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January  1,  1867,  Tuesday.  I  neither  called  on  the  Pre* 
sident  nor  did  I  receive  this  New  Year's  Day.  My  nephew, 
Robert  G.  Welles,  was  buried  this  p.m.  Funeral  at  his 
father's  in  Glastonbury. 

January  4,  Friday.  At  the  Cabinet  to-day  the  President 
read  his  veto  message  on  the  bill  reorganizing  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  excluded  those  who  had  given  comfort 
to  the  Rebels  but  allowed  negroes  to  vote.  I  was  not  aware 
antil  to-day  that  the  bill  had  been  sent  him.  When  I  last 
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conyGrsed  with  him,  about  a  week  since,  he  said  he  had  not 
reodived  it.  He  had,  moreover,  requested  the  Cabinet  to 
•  consider  the  subject,  for  he  should  wish  their  written  opin- 
,iDns.  I  was  therefore  surprised,  when,  without  official  Cab- 
inet consultation  or  opinion,  he  to-day  brought  forward  his 
proposed  message.  The  dociunent  is  one  of  length,  too 
much  on  the  defensive  of  himself  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  does  not,  I  think,  take  hold  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  for  a  veto. 

Seward  gave  it  his  approval  and  made  quite  a  random 
general  speech  without  much  point.  Said  he  had  always 
advocated  negro  suffrage  and  voted  for  it  in  New  York. 
Here  and  in  the  States  where  there  was  a  large  preponder- 
ating negro  population  it  was  different,  —  if  they  were  not 
in  a  majority  they  were  a  large  minority.  That  eventually 
universal  suffrage  was  to  prevail,  he  had  no  doubt.  All  gov- 
ernments were  coming  to  it.  There  are  to-day  represent- 
atives in  service  in  Egypt  elected,  etc., — but  he  approved 
the  message. 

McCulloch  approved  the  message  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  giving  this  privilege  to  the  negro.  That  was  the 
sentiment  of  his  State,  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  he  had 
always  voted  in  conformity  to  it. 

Stanbery  occupied  much  the  same  position.  Had  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  voted  against  negro  suf- 
frage. Should  do  the  same  to-day  if  there,  and  believed 
that  on  the  naked  question  there  were  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  majority  against  it  in  that  State. 

Stanton  took  from  his  portfoho  a  brief  and  carefully 
prepared  written  statement,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
examined  the  bill  and  could  perceive  no  constitutional 
objections  to  any  of  its  provisions;  he  therefore  hoped  the 
President  would  give  it  his  approval. 

I  read  from  some  rough  notes  that  the  bill  proposed  to 
do  something  more  for  the  blacks  than  to  raise  them  to  an 
equaUty  with  the  whites,  —  it  proposed  to  elevate  them 
above  a  certain  class  of  whites  of  admitted  intelligence  and 
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character  who,  heretofore^  were  entitled  to  and  had  exer- 
cised suffrage.  If  suffrage  is  claimed  for  the  blacks  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  rightfully  entitled  to  it  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  then  to  deprive  the  white  citizens  of 
that  right  which  they  now  enjoyed  is  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment upon  them  and  subject  them  to  a  forfeiture,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  do  this  without  due  form  of  law,  —  that  is, 
without  trial  and  conviction,  they,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
are  to  be  condenmed.  The  Constitution  would  thus  be 
violated  in  two  of  its  most  important  provisions,  deemed 
essraitial  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  act,  if  sanc- 
tioned, will  stand  as  a  precedent  for  any  similar  violation 
hereafter,  etc.  On  the  other  points  I  agreed  with  the 
gentlemen  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  no  such  law  until 
the  States  had  at  least  gone  as  far, — that  the  people  of  the 
District  (the  white  people)  ought  to  be  heard.  I  expected 
that  Stanton  would  have  met  me  defiantly,  but  he  said  not 
a  word. 

Browning  was  opposed  to  the  bill  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  veto,  and  so  was  Randall. 

After  all  had  expressed  themselves,  Attorney-General 
Stanbery  inquired  how  long  the  veto  could  be  delayed. 
The  President  said  until  Monday.  Stanbery  remarked 
that  would  not  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  had  rea^ 
son  to  believe  the  Supreme  Court  would  give  its  opinion 
on  the  test  oath  question  on  Monday,  which  he  thought 
I  would  embrace  the  point  which  I  had  raised.  He  had  not 
turned  his  mind  to  the  constitutional  question,  but  be- 
lieved the  objection  well  taken.  Stanton  still  said  nothing. 
I  thought,  however,  that  he  was  of  Stanbery's  opinion. 
K'  General  Grant,  who  was  present  by  invitation,  was  very 
emphatic  against  the  bill,  not  because  it  disfranchised 
Bebels,  for  he  said  he  rather  liked  that,  but  he  thought  it 
very  contemptible  business  for  Members  of  Congress  whose 
States  excluded  the  negroes,  to  give  them  suffrage  in  this 
District. 
^  I  agreed  with  him,  but  remarked  there  were  other  an4 
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stronger  reasons  also,  which,  in  a  di£ferenoe  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

McCnlloch  said  he  doubted  if  it  would  be  politic  to 
bring  forward  the  constitutional  objection  at  this  time, 
for  the  Radicals  would  seize  hold  of  it  and  insist  that  we 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Rebels. 

Randall  was  also  decisive  against  it.  The  message  was 
just  right;  he  would  add  nothing  nor  take  anything  away. 

I  stated  I  had  no  controversy  in  regard  to  the  message, 
but  that  if  there  was  a  constitutional  point  against  a  bill 
which  was  to  be  vetoed,  that  point  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
never  to  be  omitted. 

Ten  members  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  were  in  waiting 
when  the  Cabinet  met,  and  the  President  proposed  to  intro- 
duce them.  They  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to  visit 
Washington  and  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Government. 
The  interview  was  brief.  Seward  requested  them  to  dine 
with  him  to-morrow  evening  and  invited  the  Cabinet  to 
come  also.  I  promised  to  call  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
but  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  dinner.  McCulloch  and 
Stanbery  conciured. 

Not  being  satisfied  that  the  President  should  omit  the 
constitutional  point  in  his  veto  message,  I  called  on  him 
this  evening  for  further  conversation.  Stanbery  was  with 
him.  The  President  produced  a  file  of  letters  of  Forney, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  written  while  he  was  paying  court  to 
the  President,  strongly  urging  him  to  take  the  position  he 
has  pursued,  praising  and  complimenting  him.  Yet  this 
fellow  is  now  attacking,  abusing,  and  misrepresenting  the 
President  summarily  in  his  "two  papers,  both  daily." 

The  President  heard  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  objection;  agreed  with  me;^  admitted,  as  I 
urged,  the  importance  of  it  and  of  his  concurrence  with  the 
Court ;  but  did  not  say,  nor  did  I  ask  or  expect  him  to  say, 
whether  he  would  make  that  point  in  his  message.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  will  not.  The  question  of  expediency 
raised  by  McCulloch  and  Randall,  and  the  i)oint  not  Jiav- 
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ing  been  original  with  hiniaelf ,  as  all  are  aware,  have  t^eir 
influence.  Yet  he  hesitates.  This  is  his  great  infirmity. 
The  President  has  firmness,  but  is  greatly  wanting  xo, 
prompt  decision.  He  is  unwilling  to  take  a  step,  but  when 
it  is  once  tak^  1^  does  not  recede. 

We  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  suffrage  and  civil 
rights  after  Stanbery  left,  —  the  views  of  Jefferson  and 
others.  I  quoted  from  Jefferson  and  he  wished  to  know 
where  he  could  find  the  passage.  I  could  not  tell  him  an^d 
promised  I  would  giye  it  to  him  in  the  morning. 

January  5,  Saiurday.  Seward's  scheme  to  purchase  the 
Bi^  of  Samand,  St.  Domingo,  meets  with  imtoward  dif- 
ficulties. His  son,  who  is  to  he  the  negotiator,  started  ip 
the  Gettysburg,  which  got  lu^4  aground  before  she  ha4 
proceeded  three  miles  from  Annapolis.  The  Don  was  then 
ordered  round  from  New  Yorl^,  which  took  on  board  jpassr 
engers,  etc.,  from  the  G.^nd  proceeded  to  sea.  The  Get^ys- 
.burg  got  off  directly  after  and  was  ordered  to  Hampton 
Boiads,  Norfdk.  To-day  Admiral  Porter  telegraphed  me 
that  the  Don  encountered  a  gal^,  lost  lier  mainmast,  ^nd 
had  returned  to  Norfolk  for  repairs.  He  now  wants  the 
Gettysburg.  Directed  him  to  take  her.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  this  purchase.  It  is  a  scheme,  personal  and  political,  on 
the  part  of  Seward.  A  tub  thrown  to  assure  Thad  Stevens 
and  Fessenden. 

Gave  the  President  the  passage  quoted  from  Jefferson. 
It  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Jefferson's  works,— his  Autobi- 
ography, page  29.  It  is  quoted  by  De  Tocqueville.  I  again 
advised  that  the  constitutional  objection  should  be  pre- 
sented in  his  message. 

Went  with  McCulloch  to  Seward's  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  Arkansas  gentl^oien.  Told  them  I  knew  of 
nothing  they  had  to  reconstruct.  If  Congress  admitted 
them  to  their  rightful  representation,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  all  was  well  with  them.  In  regard  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  assured  them  I  was  opposed 
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«^  to  it  as  a  Northern  man  as  well  as  Southern.  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  I  wanted  no  such  interpolation  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

McCulloch  tells  me  that  General  Grant  urged  upon  them 
to  adopt  the  Amendment;  said  the  North  was  in  favor; 
that  they  had  decided  for  it  in  the  late  election ;  that  if  not 
adopted  the  Government  would  impose  harder  terms.  What 
nonsense!  What  business  has  Congress  to  impose  termd 
upon  States?  General  Grant,  not  very  enlightened,  has 
been  led  astray,  I  trust  unwittingly  on  his  part,  by  Stanton 
and  Washbume. 

January  7,  Monday.  The  veto  went  in  to-day.  But  a 
party  vote  overrode  it,  as  was  expected.  The  message  was 
courteous  in  terms,  and  the  argument  and  reason  very  well, 
though  not  as  strong  and  exhaustive  as  cotdd  have  been 
'wished;  sufficiently  so,  however,  to  have  satisfied  all  who 
are  not  partisans  or  fanatics.  No  calm,  considerate,  and 
true  statesman  or  legislator  can  believe  it  correct  to  im- 
pose this  bill  upon  the  District  against  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people.  The  ignorant,  vicious,  stupid  negroes 
who  have  flocked  hither  cannot  vote  intelligently;  are  unfit 
to  be  jurymen.  The  States  and  constituencies  from  which 
these  came  would  oppose  it  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  fanaticism,  prompted 
by  partisanship,  ran  wild.  The  reckless  leaders  were  jubi- 
'hmt ;  the  timid  followers  were  abject  and  obedient.  Ashley  ^ 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  impeach  the  President,  or  to 
authorize  inquiry,  and  by  an  almost  strict  party  vote  it  was 
adopted  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  undar 
the  previous  question.  It  will  never  result,  even  under 
.party  drill,  in  an  impeachment  and  conviction,  but  it  is 
disreputable  and  demoralizing  that  a  packed  party  major- 
ity should  so  belittle  the  government  and  free  institutions 
as  to  entertain  such  a  resolution  from  such  a  SQuroe.  But 
he  has  not  done  it  without  consulting  others. 

^  James  M.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 
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January  8,  Tuesday.  Seward  submitted  the  articles  of  a 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Pnissta, 
proposing  an  arbitrament  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  two 
governments,  wfaidi  had  been  prepared  and  agreed  upon 
tiy  himsdf  and  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  Minister.  It 
was  asked,  first  I  believe  by  Stanton,  whether  it  embraced 
or  excluded  those  Prussians  who  were  domiciled  in  the 
Rebel  region  and  who  had  sustained  losses  by  the  War; 
Seward  made  a  long  talk,  claiming  it  did  not,  because  such 
l)ersons  could  not  come  under  the  law  of  nations.  Browne 
ing  undertook  also  to  say  the  commissioners  who  would  b^ 
appointed  would  be  sensible  men,  and  would  not  give  such 
isases  consideration.  I  asked  why  not,  then,  insert  an  arti- 
cle excluding  such.  Stanton  said  that  if  a  man  were  to 
claim  his  house  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration  to 
decide  if  the  title  was  in  him,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  (S.) 
would  consent  to  arbitrate.  After  a  long,  full,  and  free  dis- 
cussion the  opinion  was  unanimous  against  the  treaty  as 
presented.  Brovming,  perhaps,  finally  expressed  no  opinion 
eitlierway.  Randall  was  absent.  It  was  one  of  the  frequent 
mistaken  schemes  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  not  a 
diplomatist,  not  a  wise  statesman,  and  is  always  unsafe, 
notwithstanding  he  has  plausible  talent. 

The  President  brought  forward  the  question  of  issuing  a 
proclamation  for  more  extended  amnesty;  referred  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  successive  proclamations,  be^nning  with  that  of 
SeptembCT,  1862,  and  showing  consistency  and  uniformity 
of  proceedings  and  views. 

Stanton  stated  that  he  had  this  morning  received  a  copy 
of  the  act  which  had  just  passed  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  granting  amnesty  and  oblivion;  said  that  all  our 
oflicers  and  soldiers  were  liable  to  be  harassed  and  arrested 
through  the  Southern  States  for  trespass  and  injury; 
thought  it  would  be  well  there  should  be  reciprocal  am- 
nesty. The  suggestions  struck  all  favorably  and  will,  I 
think,  receive  consideration  and  action. 

Another  matter  the  President  remarked  he  wished  to 
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bring  forwardi  and  that  was,  in  Tiew  of  what  was  taJdng 
[dace  around  us,  especially  on  the  subject  o£  dismantling 
States,  throwing  them  into  a  Territorial  condition  and  an^ 
nulling  their  pi^esent  organization  and  government,  he  con- 
sidered it  important  he  should  know  the  opiioions  and  views 
of  each  member  of  the  Calnn^t.  If  we  arc  \mited,  that  fact 
would  carry  weight  with  it,  here  and  before  t^he  country;  if 
we  ware  not  imited  there  was  weakness. 

I  had  observed  through  the  whole  letting  that  the  Pr&- 
flident  was  absorbed  and  prepared  for  an  energetic  move^ 
ment,  and  from  what  he  had  said  to  me  on  Saturday,  I  an- 
ticipated what  his  purpose  was.  But  he  had  been  slow,  a^d 
l^roerastinated,  and  until  he  broached  the  subject  I  had  not^ 
after  previous  experience,  much  faith  that  we  should  reach 
it  to-day.  When  he  commenced,  however,  his  countenance 
indicated  firm  and  fixed  resolution.  He  was  pale  and  calm, 
but  no  one  could  mistake  that  he  was  determined  in  his 
murpose. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  but  myself  was  aware  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  McCulloch  may  have  thought 
of  it,  for  I  told  him  on  Saturday  evening  of  my  interview* 
He  said  he  had  repeatedly  spoken  to  the  Pre^dent,  and  had 
similar  intimations,  but  he  had  little  confidaice. 

Seward  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise.  Said  he  had 
.avoided  expressing  hiioself  on  these  questions;  did  not 
(think  it  judicious  to  anticipate  them;  that  stonos  were 
nev^  so  furious  as  they  threatened;  but  as  the  subject  had 
been  brought  up  he  would  say  that  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  he  be  brou^t  to  admit  that  a  sovereign 
State  had  been  destroyed,  or  could  be  reduced  to  a  Terri- 
torial condition. 

McCulloch  was  equally  decided  that  the  States  could  not 
be  converted  into  Territories. 

Browning,  who  sat  next  to  him,  began  to  express  his 
views,  —a  discourtesy  which  he  not  unfrequently  commits 
but  I  think  will  not  again,  —when  Stanton  interrupted  him 
and  requested  him  to  wait  his  turn. 
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Stantcm  said  he  had  oomnumicated  his  views  to  no  man. 
Here,  in  the  Cabind;,  he  had  aasuited  to  and  cordially  a^H 
proved  of  every  step  which  had  been  taken  to  reorganise 
the  governments  of  the  States  which  had  rd:)d]ed|  and  saw 
no  cause  to  change  or  depart  [from  it.  Stevens' propositi^Hi 
he  had  not  seen,  and  did  not  care  to,  for  it  was  one  of  those 
schemes  which  would  end  in  noise  and  smoke.  Hehadoo^ 
versed  with  but  one  Member,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  that  was 
one  year  ago,  when  Simmer  said  he  disapproved  of  the  poli<^ 
of  the  Administration  and  intended  to  upset  it.  He  had 
never  since  conversed  with  Sumner  nor  any  oneeise.  Hedid 
not  concur  in  Mr.  Sumner's  views,  nor  did  he  thinkaState 
wotdd  or  could  be  remanded  to  a  Territorial  condition. 

I  stated  my  concurrence  in  the  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  that  I  held  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  take  from  a  State  its  reserved  rights 
and  sovereignty,  or  to  impose  tenns  on  one  State  which 
were  not  imposed  on  all  States. 

The  President  interrupted.  He  said  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe terms  was  one  thing;  the  expediency  was  another.  I 
said  I  was  opposed  to  the  whole  subject  or  theory  oi  pre- 
scribing or  impodng  terms  external  to  the  Constitution  on 
sovereign  States  on  the  score  of  expediency  as  well  as  of 
want  of  power.  If  there  was  no  power  it  certainly  could 
not  be  expedient.  I  confessed  I  had  not  been  as  reserved 
as  the  Se(^tary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War  in  express- 
ing my  opinions.  When  friends  had  approached  me  and 
conversed  on  these  or  indisputable  f  undiunental  questions, 
I  had  not  refrained  from  stating  my  views,  especially  to 
those  who  had  consulted  me.  It  seemed  to  me  pr(^)er  that 
we  should  do  so.  I  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  the 
early  part  of  last  session,  about  the  period  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  his  interview,  and  then  Sumner  had 
taken  exception  to  the  omission  to  give  negro  suffrage, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  that  only,  he  had  opposed  the 
President's  policy  of  Reconstruction. 

Stanbery  said  he  was  clearly  and  unqualifiedly  against 
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the  whole  talk  and  theory  of  territorializing  the  States. 
CSongress  could  not  dismantle  them.  It  had  not  the 
power,  and  on  that  point  he  would  say  that  it  was  never 
exi)edient  to  do  or  attempt  to  do  that  which  we  had  not 
the  power  to  do. 

Browning  declared  that  no  State  could  be  cut  down  or 
extinguished.  Congress  could  make  and  admit  States,  but 
eould  not  destroy  or  extinguish  them  after  they  were 
made. 

The  resolution  to  impeach  the  President,  Seward  and 
others  treat  lightly.  My  impressions  are  that  it  will  not  | 
result  in  a  conviction,  although  infamous  charge8,inf amous 
testimony,  and  infamous  proceedings  will  be  produced  as 
easily,  honestly,  and  legally  as  Butler  could  get  spoons  in 
New  Orleans ;  but,  the  preliminary  step  having  been  taken, 
backed  by  strong  party  vote,  the  Radicals  are  committed. 
Ashley,  who  introduced  the  resolution,  is  a  calculating  fan:- 
atic,  weak,  designing,  fond  of  notoriety,  not  of  very  high- 
toned  moral  calibre.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  is, 
as  some  suppose,  a  tool  of  others  entirely,  —  certainly  not 
an  unwilling  tool.  He  seeks  the  notoriety  and  notice,  and 
hounds  like  Boutwell  and  Williams  of  Pittsburg  edge  him 
on.  Colfax,  though  feeble-minded,  is  Speaker,  seeks  to  be 
foremost,  and  has  been  an  adviser  with  Ashley  and  pion- 
eered the  way  for  him  to  introduce  the  resolution.  Stevens, 
jnuch  shrewder  and  abler  than  either,  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground, though  the  chief  conspirator. 

It  is  a  necessity  for  the  Radicals  to  get  rid  of  the  Pre- 
sident. Unless  they  do,  they  cannot  carry  out  their  plans 
of  dwarfing  the  States  under  the  torture  of  Reconstruction 
with  the  judiciary  opposed  to  their  revolutionary  schemes. 
At  present  the  Senate  is  not  prepared  to  convict,  even  if 
the  conspiracy  to  impeach  should  pass  the  House.  But 
there  is  not  much  reliance  on  the  present  Senate.  The  hon- 
^y^t  instincts  of  a  majority  are  against  the  whole  scheme, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  without  moral  cour- 
age or  high  integrity.  Perhaps  they  may  herd  together  and 
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hold  out;  but,  individually,  very  few  of  them  can  stand  up^ 
against  the  dictates  of  puty. 

January  9,  Wednesday.  Mr.  Eames  was  yesterday 
touched  with  a  slight  fit  of  apoplexy  when  arguing  the  case 
of  the  Grey  Jacket  in  the  Supreme  Ck>urt.  Called  upon 
him  this  evening  and  found  him  better  than  I  apprehended*. 

Sent  in  replies,  one  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House, 
through  the  President.  The  first  called  for  detailed  orders 
issued  to  officers,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc.,  in  all  the  navy 
yards  and  all  correspondence  at  the  Norfolk  Yard.  The 
response  to  this  call  embraced  probably  two  thousand 
pages.  Most  of  it  mere  routine  orders,  and  the  whole  call  is 
an  abuse  and  valueless.  The  object  was  to  get  at  a  certain 
communication  from  the  Radicals  at  Norfolk,  who,  while 
employed  at  the  navy  yard,  had  been  active  partisans, — 
had  attended,  whilst  receiving  pay  from  the  Government, 
the  sectional  Southern  delegation  at  Philadelphia,  been 
displaced  or  suspended  by  Admiral  Rowan,  and  his  action 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Department.  Clements,  one  of 
the  dismissed  men,  had  been  employed  here  on  the  Capitol 
for  two  or  three  years,  had  formed  partisan  acquaintance 
with  Radical  Members  of  Congress,  and  believ^  he  could 
compel  the  Department  to  reinstate  him.  Senator  Grimes, 
to  whom  he  appealed  and  from  whom  I  have  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  he  had  assurances  of  support,  did  not  like  to  appear 
in  the  matter,  and  he  therefore  induced  Senator  Hender- 
son of  Missouri  to  offer  the  resolution.  Admiral  Smith, 
who  was  a  good  deal  disgusted  with  the  imnecessary  parti- 
san call,  knowing  some  of  the  facts,  chained  Grimes  with 
having  instigated  the  movement.  Grimes,  who  is  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  intensely  sectional  in  party  matters,  but 
proud  and  ambitious,  was  enraged  to  learn  that  his  intrigue 
was  known  to  and  understood  by  the  Department.  Under 
high  impulse,  immediately  on  getting  to  the  Senate,  he 
introduced  a  resolution  for  discontinuing  the  Norfolk  Yard 
and  putting  it  in  charge  of  the  Commandant  of  Marines^ 
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This  was  to  get  rid  of  Rowan,  whose  course  I  ai^proved.  It 
was  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  spite,  malice,  and  evil  passion^ 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  in  due  time  be  ashamed; 
but  it  showa  the  course  of  action,  personal  and  party 
motives,  and  narrow  and  vindictive  malevolence  of  one  of 
the  abl^t  of  the  Radical  leaders.  Strange  that  a  man  and 
Senator  of  his  good  sense  should  so  give  way  to  party!       ^ 

Senator  Grimes  is  ambitious,  dissatisfied,  always  sus- 
incious,  and  at  times  xmgenerous.  He  is  intelligent,  has 
moral  cours^e,  but  is  not  always  bold  to  act.  Beyond  any 
other  one  man  he  is  responsible  for  the  present  calamitous 
condition  of  affairs.  Smnner  and  Stevens  are  open  and  un- 
disguised in  their  hostility  and  without  aid  from  Grimes 
they  could  accomplish  little.  Yet  Grimes  does  not  respect 
them  or  their  motives  and  to  me  invariably  condemns 
them.  He  knows  his  own  ability  and  is  vexed  that  Johnson, 
an  old  associate  Senator  but  not  a  Radical,  is  in  a  hi^er 
position  than  himself.  Fessenden  and  he  act  in  concert^ 
and  Wilson  of  Iowa  is  stimulated,  coimseled,  and  controlled 
by  him. 

The  course  of  the  Radicals  has  received  its  direction  more 
from  Grimes  than  almost  any  other  man,  and  yet  others, 
for  whom  he  has  not  high  regard,  instead  of  himself  have 
the  odium  and  the  honor  also  of  friends  or  opponents  of  the 
measure.  This  irritates  and  vexes  him,  but  he  would  get 
angry  with  any  one  who  shotdd  openly  tell  him  the  truth 
and  give  him  his  right  position. 

I  regret  that  Admiral  Smith  should  have  informed  him 
of  what  we  know  of  his  movements.  I  have  hitherto  got 
along  very  well  with  Grimes,  for  he  has  flattered  himsdf  , 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  his  operations  and  intrigues,  be- 
cause I  have  not  put  myself  in  his  way.  As  chairman  of  the  « 
Naval  Committee,  with  such  a  Congress  as  we  now  have, 
with  such  a  chairman  as  J.  P.  Hale  through  the  War,  there 
has  been  no  alternative  but  to  submit  in  a  degree  to  the 
disposition  of  measures  which  he  might  propose.  By  yield* 
ing  to  his  suggestions  I  was  sometimes  abte  to  modify  hia 
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opinioiis  when  we  eoonseled  togetW,  if  he  was  not  publicly 
committed. 

January  10,  Thwaday.  The  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent states,  tolerably  correctly,  the  pomtion  of  General 
Grant  on  the  suffrage  bill  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
Condemned  the  Members  of  Congress  for  impo^ng  negro 
suffrage  on  this  District  until  their  States  had  adopted  the 
principle.  The  worst  thing  in  the  bUl,  he  said,  was  that 
which  violated  the  Constitution.  Punishing  Rebels  by  $A 
ex  post  facto  law  was  right ;  condemning  them  without  trial 
he  did  not  object  to.  Yet  General  Grant  will  very  likely 
be  the  next  President  of  the  XJtuted  States.  I  do  not  think 
heintends  to  disregard  the  Constitution,  but  he  hasno  rever- 
ence for  it,  —  he  has  no  political  principles,  no  intelligent 
ideas  of  constitutional  government,  and  it  is  a  day  wh^i 
the  organic  law  seeiiis  to  be  treated  as  of  less  binding  ^ 
authority  than  a  meie  resolution  of  Congress. 

Dined  this  evening  with  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and 
fiieir  f  amihes.  General  Grant  and  the  Tennessee  delegation 
and  their  wives  being  present.  Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  the 
Member  from  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee,  says  she 
buried  her  dresses  to  keep  them  from  the  Rebels,  and  the 
one  she  wore  this  evening  she  owned  before  the  War  and 
had  buried  it  for  over  four  years.  Occasionally  she  un- 
earthed her  clothing,  evenings,  to  air  and  preserve  it.  Col- 
onel Hawkins  said  all  his  wife's  dresses,  save  what  she  wore 
At  the  time,  had  been  stolen  from  her,  and  what  the  Rebels 
could  not  carry  away  they  had  torn  up  and  destroyed.  Mrs. 
Taylor  said  she  carried  arms  and  was  at  all  times  ''ready 
with  her  shooter."  The  people  of  Tennessee,  particularly 
those  of  East  Tennessee,  were  great  sufferers  during  the 
avil  War. 

January  11,  Friday.  Senatorial  nominations  were  made 
last  evening  in  several  of  the  States.  That  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  place  of  Cowan,  excites  most  interest.  The  competing 
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Radical  candidates  were  Thad  Stevens,  Cameron,  Govern-. 
orCnrtin,  Forney,  and  Judge  Kelley.  The  two  latter  with-, 
drew  some  weeks  since,  and  their  combined  strength  was 
concentrated  on  Stevens.  The  Radical  press  in  that  State 
and  throughout  the  country  generally  also  favored  him.. 
Governor  Curtin,  however,  had  a  distinctive  and  active 
newspaper  and  party  support.  Stevens,  with  some  parade 
and  an  announcement  of  the  fact  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
left  his  seat  in  the  House  and  repaired  to  Harrisburg  to 
superintend  his  own  election.  Forney  left  the  Clerk's  desk 
to  aid  him.  Both  Stevens  and  Curtin  addressed  a  caucus 
of  the  Members. 

A  single  ballot  was  taken,  at  which  Cameron  was  nomin-- 
ated,  getting  46  votes,  Curtin  23,  and  the  combined  forces 
of  Stevens,  Forney,  and  Kelley  but  7, — a  few  scattering, 
Forney  last  week  made  a  violent  attack  on  Cameron  in  his 
paper,  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  result  surprises  all, 
more  in  the  fact  that  Stevens  was  so  feebly  supported  than 
tiiat  Cameron  succeeded.  While  I  have  not  a  high  estimate 
of  Cameron  in  many  respects,  I  think  him  greatly  prefer- 
able to  either  of  his  competitors.  No  worse  man  than 
Stevens  could  be  elected.  Curtin  is  limber,  deceptive,  and 
unreliable.  Cameron  is  not  great  but  adroit;  his  instincts 
are  usually  right,  but  he  will  sacrifice  the  right  for  selfish, 
purposes.  He  is,  however,  equal  to  an  average  of  the 
Senate.  Is  a  pohtician  of  the  second  class. 

In  New  York,  Conkling  is  nominated  to  succeed  Judge, 
Harris,  who  has  been  sly  and  manoeuvring  and  has  de- 
feated himself.  Conkling  is  vain,  has  ability  with  touches 
of  spread-eagle  eloquence,  and  a  good  deal  of  impetuous 
ardor.  He  may  improve  and  he  may  not.  At  present  he  is 
an  intense  Radical.  If  he  has  real  sense  he  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  it  with  experience.  Conkling  and  Horatio  Seymour, 
are  brothers-in-law,  and  either  is  a  fair  offset  to  the  other. 
Both  are  ambitious  and  intense  partisan  politicians,  but 
of  opposing  parties. 

little  of  interest  at  the  Cabinet  to-day.  In  a  conversa^ 
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tion  with  McCulloch  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged. The  condition  of  the  country  is^indeed  deplor- 
able, —  that,  I  said,  should  make  us  the  more  resolute. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  Radicals  who  are  making  war 
on  his  financial  Tpohcy  and  striving  to  embarrass  him,  he 
sa3rs  correctly,  makes  it  a  hard  struggle.  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  so  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  he  feels  to  be  a  weak- 
ness in  administration.  The  South  is  becoming  rapidly  de- 
moralised. I  expressed  myself  gratified  that  the  President 
had,  the  other  day,  got  Stanton  unequivocally  committed 
for  the  i)olicy  of  the  Administration  and  against  the  theory 
of  territorializing  the  States.  McCulloch  says  that  Stanton, 
whenever  it  becomes  an  object,  will  deny  this,  or  modify 
and  change  his  views  to  suit  his  piuposes;  that  S.  is  false 
and  treacherous,  and,  he  believes,  a  steady  spy  upon  all  of  ''^ 
us.  I  apprehend  there  is  much  in  McCulloch's  suspicions. 
•  Althou^  the  President  has  committed  no  act  that  can 
subject  him  to  impeachment,  and  is  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  best  and  most  single-minded  Executives  we  have  ever 
had,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Radical  leaders  intend  to 
try  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  feel  to  be  essential  to  con- 
summate their  usiuping  schemes.  There  is  a  conspiracy  u^ 
maturing.  How  can  they  reduce  the  States  to  the  condi- 
tion of  corporations,  territorialize  them,  deprive  them  of 
their  origmal,  reserved,  and  guaranteed  constitutional 
rights,  without  the  aid  of  the  Judiciary?  How  can  they  get 
control  of  the  Coiu*t  except  by  enlarging  its  numbers?  If 
the  number  is  to  be  increased,  how  can  they  get  Radicals, 
except  by  displacing  Johnson  and  getting  Wade  or  one  like 
him  in  his  place? 

January  12,  Sctturday.  A  law  has  passed  the  two  houses 
convening  the  next  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March.  We 
have  passed  through  the  pressure  and  difficulties  of  the  War 
without  any  such  necessity,  but  Radicalism,  which  is  striv- 
ing to  exclude  certain  States  from  participating  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  Congress,  like  the 
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Rump  Parliament,  desires  a  perpetual  session  to  override 
the  Executive.  We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  period,  and 
^/ihe  character  of  the  government  is  imdergoing  a  strain 
which  may  transform  it  into  a  different  character. 

Erastus  Coming  writes  me,  earnestly,  pressing  that  Cap- 
tain De  Camp  may  be  made  a  commodore,  and  sends  me 
the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice- Admiral  Porter,  stating  that 
he  ought  to  have  that  rank,  that  he  (Porter)  voted  for  him 
in  the  Board  of  Admirals  and  was  disappointed  he  had  not 
received  it.  This  statement,  if  genuine,  is  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence and  of  regulations;  is  unjust  and  unfair  towards  his 
associates;  for  the  Board  did  not  recommend  De  Camp;  is, 
moreover,  grossly  wrong  to  the  Department,  and  in  every 
way  unworthy  of  Vice-Admiral  Porter. 

De  Camp  is  one  of  Porter's  pets,  —  a  trifling,  disap- 
pointed, lazy  oflBcer,  but  popular  good  fellow  with  his 
cronies ;  ought  to  have  been  long  since  on  the  retired  list 
and  would  have  been  but  for  some  underhand  intrigue. 

January  14,  Monday.  It  is  given  out  that  Senator 
Grimes  intends  making  an  assault  on  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  for 
dismissing  Radicals  from  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  His  viru- 
lent and  sectional  hate,  which  has  warped  his  better  sense 
and  led  him  to  secretly  push  on  others,  compels  him  to  now 
come  forward,  he  being  chairman  of  the  Naval  Conmiittee, 
and  show  himself  when  one  of  his  troop  is  removed.  The 
man  for  whom  he  is  interested  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
attend  a  sectional  party  convention;  the  money  to  pay 
his  expenses  was  raised,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
against  regulations.  Admiral  Rowan  suspended  him,  and 
I  confirmed  it,  but  being  an  intense  Radical,  Grimes  would 
shield  and  sustain  him. 

January  15,  Tuesday.  The  President  submitted  three 
bills,  — one  relating  to  suffrage  in  the  Territories,  one  to  the 
meeting  of  Congresd  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  one  cov^ 
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ing  the  repeal  of  a  clause  in  the  amnesty  law.  This  last  was 
considered  as  of  no  moment, — it  neither  enlarged  nor  dim- 
inished the  authority  of  the  President.  The  second,  al- 
though a  mere  party  scheme,  unwise  and  uncalled-for  and 
of  mischievous  intent,  was  not  such  a  bill  as  the  President, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  very  well  veto.  I  suggested 
that  no  necessity  for  such  an  early  session  had  existed  dur- 
ing the  War  and  there  was  certainly  none  at  this  time. 

On  the  first  proposition,  or  bill,  there  was  considerable 
debate.  Browning  insisted  it  was  operative  no  longer  than 
the  people  of  a  Territory  formed  their  constitution.  I  asked, 
if  J  in  framing  this  constitution,  they  changed  the  principle 
and  excluded  the  negroes,  whether  the  application  for 
admission  into  the  Union  would  not  be  confronted  with  this 
law,  and  admission  denied  them  because  they  disregard  it. 
He  thought  not,  because  the  people  of  the  Territory  would 
decide  this  matter  for  themselves.  Stanton  came  to  Brown- 
ing's assistance  and  said  the  constitution  of  a  Territory  or 
State  was  no  law  until  Congress  had  sanctioned  it.  I  dis- 
sented from  this  doctrine.  The  people  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  framed  their  local  organic  law,  and  if  they  had  the 
sovereign  ability  as  well  as  the  sovereign  power,  they 
might  maintain  their  position.  The  Federal  Government 
would  refuse  to  admit  such  State  into  the  Union,  but  if 
their  constitution  did  not  conflict  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, they  might,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  remain  a  State 
without  the  Union.  Such  a  conflict  was  not  probable,  but 
should  not  be  invited.  The  President  did  not  commit  him- 
self, but  was  evidently  not  in  accord  with  Browning. 

The  tone  and  language  of  the  press  and  of  considerate 
men  are  against  the  impeachment  project;  but  the  Radical 
leaders  have  a  piupose  to  accomplish  and  intend  to  press 
the  subject.  Not  to  do  so,  after  what  they  have  said  and 
done,  would  check  the  conspiracy  and  be  a  defeat  that 
would  in  all  probability  injure  them  as  a  party.  Whether 
it  will  not  injure  them  more  to  proceed  and  fail,  they  do 
not  pause  to  consider.  They  are  vindictive  and  restless, 
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regardless  of  ri^t,  and  constitutional  restraint  and  ob- 
ligations. Thus  far  they  have  been  successful  in  exercising 
arbitrary  and  unauthorized  power,  and  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  usurp  authority,  —  to 
try  without  cause  and  to  condemn  without  proof.  Nor 
will  they  scruple  to  manufacture  evidence  if  wanted. 

There  is  nothing  judicial  or  fair  in  this  proceeding.  It  is 
sheer  partisanism  with  most  of  them,  a  deliberate  conspir- 

^  acy  with  the  few.  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  caucus.  A 
farce  was  then  gone  through  with.  A  committee  is  sitting 
Aa  secret,  —  a  foul  conspiracy,  —  trying  to  hunt  up  charges 
and  evidence  against  as  pure,  as  honest,  as  patriotic  a  chief 
magistrate  as  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  for  his  integrity  they 
conspire  against  him. 

I  see  by  the  papers  this  evening  that  the  Radical  legis- 
latures of  one  or  two  States  are  taking  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  urging  impeachment  without  any  facts,  or  fault,  or 
specified  crime,  as  a  mere  party  measure,  but  it  is  all  in 
character,  —  a  conspiracy  against  the  Constitution  and 

1/ the  President  for  adhering  to  it. 

January  16,  Wednesday.  An  election  of  Senators  took 
place  in  several  States  yesterday.  Conkling  was  chosen  in 
place  of  Judge  Harris  in  New  York.  The  Judge  has  been  a 
cimning  manager,  as  he  thought;  has,  against  his  own  con- 
victions, gone  with  the  Radicals  and  received  his  just  re- 
ward. Conkling  is  vigorous  and  vain,  full  of  spread-eagle 
eloquence  and  Radical  violence.  Time  may  temper  his  zeal 
and  conduct,  but  this  can  hardly  be  expected  under  this 
recent  success. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Simon  Cameron  was  elected  in  place 
of  Cowan.  The  latter  is  a  good  lawyer  and  fair  and  well- 
meaning  legislator.  A  man  of  talent  and  right  instincts,  a 
safe  Senator,  but  not  a  politician  or  statesman  of  the  first 
class.  Until  his  election  as  Senator  he  had  confined  his 
studies  to  the  law. 
^  Cameron  is  an  adroit  and  bold  party  operator.  He  does 
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not  attempt  to  deny  that  he  uses  mon^,  party  influence, 
legislative  abuses,  and  le^lative  grants  to  secure  an  elec- 
tion. In  carrying  his  points,  he  is  unscrupulous  and  cun- 
ningly audacious.  His  party  tools  he  never  forgets,  so  long 
as  they  are  faithful  in  his  cause  and  interest,  and  he  freely 
gives  his  time,  labor,  and  money  to  assist  them.  He  is  ac- 
curate and  sharp,  but  has  no  enlarged  view  or  grasp  of 
mhid;  is  supple  asweU  as  subtle  and  resorts  tomeans  which 
good  men  would  shun.  Against  him  were  combined  Thad 
Stevens,  a  man  of  as  little  principle  as,  but  vastly  more 
genius  than,  Cameron,  and  Forney,  and  Kelley,  who  sup- 
port Stevens.  The  entire  strength  of  this  formidable  com- 
bination commanded  seven  votes  in  the  legislative  Repub- 
lican caucus.  I  have  not  thought  Kelley  corrupt,  though  a 
flaming  and  intense  politician,  but  Stevens  and  Forney  are 
infinitely  worse  than  Cameron.  Stevens  has  higher  cultiu'e, 
more  genius,  learning,  and  education  than  Cameron,  but 
less  party  tact  and  sagacity.  He  would  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple, a  constitutional  question,  for  a  joke,  yet  by  his  sar- 
castic power  and  the  necessity  of  using  him  he  is  extolled 
in  Fomey^s  Chronicle  and  Press  as  the  "Great  Commoner  "  <^ 
and  con^ls  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Trumbull  was  reelected  in  Illinois  after  something  of  a 
struggle  in  the  Radical  Party.  Trumbull  has  ability  and 
culture,  but  is  querulous,  captious,  and  freaky.  He  has 
changed  his  principles  within  a  year. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  President  to-day  and 
warned  him  that  the  leaders  intended,  if  possible,  to  press 
impeachment,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  marked  out  the 
line  of  policy  he  should  pursue;  told  him  I  thought  it 
should  be  understood  by  the  friends  he  could  trust  and  that 
it  should  be  bold  and  decided. 

January  17,  Thursday.  In  the  Senate,  Henderson  of  Mis- 
souri made  his  attack  on  me.  It  was  based  on  a  letter  of 
mine  to  Rear- Admiral  Rowan  in  command  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  in  which  I  informed  him  that  the  Department 
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gave  no  encouragement  to  disimionists,  whether  secession- 
ists or  exclusionists.  Henderson  had  neither  the  manliness 
nor  the  fairness  to  give  the  whole  letter,  but  he  may  make 
the  most  of  the  extract  which  he  tears  from  the  body  of  the 
letter.  The  sentiments  expressed  I  have  always  avowed, 
and  the  doctrine  I  shall  maintain  so  long  as  I  live  and  there 
is  a  Union.  As  to  the  employment  of  workmen,  I  have  left 
that  to  the  officers  of  the  yards.  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion  none  who  were  Secessionists  were  employed 
if  their  views  were  known.  Many  poor  men  who  lived  in 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  had  worked  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies and  been  pressed  into  the  Rebel  service,  though  neu- 
tral Unionists.  Appeals  in  behalf  of  these  poor  men  were 
made  to  me  by  the  best  Union  men  in  Virginia,  and  it  was 
on  their  appeal  that  the  letter  was  written. 

There  was  a  pleasant  reception  this  evening  at  the  Pre- 
sident's, which  was  very  generally  attended,  except  by  the 
more  vindictive  partisans  in  Congress  who  are  conspiring 
^^  against  him.  I  was  glad  to  witness  it,  for  the  President  is 
vilely  slandered  and  greatly  misimderstood  by  many. 

January  18,  Friday.  A  fire  early  this  morning  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  the  conservatory  building  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  plants  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  the  Cabinet-meeting  the  President  submitted  bills 
which  had  passed  Congress  for  admitting  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  with  certain  fundamental  conditions  as  to  the 
qualification  of  voters.  All  the  Cabinet,  except  Stanton, 
were  opposed  to  them,  not  only  because  they  had  not  suf- 
ficient population,  but  because  of  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection against  the  fundamental  proposition.  The  want  of 
statesmanship  and  of  intelligence  with  the  demagogism 
exhibited  in  these  bills  is  lamentable.  The  population  of 
the  Territories  is  not  sufficient  for  one  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, yet  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  two  Representatives 
and  four  Senators  in  Congress.  While  they  are  doing  this 
for  the  sparsely  peopled  Territories  on  the  frontier,  the 
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same  Members  of  Congress  refuse  to  permit  Geor^a,  with 
a  million  i>opulationy  to  have  her  constitutional  right  of 
representation;  and  so  of  other  States. 

*  A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  case  of  C ,afraud- 

ulent  contractor  now  in  the  penitentiary,  having  been  con- 
fined nearly  three  years.  The  Attom^-General  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  argued  the  case,  the  former  for  his  release 
and  the  latter  opposed.  I  think  from  the  representation  C.  is 
a  great  rascal  and  so  stated,  but  if  he  would  pay  the  judg« 
ment  I  would  leave  the  matter  of  clemency  to  the  Pre- 
sident,— merely  as  an  act  of  clemency  to  an  old  man  who 
had  already  been  severely  pimished.  The  example  had  done 
its  work, — the  War  is  over.  I  would  not  be  vindictive. 
Seward  and  McCulloch  were  for  clemency;  Browning  and 
Randall,  with  Stanton,  opposed.  Stanton  was  ferociously 
vindictive;  was  for  holding  the  prisoner  the  whole  period, 
etc. 

A  letter  to  General  Dix  on  Mexican  matters,  with  docu« 
ments,  was  submitted  by  Seward,  and  one  on  Indian  dif- 
ficulties by  Browning. 

I  rode  with  Stanton  back  to  Department.  He  said  he 
wished  this  matter  of  vetoes  might  be  over.  I  said  it  was 
unavoidable  whilst  Congress  passed  unconstitutional  laws. 
Told  him  that  in  my  opinion  there  must  be  equality  of 
rights  among  the  States,  or  we  should  have  an  imequal 
union  or  no  union.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject as  regarded  the  ten  States,  but  he  was  not  so  clear 
on  the  question  with  Territories.  I  remarked  that  while 
Territories  they  might  be  governed,  but  that  when  they 
became  States  they  were  endowed  with  the  same  political 
rights  as  the  other  States.  He  rephed  that  he  had  not  given 
that  question  so  much  consideration  as  he  desired,  and  for 
that  reason  had  waived  any  expression  of  opinion  on  that 
point  until  he  had  examined  the  subject. 

Simmer  has  been  making  a  violent  denimciatory  speech 
against  the  President,  which  he  will  be  ashamed  of  if  he 
lives  many  years.  It  would  hardly  be  excusable  in  a  party 
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gathering  if  made  by  a  demagogue  filled  with  whiskey,  and 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  one  of  the  pretensions  of  Sumner. 
Loon  of  Missouri  has  delivered  himself  of  a  counterpart  in 
the  House.  Colfax,  the  Speaker,  with  his  heartless,  ever- 
lasting smile  and  dender  abilities,  decided  Loon  to  be  in 
order,  and  the  House,  of  course,  sustained  the  little  dema* 
gogue.  A  more  selfish  and  aspiring  fellow  is  not  to  be 
found  in  either  house,  or  one  more  unscrupulous,  thou^ 
always  skulking  from  frank  and  open  responsibility. 

^January  19,  Saturday.  The  mails  from  the  North  are 
detained  by  a  great  snow-fall,  which  the  high  wind  has 
drifted  in  places  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet. 

I  saw  it  stated  a  few  days  since  that  Senator  Foster  was 
to  have  the  Italian  Mission,  and  asked  the  President  if  such 
was  the  fact.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  the  subject  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  and  proceeded  to  say  that  some 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  appointments  had  been  made. 
The  Chilian  Mission  he  particularized  as  one  of  that  char- 
acter. I  remarked  that  I  was  glad  he  had  spoken  of  that, 
for  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate 
New  York  movements  which  were  harmful.  General  Kil- 
patrick  had  that  place  given  him  by  Seward  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thurlow  Weed,  more  to  spite  General  Slocum,  a 
true  friend  of  the  Administration,  than  to  reward  K. 

Motley  has  tendered  his  resignation  in  a  pet.  One  of 
Seward's  spies  had  reported,  it  seems,  that  some  of  our 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls  were  free  in  their  censures  of 
the  President.  Without  going  to  the  parties  implicated, 
Seward  appears  to  have  forwarded  extracts  to  all.  Motley 
has  evidently  spoken  freely  and  improperly  and  felt  him- 
self cornered,  and,  after  a  petulant  letter,  tendered  his  re- 
signation. Tlie  President,  inatcmier,  as  Seward  closed  read- 
ing the  document,  ordered  the  acceptance,  without  remark 
or  word  from  any  one. 

Perry,  consul  at  Tunis,  sends  his  resignation  imder 
similar  circumstances. 
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^  Seward  stated  yesterday  that  E.  Jay  Morris,  our  Min- 
ister at  Gonstantinopley  was  at  variance  with  Brown, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  called  the  attention  of  Attorney- 
General  Stanbery  to  the  subject,  who,  it  seems,  is  an  old 
friend  of  Brown.  He  (Stanbery)  thought  there  should  be 
no  hasty  action  against  B.,  who  is  a  competent  man,  long  a 
resident  at  Constantinople,  had  been  the  efficient  man  with 
all  our  ministers  for  years.  Seward,  with  a  manner  not 
very  unusual,  but  which  is  very  offensive,  said  he  had  but 
CHie  course  to  pursue  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  that  was 
they  must  settle  their  difficulties  or  both  quit.  This  was 
about  what  he  had  done  with  Hale  and  Perry  at  Madrid 
and  had  brought  them  to  their  senses  very  soon. 

I  remarked  that  I  did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  put- 
ting the  good  and  the  bad  on  the  same  level;  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties  in  each  of  them,  and  in  most  other 
controversies,  was  chiefly  in  fault,  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  principals  I  should  believe  they  were  culpable;  that 
Hale  was  notoriously  unfit  for  his  position. 

The  occiurences  of  the  week  have  not  improved  the 
prospect  of  affairs.  There  is  a  wild  delirium  among  the 
Radical  Members  of  Congress  which  is  no  more  to  be  com- 
mended and  approved  than  the  Secession  mania  of  1860. 
In  fact  it  exhibits  less  wisdom  and  judgment,  or  regard  for 
the  Constitution,  whilst  it  has  all  the  recklessness  of  the 
Secession  faction.  By  the  exclusion  of  ten  States  a  partisan 
majority  in  Congress,  under  the  machinery  of  secret  cau- 
cuses controlled  by  an  irresponsible  directory,  has  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  and  is  hurrying  it  to  destruction, 
breaking  down  State  barriers  and  other  departments  be- 
sides the  legislature.  Whether  some  of  the  better-disposed 
but  less  conspicuous  men  among  the  Radicals  will  make  a 
stand  is  uncertain.  As  yet  they  have  exhibited  no  independ- 
ence, or  political  or  moral  firmness. 

In  the  mean  time  the  President,  conscious  of  his  right 
intentions  and  from  habit,  holds  still  and  firm.  Seward, 
relying  on  expedients,  is  dancing  round  Stevens,  Sumner, 
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Boutwell,  Banks,  and  others.  Runs  to  the  Capitol  and  seats 
himself  by  Stevens  in  the  House  and  by  Simmer  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  makes  comment  in  the  galleries,  and  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers,  and,  Seward  thinks,  will,  through  their 
leaders,  conciliate  the  Senators  and  Representatives  to- 
wards himself,  if  not  towards  the  President. 

Simmer  is  easily  and  always  flattered  by  attentions  and 
notice,  though  he  will  not  relinquish  what  he  esteems  his 
great  mission  of  taking  care  of  the  negroes  and  subordin- 
ating and  putting  down  the  Southern  whites.  Seward  is 
willing  the  negroes  should  have  all  Sumner  would  give 
them,  for  he  sets  no  high  estimate  on  suffrage  and  citizen- 
ship. 

•  Stevens  has  none  of  the  sincere,  fanatical  fervor  of  Sum- 
ner, nor  much  regard  for  the  popular  element,  or  for  public 
opinion,  but,  having  got  power,  he  would  exercise  it  arbi- 
trarily and  despotically  towards  all  who  differ  with  him. 
He  has  no  professed  respect  for  Seward,  but  feels  compli- 
mented that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  come  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sit  down  by  and  court  the 
"  Great  Commoner."  It  is  an  observance  that  gratifies  his 
self-esteem,  a  homage  that  soothes  his  arrogance. 

Stanton  continues  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  on 
some  important  questions,  differing  with  the  President  but 
almost  obsequiously  deferring  to  him.  McCuUoch  says  he 
is  treacherous  and  a  spy.  He  does  not,  however,  I  think, 
make  regular  report  to  any  one.  The  Radicals  receive  his 
subtle  advice  and  promptings  and  give  him  their  support. 
The  President  understands  him,  but  still  consults  him  as 
fully  as  any  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Seward  and  Stanton 
continue  to  cooperate  together.  Seward,  I  think,  has 
doubts  of  Stanton's  "divinity,"  yet,  in  view  of  his  Radical 
associates,  considers  him  more  than  ever  a  power  and  im- 
presses the  President  with  that  fact. 

Gradually  the  Radical  Members  are  pressing  on  impeach- 
ment. Under  the  lead  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  Forney's 
Chronicle  J  the  Radical  presses  are  getting  into  the  move- 
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ment.  Yet  the  exclusiomstB,  or  centralists,  have  doubts  if 
ihey  can  succeed,  though  earnestly  striving  to  that  end. 
Violent  partisanship  but  no  statesmanship,  no  enlarged  or 
comprehensive  views,  are  developed  in  either  house. 

The  States  which  were  in  rebellion  are  each  organized 
and  in  full  operation  as  before  the  Rebellion,  but  Congress 
did  not  do  this  nor  have  any  part  in  it.  The  people  them- 
selves in  the  respective  States  did  it,  and  the  lesser  lights 
in  Congress  are  told  that  they  must  assist  in  undoing  the 
work  which  has  been  well  and  rightly  done  by  the  people 
interested,  and  compel  the  States  to  go  through  the  process 
of  disorganizing  in  order  to  organize. 

The  President  remains  passive  and  firm,  but  with  no  de-* 
dared  policy  if  the  Radicals  pursue  their  design  to  impeach 
and  suspend  him  during  trial.  He  said  to  me  one  day  what 
he  would  do  in  a  certain  contingency,  but  it  was  rather 
thinking  aloud  what  he  might  do  than  declaring  a  policy. 

What  General  Grant  and  certain  others  might  do,  were 
Congress  to  proceed  to  extremities,  neither  the  President 
nor  any  of  his  true  friends  are  aware.  I  doubt  if  Grant  him* 
self  knows.  The  Radicals,  who  distrust  him,  are  neverthe- 
less courting  him  assiduously. 

Janvwry  23,  Wednesday.  The  question  of  relinquishing 
the  contract  for  the  Dunderberg  was  to-day  before  the 
Cabinet.  Seward  brought  it  forward  by  request  of  Webb, 
the  builder,  who  finds  he  has  a  losing  bargain  with  the 
Navy  Department  and  wishes  to  sell  the  vessel,  he  says, 
to  Colombia.  To  this  Seward  states  there  is  no  objection, 
or  violation  of  neutrality.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  though  Seward 
introduced  it  with  pomp  and  reference  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  myself. 

I  stated  that  I  had  on  two  or  three  occasions  presented 
this  subject  to  the  President  and  Cabinet  by  request  of 
Mr.  Webb,  who  has  proposed  in  various  ways  to  repay  the 
Government  for  all  advances  and  take  the  vessel  into  his 
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possession,  with  a  view  of  reimbursing  himself  by  dispos- 
ing of  her  to  some  other  government.  No  arrangement  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon,  for  he  has  wanted  credit  until  he 
disposed  of  the  vessel.  But  after  advisement  with  our 
naval  constructors,  I  would  not  object  to  receiving  back 
our  money  and  permitting  Webb  to  take  her.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  me  by  our  constructors  and  experts  that  there  is 
much  green  timber  and  that  there  are  other  defects.  I  doubt 
if  he  can  effect  a  sale,  but  would  release  him  on  return  of 
the  money  which  had  been  advanced. 

Stanton  objected  to  giving  up  the  vessel.  Was  apprehen- 
sive that  England  or  France  would  get  her.  One  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  was  nothing,  in  his  estimation,  even 
if  she  had  green  timber  and  rotted  down  in  half  a  dozen 
years.  McCulloch  thought  best  to  keep  the  vessel,  and 
Browning  concurred.  The  President  thought  best  to  post- 
pone the  subject  to  Friday. 

■^  January  25,  Friday.  The  subject  of  the  sale  of  the  Dun- 
derberg,  or  the  relinquishing  of  the  vessel  to  the  contractor, 
was  considered.  Mr.  Webb  had  proposed  to  me  to  take  her 
and  refund  to  the  Government  the  amount  which  had  been 
paid,  or,  if  that  was  not  done,  he  desired  that  there  should 
be  a  committee  appointed  to  say  what  should  be  paid  him 
on  his  losing  contract.  He  called  on  me  yesterday  to  con- 
verse on  the  subject.  I  advised  him  to  put  his  views  or 
propositions  in  writing,  which  led  to  the  letter  as  above. 
As  the  contract  with  the  Government  stipulated  the  price, 
neither  I  nor  the  Administration  could  vary  the  contract, 
or  authorize  a  committee  to  do  so. 

Stanton  and  McCulloch  were  very  earnest  and  decided 
against  selling,  though  each  declared  himself  ready  to  defer 
to  my  opinion,  which  I  had  freely  stated;  but  I  requested 
that  the  subject  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government 
in  Cabinet.  We  could  build  a  better  vessel  than  this,  but 
it  would  require  time.  Over  three  years  have  been  given  to 
the  Dimderberg. 
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It  was  concluded  not  to  selli  and  I  so  infonned  Webb. 

Letters  from  Admiral  Goldsborough  inform  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  Swatara  left  Nice  on  the  8th  of  January  with 
Surratt  on  board.  She  may  arrive  at  any  time,  but  cannot 
reach  Washington  at  present,  the  Potomac  being  closed  by 
ice  for  forty  miles  below.  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  Harbors 
are  also  closed.  It  is  urged  by  Seward  and  Stanton  that  the 
Swatara  remain  at  Hampton  Roads  with  Surratt  on  board 
until  further  orders  or  till  the  ice  disappears  from  the  river. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  an  act  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  the  Idaho  at 
$550,000.  We  have  offered  her  to  Forbes,  the  contractor, 
forS275,000.  We  could  not  get  for  her  $150,000.  Forbes 
sought  this  contract ;  said  he  could  make  a  better  and  f  ast^ 
vessel  than  any  in  the  Navy  and  in  less  time;  guaranteed 
fifteen-knot  speed ;  was  to  have  delivered  the  vessel  in  about 
a  year;  was  to  have  but  $300,000  until  completed.  The 
vessel  was  not  completed  to  time,  cannot  make  over  eight 
or  ten  knots;  Congress  long  ago  ordered  $250,000  to  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  which  had  been  paid.  The 
whole  is  a  failure,  and  Congress  now  steps  in  to  relieve 
the  contractor  from  the  liabilities  of  his  folly,  error,  and 
imprudence. 

January  26,  Saturday.  Congress  does  not  make  much 
progress  in  the  schemes  of  Reconstruction  and  impeach- 
ment. The  Radical  portion  of  the  Republicans  are  as  keen 
as  ever  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  especially  on  impeach- 
ment, but  the  considerate  hesitate.  It  is  a  party  scheme 
for  party  purposes,  not  for  any  criminal  or  wrong  act  of  the 
Prudent. 

On  Reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  there  are  differences 
and  doubts  and  darkness.  None  of  the  Radicals  have  any 
clear  conception  or  perception  of  what  they  want,  except 
power  and  place.  Nowell-defined  policy  has  been  indicated 
by  any  of  them.  Stevens  wants  a  stronger  government 
t^an  the  old  Union.  ' 
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■'■''  Violence  of  language  has  broken  out  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week.  The  Speaker,  whilst  ready  to  check  the 
Democrats,  permits  the  Radicals  to  go  to  ^ctreme  length. 
The  President  is  denoimced  and  vilified  in  the  worst  and 
most  vulgar  terms  without  any  restraint  or  intimation  of 
impropriety  from  the  presiding  oflScer,  yet  Mr.  Colfax 
wishes  to  be  popular.  His  personal  aspirations  warp  his 
judgment,  which  is  infirm,  and,  like  most  persons,  in  striv- 
ing to  reach  a  position  for  which  he  is  imfitted  he  fails. 
Those  who  may  be  pleased  for  the  moment  with  his  parti- 
san leanings  will  not  confide  in  him  beyond  the  moment.  ] 

nTanuary  28,  Monday.  The  President  sent  in  his  veto  on 
the  Colorado  Bill  to-day,  giving  cogent  and  sufiScient  rea- 
sons why  that  Territory  should  not  with  the  present  popu- 
lation be  admitted  as  a  State.  A  veto  on  the  admission  of 
Nebraska  will  go  in  to-morrow.  Both  these  vetoes  have 
been  looked  for. 

Jcmuary  29,  Tuesday.  The  Army  desires  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  Interior  Department  is 
not  disposed  to  relinquish  it.  Stanton  professes  to  care 
nothing  about  it,  and  thrusts  forward  Grant  and  other 
military  men  as  the  movers.  I  can  perceive  that  they 
have  in  him  a  prompter  and  willing  coadjutor.  As  the  Rad- 
icals are  in  sympathy  with  Stanton  and  not  with  Brown- 
ing, the  question  will  be  likely  to  go  with  the  War  rather 
than  the  Interior  Department,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  involved. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  change  good  Indian  agents,  if 
any  there  are.  Political  party  adventurers  and  speculators, 
without  conscience  or  principles,  seek  these  positions  to 
enrich  and  elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
Indians.  The  old,  single-hearted  agents  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  Indian,  studied  his  habits,  and  interested 
themselves  in  his  welfare.  Military  men  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent natiu'al  enemies  of  the  Indian,  and  if  intimacy  briiigB 
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them  into  friendly  relations,  it  can  last  only  for  a  brief 
p^od,  when  they  and  their  commands  are  ordered  away 
to  other  duty.  They  are  sojourners,  not  residents,  and  do 
not,  like  old  and  faithful  agents,  become  identified  with 
any  Indian  pohcy. 

January  31,  Thursday.  The  President  sent  for  me  this 
P.M.  to  call  if  convenient  and  when  I  could  spare  the  time. 
When  I  met  him,  he  inquired  as  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Swatara  and  Surratt  and  when  they  might  be  expected. 
I  replied  at  any  time,  yet  they  might  not  reach  Hampton 
Roads  for  ten  days.  At  present  the  boat  could  not  ap^ 
proach  Washington  on  account  of  the  ice,  and  she  would 
necessarily  be  detained  till  it  disappeared. 

The  President  remarked  that  no  good  could  result  from 
any  communication  with  Surratt,  and  that  the  more  reck- 
less Radicals,  if  they  could  have  access  to  him,  would  be 
ready  to  tamper  with  and  suborn  him.  The  man's  life  was 
at  stake,  he  was  desperate  and  resentful.  Such  a  person 
and  in  such  a  condition  might,  if  approached,  make  almost 
any  statement.  He,  therefore,  thought  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  communicate  with  others,  nor  should  imauthor- 
ized  persons  be  permitted  to  see  him.  In  these  views 
and  suggestions  I  coincided,  and  told  the  President  what 
Admiral  Goldsborough  had  communicated  and  that  the 
orders  were  stringent. 

Passing  from  this  subject,  the  President  alluded  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  an  early  reestablishment  of  the  Union.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment,  which  had  been  the  policy  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  they  had  a  policy,  was  a  failure,  and 
something  was  now  requisite  to  be  done.  He  asked 
what  I  thought  of  a  proposition  from  one  or  more  of  the 
excluded  States  for  a  compromise,  —  how  would  it  be 
received? 

I  replied  that  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the  character 
of  the  proposition;  but  that  I  knew  of  nothing  which  was 
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required  of  those  States  but  submisaon  to  the  Constitu- 
tion,  and  that  they  had  made.  Individuals  were  amenable 
to  the  laws  which  they  had  violated,  but  I  knew  of  nothing 
which  the  States  were  to  do  as  States,  beyond  acquiescoioei 
which  they  had  already  done. 

The  President  assented,  but  asked  whether,  in  the  ex- 
cited condition  of  the  country  and  the  party  feeling  which 
prevailed,  it  would  not  be  well  to  take  some  steps  whioh 
might  be  considered  a  compromise.  Let  the  Rebel  States 
themselves  make  a  tender.  Some  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment might  be  proposed  which  might  be  satisfactory  and 
could,  perhaps,  unite  all.  In  order  to  more  clearly  indicate 
his  object,  he  wished  to  submit  to  me  a  paper  which  he 
had.  This  he  brought  from  the  hbrary,  and,  sitting  down 
together,  he  requested  me  to  read  it  aloud. 

It  was  a  series  of  resolutions  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  proposed  to  adopt,  and  a  committee,  he  said,  was 
waiting  to  get  from  him  an  expression  in  regard  to  them. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  he  had  sent  for  and  desired  to  con- 
sult with  me.  The  document  had  been  prepared  with  some 
care,  and  there  were  interhneations  in  red  ink  which  had 
been  made.  I  do  not  mention  the  details  of  this  paper  be- 
cause the  President  said,  after  having  my  brief  criticisms, 
"To-morrow  is  Cabinet  day,  and  likely  the  subject  had 
then  better  be  discussed.  Moreover,  if  adopted,  they  will 
hereafter  be  published,  altered  and  changed,  perhaps,  in 
some  features  or  details." 

In  one  or  two  suggestions  made  by  me,  one  seemed  to 
strike  the  President  with  force.  A  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  declared  in  effect  that  no  State  should  retire 
from  the  Union  and  that  the  Union  should  be  perpetuated. 
I  proposed  to  amend  by  saying  that  no  State  should  volim- 
tarily  withdraw  or  be  excluded  from  the  Union,  or  deprived 
of  its  constitutional  right  of  representation,  but  that  the 
Union  should  be  perpetual.  This  was  the  idea;  as  r^ards 
the  phraseology  I  was  indifferent;  but  it  seems  to  me,  after 
past  and  present  experience,  and  with  the  centralizing 
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schemes  and  intrigues  now  upon  us,  that  the  organic  law 
should  not  only  be  against  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  a 
State,  but  against  its  exclusion  by  the  arbitrary  desire  of 
any  accidental  party  majority  in  Congress.  As  the  Radicals 
act  from  no  fixed  principles,  but  from  party  impulse  and 
greed  of  power,  they  will  object. 


XLVI 

The  Circumstanoes  attending  Motley's  Resignation  discussed  in  Cabinet  — 
The  North  Carolina  Plan  published  in  the  Richmond  Papers  —  The 
Matter  of  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  bought  by  the  Colombian  Government  and 
seized  by  the  United  States  —  Failure  of  the  Saman^  Negotiations  — 
.  Thaddeus  Stevens's  Proposal  to  establish  Military  Governments  in  the 
Southern  States  opposed  in  the  House  —  Banks  leads  the  Opposition  — 
Stanton's  Sensational  Report  on  the  Enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  —  Plain  Talk  with  the  President  about  Stanton  —  Stevens's  BDJ 
passes  the  House — Sherman's  Substitute  adopted  in  the  Senate — 
The  House  makes  Further  Amendments  —  Impeachment  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet  —  The  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  condemned  in  the  Cabinet. 

February  1,  Friday.  The  President  did  not  bring  forward 
the  dociunent  which  he  submitted  to  me  yesterday,  nor 
make  any  allusion  to  it.  A  number  of  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  committeemen  from  their  respective  States,  are 
here,  or  have  been  recently,  many  of  whom  have  called  on 
me,  and  each  has  had  something  to  say  on  the  imhappy 
condition  of  afifairs.  The  Radical  leaders  look  upon  them 
and  all  the  Southern  people  not  as  fellow  countrymen,  but 
treat  them  as  though  they  had  no  rights  and  as  if  they  did 
not  intend  they  should  be  considered  as  equals,  or  as  citi- 
zens who  have,  or  are  entitled  to,  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Seward  spoke  of  the  call  which  had  been  made  or  was 
being  made  on  him  for  the  letters  and  author  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  Mr.  Motley  and  others.  He  was,  as  usual 
when  in  difficulty  and  especially  conscious  that  he  may 
have  made  a  mistake,  very  talkative,  almost  garrulous. 
The  letters  which  passed  between  Seward  and  Motley,  end- 
ing with  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  have  been  published, 
and  very  generally  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  cen- 
sured and  severely  condenmed.  Men  and  papers  of  all 
parties  are  against  him.  Although  his  method  and  manner 
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might  have  been  different,  I  do  not  think  this  the  most 
objectionable  act  which  he  has  conmiitted.  His  informant, 
who,  he  says,  is  an  American  g^tleman  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope, told  him  that  some  of  onr  representatives  abroad  are 
denouncing  the  Administration,  particularly  the  President, 
and  expressing  views  that  are  un-American  and  offensive. 
To  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  a  communication,  coming 
from  a  person  of  position  and  character,  would  have  been 
xeprehensible,  yet  such  it  is  generally  claimed  by  his 
opponents  would  have  been  his  proper  course. 

Senator  Sumner,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  this  mat- 
ter, is  indignant  that  an  obscure  person,  as  he  assumes  this 
informant  to  be,  should  have  received  a  moment's  atten- 
tion when  making  statements  affecting  Minister  Motley, 
the  historian.  But  if  less  notorious  than  Motley,  he  may  be 
as  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  worthy,  and  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  the  official  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 
slanders  the  Government.  ''A  cat  may  look  upon  a  king," 
and  a  patriotic  American  citizen  can  hear  and  disapprove 
and  make  known  the  objectionable  and  offensive  utter- 
ances of  one  of  his  countrymen  who  is  officially  clothed  and 
recognized  as  a  representative. 

Mr.  Motley  denies  a  portion  of  the  letters,  and  that  part 
of  it,  if  Mr.  M.  is  one  of  the  offenders  alluded  to,  consti- 
tutes a  question  of  veracity  between  the  informant  and  the 
Minister.  As  Mr.  M.  disavows  the  opinions,  he  should 
have  the  privilege  and  right  of  relieving  himself.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  censorious  or  offensive,  or  careless  in  his 
language  and  utterances,  why  should  not  the  fact  be  com- 
mimicated?  He  speaks  of  his  right  to  express  his  opinions 
within  his  own  walls.  Such  would  be  the  case  undoubtedly 
were  he  a  private  citizen ;  but  a  public  man  with  stranger 
guests,  the  representative  of  his  Government  at  a  foreign 
Coiuii,  is  not  to  be  justified  in  defaming  before  a  miscel- 
laneous company  the  public  authorities  at  home. 

This  subject  has  not  been,  perhaps,  managed  discreetly 
and  courteously,  such  as  becomes  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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but  he  could  not  have  passed  the  matter  without  notice. 
Supposing  the  whole  statement  were  true  and  admitted  to 
be  true  by  M.  himself,  would  he  be  justified  or  excused 
because  he  is  a  writer  and  historian,  and  the  informant  an 
obscure  man,  as  Senator  Sumner  declares?  How  was  the 
Secretary  to  know  without  inquiry,  and  in  what  way  so 
well  as  by  direct  application  to  Motley  himself  7 

Seward  says  he  shall  answer  the  call  of  the  Senate  by  ^v- 
ing  the  whole  letter  and  the  name  of  his  informant.  I  said 
that  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  right  unless  his  informant  con- 
sented; that  I  did  not  like  this  tamely  responding  to  calls 
which  neither  house  had  a  right  to  make,  if  the  commun- 
ication was  ^ven  in  confidence.  Seward,  without  stating 
whether  his  informant  was  or  was  not  willing,  replied  that 
it  was  best  to  throw  the  whole  matter  before  Congress; 
that,  if  we  declined,  it  would  only  make  them  the  more 
noisy  and  peremptory.  I  replied  that  I  would  act  on  no 
such  principle.  Some  one  interrupted  by  asking  the  name 
of  the  informant,  and  he  said  it  was,  I  think,  McCracken, 
a  gentleman  of  character  and  lai^e  wealth,  the  former 
proprietor  of  Fort  Washington,  New  York. 

There  may  be  circumstances  and  facts  desirable  to  be 
made  public,  and  the  informant  may  consent  to  the  sur- 
render of  his  name,  but  I  apprehend  not,  and  if  not,  the 
disclosiure  is  impolitic  and  wrong.  I  have  so  little  confid- 
ence in  the  judgment,  discretion,  and  courage  of  Seward 
that  I  shall  feel  uncomfortable  until  I  know  more.  He 
is  timid  when  cornered,  and  does  many  things  that  are 
strange.  He  stated  to-day,  among  other  things,  that  when 
he  a  few  weeks  ago  brou^t  forward  Mr.  Motley's  letter  of 
resignation,  he  had  in  his  portfolio  a  soothing  letter  in  reply, 
to  the  effect  that  his  tender  of  resignation  was  perhaps 
made  without  due  consideration,  he  would  please  recon- 
sider, etc.  This  letter,  he  says,  by  some  inadvertence  had 
been  sent  off  to  Mr.  M.,  the  President,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  accepted  the  resignation  and  nominated  another 
person. 
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All  this  may  be  so,  yet  there  is  somethii^  in  the  man- 
agement and  way  of  doing  things  that  is  suspicious  and 
strange,  to  say  the  least.  Mr.  Motley  may,  on  reading  this 
miauthori2ed  letter  expressing  softly  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Seward,  become  reconciled  to  him  personally  and  doubly 
vindictive  towards  the  President. 

FAruary  5,  Tuesday.  Seward  handed  me  in  Cabinet  a 
dispatch  frpm  Mr.  Hovey,  our  Minister  to  Peru,  inclosing 
correspondence  with  Admiral  Dahlgren  relative  to  Tucker, 
a  Rebel  deserter,  formerly  Commander  in  our  Navy  and 
now  Admiral  in  the  Peruvian  Navy,  and  wished  I  would 
tiy  to  get  the  matter  adjusted.  It  is  a  troublesome  dif- 
ficulty and  not  easy  to  dispose  of,  though  not  of  great 
moment. 

Seward  also  read  McCracken's  letter  concerning  Motley 
and  other  ministers  and  consuls  abroad  who  are  out- 
spoken Radicals  and,  he  says,  objectionable  and  officious 
in  other  respects.  I  again  asked  if  McCracken  was  willing 
to  have  his  name  ^ven  to  the  public.  Without  answering 
my  question  direct,  he  said  if  men  wrote  letters  concerning 
public  men  and  public  business,  they  must  take  the  risk  of 
their  being  published.  McCracken,'Seward  says,  is  a  New- 
Yorker  of  wealth,  a  relative  of  Charles  O'Conor,  has  influ- 
ence, and  if  Sumner  and  his  men  want  to  fight  the  down- 
town bugs,  damn  them,  let  them.  This  is,  I  suppose,  sec- 
ond-hand from  Thurlow  Weed. 

The  Richmond  papers  have  the  Southern  proposed  plan 
which  the  President  showed  me  a  few  days  since.  It  was 
not  my  suggestion  to  set  off  exchmon  and  secession.  This, 
I  think,  shows  want  of  judgment  and  tact  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  subject  in  hand,  nor  do  I  think  it  wise 
to  publish  the  plan  before  it  has  even  been  submitted  to 
the  le^slature  of  any  one  State.  There  is  an  imdercurrent  / 
in  this,  as  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  that  I  dislike. 
As  regards  the  project  itself,  I  do  not  admire  it  as  a  whole, 
or  as  a  compromise.  In  fact,  I  am  not  disposed  to  tamper 
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with  the  Constitution  at  any  time,  but  if  changes  are  to 
be  made,  let  the  whole  country  participate,  and  let  there  be 
deliberation  and  consultation  and  comparison  of  opinions. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  great  and 
ytferious  movements  which  are  to  affect  omr  government 
^  and  institutions  most  deeply. 

February  8,  Friday.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  seizure  o^  the  R.  R. 
Cuyler,  a  steamer  once  owned  by  the  Government,  but 
which  had  been  sold  to  private  parties  after  the  close  of  the 
War.  Recently  she  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  and  was  seized  by  our  Government  on  the 
eve  of  sailing.  It  seems  by  the  contract  she  was  to  leave 
under  the  American  flag  and  that  the  transfer  was  to  take 
place  at  a  Colombian  port.  The  Colombian  Minister, 
Salgar,  protests  against  the  seizure  and  claims  the  transac- 
tion to  be  legal  and  in  good  faith.  Seward  says  the  sale  is 
fictitious  or  a  cover;  that  the  vessel  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  privateer,  or  passed  over  to  the  Peruvians;  and  that  no 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Salgar,  who  is  a  weak  man 
and  can  be  easily  imposed  upon.  He,  therefore,  justifies  the 
seizure  and  proposes  to  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  courts. 

I  remarked  that  I  had  given  the  question  no  study,  but 
from  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  I  doubted  the 
propriety  of  these  proceedings.  If  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment is  not  at  war  with  any  other  power,  she  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  purchase;  the  acts  of  her  representative, 
or  minister,  are  her  acts.  These  interpositions  to  check 
and  embarrass  the  sale  of  vessels,  on  mere  suspicion,  would 
injure  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  our  mechan- 
ical and  business  interests  were  already  greatly  depressed. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  the  Colombian  Min- 
ister was  to  be  respected  and  his  Government  must  be 
responsible  for  his  acts. 

Stanton  desired  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  regard  to 
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shipbuilding  and  mechanics,  which  I  did.  He  said  he  took 
an  altogether  different  view.  We  had  complained  of  Laird 
and  the  builcfers  of  Rebel  vessels  at  Glasgow.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Government  claimed  thdr  mechanics  had  a  right  to 
build  and  sell  Alabamas.  This  was  the  very  matter  now  in 
issue  with  that  Government,  iand  we  must  not  embarrass 
the  State  Dqiartment,  which  had  those  negotiations,  by 
committing  a  similar  wrong. 

I  denied  that  the  cases  were  parallel.  The  Rebels  were 
belligefents,  waging  war  against  a  Government  in  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain;  but  Colombia  was  not  a  bel- 
ligerent, and  had  as  good  a  right  to  buy  of  us,  and  we  as 
good  a  right  to  sell  to  her,  as  England  or  France. 

The  Attorney-General  and  Browning  fully  concurred 
with  me,  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Seward's  that  these 
South  American  states  were  poor  and  their  ministers,  some 
ot  them,  indifferent  men,  Mr.  Stanbery  said  we  were  not 
the  conservators  of  those  states.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Stanton  and  Seward  reiterated  thdr  claims,  the  former- 
repeating  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  that  he  would  defer  to  him.  Seward  said  it  was  a  legal 
question  and  should  be  left  to  the  Court ;  he  therefore  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Attorney-General. 

If  there  were  legal  points  and  nothing  else,  I  said,  that 
might  be  well,  but  I  insisted  this  is  a  political  question 
between  us  and  a  foreign  government;  that  it  devolved 
properly  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  legal  question. 

Like  many  others,  most  men  perhaps,  Seward  is  dis- 
posed to  evade  responsibility  when  there  is  uncertainty 
and  an  impending  storm.  Li  this  matter  of  the  R.  R.  Cuy- 
ler,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  justifiable  reason  for  her  de- 
tention. Our  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  ought  to  be  able 
to  sell  to  a  neutral  government  at  peace ;  otherwise  we  shall 
drive  all  our  customers  away  and  into  other  markets. 
There  is  want  of  energetic  national  feeling  in  the  State 
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Department  which  is  emasculating  the  comitry  of  aU 
vigor. 

The  subject  of  the  R.  R.  Cuyler  being  disposed  of,  I 
brought  up  the  case  of  the  Dunderberg.  Mr.  Webb,  the 
contractor,  claims  he  can  sell  her  at  a  great  advance  to 
a  foreign  government  and  wishes  to  refund  advances  and 
take  her.  To  this,  individually  and  officially,  I  would  not 
object,  but  others  of  the  Administration  do.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  Webb  will  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  her, 
and  if  we  refuse  him  the  opportimity  he  will  come  back  for 
a  gratuity  or  advance  award  above  the  naval  contract. 

Mr.  Seward  brought  his  son  Fred,  Assistant  Secretary^ 
to  state  the  result  of  his  mission,  which  is  a  failure.  The 
Dominicans  are  not  disposed  to  sell.  I  am  glad  of  it.  We 
can,  if  at  war  with  them,  capture  when  there  is  necessity 
easier  than  we  can  purchase,  or  cheaper  at  all  events.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  have 
had  a  station  in  the  West  Indies.  But  in  case  of  a  foreign 
war  with  England,  France,  or  Spain,  we  can  captiu'e  with- 
out difficulty  one  or  more  of  these  islands. 

Seward  and  Stanton  had  made  arrangements  to  send 
General  Meigs  to  Denmark  to  purchase  or  negotiate  for 
St.  Thomas.  I  doubted  the  necessity;  but  the  President 
ended  the  matter  by  sajnoig  he  was  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice, which  was  being  introduced,  of  sending  officers  on 
traveling  excursions  for  their  personal  benefit  'at  the 
Government's  expense.  General  Meigs  is  a  worthy  man 
and  a  good  officer,  but  a  pet  of  Seward's  and  too  much 
disposed  to  pander  to  him.  I  was,  therefore,  gratified  at 
the  prompt  and  emphatic  decision  of  the  President. 

February  9,  Satwrday.  The  House  has  been  excited  for 
a  day  or  two.  A  proposition  submitted  by  Stevens  from 
the  Reconstruction  Conmiittee,  proposing  to  establish  mil- 
itary governments  over  the  Southern  States,  meets  with 
opposition  from  many  Republicans  who  are  not  yet  Radi- 
cals. There  has  been  but  little  legblation  this  session  in  the 
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^noper]  sense  of  the  word.  A  Radical  i^uiy  caucus 
in  relation  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  all  important 
questions.  Two  thirds  of  the  Republicans  and  all  of  the 
Radical  partisans  attend.  A  majority  of  them  follow 
Stevens  and  company.  Those  who  hesitate  or  are  opposed 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  ability  to  resist.  The 
measure,  however  offensive  or  even  imconstitutional,  hav- 
ing the  caucus  sanction,  is  brought  into  the  House,  the 
previous  question  is  moved  and  carried,  and,  without  de- 
bate, adopted.  But  on  the  matter  of  these  vice-royalties, 
a  stand  was  made  against  Stevens,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  not  sustained.  Governor  Banks  appears  to  have 
been  the  leading  man  in  opposition,  but  he  had  no  plan  or 
policy  to  propose.  To-day,  I  am  told,  he  introduce  some 
rude  scheme  for  a  commission  to  take  charge  of  each  of  the 
ten  States  which  are  under  the  Radical  ban  of  exclusion. 
These  commissions  are  to  disorganize  the  States  and  then 
xeorganize  them. 

There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  sense  in  the  House,  but 
wild,  vicious  partisanship  continues  and  is  increasing. 

February  llf  Mcmday.  Eliot  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  a  committee  sent  out  by  Congress  to  New  Orleans, 
made  a  report  for  upsetting'the  State  Government  of  Lou- 
isiana and  converting  the  State  into  a  province  or  Territory, 
over  which  there  is  to  be  a  governor  and  council  of  nine,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  These  Rad- 
icals have  no  proper  conception  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment or  of  our  republican  federal  system.  On  this  absurd 
scheme  of  Eliot  and  Shellabarger,  both  centralists,  the 
House  has  ordered,  without  debate,  the  previous  question, 
—  prostrating  a  State,  tearing  down  our  governmental 
fabric,  treating  States  as  mere  corporations. 

Febnuiry  12,  Tuesday.  The  subject  of  the  R.  R.  Cuyler 
was  reported  upon  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  thought 
the  vessel  should  be  surrendered  to  the  partiesi  they  giving 
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bonds  as  required  by  statute.  The  conclusion  was  ri^t, 
and  Seward  and  Stanton  acquiesced. 

Webb,  builder  of  the  Dunderberg,  called  on  me  yester- 
day in  relation  to  his  vessel  or  contract.  He  wants  more 
money.  Senator  Morgan  was  with  him,  and  will,  I  suppose, 
introduce  a  resolution  for  a  committee.  Webb  has  thought 
I  might  exercise  equity  power,  but  this  I  shall  not  do,  al- 
though the  Attorney-General  has  given  an  opinion  to  that 
effect,  for  the  power,  I  conceive,  is  not  given  me,  but  the 
law  and  contract  must  govern  me.  Equity  power  is  with 
Congress. 

February  15,  Friday.  A  call  was  made,  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, on  the  President  for  any  facts  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  in  regard  to  f ailiure  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  When  the  resolution  reached  the  President,  he 
brought  it  before  the  Cabinet  for  answer,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney-General  on  the  suggestion  of  Stan- 
ton, that  he  should  forward  copies  to  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments for  answer.  On  receiving  the  resolution  I  answered 
immediately,  without  an  hour's  delay,  and  so,  I  think,  did 
the  other  members,  except  Stanton.  The  subject  had 
passed  from  my  mind  and  I  supposed  had  been  reported 
imtil  to-day,  when  Stanton  brought  in  his  answer  to  the 
President.  It  was  a  strange  and  equivocal  document,  ac- 
companied by  a  report  which  he  had  called  out  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  also  one  from  General  Howard.  Grant's 
report  was  brief,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  singular  paper 
transmitted  to  him  by  Howard,  being  an  omniiun-gatherum 
of  newspaper  gossip,  rumors  of  negro  murders,  neighbor- 
hood strifes  and  troubles,  amounting  to  440  in  number,  — 
vague,  indefinite  party  scandal  which  Greneral  Howard  and 
his  agents  had  picked  up  in  newspapers  and  all  other  ways 
during  four  weeks,  imder  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
War  Department,  who  had  aided  in  the  search.  There  was 
but  one  sentiment,  I  think,  among  all  present,  and  that 
was  of  astonishment  and  disgust  at  this  presentation  of 
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the  labors  of  the  War  Department.  The  Attorney-General 
asked  what  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  inquiry  made  of  the 
President.  The  resolution  called  for  what  information  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the^President  respecting  failures 
to  execute  the  law  under  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  here 
was  a  mass  of  uncertain  material,  mostly  relating  to  negro 
quarrels,  wholly  unreliable,  and  of  which  the  President  had 
no  knowledge,  collected  and  sent  in  through  General 
Grant  as  a  response  to  the  resolution. 

Two  or  three  expressed  surprise  at  these  documents. 
Stanton,  who  is  not  easily  dashed  when  he  feels  he  has 
power  and  will  be  sustained,  betrayed  guilt,  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  acknowledge,  but  claimed  that  the  in* 
formation  was  pertinent,  was  furnished  by  General  Grant. 
If,  however,  the  President  did  not  choose  to  use  it,  he  could 
decline  doing  so.  Subsequently  he  thought  the  Attorney- 
General  should,  perhaps,  decide. 

Seward  undertook  to  modify  and  suggest  changes.  I 
claimed  that  the  whole  was  wrong  and  that  no  such  reply 
could  be  made  acceptable  under  any  form  of  words. 

Randall  thought  the  letter  of  Stanton  and  the  whole 
budget  had  better  be  received,  and  that  the  President 
should  send  in  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them  when  this 
Senate  resolution  was  passed,  but  that,  having  since  re- 
ceived this  information,  he  would  have  it  looked  into  and 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Stanton,  who  showed  more  in  countenance  and  manner 
than  I  ever  saw  him,  caught  at  Randall's  proposition.  Said 
he  would  alter  his  report  to  that  effect  and  went  to  work 
with  his  pencil. 

Seward  indorsed  Randall.  Said  he  thought  all  might  be 
got  along  with  if  that  course  was  pursued. 

I  dissented  entu-ely  and  deprecated  communicating  this 
compilation  of  scandal  and  inflammable  material,  gath- 
ered by  partisans  since  the  action  of  Congress,  and  repre- 
sented to  be  a  matter  of  which  the  President  had  knowledge 
when  the  resolution  was  passed.  It  would  be  said  at  once 
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by  mischievous  persons  that  here  was  information  of  which 
Grant  complained,  but  of  which  the  President  took  no 
notice;  that  Congress  had  called  out  the  information  and 
Grant  communicated  it,  and  that  there  is  maladministra- 
tion. [I  said]  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  call;  the 
design  probably  of  the  Members  who  got  it  up. 

Stanton  looked  at  me  earnestly.  Said  he  was  as  desirous 
to  act  in  imison  with  the  President  as  any  one,  no  matter 
who ;  that  this  information  seemed  to  him  proper,  and  so, 
he  said,  it  seemed  to  General  Grant,  who  sent  it  to  him; 
but  if  others  wished  to  suppress  it  they  could  make  the 
attempt,  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  seen  this,  —  likely  had  copies. 
•  Finally,  and  with  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should,  as  the  rest  of  us  had  done,  give  all 
the  information  called  for  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge in  answer  to  the  resolution,  and  that  the  reports  of 
Grant  and  Howard  should,  with  the  rumors,  scandal,  and 
gossip,  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  if  proper. 

It  was  evident  throughout  this  whole  discussion  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  that  all  were  alike  impressed  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  McCuUoch  and  Stanbery  each  remarked  to 
me  before  we  left  that  here  was  design  and  intrigue  in  con- 
cert with  the  Radical  conspirators  at  the  Capitol.  Stanton 
betrayed  his  knowledge  and  participation  in  it,  for,  though 
he  endeavored  to  bear  himself  through  it,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  part  in  the  intrigue.  He  had  delayed  his  answer 
until  Howard  and  his  subordinates  scattered  over  the 
South  could  hunt  up  all  the  rumors  of  negro  quarrels  and 
party  scandal  and  malignity,  and  pass  them,  through  Gen- 
eral Grant,  on  to  the  President.  It  would  help  generate 
difference  between  the  President  and  the  General,  and,  if 
sent  out  to  the  coimtry  under  the  call  for  information  by 
Congress,  would  be  used  by  the  demagogues  to  injure  the 
Plresident  and,  perhaps.  Grant  also. 
,  Seward  obviously  saw  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  thing 
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and  soon  took  up  a  book  and  withdrew  from  the  discussion. 
His  friend  Stanton  was  in  a  position  where  he  could  do 
little  to  relieve  him.  Randall  played  the  part  of  trimmer 
to  extricate  Stanton,  who  availed  himself  of  the  plank 
thrown  out. 

Steward  made  allusion  to  the  difficulty  between  our  naval 
officers  and  Tucker,  the  unpardoned  Rebel  whom  the  Peru- 
vians have  made  rear-admiral,  and  wished  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  exclusive  of  him  and  mjrself ,  to  consider 
and  be  preparcKl  to  act  upon  the  subject  at  the  Cabinet- 
meeting  on  Tuesday. 

February  16,  Saturday.  Had  a  brief  conversation  with 
Browning,  who  was  at  my  house  at  reception  last  evening, 
concerning  the  proceedings  yesterday.  He  expressed  his 
amazement  at  the  coiuise  of  Stanton.  Said  he  listened  and 
observed  without  remark  till  the  close,  and  was  compelled 
to  believe  that  there  was  design  and  villainy,  if  not  ab- 
solute treachery,  at  the  bottom.  It  was  with  reluctance  he 
came  to  this  conclusion,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise. 

I  have  been  so  disturbed  by  it  and  by  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  I  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  the  President  and 
communicate  my  feelings.  I  told  him  that  it  was  with  re- 
luctance I  was  compelled  to  express  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  a  colleague  and  that  I  would  not  do  so  except  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  I  adverted  to  the  occurrences  of  yesterday 
and  told  him  I  had  carefully  and  painfully  pondered  them, 
and  my  first  impression  was  fully  confirmed  by  reflection, 
that  the  details  of  Stanton's  report,  the  introduction  of 
Grant  and  Howard,  with  their  catalogue  of  alleged  mur- 
ders and  crimes  impunished,  which  had  been  industriously 
gathered  up,  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  on  foot  to 
destroy  him  and  overthrow  his  Administration;  that  it  was 
intended  the  statement  of  reported  murders  should  go 
abroad  under  his  name,  drawn  out  by  Congress,  and  spread 
before  the  country  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  establishing 
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military  governments  over  the  Southern  States  as  a  justi- 
fication for  legislative  usmpation.  That  report  was  to  be 
the  justification  for  the  act.  There  had  been  evident  pre- 
concert in  the  matter,  and  Radical  Congressmen  were  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  alluded  to  the 
manipulation  of  officers  by  the  War  Department,  and  men- 
tioned how  improper  men  had  been  placed  at  important 
points,  being  jfirst  impressed  with  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tiBuy,  which  we  all  knew  to  be  Radical  and  hostile  to  the 
Pr^dent's  policy.  I  said  that  I  could  perceive  Grant  had 
been  strongly  but  unmistakably  prejudiced,  —  perhaps 
Beduced,  worked  over,  and  enlisted,  —  and  that  gradually 
the  Administration  was  coming  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  President  listened  and  assented  to  my  observations; 
spoke  of  the  painful  exhibition  which  Stanton  made  of 
himself;  said  he  should,  but  for  the  rain,  have  sent  for 
Grant  to  know  how  far  he  really  was  involved  in  the  mat- 
ter, etc. ;  that  as  regards  the  military  governments,  they 
were  not  yet  determined  upon,  perhaps  would  not  be. 
He  still  hesitates,  fails  to  act,  retains  bad  advisers  and 
traitors. 

February  18,  Monday.  The  session  of  the  Senate  on  Sat- 
urday continued  through  the  night  and  until  6.30  yester- 
day morning.  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the 
establishment  of  military  governments  over  the  South- 
em  States.  A  bill  to  this  eflfect  was  introduced  by  Thad 
Stevens  from  the  Reconstruction  Conmiittee,  and  was 
carried  imder  his  management  and  dictation  through  the 
House.  Very  few  attempt  to  indorse  or  justify  the  meas- 
ure, yet  all  the  Radicals  and  most  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for  it.  There  is  very  little  firmness  or  moral  courage  in  the 
House.  The  Members  dare  not  speak  nor  act  according  to 
their  convictions.  Indeed,  their  convictions  are  feeble  and 
there  is  Uttle  sincerity  in  them. 
\  In  the  Senate,  Wade,  Smnner,  and  company  undertook 
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to  force  through  the  bill  at  the  Saturday's  session.  A  stand 
was  made  by  the  minority  against  such  precipitate  and  un* 
reasonable  l^islation  on  so  important  a  measure.  Various 
amendments  were  o£fered  and  voted  down,  but  at  length, 
on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Sherman  o£fered  a  substitute 
which  was  adopted.  It  is  in  one  or  two  respects  less  ofifens- 
ive  than  the  House  bill,  but  is  still  an  outrage  upon  the 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of 
the  States.  Sunmer  was  violent,  and  Grimes  tells  me  swore 
savagely  when  Sherman's  substitute  was  adopted.  He  left 
the  Senate  in  a  rage.  Grimes  and  Siunner,  though  both 
Radicals,  are  not  friends  or  on  speaking  terms.  Of  course 
Grimes  is  enjoying  Siunner's  disappointment. 

Stevens,  Boutwell,  and  the  extreme  Radicals  are  as 
indignant  as  Sumner,  and  will  make  fight  against  the  bill 
in  its  present  shape  and  likely  secure  amendments.  The 
Republicans,  though  disliking  and  mistrusting  each  other 
more  and  more  each  day,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  break. 
There  is  no  shrewd  man  among  the  Democrats  to  take 
advantage  of  or  to  manage  their  rising  differences  or  to 
lead  his  own  party  wisely. 

Seward  and  Stanton  confuse  and  bewilder  the  mind  of 
the  President,  prevent  him  from  pursuing  a  straightfor- 
ward and  correct  course  and  from  taking  and  maintaining 
a  bold,  decisive  policy.  They  are  weakening  the  executive 
power  daily  and  undermining  the  constitutional  fabric. 
Seward  acts,  as  usual,  from  no  fixed  principles,  but  from 
mere  expediency,  his  own  self-wisdom,  not  with  a  design 
to  injure  the  President  or  to  help  the  Radicals.  He  tries  to 
resuscitate,  vitalize,  and  perpetuate  the  old  Whig  Party 
and  to  xmdo  and  destroy  the  Democratic  Party,  each  for 
the  glory  of  Seward.  Stanton  is  deep  in  the  Radical  in- 
trigues, but  contrives  to  get  along  with  and  to  use  Seward 
and  his  superficial  wisdom,  and  is  so  far  successful  as  to 
keep  his  place,  although  the  President  knows  his  mischiev- 
ous designs  and  pmposes. 
-*-  The  country  is  in  poor  legislative  hands  and  the  prospect 
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is  sadly  foreboding.  The  Constitution  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  union  and  free  government  on  a  federal  basis  are 
disregarded. 

February  22,  Friday.  The  politicians  in  and  out  of  Ck>n* 
gress  have  been  busy  for  several  days  on  the  subject  of  gov- 
erning the  Southern  States.  Sherman's  amendment  went 
down  to  the  House,  was  disagreed  to,  and  some  abomin- 
able additions  were  made.  Partisans,  and  factions,  and 
fanatics,  and  demagogues  were  each  and  all  at  work.  Fin^ 
ally  a  bill  was  adopted  establishing  military  governments 
and  martial  law  in  and  over  those  States.  Where  Congress 
gets  the  power  to  do  these  things  no  one  attempts  to  point 
out.  The  Members  of  Congress  evidently  confound  mar- 
tial law  with  mihtary  law,  and  know  no  distinction.  Con- 
gress has  the  undoubted  right  to  enact  military  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  but  martial 
law  exists  and  is  in  operation  where  there  is  no  law.  The 
will  of  the  military  officer  in  command  is  supreme.  He  can 
order  courts  martial  or  military  conmiissions  to  try  citizens 
as  well  as  soldiers,  but  citizens  cannot  be  tried  by  mihtary 
law.  Martial  law  aboUshes  jury  trials;  Congress  cannot 
abolish  them.  Martial  law  may  abridge  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  but  Congress  cannot. 

When  there  is  a  congress  or  legislature  to  enact  laws, 
there  can  be  no  martial  law.  It  would  be  a  solecism.  Yet 
this  Radical  Congress  has  undertaken  to  enact  martial  law. 
In  other  respects  the  bill  is  subversive  of  government,  de- 
stroys titles,  and  introduces  chaos. 

The  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  exercised  the  power,  which  devolved  upon  him 
when  the  Rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  the  mihtary 
forces  occupied  the  Rebel  States,  and  there  was  no  law, 
and  chaos  reigned,  of  appointing  provisional  governors  and 
ordering  other  measures  to  establish  order  and  system 
and  reintroduce  law.  Congress  could  not  do  this.  It  had 
no  authority  or  power.  All  its  powers  are  derived  from  the 
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Constitution,  the  organic  law;  but  when  martial  law  pre- 
vails, municipal  law  is  suspended. 

To-day  the  President  laid  this  bill,  and  also  the  one  re- 
specting the  tenure  of  office,  before  the  Cabinet.  The  bill 
for  the  military  government  of  the  States  was  the  only  one 
considered.  On  this  there  was  the  usual  uncertainty.  No 
one  of  the  Cabinet  advised  the  President  to  approve  the 
bill  but  Stanton.  He  said  that,  though  he  would  have 
framed  the  bill  differratly  and  altered  it  in  some  respects, 
he  should  give  it  his  sanction,  and  advised  the  President  to 
give  it  his  approval. 

Following  him,  I  wholly  dissented,  and  plainly  and 
directly  advised  the  President  to  put  his  veto  upon  it. 

Reverdy  Johnson,  the  Senatorial  trimmer,  gave  his 
vote  in  the  Senate  for  this  infamous  bill.  Stanton  quoted 
him  as  an  example  and  an  authority.  How  long  will  the 
President  be  able  to  go  on  with  such  an  opponent  at  his 
council  board? 

February  25,  Monday.  I  read  some  suggestions  on  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill  to  the  Pteddent.  They  were  prepared 
in  response  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  some 
months  since,  but  are  applicable  to\the  bill.  The  Pre- 
sident was  pleased  with  them.  I  also  left  with  him  some 
vkws  on  Hie  bill  for  the  military  government  of  the  South- 
em  States.  These  views,  which  relate  to  the  strange  plan 
of  enacting  martial  law  by  Congress,  chimed  in  with  his 
opinions. 

On  taking  the  paper,  the  President  alluded  to  the  Cab- 
inet council  on  Friday  and  the  pitiful  exhibition  which 
Stanton  made  of  himself,  and  wondered  if  he  (S.)  supposed 
hcj  was  not  understood.  The  sparkle  of  the  President's  eyes 
and  his  whole  manner  betokened  intense  though  sup- 
pressed feeling.  Few  men  have  stronger  feeling;  still  fewer 
have  the  power  of  restraining  themselves  when  evidently 
excited. 
\  I  remarked  that  it  was  but  part  of  the  drama  which  had 
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long  been  enacting  and  asked  what  was  to  be  the  condition 
of  things,  if  impeachment  were  pressed  and  an  attempt  to 
arrest  him  was  made.  This  subject  the  President  himself 
had  brought  forward  at  the  Friday  meeting.  Seward  and 
Stanton  wished  to  give  it  the  go-by,  though  each  had  his 
own  theory.  Seward  said  it  was  not  wise  to  anticipate  such 
a  thing,  —  to  discuss  it  even  among  ourselves,  —  had  an 
anecdote  to  tell,  and  his  experience  on  the  McCracken 
correspondence.  I  differed  with  him,  and  thought  it  both 
wise  and  prudent  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency  which 
was  threatened  and  had  been  imdoubtedly  discussed. 
Others  agreed  with  me  and  the  President  earnestly.  Thus 
pressed,  Seward  said  it  might  be  considered  a  law  question, 
coming  particularly  within  the  province  of  the  Attorney- 
General  whenever  it  came  up,  but  if  the  Attorney-General 
should  advise  the  President  to  submit  to  an  arrest  before 
conviction,  he  would  demand  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
the  Attorney-General.  I  asked  if  the  demand  would  be 
made  on  legal  or  poUtical  grounds.  Stanton  tried  to  evade 
the  matter;  did  not  believe  that  impeachment  would  be 
piu^ued ;  the  session  is  near  its  close,  etc. 
.  >  The  President  was  evidently  not  satisfied  with  this 
treatment  of  the  subject  when  we  had  our  conversation  on 
Saturday,  and  was  now  a  good  deal  indignant.  But  whether 
he  will  make  any  demonstration  in  that  direction  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  have  little  expectation  that  he  will,  although, 
had  I  not  previously  had  similar  strong  intimations  with- 
out any  result,  I  should  from  his  expressive  manner  have 
expected  a  change. 

Fehruary  26,  Tuesday.  At  the  Cabinet  the  subject  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  came  up.  It  had  been  postponed 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General  on  Friday.  He  said 
he  had  not  read  it  until  to-day,  but  he  required  no  time  to 
express  his  unqualified  condemnation  of  it.  In  this  the 
whole  Cabinet  were  imited.  Stanton  was  very  emphatic 
and  seemed  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be  in  accord  with  his 
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oolleagues.  The  President  said  he  was  overwhehned  with 
many  pressing  matters  which  must  be  disposed  of,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  Stanton  would  prepare  a  veto  or  make 
8uggesti(His.  Stanton  asked  to  be  excused,  for  he  had  not 
time.  The  Attorney-General  said  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  the  work.  The  President  turned  to  Seward, 
who  said  he  had  not  recently  ^ven  these  subjects  attention, 
but  he  would  take  hold  if  Stanton  would  help  him.  The 
President  suggested  that  both  the  War  and  Navy  must 
help  in  this  matter,  and  McCuUoch  expressed  a  special  de- 
sire that  I  should  participate.  I  saw  that  Seward  was  not 
taken  with  that  proposition. 

Some  general  discussion  followed,  and,  before  we  left, 
Seward  spoke  across  the  room  to  Stanton  and  requested 
him  to  call  and  enter  upon  their  duties;  but  no  invitation 
was  extended  to  me.  The  President  turned  to  me  and 
in  an  undertone  remarked  that  I  had  given  this  subject 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  he  reckoned  I  had  better  pre- 
pare a  paper.  I  told  him  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
contribute  to  the  document,  but  it  had  gone  into  hands 
that  seemed  willing  to  grapple  with  it,  and  I  apprehended 
after  what  had  been  said  that  they  would  do  it  justice. 
If,  however,  anything  was  wanted  of  me,  I  would  be 
r^sidy  to  contribute  at  any  time. 

Fdyruary  27,  Wednesday.  I  called  on  the  President  to- 
day with  a  brief  communication  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, declining  to  furnish  certain  information  which  had 
beai  called  for  at  the  instigation  of  a  claim  agent,  which 
response  I  thought  had  better  pass  through  the  President. 
The  anterooms  were  very  much  crowded.  In  the  council- 
room,  at  the  President's  table,  was  a  gentleman  busily 
writing,  who  did  not  lift  his  head  while  I  was  in  the  room, 
but  who,  I  am  confident,  was  Judge  Jeremiah  Black.  My 
interview  with  the  President  was  necessarily  brief,  for  I 
saw  he  was  engaged  and  none  were  admitted.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Black  is  assdsting  in  preparing  the  veto  message 
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on  the  Military  Government  Bill^  stating  some  of  the  l^al 
objections. 

This  evening^  just  before  I  left  theDepartment,  Seward's 
clerk  Smith,  his  legal  clerk,  called  and  said  Mr.  Stanton 
was  with  Mr.  Seward  and  they  wished  to  know  where  they 
could  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  removals  from 
office,  to  which  I  had  made  reference  in  some  of  our  discus- 
sions. I  told  him  I  could  not  get  the  volume  at  that  time, 
nor  did  I  know  whether  it  was  published  in  Webster's 
Works,  but  that  it  was  in  the  great  debate  on  Calhoun's 
resolution  in  1834.  He  said  that  could  not  be,  that  the 
speech  must  have  been  in  1830;  they  had  searched  for  it 
through  1830,  1831,  and  1832.  I  told  them  they  had  not 
looked  late  enough,  that  Calhoun  was  then  Vice-President 
and  not  a  Senator. 

No  invitation  came  for  me  to  participate.  This  is  best. 
Our  views  are  so  different  in  many  respects  that  it  is  well 
I  should  be  absent.  The  principles  of  Seward  and  Stanton 
and  their  party  education  were  different,  and  all  may  work 
out  well,  —  better  than  if  I  were  with  them. 

February  28,  Thursday.  Young  Ruger,  of  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin,  who  was  nominated  postmaster  at  that  place,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  and  has  come  on  here.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Senator  Howe,  that  gentleman  said  to  Ruger  the 
Senate  would  confirm  no  man  for  any  office  who  did  not 
vote  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Randall,  Postmaster- 
General,  thinks  it  best  to  nominate  only  such  Republicans 
as  will  be  confirmed,  and  so  told  Ruger.  Under  such  course 
and  practice  the  President  will  have  very  Uttle  opportunity 
to  strengthen  himself  or  maintain  his  rightful  authority. 
Randall  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  under  suspicious  cir- 
ciunstances.  There  are  many  indications  that  he  is  under 
bad  influences.  Some  of  his  associations  are  bad. 

Sumner  and  Chandler  made  a  gross  and  indecent  attack 
on  McCuUoch  in  the  Senate,  and  were  rebuked  by  Sher- 
man and  Fessenden.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  de- 
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plorable  when  such  men,  m  such  positions,  thus  exhibit 
themselves.  Chandler's  instincts  are  low  and  debasing, 
always.  Sumner  is  domineering,  arrogant,  insolent,  and 
presiuning.  He  is  angry  because  a  brother-in-law  was 
removed  for  malconduct.  Chandler  is  mad  because  he 
cannot  dictate  all  the  Michigan  appointments.  High  Sena- 
torial duties  are  discharged  by  men  who  in  their  official 
acts  are  governed  by  narrow  personal  considerations. 
Little  r^ard  is  felt  for  the  country,  while  private  resent- 
ments are  all-controlling.  I  am  not  certain  that  judicious 
selections  are  always  made,  but  I  do  know  that  good  and 
judicious  men  are  rejected  for  no  cause. 


XLVII 

Seward  and  Stanton  prepara  the  Veto  Message  on  the  Tenure-of-Offioe  Bill 

—  Vetoes  of  this  and  the  Military  Government  Bill  sent  in  —  Reverdy 
Johnson's  Extraordinary  Course  —  Butler's  Animosity  towards  Grant 

—  The  Chances  of  Impeachment  —  The  Close  of  One  Congress  and  the 
Beginning  of  Another  —  The  Powers  of  the  Military  Governors  —  The 
President's  Exclamation  in  regard  to  Impeachment  —  Ex-Congressman 
Law  of  Indiana  on  Andrew  Johnson  —  The  Preddent's  Reticence  — 
Randairs  Conciliatory  Attitude  towards  the  Radicals  —  Stanton  ap- 
parently to  select  the  Military  Governors  —  Sickles  among  the  Generals 
chosen  as  Governors  —  Wall  Street's  Influence  in  Congress  —  The 
Alaskan  Purchase  Treaty  —  Death  of  Charles  Eames  —  His  Career  — 
Senator  Foster  and  the  Austrian  Mission  —  No  Opposition  to  the  Rus- 
sian Treaty  in  the  Cabinet  —  The  ex-Confederate  Admiral  of  the  Peru- 
vian Navy  to  be  saluted  by  American  Officers  —  Indian  Affairs  —  The 
President  wishes  to  offer  the  Austrian  Mission  to  General  Blair  —  Judge 
Blair's  Story  of  the  Action  of  General  Grant  and  General  Dick  Taylor 
against  Seward  and  Stanton  —  Private  Secretary  Moore's  Relations 
with  Stanton  —  Congress  refuses  to  adjourn  —  The  Alaskan  Treaty 
signed  —  Seward  tells  ex-Minister  Bigelow  how  he  shaped  Lincoln's 
Cabinet. 

March  1,  Friday.  Seward  and  Stanton  have  prepared 
and  handed  to  the  President  the  veto  message  on  the  bill 
for  the  tenure  of  office.  They  did  not  see  fit  to  submit  it  to 
me,  and  I  hesitated  whether  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
fact.  Amidst  other  multitudinous  duties  he  supposes,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  I  have  participated  in  and  revised  the 
message.  On  the  whole,  concluded  to  say  nothing  unasked. 

But  Uttle  was  done  in  Cabinet.  Some  little  discrepancies 
between  Stanbery  and  Black,  who  has  been  consulted, 
have  delayed  the  veto  on  the  Military  Government  Bill, 
which  is  the  absorbing  measure  in  titds  exciting  time  of 
extraordinary  measures. 

Business  of  importance  has  been  as  usual  delayed  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  Office  and  place  have  been  the  en- 
grossing subjects  of  the  Members.  Legislation  by  which 
the  appointments  may  be  transferred  from  the  Executive 
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to  Congress,  by  which  Radicals  in  office  may  be  retained 
in  place,  or  that  will  secure  Radical  appointments,  has 
been  a  primary  object.  To  break  down  State  independence  ^ 
and  State  rights,  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  character 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  great  purposes  with  the  Radical  leaders.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  is  to  be  subverted  and 
constitutional  limitations  are  to  be  swept  away,  provided  ^ 
the  Radicals  can  succeed.  Hate  of  the  Rebels  and  of  all 
whites,  whether  Rebels  or  not,  if  they  Uved  in  the  Rebd 
States,  with  intense  love  for  the  negro,  the  ''wards  of  the 
nation,'^  for  whom  the  rights  and  feelings  of  white  men  are 
freely  sacrificed,  characterizes  Congress. 

March  2,  Saturday.  The  President  is  greatly  pressed 
with  business.  Sent  in  to-day  his  two  vetoes.  That  on  the 
establishment  of  military  governments  over  the  ten  States 
was  received  with  deep  interest.  The  opinions  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  are  imdoubtedly  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  but  they  have  not  the  independence  and 
moral  courage  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  convictions  and 
confront  the  Radicals.  Party  subjection  overpowers  them. 
Thad  Stevens  and  the  discipline  of  the  caucus  are  potent. 

In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  party  dominates  over 
country.  Fear  comes  over  the  feeble-minded,  who  com- 
prise nearly  one  half  of  the  Senate.  If  two  or  three  hesi- 
tated, the  recent  extraordinary  course  of  Reverdy  Johnson 
decided  them  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  party.  Johnson 
knows  and  says  the  bill  is  imconstitutional  and  wrong,  yet 
he  violates  hb  oath  and  votes  for  it.  His  justification  is 
that  the  Radicals,  in  their  fury,  will  impose  harder  terms  if 
these  are  not  accepted,  and  he  wants  the  coimtry  should 
have  repose.  It  is  known,  however,  that  his  son-in-law  is 
an  earnest  candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of 
Maryland,  and  he  could  not,  under  existing  circimistances, 
expect  to  be  confirmed  by  this  Senate,  were  the  President 
to  nominate  him.  ^This  apostai^  of  Johnson  will  insure  the 
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son-in-law's  oonfinnation,  provided  he  gets  the  nomination, 
and  Reverdy,  to  say  nothing  of  other  malign  influences, 
fancies  that  his  position  as  Senator  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  President  in  case  of  impeachment  will  secure  the 
selection.  I  have  no  doubt  this  old  political  prostitute  has 
been  governed  by  these  mercenary  personal  considera- 
tions. He  has  a  good  deal  of  legal  ability,  but  is  not  over- 
burdened with  political  principles.  This  conduct  occasions 
less  sxuprise  on  that  account.  Sad  is  the  condition  of  the 
oountry  when  such  men  influence  its  destiny. 

March  3,  Sunday.  Spent  two  or  three  hours  at  the  Pre- 
sident's this  morning.  M cCulloch  and  Browning  called  for 
me.  Seward  and  Randall  were  there.  The  President  was 
calm,  but  I  thought  more  dejected  than  I  had  almost  ever 
seen  him.  Not  that  he  expre^^  himself  despondingly ,  but 
his  air  and  manner  were  of  that  appearance.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  had  had  but  little  sleep,  for  he  spoke  of 
transactions  past  midnight. 

^  While  the  President  was  absent  for  a  short  time  in  the 
library,  Browning  remarked  that  he  felt  disturbed  by 
the  state  of  things.  "How,"  said  he,  *'is  Grant?  Does  any 
one  know  his  opinions,  and  what  stand  he  takes?" 

Seward  said  he  would  know  to-morrow  at  2  p.m.,  or 
perhaps  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  Browning  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  opened  his  eyes.  "How,"  inquired  he,  "shall  I 
know?"  "Why,"  replied  Seward,  "Benjamin  F.  Butler 
will  be  sworn  in  by  that  time,  and  his  animosity  towards 
Grant  is  so  much  greater  than  it  is  towards  the  President 
that  he  will  make  his  opinions  known  and  understood  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  When  that  is  done,  you  will  all 
understand  where  Grant  stands." 

This  was  delivered  very  oracularly,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Seward  has  turned  this  matter  over  in  his  mind  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  will  have  a  fast  friend 
in  Grant  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  between  him 
and  Butler.  Whether  Stanton  has  helped  to  impress  this 
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on  Seward  is  uncertain.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  practicing  on  the  too  ready  credulily  of 
the  Secretaryof  State  in  this  matter.  He  is  too  ready  to  be-  . 
lieve  what  he  wishes,  if  he  has  even  but  slight  authority. 

Randall  thought  there  was  not  much  probability  that 
the  impeachment  scheme  would  be  pressed  any  further. 
Encouraged  by  this,  Seward  said  nothing  would  be  done. 
'^But/^  remarked  Browning, ''  provided  they  should  go  on, 
what  have  we  to  depend  upon? "  Seward  evaded  a  dii^eot 
answer;  spoke  of  the  discontent  of  the  business  men;  said 
the  Members  were  also  disturbed.  Randall  took  the  same 
view;  said  Congress  would  not  consent  to  this  thing. 

I  said  that  was  the  common-sense  view,  and  if  these 
were  any  reliable  intelligence  and  firmness  in  Congress 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter  at  once.  But,  unfor* 
tunately,  there  was  neither  good  sense,  ability,  nor  inde* 
pendenoe  among  the  Radicals.  There  is  no  individuality 
among  the  well-meaning  Members.  A  few  leaders  and  the 
Radical  cohorts  had  entire  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  Re- 
publicans. Stevens,  Butler,  Boutwell,  Schenck,  Kelley,  and  y^ 
a  few  other  violent  partisans  led  the  positive  element, 
and  in  revolutionary  times  such  as  these  the  positive  and 
the  violent  always  controlled.  If  the  men  I  had  named 
and  a  few  others  willed  it,  the  House  would  unquestion- 
ably impeach,  whether  they  found  a  reason  therefor  or 
not.  I,  therefore,  thought  Browning's  inquiry  pertinent 
and  that  the  subject  should  receive  attention. 

Seward  admitted  that  the  positive  element  invariably 
bore  sway,  and  told  of  some  who  had  dined  with  him  the 
past  week  and  swore  they  would  not  vote  to  impeach,  but 
he  told  them  they  would  despite  their  assertions,  if  Stevens 
demanded  it,  —  that  they  were  drawn  on  step  by  step. 

Randall  made  no  further  remark.  I  have  a  distrust  of 
him  that  I  can't  remove.  I  regret  it  and  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken. He  is  not  treacherous,  that  I  am  aware,  to  the  Pre- 
sident, but  he  is  on  terms  with  the  President's  enemieB 
and  has  bad  associates. 


•  • 
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'  The  President  said  he  had  last  night,  after  one  o'clock, 
a  letter  from  Reverdy  Johnson  requesting  that  his  son-in- 
law,  Ridgely,  might  be  nominated  District  Attorney.  This, 
the  President  remarked,  was  about  as  cool  a  piece  of  as- 
surance as  he  had  ever  witnessed.  It  does  not  surprise  me. 
What  will  the  President  do? 

March  4,  Monday.  Went  at  half-past  nine  to  the  Capi- 
tol. The  President  directed  the  Cabinet  to  meet  at  that 
time.  I  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  my  way  and 
found  the  President  very  busy.  He  had  signed  all  the  bills 
sent  him  save  three.  One  was  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  the  second  section  of  which,  as  well  as  some  others, 
was  objectionable,  —  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  advise 
him  to  sanction  it.  Another  was  the  Woolens  Bill,  which 
I  had  not  examined,  but  which  McCulloch  thought  the 
Plresident  had  better  sign  with  a  protest. 

The  two  houses  were  in  session  until  after  meridian. 
Time  was  set  back.  The  session  was  called  as  of  the  2d  of 
March,  Sunday  being  dies  non.  The  houses  had  each  taken 
frequent  recesses  without  adjourning.  It  was  the  only 
evidence  of  regard  for  the  Constitution  which  I  witnessed, 
and  this  was  a  fiction. 

I  looked  briefly  into  the  Senate,  where  the  new  Senators 
were  being  sworn  in.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have  seen  the 
Senate  in  session  since  I  was  there  at  the  adjournment  last 
July.  I  could  not  respect  the  body  or  many  of  its  members. 
They  are,  in  their  intense  faction  hate  of  Southern  whites 
and  zeal  for  the  negro,  determined  to  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  the  Republic. 

Foster  and  I  met  in  the  passage  as  I  was  going  into  the 
Senate.  He  was  looking  disconsolate,  but  I  wasted  no 
sympathy  on  him,  and  in  the  few  words  which  passed  I  was 
not  hypocrite  enough  to  express  cmy  regret  that  his  term 
had  closed.  I  was  sorry  that  Cowan,  frank  and  bold,  hon- 
est as  regards  measures,  though  not  always  correct  in  his 
estimate  of  men,  should  leave*  The  Senate  in  its  meanness 
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did  not  act  on  his  nomination  to  Vienna.  It  neither  rejected 
nor  confirmed  him. 

Beverdy  Johnson's  son-in-law  was  nominated  and  con* 
firmed  to  be  District  Attorney  for  Maryland.  So  much  for 
disregarding  principle,  conviction,  and  duty.  Who  influ- 
enced the  President  in  this  matter  I  know  not.  Seward,  I 
am  satisfied,  assented  to  it,  if  he  did  not  advise  it.  Johnson 
was  frequently  in  and  out,  and  I  saw  Cowan  with  him.  Not 
unlikely  the  good-natured  Senator  wa^  persuaded  to  ap- 
peal to  the  forbearing  President. 

I  went  with  McCulloch  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  crowded.  The  Clerk  was  just  commencing  to 
call  the  roll  for  Speaker,  and  I  left.  Some  changes  take 
place  in  this  body.  Ten  States  are  excluded  and  imrepre- 
sented,  but  the  Radical  fragment  will  press  forward  all 
all  the  more  earnestly  for  mischief. 

March  5,  Tuesday.  Some  of  the  Radical  revolutionary 
measures  were  discussed  to-day  in  Cabinet.  The  legisla- 
tion and  action  of  Congress  have  thrown  several  hundred 
officers  out,  and  the  public  funds  are  in  jeopardy.  Intent 
on  office,  place,  and  power,  the  real  interests  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  neglected  or  not  considered  by  the  Radicals. 
Want  of  comprehension  of  consequences  and  a  feeling  of 
irresponsibility  have  been  manifest  throughout. 

A  question  came  up  as  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  military  governors  who  were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Southern  States.  Stanton  said  they  must  be  subordin- 
ate and  accountable  to  their  superiors  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  military  departments.  Stanbery  doubted  the  coi> 
rectness  of  this  view.  I  put  the  distinct  question  whether, 
if  there  were  confficts  of  opinion  between  the  military  gov- 
ernor and  his  superior,  —  as  for  instance  if  the  brigadier 
governor  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  should  take  a  position, 
or  issue  an  order  which  was  disapproved  by  Major-General 
Thomas,  in  command  of  that  military  department,  would 
he  override  and  annul  the  order  of  the  military  governor? 
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Btanton  said  General  Thomas'  order  would  control.  I 
questioned  it  and  claimed  that  the  special  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  act,  if  the  act  was  of  any  validity,  made  the 
brigadier  independent  of  General  Thomas  in  governing 
the  States  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

This  seemed  the  prevailing  opinion,  but  at  Stanton's 
request,  decision  was  deferred  until  Friday,  he  promising 
in  the  mean  time  to  investigate  the  subject. 

March  6,  Wednesday.  I  was  with  the  President  on  a 
little  business,  and  Stanbery  was  present  at  the  early  part 
of  our  interview.  The  subject  of  yesterday's  decision  on 
the  powers  of  the  brigadiers  was  introdu(^  by  S.,  who 
said  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  regard  to  it;  he 
thinks  Stanton  and  his  friends  have  overshot  the  mark« 

After  Stanbery  left,  the  President  continued  the  conver- 
sation on  the  same  topic,  and  if  he  intended  to  enforce  an 
unconstitutional  law  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  right  men  for  military  govemor8,iI  urged  him  to 
be  certain  in  regard  to  his  men  for  those  positions  and 
to  have  an  interview  with  each  before  giving  them  orders. 
He  assented  fully. 

I  then  alluded  again  to  the  condition  of  things  here  in 
Washington.  In  the  event  of  the  Radical  leaders  succeeding 
in  their  intrigue  to  procure  an  impeachment,  the  first  step 
after  impeachment  should  be  voted  would  be  to  order  his 
arrest.  If  he  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  an  arrest,  was 
he  prepared  to  meet  it?  Whom  could  he  confide  in?  Who  of 
the  military  men,  or  of  the  War  Department,  would  stand 
by  him  against  an  order  issued  by  Congress,  or  the  Senate 
as  a  court,  under  the  signature  of  the  Chief  Justice,  com- 
manding his  arrest?  I  had  on  two  or  three  occasions,  I  re- 
marked, introduced  this  topic,  not  that  it  was  pleasant  or 
interesting  to  me,  but  it  was  important  to  him  and  the 
country.  Once  he  had  himself  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject, but  a  direct  and  positive  answer  by  the  Cabinet  or 
some  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  evaded  by  the  Cabinet 
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or  some  of  the  members.  The  FtesideEit  said  yes,  he  was 
aware  of  it,  but  he  would  bring  the  subject  to  a  decision 
next  Friday.  I  told  him  it  was  in  my  opinion  due  to 
himself,  although  Mr.  Seward  had  said  it  was  not  best  to 
anticipate. 

But  it  has  been  the  misfortune,  the  weakness,  the  great 
error  of  the  President  to  delay,  —  hesitate  before  acting. 
It  has  weakened  him  in  public  estimation,  and  j^ven  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  strong  in  his  own  opinions.  Yet 
I  know  of  no  man  who  is  more  firm,  when  he  has  once  taken 
a  stand.  But  promptness,  as  well  as  firmness,  is  necessary 
to  inspire  public  confidence. 

March  7,  Thursday.  The  Radicals  are  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  impeachment,  and  also  as  to  the  adjourn- 
ment. Some  wish  a  continuous  session,  some  wish  to 
adjourn  to  May,  others  until  October  or  November.  The 
Senate  seem  determined  to  adjourn  over  until  the  fall, 
while  the  extre^ne  Radicals  wish  to  continue  in  session,  al- 
thou^  there  is  no  business  requiring  thdr  presence.  But 
th^  desire  to  administer  the  government  and  impeach  the 
President.  Not  that  he  has  committed  any  wrong  or  that 
any  offense  can  be  stated;  but  they  have  had  a  committee 
searching  the  country  to  find,  if  possible,  some  mistake, 
some  error,  some  act  which  can  be  construed  into  a  polit- 
ical fault  and  thus  justify  his  removal,  because  he  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Radicalism. 

March  8,  Friday.  Very  little  was  done  to-day  in  Cabinet. 
It  was  expected,  I  think,  by  all  that  the  President  would 
bring  forward  measures  in  relation  to  the  Military  Govern* 
ment  Act,  and,  therefore,  they  had  omitted  pressing  any 
business  except  such  as  was  absolutely  necessary  from  the 
Departments.  But  the  President  made  no  allusion  to  the 
subject.  He  said  he  was  very  much  engaged,  as  he  must 
be,  not  only  on  that  of  the  military  government  but  other 
matters  which  should  be  immediate^  disposed  of.  .  - 
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After  the  meeting,  or  the  regular  session,  was  over,  Mc- 
Cnlloch  reached  over  the  table,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
President  was  sitting,  I  being  as  usual  on  his  left,  and 
Browning  came  and  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side 
and  said  something  in  a  low  tone  which  I  did  not  hear,  or 
which  passed  out  of  my  mind  in  consequence  of  what 
subsequently  occurred.  He  said  it  —  his  suggestion,  what- 
ever it  was  —  would  check  the  impeachment  movement. 
The  President  replied  hastily :  **  I  will  do  nothing  to  check 
impeachment,  if  there  is  any  wish  to  press  it.  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  allusions  to  impeachment.  God  Almighty 
knows  I  will  not  turn  aside  from  my  public  duties  to  attend 
to  these  contemptible  assaults  which  are  got  up  to  embar- 
rass the  Administration.  Let  the  House  go  forward  and 
busy  themselves  in  that  matter  if  they  wish." 

Tliere  are  rumors  as  to  the  persons  to  be  selected  as  mili- 
tary governors,  and  I  think  the  President  is,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  consulting  with  General  Grant.  How  far  Grant 
confers  with  Stanton,  I  know  not,  nor  does  the  President, 
—  if  he  confers  at  all.  That  Grant  may  be  biased  by  Stan- 
ton and  Holt,  with  whom  he  has  constant,  intimate  inter- 
course is  not  improbable.  However,  my  impression  has 
been  that  Grant  is  himself  rightly  disposed,  though  there 
are  some  things  which  indicate  subtlety  and  dupUcity. 

March  9,  Saturday.  Law  of  Indiana,  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses, 
called  on  me,  being  on  a  visit  to  Washington.  We  have 
been  good  friends  since  our  first  acquaintance.  He  said  he 
had  just  paid  his  respects  to  the  P^ident  and  reminded 
him  of  an  incident.  In  the  summer  of  1861,  he,  L.,  was  at 
the  Burnett  House  in  Cincinnati  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  an 
extra  session.  He  had  just  finished  his  meal, — breakfast,  I 
think, — and  came  out  on  the  piazza,  when  a  troop  of  horse, 
both  riders  and  animals  somewhat  jaded,  rode  up,  and 
opening  in  line^  a  citizen^  in  citizen's  dress  much  dustedi 
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came  forward  and  dismounted.  That  man,  exhausted  and 
covered  with  dust,  was  Andrew  Johnson,  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  his  way  to  Washington  under  the  call  of  the 
Ftesident,  and  the  military  authorities  had  dispatched  a 
troop  of  horse  to  escort  and  guard  him  across  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  ^'I  little  thought/'  said  Law,  'Hhat  I  should 
ever  hear  Andrew  Johnson  denoimced  as  a  Rebel,  or  a  sym- 
pathizer with  Rebels;  that  partisan  malice  would  ever 
accuse  him  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Union ;  but  God  only 
knows  what  we  are  coming  to  in  these  Radical  times.  Such 
a  patriot  as  Johnson,''  said  Law,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  ^'a  man  who  has  suffered  and  done  so  much, 
des^ves  better  treatment  from  his  coimtrymen." 

March  11,  Monday.  Senator  Morgan  says  Nye  returns 
from  C!onnecticut,  where  he  has  been  making  political 
speeches,  very  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  if  extra 
efforts  are  not  put  forth,  Deming  will  lose  his  election  to 
Congress.  Were  the  election  to  take  place  at  this  time,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  Radicals  would  be  beaten,  but 
much  can  be  done  in  three  weeks. 

Stanbery  and  myself  were  with  the  President  a  short 
time  this  morning.  Business  disposed  of,  some  conversation 
followed  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  military  governors. 
We  both  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  judicious,  good,  re- 
liable men.  The  President  assented  and  said  he  hoped  to 
finish  up  the  matter  to-day,  but  he  made  no  intimation  as 
to  the  persons  whom  he  should  designate.  I  had  no  desire 
to  ask,  and  Stanbery  seemed  likewise  disposed. 

The  President  is  without  doubt  too  reticent  with  his 
Cabinet  advisers,  and  perhaps  with  all  his  friends,  although 
inclined  to  much  public  speaking  and  free  utterance  on 
matters  that  are  public.  From  his  silence  on  the  subject 
of  military  governors  I  do  not  anticipate  a  judicious  selec- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  siuprised  if  Grant,  in  whom  he  still 
has  confidence,  and  possibly  Stanton,  are  the  only  persons 
whom  he  consults.  If  so  he  will  have  trouble. 
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March  12,  Tuesday.  Current  matters  of  no  special  inter- 
est to-day  in  Cabinet.  Appointments  and  rejections  were 
talked  over.  I  do  not  learn  that  the  President  and  some 
of  the  Departments  have  any  system  in  this  matter  of 
appointments  and  removals.  Randall  equivocates,  trims, 
and  gives  in  to  the  Radicals.  It  is  said  he  was  confirmed 
with  that  imderstanding.  He  has  no  backbone  or  power. 
If  the  Senate  rejects  a  good  man  because  he  is  friendly  to 
the  President  and  adheres  to  the  Constitution,  Randall  is 
content  to  present  another  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter, a  tool  of  the  Senate,  an  enemy  to  the  President,  a  wild 
Radical.  Of  course  no  party  can  succeed  imder  such  man- 
agement, and  the  Administration  is  consequently  making 
no  headway.  McCulloch  is  a  different  and  much  better 
man  than  Randall  in  every  respect;  but,  overwhelmed 
with  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  coimtry,  he  is  for 
conciliating  the  Radicals,  yields  too  much,  and  Randall 
and  others  increase  that  infirmity.  The  tendency  is  all 
wrong. 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  President  in  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  military  governors.  [He  took  Stanton  aside  and 
had  a  conversation  of  some  fifteen  minutes  with  him,  while 
the  rest  were  waiting.  At  the  close  Stanton  was  unusually 
jubilant,  had  a  joke  or  two  with  McCulloch  and  could  not 
suppress  his  feelings.  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  if  Stan- 
ton selects  or  controls  the  military  governors,  and  I  think 
Seward  has  advised  that  he  should.  These  two  men  have 
contrived  to  break  down  the  Administration,  —  Seward 
without  intending  it.  Thurlow  Weed  has  been  in  town  for 
a  day  or  two,  almost  as  much  at  the  War  as  at  the  State 
Department.  His  counsel  is  always  pernicious. 

March  13,  Wednesday.  Judge  Field  called  on  me  to-day. 
He  is  very  soimd  and  correct  on  the  great  questions  before 
the  country.  He  concurred  with  me  as  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  President  and  the  misfortimes  which  he 
has  brought  on  himself  and  the  country  by  failing  to  act 
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promptly  on  his  own  convictioDs,  and  by  listening  to  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  not  his  friends. 

Judge  Field  has  no  confidence  in  Stanton  and  fears  he 
will  influence  bad  appointments  for  military  governors, 
and  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  General  Sickles  would 
not  be  selected. 

The  paper  this  morning  announces  the  generals  who 
have  been  designated,  and  Sickles  is  one  of  them.  Sickles 
is  a  favorite  of  Stanton,  who  defended  him  for  murdering 
Key.  I  do  not  think  the  selections  in  several  respects  ju- 
dicious. That  of  Sickles  accounts  for  Stanton's  exuberant 
feelings  yesterday  and  confirms  my  impression  that  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  selections,  some  of  which  will  be  likely 
to  cause  difficulty.  It  would  not  be  easy,  however,  to  go 
among  the  military  men  and  choose  five  in  whom  to  repose 
full  confidence.  In  listening  to  Stanton  the  President  has 
made  no  friends.  The  War  Department  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  appointments.  '^  The  slime  of  the  serpent  is  over 
them  all.''  General  Grant  has  apparently  borne  himself 
under  all  influences  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  yet  I 
think  he  is  to  some  extent  affected  and  has  been  swayed 
by  Radical  influence. 

March  14,  Thursday.  McCulloch  spent  some  time  with 
me  this  evening.  He  is  a  good  deiJ  desponding.  Says 
Congress  is  very  corrupt.  Certain  Wall  Street  operators 
know  daily  what  is  done  in  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittees.  He  gets  information  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  committee  by  way  of  Wall  Street  before 
the  conmiittee  reports  to  or  advises  with  him,  and  his  own 
movements  are  also  in  that  way  betrayed.  These  Radical 
patriots  are  swindling  the  country  while  imposing  on  its 
credulity. 

The  want  of  prompt  and  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  who  is  deceived  by  Stanton,  aided  by 
Seward,  who  supports  Stanton,  we  both  lamented.  It  has 
made  the  Administration  a  failure  and  transferred  power 
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from  the  Executive  to  CJongress,  which  is  now  omnipotent 
and  unrestrained.  On  every  hand  the  Executive  has  been 
hedged  in  and  crippled.  It  annoys  McCulloch  that  Stan- 
ton should  have  the  ear  and  confidence  of  the  President, 
while  to  him  it  is  obvious  that  the  President  is  betrayed; 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  who  are  faithfully  discharging 
their  duties,  are  assailed,  while  Stanton,  who  is  faithless 
and  treacherous,  escapes,  —  has  all  the  appropriations  he 
asks. 

But  McCulloch  does  not  realize  what  is  obvious  to  me, 
—  that  Seward  has  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Plresident,  and  is  the  man  who  by  his  efforts  and  repre- 
sentations retains  Stanton.  These  two  men  have  sacri- 
ficed the  President.  He  haspermitted  it  and  thereby  made 
his  Administration  impotent. 

March  15,  Friday.  Seward  produced  a  treaty  for  ac- 
quiring the  Russian  possessions  in  North  America.  All 
assented  to  submitting  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  subject  of  naval  courtesies  with  Tucker,  the  Rebel 
deserter,  whom  Peru  has  made  admiral  of  her  navy,  came 
up.  No  one  stood  by  me,  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President 
patiently  listened.  Stanton  declared  his  heart  and  sym- 
pathies were  with  me,  but  the  question  of  international 
comiiesies  he  thought  should  be  left  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney-General.  This  lugging  in  the  Attorney- 
General  on  international  law  and  political  questions  and 
committing  them  to  him  I  do  not  like.  It  is  to  enlist 
Stanbery  and  relieve  Seward  of  responsibility  in  a  matter 
which  belongs  to  the  State  Department. 

I  could  percdve  that  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
consulted,  and  was  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  wished.  As  usual  the  Secretary  of 
State  disregards  not  only  the  national  punctilio  but  the 
national  points  [«u;], — surrenders  all  when  the  easy  work- 
ing of  his  own  Department  is  concerned. 
■  Stanton,  who  has  h^:etofore,  and,  as  he  declared,  de- 
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liberately,  agreed  with  me,  fdl  away  at  the  crisis.  This 
did  not  disappoint  me.  He  always  goes  with  Seward. 
They  are  one. 

March  16,  Saturday.  Charles  Eames  died  this  after- 
noon. He  was  in  many  respects  a  very  superior  man,  and, 
though  a  private  citizen,  his  death  is  a  public  loss.  I  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  the  best-read  and  most  correct 
admiralty  lawyer  in  the  country,  and  the  best  authority 
on  questions  of  maritime  law.  I  have  seen  but  little  of 
him  for  a  year  past,  —  he  has  been  so  iiomersed  in  busi- 
ness, —  but  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  get  his  opinion  on 
important  questions  when  I  had  doubts  and  when  I  dif- 
fered with  others  whose  opinions  I  thought  of  value. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  became  acquainted  during  Polk's 
Administration.  He  was  a  clerk  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Navy  Department.  Appleton  was  then  Chief  Clerk.  Both, 
though  my  juniors,  are  now  dead.  Eames  became  editor 
of  the  Union,^  was  commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Minister  to  Venezuela,  etc.  His  attainments  placed  him, 
though  unpretentious,  high  as  a  publicist  and  statesman. 
As  a  poUtician  he  lacked  force,  but  was  an  excellent 
adviser.  His  politics  were  democratic  Republican.  As  a 
critic  he  was  acute  and  accurate.  Marcy,  Everett,  and 
Guthrie  submitted  to  him  some  of  their  most  important 
papers  before  giving  them  publicity.  He  was  the  young- 
est and  best  scholar  in  the  most  renowned  class  which 
ever  graduated  at  Harvard. 

Buchanan  treated  Eames  shabbily,  and  when  I  came 
here  at  the  commencement  of  Lincoln's  Administration, 
he  was  low  in  finance  and  business  and  somewhat  de- 
jected. We  soon  renewed  our  acquaintance,  became  so- 
cial, and  I  was  enabled  to  assist  him.  He  was  a  politician 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  did  not  love  the  practice 
of  the  law,  but  necessity  impelled  him,  and,  being  thrown 
out  of  public  employment  by  the  perverse  action  and 
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opposition  of  Seward  and  the  cold  duplicity  of  Chase,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  profession.  The  prize  cases  brought 
him  forward,  and  the  Treasury  availed  itself  of  his  ability. 
Not  endowed  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  broke  down 
under  the  pressure  of  certain  great  cases  intrusted  to 
him.  His  physical  system  was  not  equal  to  his  mental 
power  and  the  demands  upon  him.  Farewell,  old  friend! 
There  is  no  one  to  supply  your  place  to  me. 

March  18,  Monday.  Senator  Foster^  called  on  me  to- 
day to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  mission  to  Vienna.  Says 
Seward  advised  him  to  consult  me.  Seward  knew  that, 
though  I  had  personal  regard  for  Foster  and  appreciated 
his  qualities,  I  did  not  think  this  a  judicious  appointment 
at  this  time  and  imder  existing  circimistances.  He  assured 
me  that  nothing  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  said  to  him 
by  Foster,  nor  would  he  entertain  the  matter  without 
consulting  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  turning  his 
thoughts  to  Foster  for  this  mission  and  has  advised  this 
call.  I  could  give  F.  no  assurance,  nor  yet  was  I  prepared 
to  tell  him  flatly  I  would  oppose  him.  For  Seward  has,  not 
tmlikely,  consulted  and  enlisted  the  President,  and  if  the 
point  is  already  determined,  to  resist  it  would  be  foolish- 
ness. 

Foster,  after  recent  occurrences,  has  certainly  no  claims 
on  the  Administration.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  vindic- 
tive and  acrimonious  like  some  Senators,  but  he  has  been 
steady  in  his  opposition,  the  slave  of  factious  party  dis- 
cipline, often,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  against  his 
own  conviction.  He  timidly  threw  away  his  own  chance 
for  re&lection  and  sacrificed  those  who  stood  by  him. 

March  19,  Tuesday.  Had  the  Russian  treaty  on  the 
tapis.  No  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  measiure. 

The  question  of  courtesy  to  Tucker,  the  Rebel  deserter, 
whom  the  Peruvians  have,  discourteously  to  us,  made 
admiral  and  consequently  outranking  his  seniors  in  our 
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service  who  were  not  Rebels,  was  brought  forward  by 

Seward.  Istatedthatmyopmion  had  undergone  no  changey 
but  that  I  should,  of  course,  although  it  might  be  hiunili- 
ating  to  American  officers,  conform  to  the  decision  of  the 
Ftmdent  and  Cabinet.  If,  however,  we  yielded  to  the 
discourtesy,  we  should,  besides  doing  an  act  tending  to 
demoralize  our  Navy,  be  setting  a  bad  precedent. 

Stanton  again  repeated  that  his  feelings  and  sympathies 
were  with  me,  but  as  it  was  an  international  question,  be 
should  defer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Browning  gave  up 
the  question  without  imderstanding  it  and  was  very 
earnest  for  Peru.  Under  the  circumstances  and  with  the 
united  opinion  against  me,  the  President  thought  Daht- 
gren  had  better  give  up  the  point.  I  am,  therefore,  to  in- 
form him  that  the  President  has  directed  that  Paragraph 
06  of  Navy  R^ulations,  which  I  had  authorized  him  to 
waive,  would  be  hereafter  observed  by  the  South  Pacific 
Squadron. 

A  long  discussion  followed  between  Stanton  and 
Browning,  growing  out  of  the  attempts  of  the  military 
to  interfere  in  Indian  affairs.  Browning  claims  that  the 
agents,  if  respected  and  not  interfered  with  by  the  army 
officers,  will  save  us  from  an  Indian  war.  Stanton  thinks 
anny  officers  are  better  judges  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  than  the  traders  and  agents.  He  protests  against 
their  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  Brown- 
ing says  it  is  necessary  for  their  existence  that  they  should 
have  firearms. 

My  views  were  and  are  with  Browning.  With  firearms 
I  believe  the  Indians  are  less  furious  than  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  tomahawk.  The  attempt  to  prevent  them  from 
having  arms  they  would  naturally  consider  imfriendly 
and  hostile. 

Stanton  attempts  to  fortify  himiself  behind  Grant. 

March  20,  Wednesday.  In  an  interview  with  the  Fte- 
af  ter  disposing  of  other  matters,  I  read  to  him  a 
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letter  from  Connecticut  on  the  approaching  election,  m 
which  a  very  strong  wish  was  expressed  that  Foster  should 
not  receive  the  appointment  to  Austria,  as  reported  in  the 
papers  he  had,  —  at  all  events,  that  it  should  not  take 
place  imtil  after  the  election. 

The  President  was  much  pleased  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  letter  and  remarked  that  the  writer  might 
rest  easy  as  regarded  Mr.  Foster,  He  said  Seward  had 
proposed  Foster's  name  this  morning,  shortly  before  I 
called,  and  "I  asked  him,"  said  the  President,  "what 
in  God's  name  F.  had  done  that  we  should  select  him. 
There  are  others,  as  good  and  as  capable  men  as  he  who 
have  stood  firm  and  done  service  that  should  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Foster  has  no  preeminent  qualifications  for 
the  place;  he  has  been  here  all  winter  voting  for  these 
abominable  measures  which  we  pronounce  imconstitu- 
tional,  and  believe  and  know  to  be  so,  and  so  does  he; 
and  now,  when  thrown  out  of  place  by  his  own  weakness, 
we  are  expected  to  take  him  up.  What  can  be  thought  of 
our  sincerity  if  we  do  this?  If  Mr.  Foster  is  with  us,  why 
don't  he  go  home  and  take  a  manly  part  in  the  elections? 
Why  is  he  lingering  here?" 
.    "What,"inquiredl,  "did  Mr.  Seward  reply?" 

"Not  a  word,"  said  the  President.  "He  took  up  his 
budget  and  left.  I  am  sick  of  such  things." 

I  informed  him  that  Mr.  Foster  had  called  on  me  also 
and  I  could  not  otherwise  than  inform  him  of  the  object  of 
Mr.  F.'s  visit;  but  after  his  remarks  it  was  unnecessary 
to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Some  conversation  as  to  the  expediency  of  sending  in 
General  Blair's  name  followed. 

March  21,  Thursday.  Wrote  letter  to  Admiral  Dahlgren 
on  the  subject  of  courtesies  to  Tucker  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  President.  Sent  it  to  Seward  for  his 
perusal.  Also  sent  him  the  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  Admiral  Goldsborough  and  E.  J.  Morris, 
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our  Ministor  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  latter  has  been  urgr 
ing  Admiral  G.  to  send  a  ship  to  Candia  to  transport  the 
Cretans  to  Greece,  —  a  direct  infringement  of  neutrality. 
Morris  justified  himself  on  the  ground  of  assurance  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

March  22,  Friday.  Tliere  was  no  meeting  of  the  Cabi- 
net to-day.  A  severe  snowstorm  through  the  whole  day. 
The  President  on  subject  of  veto  of  supplemental  bill  to 
the  military  governments. 

March  23,  Saturday.  Read  to  the  President  my  letter 
of  instructions  to  Bear-Admiral  Dahlgren  relative  to 
interchange  of  courtesies  with  Tucker,  the  Rebel,  late 
Commander  in  our  service,  now  Admiral  in  the  Peruvian 
Navy.  Told  him  I  had  nothing  to  say  after  the  discussion 
which  had  been  had.  He  remarked  it  was  a  matter  which 
he  did  not  like,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  important,  and  others  coincided  with  him.  I  re- 
marked that,  as  a  general  thing,  I  paid  little  attention 
to  what  I  called  Mr.  Seward's  qualities.  That  his  opinions 
on  international  law  had  never  impressed  me;  that  the 
national  honor  seemed  of  little  concern  to  him  and  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  schemes  of  expediency;  that  this 
might  be  a  troublesome  precedent  in  the  f utiue.  So  far  as 
Peru  was  concerned,  she  had  bestowed  her  highest  honors 
on  a  man  who  had  been  false  to  his  country  and  flag. 

We  had  a  few  words  in  r^ard  to  the  Austrian  Mission. 
The  President  said  he  had  sent  in  no  nomination,  that  he 
had  sent  to  Judge  Blabr  to  advise  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  nomination  of  General  Blair,  but  the  Judge  had  not 
since  called  on  him.  I  said  if  he  was  to  conmumicate  with 
the  General,  it  might  be  difl^cult,  for  he  was  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

March  25,  Monday.  I  called  this  morning  on  Judge 
Blair  pursuant  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  President 
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on  Saturday  to  ascertain  ]i  he  had  heard  from  his  brother. 
He  said  he  had  not.  I  then  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
President  had  better  nominate  Frank  and  let  the  Senate 
dispose  ^of  the  measure.  If  they  confirmed  him  and  he 
refused  to  accept,  it  were  better  that  he  knew  nothing  on 
the  subject, — ijf  the  Senate  rejected,  or  adjourned  without 
action,  be  would  not  be  dishonored.  The  Judge  agreed 
with  me  and  I  subsequently  saw  the  President,  who 
adopted  the  suggestion. 

In  my  interview  with  Judge  Blair  he  again  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  President  for  retaining  Seward 
and  Stanton,  and  said  some  things  were  to  him  inex- 
plicable. He  informs  me  in  confidence,  that  nearly  a  year 
ago  General  Dick  Taylor^  was  in  Washington  and  had 
spent  some  time  with  General  Grant.  The  two  discussed 
very  fully  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  both  concurred 
m  approving  the  President's  policy,  but  [thought]  that  to 
carry  it  out,  he  must  rid  himself  of  Seward  and  Stanton. 
With  these  views  they  saw  the  President  and  had  a  full 
and  free  interchange  of  opinion  with  him,  and  the  Pre- 
sident responded  to  them  favorably,  earnestly,  and  de- 
cidedly. 

On  the  day  following,  Stanton  called  on  General  Grant, 
I  think  at  his  house,  where  he  had  never  previously  called, 
for  he  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  General;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  opened  his  mind  fully  to  Grant,  and  was 
ready  to  unite  with  him  and  Taylor  in  sustaining  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  policy,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  Seward. 
General  Grant  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  and  com- 
municated the  conversation  to  General  Taylor,  who  re- 
fused to  have  any  connection  with  Stanton  whatever,  and 
immediately  sought  the  President  and  told  him  that  th^ 
had  been  betrayed,  that  Stanton  had  become  possessed 
of  their  views  and  was  ready  to  imite  with  them,  provided 
he  could  retain  his  place  in  the  War  Department.  But  this, 

^  Bichard  Taylor,  son  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Confederate  aerviee. 
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Taylor  declaredi  was  out  of  the  question,  for  he  had  no 
confidence  in  Stanton  and  would  not  be  connected  with 
him.  The  President,  he  said,  seemed  confused,  but  there 
the  matter  dropped.  Blair  thinks  the  President  commun* 
icated  the  subject  to  Stanton,  and  it  gives  him  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction. 

Revolving  the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  question  whether  the 
Ftesident  is  in  fault,  yet  there  are  some  singular  drcum* 
stances  which  seem  to  confirm  it.  Again  my  attention 
turns  to  Colonel  Moore,  the  President's  confidential  sec- 
retary, who  was  turned  over  to  him  by  Stanton,  who  is 
an  officer  of  the  War  Department,  and  whose  grateful 
feelings  may  influence  him  when  Stanton  is  in  danger.  It 
IS  mere  vague  surmise  on  my  part.  I  am  and  have  been 
favorably  impressed  by  Colonel  Moore,  who  has  appeared  y 
to  me  to  be  an  honorable  man  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
him  and  who  seems  invaluable  to  the  President.  But 
there  have  been  some  singular  things  in  the  President's 
course  which  are  wholly  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
which  I  cannot  reconcile  or  account  for  satisfactorUy  in 
any  way  except  that  he  is  betrayed* 

March  29,  Friday.  Congress  has  been  making  itself  a 
reproach  to  the  country  and  to  free  government  by  its 
course  in  relation  to  adjournment,  by  its  assaults  on  public 
men,  by  its  rejection  of  some  of  the  best  men  nominated 
for  public  position,  and  its  efforts  to  invade  and  destroy  ^ 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government.  The  lowest 
and  most  vituperative  partisanship  is  exhibited,  towards 
the  President  especially,  who  is  denounced  as  a  traitor 
and  public  enemy.  One  objection  raised  to  an  adjournment 
until  next  December  is  that  the  Radical  majority  must  aee 
ihe  laws  execuJted.  "     '  \ 

The  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President^ 
to  see  the  laws  executed,  but  the  Radical  majority  openly 
usurp  this  power  and  propose  a  perpetual  session  in  order 
to  cripple  the  Executive  and  concentrate  all  power  i|i 
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i  Congress.  Propositions  to  adjourn  from  month  to  month, 
to  adjourn  and  authorize  the  presiding  officers  to  convene 
the  two  houses,  or  to  adjourn  them  without  meeting,  have 
been  made  and  supported  by  leading  Radicals  with  a 
shameless  disregard  of  their  duty  and  oaths.  If  the  public 
necessities  require,  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  convene  Congress  in  special  session. 

It  is  stated  freely  and  without  contradiction  that 
Stanton  and  Grant  both  were  on  the  floor  of  the  two 
houses,  beseeching  the  Members  not  to  adjourn  over  to 
next  winter  and  thus  leave  the  administration  of  the 
government  with  the  President.  I  was  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve this,  particularly  of  Grant,  but  fear  it  is  true. 
>  The  Senators  show  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  army 
officers  whom  the  President  nominates  for  civil  position, 
and  Grant  cannot  have  failed  to  see  there  is  jealousy  of 
the  military  among  aspiring  politicians.  I  am  not  sorry 
to  see  this,  not  that  I  approve  of  the  proscription  of  men 
because  they  have  been  officers,  or  because  they  are  friends 
of  the  President;  but  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  military  to  be  clannish  and  to  grasp  political  office  and 
power,  which  should  not  overshadow  civil  merit. 

We  had  to-day  a  long  discussion  over  Indian  affairs. 
The  military  officers  have  assumed  the  control  of  matters 
which  the  law  confides  to  the  Indian  agents,  and  have  issued 
orders  which  conflict  with  and  subjugate  the  agents.  To 
this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  charge  of  In- 
dian affairs,  objects  and  demands  that  the  military  orders 
be  revoked,  llie  Secretary  of  War  thinks  the  officers  are 
to  be  justified  and  brings  forward  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  as  his  backers. 

Seward  is  for  compromising  and  after  long  discussion 
opposes  the  revocation  of  the  order.  McCulloch  concurs 
with  him  because  the  army  is  there  to  protect  the  agents 
and  settlers.  Stanton  is  very  emphatic  the  same  way,  of 
course.  I  dissented  from  the  three  who  preceded  me  and 
took  a  different  view  from  McCulloch.  The  military  are 
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there  subordinate  to  the  agents  and  the  law,  and  should 
not  control.  All  who  followed  me  concurred  with  me. 
Stanbery  made  quite  an  argument. 

March  20,  Saturday.  Dined  with  Seward  to  meet 
Bigelowy  our  late  Minister  to  France.  None  present  but 
Mrs.  W.|  B.  and  wife.  Senator  Cattel  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Seward  and  f amUy. 

Congress  adjourned  to-day,  until  next  July,  when  if  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  presiding  ofiScers  will  adjourn  then 
over  to  December, — a  silly  attempt  to  evade  and  get  round 
the  Constitution,  which  confides  the  subject  to  the  Pte- 
ffldent. 

The  President  and  Cabinet  were  at  the  Capitol  at  10 
A.M.  and  remained  until  twelve,  when  the  adjournment 
took  place. 

Seward  and  myself  were  first  on  the  ground.  He  told 
me  that  he  and  Stoeckel  signed  the  treaty  for  the  cession 
of  Russian  America  at  four  this  morning,  having  been  up 
all  night  for  that  purpose.  The  consideration  is  $7,200,000. 
He  had  informed  Sumner,  and  the  treaty  was  to  be  sent 
in  as  soon  as  the  President  arrived.  I  suggested  that  Sum- 
ner might,  as  he  was  opposed  to  adjournment,  avail  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  delay  adjournment.  Seward  was 
a  good  deal  startled  for  a  moment;  said  he  hoped  there 
was  no  need  of  prolonging  the  session.  I  asked  what 
provision  had  been  made  for  payment.  He  said  that 
would  not  take  place  immediately,  but  could  be  made  next 
winter. 

He  then  called  in,  one  at  a  time,  four  or  five  Senators 
and  made  special  confidants  of  each,  beginning  with 
Cole.  I  was  somewhat  amused  and  not  a  little  disgusted 
with  the  little  acts  and  overpowering  egotism  he  exhibited. 
The  last  is  a  growing  infirmity. 

Dining  with  him  this  evening,  the  whole  time  was 
spent  in  talking  of  himself  and  his  doings,  and  his  plans. 
Bigelow,  I  perceive,  is  very  much  taken  with  him  and 
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credulous  in  his  belief  of  what  he  says,  on  all  subjects. 
Attendance  at  Court  has  had  an  influence  on  B.,  greater 
than  I  should  have  believed. 

Among  other  things  Seward  undertook  to  tell  Bigelow 
how  he  had  shaped  the  Cabinet  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  after  it 
was  formed.  He  commenced  by  sajring  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  being  brought  into  the  Cabinet,  of  which, 
however,  I  knew  more  than  he  was  aware.  But,  viewing 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  March,  1861,  he  perceived, 
he  said,  the  necessity  of  entire  unanimity  and  concert  in 
the  Cabinet  council  and  his  great  object  was  harmonious 
action  among  all  the  members.  This  he  succeeded,  in 
bringing  about.  Blair  had  sometimes  been  a  little  cap- 
tious and  Chase  ambitious.  The  latter  wanted  to  compete 
for  the  Presidency  against  Lincoki,  which  he  (Seward) 
knew  would  not  answer. 

The  truth  is,  no  member  was  so  meddlesome  and  in- 
triguing as  Seward;  he  was  making  more  difficulties  and 
committing  more  errors  than  all  the  others.  They  toler- 
ated h\m  because  Mr.  Lincoln  did,  and  because  it  was 
necessary,  as  he  says,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country. 

He  complimented  the  Cabinet  as  the  ablest  and  best 
that  the  country  had  ever  had;  said  that  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  who  were  in  Washington's,  could  never  have 
carried  the  country  through  the  War  and  the  difficulties 
and  the  embarrassments  we  have  had.  The  diary  of  Jeffer- 
son he  condemned  as  unworthy.  Bigelow  says  Jefferson's 
letters  from  France  are  infinitely  inferior  to  Franklin's, 
who  preceded  him.  He  was  astonished  at  the  contrast. 
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Uokm  SucoeflB  in  the  Conneotiout  Election  —  Seward  seeks  to  rewaid  • 
Political  Trimmer  with  the  Cuban  ConsulrGeneralahip  —  The  Prerident 
receives  Word  that  an  Injunction  against  liim  is  to  be  asked  from  the 
Supreme  Court  —  Convensation  with  General  Butler  on  Public  Affairs 

—  The  Senate  confirms  the  Alaslca  Purchase  Treaty  —  Attempts  to  fill 
the  Cuban  Consul-Generalship  —  Admiral  Goldsborough  seeks  tlmrai^ 
his  Wife  to  be  retained  on  the  Active  list  —  Senator  Wilson  electioneer- 
ing in  the  South  —  Thaddeus  Stevens  denies  Wilson's  Authority  to 
make  Promises  —  Governor  English  of  Connecticut  —  Most  of  hJs 
Message  to  the  Legislature  written  by  Secretary  Welles  —  A  Delegation 
of  Japanese  visits  the  President  —  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
seeking  Evidence  on  which  to  impeach  —  McCulloch  talks  plainly  to  the 
President  about  Stanton  —  The  French  buying  War  Vessels  in  the 
United  States  —  Seward  considers  acquiring  Sn^e  Island  in  the  West 
Indies  —  Wilkes  Booth's  Diary  —  The  Price  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
»-  Attomey-CJeneral  Stanbeiy  eramining  the  Military  Government  Act 

—  The  Indian  Troubles  —  The  Japanese  conclude  to  buy  the  Btap 
Stonewall  —  The  President  to  visit  North  Carolina. 

April  1,  Monday.  The  annual  election  took  place 
to-day  in  Connecticut.  It  has  been  a  severe  strug^ 
warmly  contested  on  both  sides.  The  issues  were  those 
which  the  Radicals  in  Ck>ngres8  have  forced  on  the  coun- 
try, and  the  importance  of  the  result  was  generally  felt. 
In  the  selection  of  candidates  the  anti-Radicals  showed 
wisdom  and  shrewdness.  There  were  old  party  organiza* 
tions,  and  prejudices  and  impracticables  to  encoimter, 
but  objectionable  candidates  were  avoided  and  obnoxious 
individuals  were  kept  from  the  meetings.  The  few  re- 
turns sent  forward  this  evening  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Union  men,  who  support  the  Administration  and  disap- 
prove the  Congressional  usurpations  and  innovations  on 
the  Constitution,  have  been  successful,  electing  English 
and  three  of  the  four  Members  of  Congress.  In  the  last 
Congress  all  were  Radicals. 

I  went  to  the  PtBsident  with  the  first  dispatch  received 
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and  told  him  I  was  satisfied  the  Radicals  were  defeated 
in  the  State  and  three  Congressional  districts.  He  was 
much  gratified  and  said  it  was  the  turn  of  the  current. 

April  2,  Tuesday.  The  C!onnecticut  election  creates 
quite  a  commotion  among  the  politicians.  It  is  the  first 
loud  knock  which  admonishes  the  Radicals  of  their  in- 
evitable doom.  Seward  attempts  to  talk  sound  philosophy 
and  to  account  for  the  result,  which  he  says  could  not  have 
been  obtained  a  month  ago.  I  think,  and  so  told  him, 
that  we  should  have  done  quite  as  well  a  month  ago. 
The  speech  and  vote  of  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  had  be- 
come a  renegade,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  South,  or 
their  submission  rather,  had  been  discouraging  and  de- 
pressing to  the  true  Constitutional  men  in  Connecticut. 
Very  little  aid  had  reached  them  from  without  the  State. 

April  3,  Wednesday.  When  at  the  Cabinet  yesterday, 
Seward  informed  me  that  the  consulship  at  Panama  is 
vacant  and  asked  if  Earl  Martin  or  some  good  Connecti- 
cut man  did  not  want  it.  He  felt  anxious,  he  said,  to  give 
recognition  to  Connecticut  for  the  good  work  she  had 
done. 

As  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Martin,  I  could 
not  advise  him,  but  said  I  did  not  feel  anxious  to  send  a 
good  man  to  a  place  where  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
and  which  was  always  unhealthy. 

This  evening  he  called  at  my  house  with  Senator  Dixon 
and  said  they  had  come  to  consult  with  me  in  relation  to 
the  place  of  Consul-General  to  Cuba.  Governor  Minor 
has  sent  in  his  resignation.  Seward  received  it,  he  says, 
yesterday  afternoon,  after  seeing  me,  and,  accidentally 
meeting  Senator  Dixon,  that  gentleman  had  proposed 
Gideon  Hollister  for  the  position,  but  he  thought  proper 
before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion  that  he  should  see  me, 
and  had,  therefore,  got  Mr.  Dixon  to  call  with  him.  Dixon, 
being  quite  deaf  and  engaged  in  reading  the  Hartford 
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papers,  did  not  listen  or  understand  Seward's  conversn- 
tion,  further  than  he  knew  its  general  piuport,  until  I 
called  him  to  listen.  I  told  them  I  was  not  prepared  to 
advise  the  appointment,  that  it  did  not  strike  me  as  par- 
ticularly favorable  in  a  political  point  of  view,  or  that  it 
would  be  received  by  the  people  who  had  elected  English 
as  a  special  compliment  to  them. 

Our  conversation  was  not  very  extended,  but  was  such 
as  led  them  both  to  suggest  that  the  subject  should  be 
further  considered,  and  Dixon  is  to  call  on  me  to-monow 
morning  in  regard  to  it. 

Hollister  is  a  personal  adherent  and  crony  of  Dixon,  a 
sly  and  slippery  partisan  who  has  run  himself  ashore  by 
little  intrigues.  Personally  I  have  always  been  on  terms 
with  him,  but  the  election  of  mere  office-seekers  who  have 
no  distinctive  principle  does  not  beget  confidence. 

The  Democratic  and  conservative  papers  are  jubilant 
over  the  election,  and  the  Radicals  are  extremely  bitter*. 
Hawley  vents  his  grief  and  disappointment  in  a  rancorous 
article  in  his  paper,  denunciatory  of  me  and  spiteful 
towards  Dixon. 

April  4y  Thursday.  Dixon  called  this  a.m.,  rather  late, 
in  regard  to  the  consulate  at  Havana.  I  think  he  has  in  the 
mean  time  seen  Seward. 

I  told  him  I  had  thought  a  good  deal  on  the  subject 
since  last  evening's  interview  and  that  my  opposition  to 
it  had  increased;  that  Hollister  was  in  no  sense  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  party  or  people  who  had  just  achieved 
a  victory  in  the  State;  that  I  had  not  heard  of  him  through 
this  hard-fought  campaign;  that  I  did  not  even  know 
that  he  voted  for  the  Administration,  though  I  presumed 
he  did  for  most  of  it,  not  from  any  deep  conviction,  but 
because  he  (D.)  was  for  it;  that  the  appointment  would 
injure  him  (D.)>  for  it  would  be  at  once  said  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  others  to  get  an  important  posi* 
tion  for  a  personal  friend;  that  the  appointment  would 
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not  strengthen  the  Administration  or  do  it  any  good  at 
home. 

He  was  evidently  impressed  with  my  suggestions. 
Said  he  feared  he  had  been  hasty;  that  he  supposed  I  had 
been  consulted  by  Seward  before  he  knew  anything  of  the 
case;  that  Seward  had  sent  for  him  and  he  met  him  after 
receiving  the  note,  and  at  once  and  without  much  thought 
named  Hollister;  that  Seward  had  replied,  "Very  well/' 
but  subsequently  proposed  that  I  should  be  seen.  In  the 
mean  time,  Dixon  sajrs,  he  wrote  inconsiderately  to  Hol- 
lister that  he  could  have  the  place,  relying  on  what  Seward 
said. 

As  it  is,  he  thinks  the  appointment  had  better  not  go 
to  Hartford,  he  has  become  so  unfortimately  complicated, 
but  as  Hollister  may  decline,  the  subject  had  better  remain 
quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 

I  was  with  the  President  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  introduced  the  subject  of  consul-general  to  Cuba, 
informing  him,  as  I  had  Dixon,  that  a  different  man, 
like  Judge  James  Phelps  or  Hovey  of  Norwich,  would  be 
a  stronger  and  better  appointment,  and  that  English  and 
others  should  be  consulted.  The  President  agreed  with 
me,  and  said  when  Mr.  Seward  called  on  him  to  make  the 
appointment  he  inquired  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  said 
it  would  be  proper  to  get  my  views. 

All  of  this  Seward  has  concealed  from  me,  and  strove 
to  get  Dixon  committed  with  him  without  informing  me. 
When  the  President  sent  him  to  me,  he  came  with  his 
story  of  accidentally  meeting  Dixon,  but  D.  assured  me, 
and  twice  repeated,  that  Seward  had  sent  for  him, — 
written  him  a  note.  Such  is  Seward.  A  great  victory 
achieved  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration  is  per- 
verted to  personally  enrich  and  reward  a  trimmer. 

April  5,  Friday.  President  called  the  Cabinet  to  a 
special  session  at  9  a.m.,  relative  to  notice  given  him  of 
a  motion  which  was  to  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Coxut  for 
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an  injunctioii  on  him  and  general  order  to  stay  proceed- 
ings under  the  military  hiU  for  oonstmcting  the  Rebel 
States.  Attom^-General  was  directed  to  object  to  the  mo- 
tion, —  the  Fiiesident,  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  sued. 

General  Butler  ciEtUed  on  me  yesterday,  ostensibly  on 
some  little  matter  of  business.  Wh«Q  it  was  disposed  of  , 
he  asked  whether  he  was  to  congratulate  or  condole  with 
me  on  the  result  of  the  CJonneeticut  election.  I  replied 
that  I  was  gratified  at  the  result  and,  of  course,  had  no 
need  of  condolence;  that  I  congratulated  myself  and  others 
on  what  had  taken  place.  This  opened  the  subject  of  oiur 
public  affairs,  on  which  we  had  a  pretty  free  and  apparently 
unreserved  conversation,  though  he  is  neither  frank  nor 
reliable.  He  is  not,  I  perceive,  satisfied  with  his  position, 
nor  with  his  treatment  by  a  ix>rtion  of  the  Radicals.  I 
spoke  of  the  election  as  being  favorable  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Johnson,  whose  policy  I  improved;  the  policy  had 
commenced  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  believed  it  correct. 
I  asked  wherdn  he  could  except  to  it.  He  said  that  per- 
haps CJongress  should  have  been  consulted,  —  he  thought 
so.  I  inquired  by  what  authority  Ck>ngress  could  inter- 
vene. Congress  was  the  legislative,  not  the  executive,  de- 
partment of  government,  had  none  but  granted  powers, 
and  where  was  the  power  conferred  on  Congress  to  con- 
struct or  destroy  a  State?  He  answered  there  is  no 
grant,  but  it  grew  out  of  the  War;  the  Rebel  States  were 
conquered  States;  the  President  had  no  more  power  than 
Congress. 

''Therein,"  said  I,  **we  differ.  I  hold,  as  did  Mr.  Lin-  ^ 
coin  and  as  does  Mr.  Johnson,  that  when  Lee  and  Johns- 
ton smrendered,  martial  law  prevailed  from  the  Potomac  ' 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  President,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  had  the  imdoubted  right  imder  the  war  power  to 
govern  those  States,  temporarily,  and  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  He  could  have  tmmed  the  matter  over  to  General 
Grant  and  other  military  subordinates,  but  he  preferred 
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to  do  it  himself.  He  ^pcnnted  a  pMvisional  govemoTi 
first  in  North  Caroliiia  and  subsequently  in  other  States, 
as  you.  Genial  Butler,  being  in  chief  command  in  the 
Gulf,  appoiqted  Deming  a  provisional  majror  in  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  intentioii  of  calling  on  Congress 
to  assist  in  this  matter.  Every  on^  knew  this,  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  Mr.  liixcoki.  3tfr.  Colfax  was  here  on 
the  day  of  his  death  to  bid  him  good-bye,  for  he  was  in- 
tending to  cross  the  Plains  and  be  absent  until  October. 
/As  Speaker  he  would  not  have  absented  himself,  had  there 
^  been  any  intention  of  convening  Congress. 

''Then,"  said  I,  "these  military  despotisms  over  the 
States,  —  the  ass^nbling  of  the  State  Governments,  — 
I  don't  see.  General^  how  you,  if  a  democratic  RepubUcan, 
can  sanction  such  measures.'^ 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,'*  said  he.  "They  were 
enacted  before  I  took  my  seat." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  are  identified  with  that  party  and 
those  acts." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  I  do  not  indorse  those  acts 
nor  approve  them.  I  am  not  identified  with  them,  nor 
responsible  for  them." 

I  remarked  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "does  not  the  President  test  them? 
Why  does  he  submit  to  such  laws  and  attempt  to  carry 
them  out?  He  declares  them  tmconstitutional.  If  so,  they 
are  no  laws.  Why  does  he  obey  them?" 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment)  that  he  should  see  all  laws  faithfully  executed. 

"But  it  is  no  law,"  said  Butler;  "the  President  says 
it  is  no  law.  He  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  must  decide  for  himself.  If,  however,  he  wants 
to  get  a  decision  from  the  Court,  there  is  no  diflSculty. 
Jjet  a  suit  be  instituted  in  Virginia  and  brought  at  once 
before  the  Supreme  Court  now  in  session." 

He  then  went  on  to  detail  the  7m>dii^  operandi. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  Butler  is  dissatisfied. 
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April  17,  Wednesday.  My  time  has  been  so  occupied 
that  I  could  make  no  record  of  daily  occurrences  in  this 
book.  Important  events  have  occurred;  some  of  the  details 
should  have  been  jotted  down. 

The  Senate  continues  in  session,  rejecting  the  nomina- 
tions which  the  Ptesident  sends  in,  —  not  that  the  nom- 
inees are  not  competent  and  faithful,  but  because  they 
are  his  friends  and  support  his  measures.  Some  of  the 
Senators  declare  they  will  vote  to  confirm  no  man  who 
is  not  a  Radical.  Dixon  tells  me  that  Sumner  made  his 
boast,  in  extra  session,  that  he  had  allowed  none  but 
Radicals  to  be  appointed  to  any  ofiSce  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  Senate  has  a  voice.  I  have  little  confidence  in 
Randall  as  Postmaster-Greneral,  under  such  circumstances. 
He  gives  in,  trims,  lacks  vim  and  strength,  if  nothing  else. 
I  apprehend  his  course  has  some  influence  on  McCul- 
loch,  who,  loaded  down  with  the  financial  difficulties, 
wants  to  conciliate.  It  requires  some  courage  to  meet  a 
not  overscrupulous  body  of  men  clothed  with  authority, 
and  who  can,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  the  Government 
without  financial  accountability.  The  President  has  held 
his  own  very  well,  considering  his  surroundings.  Seward 
he  probably  consults  most,  and  Seward  has,  as  Mr.  Clay 
said  of  him,  "no  convictions,"  —  is  an  egotist  and  selfish 
aspirant.  Randall,  whose  confirmation  is  understood  to 
have  been  secured  by  pledges  to  Radical  Senators,  is  greatly 
under  Seward's  influence,  and  the  President  cannot,  with 
his  reticence,  avoid  conunitting  errors  with  such  advisers. 
The  result  is  the  President  is  appointing  more  enemies 
than  friends,  and  his  Administration  is  thereby  weakened. 
Seward  seldom  selects  or  makes  a  good  appointment.  He 
thinks  he  is  helping  himself  and  cares  little  about  helping 
the  President,  except  as  it  may  ultimately  benefit  himself 
and  his  former  Whig  friends. 

The  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Russian  America 
was  finally  confirmed,  only  two  Senators  voting  against 
it,  though  quite  a  niunber  spoke  against  it.    Some  de- 
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nounced  it  with  violence,  but  voted  for  it  at  last,  —  mere 
partisans  wanting  in  legislative  wisdom  and  moral  cour- 
age. 

The  New  York  Tribune^  Mr.  Greeley,  made  a  ferocious 
attack  on  the  treaty,  ridiculed  and  denounced  the  ac- 
quisition, but  found  he  had  no  influence  where  he  thought 
himself  all-powerful. 

Dixon  has  urged  me  to  unite  with  him  in  behalf  of 
Gideon  H.  Hollister  as  Consul-General  to  Cuba.  I  have 
declined.  Told  him  I  was  not  aware  Hollister  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  carried  the  late  election;  that  I 
considered  him  a  party  trinmier  without  much  r^ard  for 
principle. 

Dixon  says  he  has  become  complicated.  Repeats  that 
Seward  wished  him  to  call  and  see  him,  asked  him  to 
nominate,  and  he  supposed  I  had  been  consulted  and  was 
aware  of  the  steps  Seward  had  taken.  Seward  called  with 
Dixon  on  me  after  all  this  had  occurred,  and  opened  the 
subject  to  me  in  confidence,  wanted  us  to  unite,  etc.  My 
views  were  fully  expressed  in  his  presence  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  subsequently  that  Dixon  told  me  how  Seward 
had  first  approached  him.  A  day  or  two  after  the  two  had 
paid  me  a  visit,  the  President  spoke  of  the  appointment, 
said  Seward  had  brought  him  Hollister's  name  and  he 
asked  if  I  had  been  consulted.  Seward  said  he  had  consulted 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the  President  desired 
that  I  should  be  seen.  It  was  this  order  which  had  brought 
about  the  interview  between  S.  and  D.  with  me  at  my 
house. 

I  stated  finally,  after  repeated  calls  from  Dixon,  who 
has  behaved  well  enough  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
I  would  give  Hollister's  true  character  to  the  President 
and  there  leave  it,  for  he  and  I  ought  not  to  be  in  con- 
flict. 

The  result  is  Hollister  has  been  nominated.  He  is  a 
hanger-on  to  Dixon,  writes  sonnets  to  Mrs.  D.,  has  a  bad 
political  record  and  no  force. 
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April  20,  Saturday.  HoUister  was  promptly  rejected. 
I  then  proposed  Judge  James  Phelps,  whom  I  had  first 
named.  Dixon  assented,  but  afterwards  suggested  that 
Phelps'  appointment  would  create  a  vacancy  which  the 
Radicals  would  fill.  Ferry  wrote  Faxon  a  note  that 
Phelps  would  be  confirmed,  but  that  Lippitt  of  New 
London,  whom  I  had  suggested  with  Phelps,  would  prob- 
ably be  rejected.  On  this  state  of  facts,  with  a  disposition 
to  be  kind  to  New  London,  where  the  people  had  been 
made  sore  by  Brandegee  and  others  on  the  Navy  Yard 
question,  I  advised  sending  in  Lippitt's  name.  He  was 
at  once  rejected.  The  President  then  proposed  to  go  else- 
where thsjOL  Connecticut,  and  I  could  not  object.  Kilby 
Smith  was  nominatedrand  his  name  laid  on  the  table. 

So  the  consulate  is  not  filled,  nor  is  the  Austrian  Mis- 
sion, and  several  other  places. 

The  Senate  adjourned  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  at  9  p.m. 
From  day  to  day,  and  on  Saturday  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  adjournment  was  postponed,  in  order  to  arrange  for 
the  oflSces.  The  President  yielded  to  some  extent  as  he 
has  done  before,  which  I  regretted,  for  tampering  with 
enemies  and  surrendering  his  constitutional  prerogative 
weakens  his  position.  In  their  usurpations.  Senators  claim 
the  right  to  dictate  in  regard  to  appointments  for  which 
the  President  and  not  the  Senators  is  responsible,  and  he, 
without  acknowledging  their  right,  yields  to  their  usurping 
pretensions. 

Rear-Admiral  Goldsborough  continues  to  press  his 
claims  for  four  years'  addition  to  his  time  on  the  active 
list.  He  will  in  January  have  been  an  oflScer  of  the  Navy 
fifty-five  years,  but  as  he  did  not  from  sheer  favoritism 
receive  orders  for  sea  until  four  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  now  claims  that  those  four  years  should  not  coimt 
against  him.  He  has  had  the  benefit  of  them  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  giving  him  priority  over  others.  Were 
he  here  to  attend  to  his  own  case  personally,  I  could  get 
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along,  but,  being  absent,  he  stimulates  and  pushes  for- 
ward his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Attorney-General  William 
Wirt,  a  very  worthy  woman  and  very  devoted  to  him, 
and  with  her  there  is  no  reasoning.  She  is  satisfied  that 
her  husband  is  the  best  officer  in  the  Navy,  has  done  more 
service  than  any  other,  and,  being  not  only  the  wife  of 
a  Rear-Admiral,  but  the  dau^ter  of  an  Attorney-General^ 
there  is  no  convincing  her.  I  do  not  controvert  the  facts 
which  she  assiunes  in  regard  to  her  husband.  No  one 
could.  And  her  law  is  as  good  as  his  war  statements. 

She  has  consulted  Chief  Justice  Chase,  her  former  in- 
structor and  friend,  Attorney-General  Stanbery,  and 
Reverdy  Johnson,  successor  of  Wirt,  and  some  others, 
who  all,  without  knowing  the  facts,  sasuie  her  that  her 
husband  ought  to  be  continued  four  years  longer  on  the 
active  list.  Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
also  favors  Goldsborough,  and  has  written  a  book,  which 
has  been  printed,  to  prove  that  G.  should  continue  to 
receive  extraordinary  favors. 

April  29,  Monday.  The  injunction  cases  in  behalf  of 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  have  been  before  the  Court  and  are 
still  pending.  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  O'Conor  made 
arguments  on  Friday.  The  latter  is  evidently  more  of  a 
lawyer  than  statesman,  studies  law  more  than  constitu- 
tions, cases  more  than  governmental  principles.  Nothing 
will  be  got  from  the  Court,  I  apprehend,  and  there  are 
embarrassments  in  the  case.  The  Attorney-General's 
positions  cannot  be  subscribed  to  in  all  respects.  Why 
O'Conor  and  his  associates  make  no  use  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Court  in  Milligan's  case  I  don't  understand. 
Congress,  imder  color  of  law,  cannot  invest  brigadiers  with 
power  to  abolish  jury  trial  or  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus  in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Wilson  is  electioneering  through  the  Southern 
States,  stirring  up  the  blacks,  irritating  and  insulting  the 
whites,  promising  the  people  recognition  and  that  they 
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cause  expanded,  he  became  bewildered,  but  clung  to  his 
humanitarianism  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  party. 
Since  the  emancipation  and  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  has  floated  with  the  current,  impulsive  by  nature,  yet 
Republican  rather  than  Radical.  ... 
H  The  Radicals  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England  are 
narrow-minded  party  men  of  Puritanic-Calvinistic  notions 
in  politics  and  religion,  intolerant  and  prejudiced  in  their 
opinions.  Hate,  revenge,  and  persecution  enter  lai^ely 
into  their  composition.  They  think, — or  believe,  for  they 
do  not  give  so  much  thought  as  they  should  to  the  sub- 
ject,—  they  believe  that  force,  oppression,  compulsion 
are  necessary  to  govern  the  South  and  that  the  Radicals 
of  the  North  should  govern  them;  that  the  people  of  the 
South  must  be  disciplined;  that  since  the  Rebellion  they 
are  without  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  and  should  be 
less  tolerated  than  if  they  were  aliens.  These  fanatics 
want  a  God  to  punish,  not  to  love,  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them. 

May  3,  Friday.  The  President  compliments  the  message 
of  Governor  English,  and  the  Radical  editors,  without 
controverting  it,  call  it  names. 

Governor  English  has  been  a  successful  merchant  in 
New  Haven  and  represented  his  town  and  district  in  the 
legislature,  without  any  marked  distinction,  but  with  a 
degree  of  fairness  that  led  to  his  election  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  and  his  reelection  to  the  Thirty-eighth. 
His  course  in  the  national  legislature  had,  of  course,  no- 
thing brilliant,  but  he  acquitted  himself  during  that  try- 
ing and  turbulent  period  in  a  manner  that  was  more 
^ceptable  to  men  of  all  parties  than  that  of  either  of  his 
colleagues.  Although  a  Democrat,  he  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration in  most  of  its  War  measures,  and  voted  with 
the  Republicans  on  some  of  the  test  questions  of  party 
without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  or  polit- 
ical constituents.  The  good  judgment  he  displayed  rather 
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than  any  shining  qualities  or  marked  genius  led  to  his 
nomination  and  election  as  Governor.  Most  of  the  message 
which  the  President  commends,  and  which  the  Radicals 
oondenm,  was  written  by  me,  but  of  this  the  President 
knows  nothing,  and  I  apprehend  English  himself  is  not 
fully  informed.  It  was  written  with  a  view  of  calling 
public  attention  to  the  vital  political  questions  before  the 
country. 

Senator  Wilson  extends  his  journey  South,  making  of- 
fensive speeches,  which  are  permitted,  because  the  man* 
liness  as  well  as  the  haughty  arrogance  which  once  char- 
acterized the  South  is  broken  and  completely  subdued* 
They  seem  to  have  no  spirit  in  them.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  however,  that  the  slumbering  wrath  will  yet  be 
aroused.  But  Wilson's  success  has  started  out  another 
set  of  Radical  orators,  who  are  going  South  to  enkindle 
party  animosity,  arouse  the  ignorant  blacks,  and  excite 
them  against  the  whites.  ^This  is  the  Radical  process  of 
Reconstruction. 

Seward  had  the  Japanese  to  see  the  President  to-day. 
Spoke  of  them  in  Cabinet.  Says  th^  have  not  yet  dis- 
closed their  object;  supposes  they  wish  to  buy  ships;  likely 
may  want  to  make  some  inquiry  about  the  two  that  were 
built  for  them  by  Weed  and  Lansing,  to  whom  they  in- 
trusted f imds ;  but  that  all  is  friendly. 

I  hope  that  everything  may  prove  satisfactory  to  them 
and  that  they  have  not  been  wronged ;  but  have  my  appre- 
hensions that  they  have  been  cheated  and  swindled  badly. 
Seward  knows  that  I  have  not  fallen  in  with  the  coiu*se 
he  has  pursued  towards  them.  We  could  have  their  friend- 
ship and  their  commerce,  —  we  may  have  it  still,  but  it  is 
in  jeopardy,  for  they  have  not  been  well  and  fairly  treated 
by  us.  I  have  already,  and  in  former  pages,  made  mention 
of  these  circumstances,  and  my  official  letters  to  Seward 
have  expressed  my  opinions.  He  looks  upon  me,  I  think, 
with  some  distrust  in  this  matter.  I  know  his  friend  Weed 
does. 
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May  4,  Saturday.  I  offered  Commodore  Lee  to-day  the 
Naval  Observatory.  He  declined  it.  Said  he  had  a  house 
of  his  own  and  to  take  the  observatory  would  lessen  his 
percentage  in  consequence  of  the  house  there  which  he 
should  have  to  take.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  He  said  no,  he  would  not,  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  which  Wise 
was  about  leaving.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  aware  that 
Wise  desired  to  relinquish  that  position.  My  impression 
was  that  he  did  not.  Lee  said  that  Mrs.  Wise  had  given 
out  that  her  husband  was  going  to  Europe  and  would  give 
up  the  Ordnance.  That,  I  remarked,  was  woman's  talk. 
He  said  if  Wise  was  not  going  to  give  up  the  bureau,  he 
wished  a  day  or  two  to  think  of  the  other  matter,  to  which 
I  assented.  He  is  mercenary  and  avaricious  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  has  reassembled 
in  Washington  to  pursue  inquiries  and  see  if  they  cannot 
obtain  something  on  which  to  impeach  the  iS^dent. 
No  facts,  no  charges,  no  malconduct  are  known  or  pre- 
ferred, for  the  slip-slop  of  Ashley  was  long  since  discarded^ 
but  a  standing  committee  is  advertised  and  has  assem- 
bled to  ascertain  whether  something  cannot  be  found  which 
may  be  tortured  or  twisted  against  the  President,  whom 
they  cannot  induce  to  go  with  them  in  their  revolution- 
ary schemes,  and  who  is,  consequently,  in  their  way.  A 
more  scandalous  villainy  never  disgraced  the  coimtry. 

McCulloch  tells  me  he  has  had  a  talk  with  the  President 
and  told  him  he  had  brought  these  troubles  upon  him- 
self by  the  hesitating  course  he  had  pursued ;  that  he  had 
retained  a  man  in  his  Cabinet  who  is  notoriously  op- 
posed to  his  Administration,  a  man  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  an  embarrassment ;  that  there  was  never  any 
free  interchange  of  opinion  when  that  member  was  pre- 
sent, but  there  was  reserve;  yet  in  many  of  the  important 
measures  and  movements  that  false  member  had  a  con- 
trolling voice  and  often  was  the  only  person  consulted. 
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McC.  instanced  the  appointment  or  selection  of  the  mili- 
tary governors,  which  had  been  made  without  consultation 
with  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  save  the  false  and  un- 
faithful one.  The  President  listened  and  assented  to  the 
remarks,  but  having,  imder  the  influence  of  Seward,  com- 
menced in  error,  he  will  be  likely  under  the  same  influence 
to  continue  in  weakness,  as  regards  Stanton. 

I  have  seen  all  these  errors,  have  adverted  to  them  when 
opportunity  presented,  have  had  my  opinions  indorsed, 
but  there  the  subject  has  ended.  Seward,  and  Randall, 
whom  he  uses,  are  not  elements  of  strength,  but  they  are 
different  from  Stanton,  for  whom  they  apologize  and  whom 
they  justify  and  sustain.  They  are  weak;  he  is  wicked. 
By  weak  I  mean  their  course  and  counsel,  politically,  are 
worse  than  worthless.  They  have  no  sincere  convictions, 
— no  treacherous  intentions,  but  are  full  of  tricks  and 
expedients,  which  accomplish  nothing,  while  they  beget 
distrust. 

May  6,  Monday.  Dined  at  Seward's  on  Saturday  with 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Japan  Embassy.  Senator  Sumner  and 
others  were  present,  among  them  Madame  Juarez,  wife 
of  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  daughters.  Each  of  the 
Cabinet  and  some  others  were  introduced  to  them  and  to 
each  of  the  Japanese.  One  of  their  number  talked  English, 
and  others  understood  it. 

To-day  Seward  called  on  me  with  some  of  the  Japanese, 
who  want  to  purchase  naval  vessels.  A  serious  rebellion 
prevails  in  Japan.  They  profess  to  seek  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Say  they  wish  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  treaty. 

Seward  had  informed  them  that  we  had  various  kinds 
of  vessels.  They  wanted  monitors,  but  had  learned  it 
was  difficult  handling  and  navigating  them.  I  told  them 
we  could  well  spare  some  monitors,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  get  them  to  Japan.  Any  vessels  which  we  could 
spare  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  possess. 
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Seward  and  myself  called  on  the  President  on  their  be- 
half, and  I  have  detailed  Commodore  Jenkins  to  go  with 
the  commission  to  Annapolis,  examine  the  school  and  ves- 
sels, and  have  an  interview  with  the  superintendent. 

May  7,  Tuesday.  Webb,  builder  of  the  Dunderberg, 
informs  me  he  has  made  sale  of  that  vessel  to  an  agent 
of  the  French  Government.  And  Quintard  has  also  sold 
that  Government  the  Onondaga.  Secor  and  Swift  apply 
to  purchase  five  more  monitors,  doubtless  for  sale  to  foreign 
governments.  Their  proposition  is  to  resume  or  retake  the 
vessels,  refunding  to  the  Government  the  amoimt  we  have 
paid. 

Seward  and  the  Cabinet  were  taken  aback  when  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  French  were  purchasing  our  naval 
vessels.  Seward  had  stated  that  Berth^my,  the  French 
Minister,  had  called  upon  him  to  remonstrate,  or  inquire 
into  the  sale  of  war  vessels  to  Prussia,  and  he  had  some- 
thing of  a  querulous  story  to  tell.  When  he  had  got  through 
and  I  told  him  what  the  French  were  doing,  he  stood  in 
amazement. 

I  submitted  the  proposition  of  Secor  and  Swift  for  the 
five  vessels.  He  seemed  disposed  to  sell,  but  Stanton,  who 
objected,  would  sell  none  of  these  vessels.  Others  pro- 
posed to  commit  the  whole  subject  to  my  discretion.  I 
informed  them  it  was  not  a  matter  for  me  to  decide,  but 
for  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  to  dis- 
pose of.  I  was,  however,  individually  decidedly  in  favor 
of  selling  so  far  as  I  had  a  voice. 

May  11,  Saturday.  Thomas  Ewing  called  on  me  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mrs.  Dahlgren,  who  insists  on  going  out 
to  her  husband  in  the  South  Pacific.  She  wants  a  public 
vessel  to  convey  her,  her  two  infant  twins,  their  nurses, 
etc.,  from  Panama.  A  great  pressure  has  been  made  upon 
me  from  the  time  Admiral  Dahlgren  received  his  orders, 
and  Mr.  Ewing  has  on  one  or  two  former  occasions  spoken 
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an  the  sobjeet.  It  has  been  brfore  the  Cabinet.  At  this 
time  the  matter  comes  up  in  a  new  fonoi*  The  yellow  fever 
prevails  at  Panama,  and  Mr.  Ewing  says  that  Admiral 
D.  represents  it  is  on  board  the  packet  ships.  I  asked  if 
that  was  not  an  intimation  that  he  deemed  it  inexpedient 
and  ill-advised  for  Mrs.  D.  to  leave  the  comitiy  with  har 
infants.  It  has  been  the  policy  not  to  said  wmnoi  oat  in 
naval  vessds,  and  I  think  it  mifortonate'that  the  ladies 
go  abroad  to  their  husbands  on  foreign  stations.  In  this 
instance  I  rranarked  it  appeared  extremely  injudicious, 
for  Dahlgren  had  but  a  year  and  a  half  to  sorve.  If  Mies. 
D.  should  be  with  her  family  at  Lima  it  would,  unavoid^ 
ably,  influoice  the  movements  of  the  Admiral  and  the 
squadron.  Mr.  Elwing  assented  to  the  coirectness  of  my 
views,  but  said  Mrs.  D.  was  resolved  to  go  if  she  had  to 
take  the  sickly  steamers. 

Stanton  yesterday  made  an  eiddbit  of  the  requisiti(ms 
for  expenditures  by  the  military  governors,  or  satraps,  in 
the  territorialised  States.  Th^  will  draw  largely  on  the 
Treasury.  Sheridan  especially  ''goes  in  with  a  rush"  as 
they  say.  He  is  brave  and  patriotic,  but  not  an  adminis- 
trative officer  whom  I  diould  select  for  dvil  duties.  But 
the  officers  are  less  blamable  for  this  military  government, 
whether  well  or  poorly  administered,  than  the  Congress 
which  passed  the  laws  creatii^  it. 

May  13,  Monday.  Have  talked  with  several  naval 
officers  on  the  subject  of  taking  their  wives  on  naval  ves- 
sels, and  foimd  them  generally  opposed  to  it.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions,  and  most  of  them  admit  there  may 
be  occasions  abroad  when  it  would  be  pleasant  and  ex- 
cusable, perhaps,  to  give  them  passage,  but  it  nevertheless 
disarranges  and  invariably  causes  discontent. 

I  have  imder  the  circiunstances  given  a  permit  to  Mrs. 
D.  to  go  on  a  public  vessel  from  Panama. 

May  14,  Tuesday.   Attomey-Gen^al  Stanbery  read  a 
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number  of  pages  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  registra- 
tion and  suffrage,  under  what  is  known  as  the  military 
bill  for  governing  the  Rebel  States.  It  is  very  elaborate 
and  has  been  carefully  prepared.  He  promises  the  re- 
mainder at  the  next  Cabinet-meeting  on  Friday.  He  will 
give  much  more  extended  suffrage  to  the  whites  than  was 
intended  by  the  Radical  concocters  of  the  law.  Stanton 
was  somewhat  annoyed  by  it,  and  I  was  satisfied  from  his 
remarks  that  his  intimacy  with  that  bill  has  been  early 
and  thorough.  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  consulted, 
if  he  did  not  advise,  perhaps  originate,  the  measure. 

May  15,  Wednesday.  Returning  from  the  Department 
this  P.M.,  I  met  Seward,  who  was  going  with  his  sons  to 
call  on  me.  I  got  into  his  carriage  and  rode  with  him,  as 
he  had  a  matter  to  communicate.  Some  New-Yorker  has 
informed  him  of  an  uninhabited  island,  called  Snake 
Island,^  near  St.  Thomas,  which  has  a  capacious  and  ex- 
cellent harbor.  His  informant  occupied  the  island  prior 
to  the  War  and  was  engaged  in  making  sugar-hogsheads. 
The  island,  he  says,  is  low  and  well  timbered.  I  asked  why, 
if  it  had  such  excellent  harbor,  it  had  remained  unoccupied. 
Seward  could  not  inform  me,  nor  what  nation  claimed  it, 
but  he  supposed  the  Spaniards.  I  apprehend  there  must 
be  a  want  of  water.  Seward  promises  to  send  me  the 
papers. 

I  advised,  if  the  facts  were  as  stated,  that  his  New  York 
friend  should  resmne  possession  and  that  we  would  defend 
him  in  his  rights.  If  Spain  should  claim  jurisdiction,  we 
must  adjust  the  matter  with  her.  I  told  him  I  much  pre- 
ferred this  to  buying  St.  Thomas. 

May  16,  Thursday.  Was  at  the  President's  on  a  little 
matter  of  business  when  the  Metropolitan  police  came 
for  review.  Randall  and  myself  supported  the  President. 

^  The  island  of  Culebra  (Spanish  for  "snake")  is  between  St.  Thonus 
and  Puerto  Rioo  and  bdongs  to  the  latter. 
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Afterward  Randall  read  to  us  his  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  President  submitted  to  us  the  letters  of  Judge 
Holt  and  Stanton  in  regard  to  Booth's  diary  and  a  copy 
of  the  contents,  and  inquired  what  we  thought  of  its 
publication.  I  asked  what  objections  there  could  be.  It 
was  a  great  mystery  and  was  construed  to  mean  whatever 
any  diseased  imagination  might  conceive.  Randall  thought 
as  I  did.  The  President  said  Stanton  was  violently  op-,^ 
posed  to  its  publication. 

May  17  J  Friday.  Seward  had  a  long  tale  to  tell  in  regard 
to  his  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
makes  himself,  I  perceive,  the  hero  with  Stanton  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Administration.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  that 
testimony  when  published.  Many  things  in  regard  to 
Reconstruction  and  organizing  the  provisional  govern- 
ments of  the  Rebel  States  occurred  while  he  was  sick  and 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duties. 

May  21,  Tuesday.  Seward  presents  a  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence with  Raasloff,^  now  at  Copenhagen,  and  a 
memorandum  given  to  Senator  Doolittle  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands.  Denmark 
wants  $15,000,000  for  the  whole  or  $10,000,000  for  St. 
Thomas,  with  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  transfer. 
Seward  sent  a  dispatch  to  Yeaman,  our  Minister,  to  offer 
$6,000,000,  ultimatum  $10,000,000.  Any  expression  of 
inhabitants  must  be  before  treaty. 

McCulloch  and  myself  expressed  surprise  that  more 
than  $5,000,000  had  been  or  should  be  offered.  McCul- 
loch said  he  believed  something  had  been  said  about 
going  up  to  $7,500,000  for  the  whole.  I  stated  that  I  pre- 
ferred not  to  purchase  even  at  $5,000,000.  At  all  events, 
would  not  go  beyond  that.    Dining  the  War  I  had  felt 

>  General  Raadoff  was  Dai^h  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Thenegc^ 
tiations  for  tlie  purchase  of  the  islands  had  been  conducted  through  him.  n 
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that  a  station  in  the  West  Indies  was  desirable,  but  we 
should  experience  no  such  want  again.  We  are  now  as  well 
accommodated  as  if  we  owned  St.  Thomas.  In  case  of  a 
war  with  either  of  the  great  powers,  —  British,  French, 
or  Spanish,  —  we  could  seize  one  of  these  islands.  In  the 
condition  of  our  Treasury  I  did  not  care  to  buy.  Attorney- 
General  Stanbery  preferred  to  take  Snake  Island  than  to 
buy  an  inhabited  island. 

Seward  is  anxious  to  make  a  purchase  somewhere.  Has 
loose,  indefinite,  and  selfish  notions.  It  is  more  the  glory 
of  Seward  than  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  I  appre- 
hend. He  craves  constant  notoriety,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  Islands  for  $15,000,000  or  even  $10,000,000 
would,  I  think,  give  him  more  than  he  expects,  or  perhaps 
would  want. 

The  Attorney-General  presented  another  installment  of 
his  opinion  on  the  Military  Government  Bill.  Stanton 
criticized  it  closely,  controverted  some  of  the  points,  is 
friendly  to  the  bill,  and  probably  had  much  to  do  in  its 
preparation  if  he  did  not  originate  the  measure.  He 
defended  it  with  all  the  earnestness  and  tenacity  of  an 
author,  and  took  ground  such  as  would  suit  the  strongest 
Radicals. 

As  the  act  and  supplemental  act  are  palpably  and  clearly 
tmconstitutional,  I  see  nothing  substantial  or  valuable  in 
the  opinion  which  the  Attorney-General  has  been,  and 
is,  elaborating,  unless  in  the  fact  that  he  is  giving  a  more 
liberal  or  enlarged  scope  to  suffrage  than  the  Radicals 
intended.  More  whites  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
rights  than  was  designed  by  the  Radicals.  All  blacks,  of 
course,  are  to  vote,  though  they  have  no  such  right,  nor 
has  the  Central  Government  authority  to  confer  it.  Hear- 
ing Stanton  controvert  positions,  dissent  from  the  opinion, 
tell  what  is  the  proper  construction  and  meaning  of  an 
act  which  is  no  law,  because  tmconstitutional,  is  highly 
absurd.  Almost  as  absurd  is  the  learned  attempt  of  Stan- 
bery to  expound  their  acts. 
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I  have  asked  what  is  the  status  of  the  people  in  the 
proscribed  States.  Are  they  foreigners?  If  so,  not  one  of 
them  can  vote  until  naturalized.  There  must  be  a  uni- 
form system  of  naturalization.  Are  they  citizens?  They 
cannot  be  disfranchised  nor^their  States  overthrown,  nor 
jury  trials  abolished,  nor  can  they  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  military  conunissions.  No  one  answered  my  questions. 
The  Attorney-General  says  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law  is  beyond  question.  That  point  he  does  not  touch. 
But  that  is  the  great  essential,  the  foundation  of  all  argu« 
ment.  If  there  is  no  foundation,  how  can  he  build?  He  has 
an  insoluble  problem  and  undertakes  to  give  a  result.    | 

Stanton  never  touches  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
neither  assenting  nor  dissenting,  nor  discussing  it. 

May  22^  Wedn/esday.  The  Japanese  have  concluded  to 
buy  the  Stonewall. 

Webb  wants  me  to  let  him  have  the  Dunderberg  on  his 
depositing  government  securities,  ddaying  payment  for 
a  year.  He  has  produced  an  opinion  from  Lowry,  indorsed 
by  Evarts,  that  this  is  the  intent  of  the  law.  When  I  d^ 
dined  consid^ing  the  proposition,  Webb  became  quite 
vexed  and  excited.  He  is  selfish,  jealous,  and  grasping. 
His  object  is  to  get  the  interest  on  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars  for  a  year. 

May  23,  Thursday.  A  special  Cabinet-meeting.  Seward 
submitted  a  modified  proposition  to  Denmark  for  the 
purchase  of  her  West  India  Islands,  making  $7,500,000  an 
ultimatum.  McCulloch,  Stanbery,  and  myself  thought  it 
best  to  guard  the  Treasury  at  this  time;  that  we  wanted 
money  more  than  West  Indian  people.  Seward  was  very 
earnest.  It  was  necessary  to  get  these  islands,  or  a  foot- 
hold in  the  West  Indies,  as  a  preservative  measure,  —  as 
a  means  of  security.  It  would  insure  peace.  He  had  talked 
with  the  Senators.  Grimes  and  Wade  were  earnest  for  it, 
and  of  course  others  were. 
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Stanton,  Randall,  and  Browning  went  with  him.  I 
stated  we  had  no  need  of  a  station  in  time  of  peace.  We 
could  take  any  of  the  islands  from  any  power  with  which 
we  might  be  at  war. 

A  further  installment  from  Mr.  Stanbeiy  was  read  on 
the  Reconstruction  or  Military  Gk)vemment  Act.  Seward 
and  the  members  generally  expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
fied. Stanton  dissented. 

I  thought  Stanbery  had  done  as  well  as  one  could  who 
was  compelled  to  try  to  make  sense  out  of  nonsense,  law 
out  of  illegality.  The  act  is  admitted  by  everybody  to 
be  unconstitutional;  of  course,  that  being  the  case,  it  has 
no  validity.  It  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  a  majority 
of  a  fragmentary  Congress.  I,  therefore,  cared  not  to 
comment  on  the  opinion,  and  attempted  practical  work- 
ings of  the  bill.  Why  strive  to  solve  an  insoluble  pro- 
blem? 

The  Indian  troubles  were  discussed  at  some  length 
without  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Greneral  Grant  was  sent 
for  and  was  present.  He  and  Stanton  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  military  men  on  the  Plains,  and  there  seems  a  de- 
termination to  have  an  Indian  war.  Were  there  no  troops 
there,  or  only  a  few  at  the  posts  to  sustain  the  agents,  we 
should  probably  have  no  war,  but  the  military  claim  to 
supersede  the  agents  and  are  sustained  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  General  Grant. 

•  Letters  were  read  from  Colonels  Wynkoop  and  Leaven- 
worth, stating  the  destruction  of  three  hundred  lodges 
with  all  their  contents, — tools,  utensils,  buffalo  robes, 
etc.,  —  constituting  not  only  all  the  wealth  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  Indians,  but  the  necessary  means  of  shelter  and 
subsistence  for  themselves,  their  women  and  children. 
The  only  excuse  for  this  destruction  which  brings  misery 
to  so  many  is  that  the  women  and  children  fled  from  the 
lodges  as  the  troops  approached  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  return.  Fear,  it  is  admitted,  influenced  them 
in  running  away. 
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when  the  chief  said  they  should  not;  that  they  would  not 
return,  were  afraid  of  the  troops;  all  of  which  was  in  bad 
faith. 

I  listened  to  the  numerous  dispatches  of  the  Indian 
agents  to  the  Interior  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
and  those  of  the  military  to  the  War  Department,  and  the 
discussion  on  both  sides,  with  painful  interest. 

General  Grant  was  present,  and  his  sympathies  and 
feelings  were  naturally  with  the  military,  but  he  was  more 
reasonable  than  Stanton. 

Seward  was  querulous  and  pointless  and  meaningless  in 
some  sprawling  remarks  intended  to  conciUate  Grant  and 
Stanton.  Nothing  patriotic,  or  humane,  or  just  escaped 
him. 

May  31,  Friday.  The  President  concludes  to  go  to 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
Seward.  At  one  time  it  was  imderstood  he  would  be  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  members  of  his  family  and  one 
or  two  of  his  personal  staff,  but  that  none  of  the  Cabinet 
would  go  with  him.  To-day  it  is  stated  that  Seward  will 
be  his  companion  and  that  none  of  his  family  will  be  of  the 
party.  It  is  unfortimate  for  the  President  that  he  permits 
himself  to  be  absorbed  by  Seward,  who  is,  not  without 
some  cause,  so  universally  distrusted  and  disliked.  He  is 
delighted  with  traveling,  feasting,  notoriety,  and  both  he 
and  Stanton  make  the  President  a  convenience  and  help 
to  themselves  in  all  matters  where  they  can. 
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Tlie  President  goes  to  North  Carolina,  accompanied  by  Seward  and  Randall 

—  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  hold  Court  in  North  Carolina  —  The  Judiciary 
Committee  decides  against  Impeachment  but  reports  a  Resolution  of 
Censure  against  the  President  —  A  Visit  to  the  Naval  Academy  with 
Admiral  Fairagut  —  Parting  with  Farragut  —  Farragut  the  Great 
Hero  of  the  War  —  Sheridan's  Removal  of  Governor  Wdls  of  Louisiana 

—  Stanbery's  Liberal  Interpretation  of  the  Military  Government  Act*** 
Talk  with  Governor  Pease  of  Texas  —  A  Faction  in  Colombia  pn>> 
poses  to  tax  Foreign  Residents  —  Seward's  Presidential  Ambitions  and 
Crase  for  the  Acquimtion  of  Territory  —  The  Attorney-General's 
Opinion  on  the  Reconstruction  Bills  an  Able  Document  —  Mrs.  Gokb- 
borough  presses  the  Admiral's  Claims  to  Retention  on  the  Active  List  — 
The  President  invites  Secretary  Welles  to  accompany  him  on  a  Journey 
to  Boston  —  Cabinet  Discussion  of  the  Attorney-General's  Opinion  on 
the  Military  Government  Law  —  Commander  Roe's  Action  in  seising 

t  Santa  Anna  —  The  President  starts  for  Boston  —  The  Publication  of 
Cabinet  Proceedings  —  Sheridan's  Insubordination  —  The  President's 
Faltering  Conduct  —  His  Administration  a  Failure  —  General  Sickles's 
Letter  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  —  The  President  courteously 
received  in  New  Enc^nd  —  Grant's  Probable  Candidacy  —  MonW 
gomery  Blair's  Opinion  of  Grant  as  a  General  —  Admiral  Farragut  9tah 
for  Europe  with  two  of  the  Secretary's  Sons  accompanying  him  — 
Conversation  with  the  President  on  his  Return  from  the  South. 

June  3,  Monday.  Admiral  Farragut  came  on  Friday  and 
is  stopping  with  me  for  a  few  days.  I  called  with  him  on 
the  President  on  Saturday  and  dined  at  Seward's  that 
evening  with  him. 

The  President  got  off  on  Saturday.  Seward  and  Randall 
went  with  him.  McCuUoch  expressed  his  regret  that  any 
of  the  Cabinet  had  gone,  but,  as  Seward  went,  was  rather 
glad  Randall  had  gone  also.  I  take  a  different  view,  but  it 
confirms  my  impressions  of  Randall  and  his  affinity  with 
Seward. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  told 'me  Saturday  evening  that  he 
intended  going  to  North  Carolina  on  Monday  to  hold 
court.  Martial  law  being  established  by  Congress  and 
military  governments  in  full  sway,  he  can  now,  after 
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etiKi^ng  and  avoiding  his  duties  for  two  years,  hold  court 
iheVe.  He  is  very  aspiring  ^and  in  some  respects  an  un- 
suitable  man  for  his  position. 

The  municipal  election  was  held  to-day  in  Washington. 
It  was  an  abuse  and  a  farce.  The  negroes,  under  Radical 
training,  have  controlled  the  result,  and  negro  votes  will 
be  sought  and  managed  in  the  future  of  the  South.  All 
this  strife,  or  usurpation,  is  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  government  and  institutions  are 
foimded,  as  it  is  in  disregard  of  and  detrimental  to  in- 
telligent citizenship  and  enlightened  freedom.  Under  the 
pretense  of  elevating  the  negro,  the  Radicals  are  degrading 
the  whites  and  debasing  the  elective  franchise,  bringing 
elections  into  contempt. 

June  4,  Tuesday.  The  Judiciary  Conmiittee  have,  by 
a  vote  of  five  to  four,  decided  against  impeachment,  but 
by  a  strict  party  vote  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  against 
the  President.  A  more  shameless  and  disgraceful  proceed- 
ing than  this  whole  impeachment  conspiracy  has  never 
been  enacted.  For  many  months  a  committ^,  composed 
mostly  of  extreme  partisans,  has  been  in  session  with 
extraordinary  powers  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
with  the  public  treasury  and  an  army  of  public  scavengers 
to  assist  them,  to  find,  if  possible,  some  act  or  transaction 
or  expression  which  would  justify  or  excuse  an  arraignment 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  His  public  and  his  private  acts 
have  been  scanned,  his  household  affairs,  his  domestic 
life,  his  bank  accounts,  his  social  intercourse,  as  well  as 
all  his  speeches,  conversations,  and  doings  as  a  man  and 
President,  have  been  scrutinized.  Failing  in  their  intrigue, 
scandal  and  defamation  have  been  set  to  work  to  palliate 
these  outrageous  proceedings.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and,  I  believe,  all  but  myself,  have  been  siun- 
moned  before  this  committee,  as  well  as  his  private  sec- 
retaries and  members  of  his  family.  Why  I  was  spared, 
I  know  not.  I  have  an  impression  and  intimations  in  fact 
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that  Stanton  proposed  and  ordered  I  should  not  be  called. 
Both  he  and  Seward,  in  a  conversation  which  took  place 
as  to  disclosing  proceedings  in  Cabinet,  thought  the  matter 
might  be  got  along  with  by  answering  pretty  fully  all 
questions  that  were  put  without  any  allusion  to  the  fact 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  Cabinet  subject.  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  right  to  disclose  what  had  occurred  in 
Cabinet  to  such  a  conmiittee,  —  perhaps  to  any  one  at 
present. 

I  went  with  Admiral  Farragut,  Commodore  Jenkins, 
my  wife  and  two  eldest  sons,  and  a  few  other  friends  to 
Annapolis  to  visit  the  Academy.  The  board  of  visitors  now 
in  session  will  probably  close  their  labors  to-morrow. 
The  visit  was  gratifying  in  all  respects.  Vice-Admiral 
Porter,  with  some  weakness,  is  in  many  respects  a  proper 
man  for  the  position.  No  one  appreciates  it  more  highly 
than  himself.  In  some  respects  he  is  a  hard  officer  for  the 
Secretary;  his  demands  and  requisitions  are  great  and 
such  as  Congress  might  decline  to  sanction. 

The  improvements  are  very  considerable,  and  the 
money  spent  to  repair  the  waste  and  injury  of  the  military 
and  improve  the  place  has  been  in  the  main  judiciously 
expended. 

The  midshipmen  are  a  credit  to  the  coimtry,  and  will 
do  honor  to  it  in  the  future,  as  they  are  a  credit  to  it  now. 
Foreign  wars  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future  almost  ex- 
clusively maritime,  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  politicians 
and  people  seem  not  aware  of  it.  There  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  more  intense  party  men,  a  rigid  parsimony  and  re- 
luctance to  make  grants  to  the  Navy,  while  appropriating 
immense  siuns  to  the  military  branch  of  the  service. 

I  shall  always  r^ret  that  the  naval  school  should  not 
have  been  established  at  Newport  News  on  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  at  Hampton  Roads.  There  would  have 
been  more  ample  accommodations  and  space,  deeper  water, 
—  an  abundance  of  it,  —  with  every  facility  for  such  an 
institution.  But  Grimes  and  others,  with  a  narrowness 
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of  feeling  that  surprised  me,  while  admitting  these  ad- 
vantages, would  not  consent  to  transfer  the  school  so  far 
South  as  Virginia.  Port^  first  favored  the  measure,  but 
was  silenced  by  the  Maryland  autiiorities,  deserted  me, 
and  helped  to  influence  Grimes. 

JuM  7,  Friday.  Admiral  Farragut  went  home  to-day. 
He  has  been  my  guest  for  a  week.  Gave  him  yesterday 
his  orders  to  the  European  Squadron,  and  he  expects  to 
sail  within  a  fortnight.  In  bidding  him  good-bye  I  was 
more  afifected  than  he  was  aware,  and  I  perceived  that 
he  was  to  some  extent  similarly  aiGfected.  We  have  both 
reached  that  period  of  life  when  a  parting  of  two  years 
may  be  a  parting  forever  on  earth.  Circumstances  have 
brought  us  together,  and  we  are  under  mutual  obligations. 
I  selected  him  for  important  duties,  and  he  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence.  In  addition  to 
his  great  service  to  the  coimtry,  imsurpassed,  he  has  given 
just  fame  to  my  administration  of  the  Navy,  and  I  honor 
him  for  his  unassuming  modesty  as  well  as  for  possessing 
the  heroic  qualities  which  I  expected.  I  trust  we  may 
live  to  meet  again  on  earth  and  enjoy  memories  of  the 
past.  If  not,  God's  will  be  done.  I  esteem  the  choice  of 
Farragut  to  command  the  Gulf  Squadron  the  most  judi- 
cious and  best  selection  which  could  have  been  made  in 
the  entire  service.  I  consider  him  the  great  hero  of  the 
War,  and  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  was  the  means 
of  carrying  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  power  and  ability. 

June  8,  Saturday.  The  President  and  party  returned 
to-day  from  North  Carolina.  All  appears  to  have  passed 
off  well. 

<  There  is  much  talk  and  feeling  in  regard  to  Sheridan's 
movements,  which  are  arbitrary,  tjrrannical,  and  despotic. 
His  removal  of  Wells,  the  poor  Governor  of  Louisiana,  is 
justified  by  most  ot  the  Radicals,  although  it  is  an  outrage 
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on  our  laws  and  institutions.  The  trimming  course  of 
Wells  and  his  want  of  honest  character  palliates  ^leri* 
dan's  conduct,  which,  however,  is  wholly  indefensible. 

June  11,  Tuaday.  Attorney-General  Stanbery  read 
so  much  of  his  opinion  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
military  governors  as  he  has  written.  It  follows  out  his 
former  opinion  and  softens  the  hard  features  of  the  bill 
in  some  respects  in  its  execution.  He  claims  that  the 
military  governor  and  force  are  there  to  support  order 
and  the  provisional  gov^imients,  not  to  destroy  theoDOL, 
etc. 

Stanton  dissented;  claimed  the  governors  were  omni- 
potent, that  martial  law  existed  by  autiiority  of  CongresSi 
which  made  the  generals  supreme 

There  is  no  doubt  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
I  have  so  construed  the  act,  taking  the  same  view  as  the 
President  in  his  vetoes.  It  is,  however,  a  solecism  for 
the  Congress  or  the  legislature  to  enact  martial  law,  but 
the  whole  law  is  an  absurdity,  unconstitutional,  abomin* 
able.  If  the  Attorney-General  can  modify  it  and  so  cooo- 
strue  it  as  to  make  it  less  odious,  very  well. 

June  12,  Wednesday.  Governor  Pease  of  Texas  called 
on  me.  We  had  a  very  earnest  talk  on  the  condition  of  the 
country.  He  attempted  to  justify  or  excuse  the  Recon- 
struction bills,  but,  finding  he  could  not,  threw  himself 
back  upon  the  whole  subject.  He  preferred  despotism,  if 
it  would  give  security  to  persons  and  property,  rather  than 
a  continuance  of  the  condition  of  things  which  had  ex- 
isted in  Texas  for  the  last  six  years.  The  Union  people 
have  undoubtedly  suffered  greatly.  I  asked  if  he  could  not 
peaceably  enjoy  his  property  in  Texas  if  he  remained  pass- 
ive. He  admitted  he  could,  but  said  that  was  despotism. 
He  could  not  freely  express  his  opinions  and  have  open 
discussion.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  have  that  under  a 
despotism.  The  condition  of  the  Unionists  is  undoubtedly 
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unpleasant  in  Texas,  but  time  and  forbearance  will  bring 
relief. 

June  14,  Friday.  An  extended  Cabinet  session.  Seward 
read  a  long  dispatch  which  he  had  prepared  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Colombia  in  relation  to  a  tax  which  one 
of  the  parties  there  propose  to  levy  for  belligerent  pur- 
poses on  foreign  residents,  as  well  as  their  own  citizens. 
In  his  dispatch  Seward  says  the  citizens  (American)  must 
protest  and  that  the  naval  authorities  will  see  that  our 
coimtrymen  are  not  compelled  to  submit  to  exactions  by 
either  faction. 

The  Attorney-General  asked  what  he  meant  by  either 
faction,  and  which  and  what  is  the  legitimate  government. 
Seward  said  he  recognized  no  legitimate  government;  that 
the  President  had  usurped  power  and  dissolved  Congress, 
and  that  the  opposing  faction  was  going  to  war  with 
him.' 

I  inquired  how  naval  officers  could  interfere.  They  could 
not  go  on  shore  and  undertake  to  resist  forcibly  the  civil 
authorities.  Seward  said  things  would  never  reach  that 
point.  We  had  only  to  let  them  know  what  we  would  do 
and  that  would  end  the  difficulty.  I  expressed  my  dis- 
sent to  such  proceedings,  to  mere  threats,  and  gasconading 
blasts  to  a  weak  government  and  people.  The  Attorney- 
General  was  very  emphatic  on  two  or  three  points.  Stanton 
excepted  to  certain  positions  taken  in  regard  to  civil 
war. 

No  one  seemed  to  second  Seward,  and  he  took  back  his 
dispatch  to  modify  it.  There  was  mischief  under  it. 
Seward  has  really  the  Presidential  fever  and  flatters  him- 
self that  he  can  swim  on  the  current  of  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory. The  accession  of  Russian  America,  which  is  really 
not  his  work,  although  he  has  been  the  instrument,  or 
agent,  on  oiu*  part  in  that  transaction,  has  made  him  de- 
lirious. He  is  now  crazy  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  terri- 
tory, and  his  aim  is  to  be  a  candidate  on  that  specialty, 
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—  the  enlarging  of  our  territory.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama^ 
he  thinks,  may  be  obtamed.  The  revolutionists  have  pos- 
seadon  of  the  government  in  that  State.  He  therefore 
proposes  we  shall  resist  them  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fuse to  recognize  Mosquera,  the  President,  whom  he  calls 
a  usurper.  In  this  state  of  things  he  himself  disclosed  his 
purpose  inadvertently  by  saying  there  was  a  strong  party 
there  desirous  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which, 
of  course,  will  be  likely  to  increase  in  niunbers,  if  we  make 
forcible  and  successful  resistance  against  excessive  taxes* 
If  we  relieve  those  who  are  under  our  flag,  all  will  wish 
to  come  under  it.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  design  of 
Seward,  who  is  not  scrupulous  where  he  has  power  and  is 
without  convictions  or  principle  in  such  matters. 

The  Attorney-General  read  the  remainder  of  his  opinion 
on  the  Reconstruction  bills.  It  is  a  document  of  ability 
and  will  cause  the  Radicals  to  resist.  Not  imlikely  it  may 
insure  the  assemblage  of  Congress,  and  an  attempt  to  im- 
peach the  President  if  he  carries  into  efifect  the  policy 
marked  out, — and  I  have  little  doubt  he  will.  That  is,  he 
will  disapprove  the  removal  of  the  governors  and  judges, 
the  prohibition  against  the  assembling  of  legislators,  the 
substitution  of  codes  of  law  prepared  by  the  military 
commanders,  and  ordered  to  go  into  efifect  as  substitutes 
for  the  enactments  and  laws  of  the  States,  some  of  them 
in  execution  for  more  than  two  centuries.  His  efiTorts  to 
preserve  law  and  popular  government  will  cause  him 
to  be  denounced,  and  his  impeachment  will  be  demanded. 
The  conspirators  are  watching  their  opportunity.    • 

^  June  15,  Saiurday.  Mrs.  Admiral  Goldsborough  called 
on  me  to-day  in  great  excitement  and  under  much  feel- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  retirement  of  her  husband,  which  goes 
into  efifect  next  Tuesday,  on  which  day  he  will  have  been 
fifty-five  years  in  the  service.  It  was  a  most  impleasant 
interview.  She  accuses  me  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  threat- 
ens that  her  husband  will  go  to  Congress,  accuses  me  of 
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prejudice  against  him  for  some  cause  she  knows  not  what, 
says  I  have  some  favorite  whom  I  wish  to  promote,  etc. 
Until  within  a  few  months  she  admits  I  have  been  friendly 
and  kind,  but  since  this  question  has  come  up,  I  have  been 
obstinate  and  unreasonable.  She  said  she  had  been  to  the 
President  and  he  told  her  I  had  never  submitted  the  case 
to  him,  which  she  thought  very  cruel;  that  I  had  once  or 
twice  talked  over  the  case  with  him,  but  had  not  submitted 
it  for  his  decision.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  explain 
to  her  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  President  to  decide; 
that  the  law  controlled  in  this  matter;  that  these  cases 
were  never  submitted  to  the  President;  that  when  an 
officer  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  went  on  to  the  retired 
list,  unless  he  received  the  vote  of  thanks,  in  which  ease 
he  was  not  retired  until  he  had  been  fifty-five  years  in 
service;  that  Admiral  G,  would  have  been  fifty-five  years 
in  service  next  Tuesday.  She  denied  it,  and  imder  her 
strong  appeals  I  told  her  I  would  present  the  case  to  the 
President,  and  I  did  so  this  p.m.  In  an  interview  of  more 
than  one  hoiu*  I  went  over  the  case  with  him.  He  had 
evidently  been  seen. 

Mrs.  Goldsborough  told  me  that  Judge  Beach,  her  at- 
torney, had  seen  the  President  on  the  subject.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  she  said,  had  failed  her;  some  officers  had  in* 
fluenced  him,  but  she  did  not  tell  me  who. 

While  we  had  the  subject  under  discussion,  Seward 
came  in.  He  said  Mrs.  Goldsborough  had  been  to  hinu 
He  declined  to  act.  She  said  it  would  come  up  in  Cabinet, 
and  he  told  her  if  so  he  would  give  it  consideration. 

The  President  asked  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  matter 
anyhow.  I  replied  he  was  expected  to  reverse  my  conclu- 
sions if  wrong,  or  if  he  supp(^9ed  them  wrong ;  that  I  had 
brought  the  subject  to  his  notice  by  special  request  of  Mrs. 
G.  and  because  the  Admiral  himself  was  absent ;  that  the 
law  was  to  my  mind  clear  and  explicit,  but  that  for  myself, 
while  I  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  should  not  fed 
aggrieved  if  overrode  and  my  action  set  aside,  farther  than 
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M  it  mislit  affect  tlie  aerriee.  BenaDaDy  I  have  none  faot 
MeodlT  fedogs  toaaids  Adminl  G<^  Imt  I  d[>  n^ 
is  cntitlpd  to  fiftjHune  yean,  as  he  daioB. 

The  PrcadealL^  m  I  vas  about  kaviiic  ^1^  kns  inter- 
▼iev,  qxike  of  his  propoaed  jouniey  to  Bostoa;  ^  adned 
htrrf  ^'^T  ""^^  ^  ^"^^  ****'^  *^  r^»>~>i.A.^  .^,1^,^  jntimatrni 
very  stranger  a  viA  that  I  woaid  aeeompanj  hhii.  I 
told  him  I  diooki,  of  eooiBe,  obey  any  order.  Efe  said  he 
eoirid  give  ifeo  order  in  these  eaaee;  he  was  imited  and  it 
wooldbeptRansnttohavemealongasenrapanian,  Sewaid 
and  Randall  had  Tofamteered  to  go  to  K<Hth  rmwtiimm. 
with  him.  I  told  him  I  vogiettod  it  and  woaid  have 
lacfcuui  he  Ehonld  have  gone  only  vitfa  his  family  and 
penonal  staff.  I  tfaon^t  it  wxNild  be  mndi  better  if  none 
of  his  Cabinet  irent  with  him  to  Boston ,  TheMasonshad 
invited  him,  but  none  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  thougjht  we 
riuiald  be  naMwined  intnideiB.  Beeades,  I  bdieved  the 
inqvesEMo  woold  be  better  if  he  went  without  any  of  oa. 
I  know  the  Boston  Masons  don't  want  SewanL 


June  20,  Thtndaif.  The  week  has  been  one  ot 
ant,  muemitting  labor.   CatHnet-^neetings  of  protzacted 

length  hare  been  held  daily,  reqoiiing  constant  and  earnest 
attentaon  in  addition  to  oxrrent  business.  The  chi^  sub- 
ject of  deliberatifm  in  Cabinet  has  be»i  the  Attorney- 
Genend's  opinions  on  Beoonstraction.  The  President, 
unfortunatdy  I  think,  yidded  to  Mr.  Stanb^y,  who 
naturally  bdievesliis  pixif essional  childrsi  rpmarkahle  and 
worthy  of  uniTiosal  nursing,  and  assented  to  a  proposition 
to  have  a  record  of  Cabinet  proceedings  kept  and  the  vote 
of  each  member  cm  eadi  point  reocmied. 

No  one  could  object  to  this  course,  if  the  President  re- 
quired it,  althou^  I  said  to  one  or  two  that  I  preferred 
the  old  course,  —  let  the  President  require  in  writing  the 
opinion  of  each  member.   Then  if  either  wishes  to  state 


^  President  J6hi»on  attended  the  larmg  of  the  eomer-etane  of  m  aev 
Temple  m  BobUa,  June  24,  IGMST. 
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his  reason  for  the  opinion  he  entertains  and  expresses,  he 
has  the  opportimity. 

But  Stanbery  had  another  course.  I  think  the  plan  was 
concocted  by  both.  The  President  is  nervous  and  ap- 
prehensive. He  has,  not  without  cause,  an  aversion  to  the 
reassembling  of  Congress  during  the  regular  vacation, 
for  he  knows  the  object  is  war  upon  himself.  Striving  to 
do  right,  intending  to  do  no  wrong,  he  is  assailed  and  de- 
nounced for  laboring  to  carry  into  effect  the  strange, 
wicked,  abominable,  imconstitutional  Reconstruction  acts, 
v/as  they  are  called. 

In  a  few  conversational  remarks  on  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  on  Monday,  I  repeated  what  I  have  before 
said  on  one  or  two  occasions,  —  that  the  Reconstruction 
l^/ftcts  were  so  abominable,  so  flagrantly  unconstitutional, 
that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them;  but  the  President  had  a  duty  to  perform  and  it  was 
a  duty  on  our  part  to  advise  and  act  when  he  required  us. 
The  Attorney-General  had  labored  to  raise  an  edifice  which 
has  no  foundation,  had  worked  out  a  system  which  seemed 
consistent  with  itself  and  the  laws,  and  I  was  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  his  opinion  in  the  detail  or  the  aggregate. 
He  had  done  more  for  popular  rights,  under  a  law  which 
despotically  deprived  the  people  of  their  undoubted  guar- 
anteed rights,  than  I  had  supposed  possible,  and,  while 
I  was  opposed  to  the  Reconstruction  laws,  I  assented  to 
his  expositions  if  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect. 

McCuUoch  said  something  similar.  Seward  said  he  did 
not  know  about  giving  the  entire  credit  of  the  exposition 
to  Stanbery. 

During  the  discussion  and  criticisms  and  agreements 
which  occupied  us  for  four  days,  it  was  obvious  to  my  mind 
that  Stanton  was  an  original  adviser  if  not  the  originator 
of  these  laws.  He  may  not  have  drafted  them,  but  he,  and 
probably  Holt  in  consultation  with  him,  devised  the  plan 
of  military,  despotic  government  to  rule  the  South.  It 
was  equally  obvious  that  the  President  was  most  solicitr 
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ous  to  conciliate  and  bring  Stanton  into  harmonious 
action  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  But  for 
past  observation  and  experience,  I  should  have  concluded 
that  we  had  reached  a  crisis  and  that  we  should  now  be 
united,  or  we  should  part.  Such  may  have  been  the  Pre- 
ndent's  thought  and  intention,  as  it  has  been  before,  but 
it  will  end  in  nothing. 

Stanbery  was  chief  fugleman.  Submitted  his  summary, 
pioneered,  advocated,  controverted,  and  managed  his 
case.  Stanton  was  antagonistic.  Seward  was  pliable, 
plausible,  often  querulous,  sometimes  sensible,  seldom 
earnest.  Randall  followed  Seward,  of  course,  especially 
when  he  was  in  harmony  with  the  President.  The  views  of 
McCulloch  and  myself  have  been  stated.  We  were,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  acquiescing  in  the  opinion  and  pro- 
positions which  Stanbery  had  elaborated,  though  they  were 
not  our  views.  Stanton  took  direct  issue  with  Stanbery. 
Their  differences  were  fundamental.  On  the  second  day 
Stanton  brought  in  a  paper  defining  his  position.  Heclauned 
that  the  laws  established  military  governments  and  in- 
vested the  commanders  with  absolute  power.  That  th^ 
could  displace  and  appoint  ofi^cers  in  the  civil  or  pro- 
visional State  Governments,  etc.  I  shall  not  particularize 
the  differences  in  detail.  Stanton  did  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  laws  or  to  claim  they  were  constitutional,  but 
was  for  rigidly  enforcing  them,  and  for  maintaining  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  military  governors;  denied  that 
the  President  could  control  them,  and  claimed  that  Rebels 
were  disfranchised  without  conviction  and  without  a  law 
condemning  them  to  disfranchisement  for  treason. 

I  listened  to  these  differences  over  laws  that  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  without  war- 
rant from  it.  At  the  close  I  stated  to  the  President  and 
Cabinet  that  I  had  listened  attentively  to  the  discussion, 
but  I  wished  to  be  distinctly  imderstood  as  in  no  way 
giving  my  sanction  to  the  bill;  that  I  considered  him  as 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  and  embarrassing  position; 
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that  he  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  also 
to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed;  that  the  two  were 
incompatible;  that  in  appointing  military  governors  the 
President  has  done  all,  perhaps,  that  could  be  expected 
of  him.  But  the  governors  disagreed,  were  not  imited 
in  opinion,  were  embarrassed  how  to  proceed,  and  had 
applied  to  him  for  instruction.  He  had  very  properly 
referred  the  subject  to  the  law  ofiSicer  of  the  Government, 
who  had  given  a  very  elaborate  and  able  opinion,  which  I 
was  willing  they  should  accept  and  carry  out.  But  I  was 
quite  as  willing  the  President  should  go  no  farther  than  send 
it  out  as  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government, 
his  construction  of  the  act,  and  leave  the  generals  to  carry 
on  their  respective  governments,  for  I  concurred  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
fragmentary  Congress  which  enacted  these  laws  intended 
to  strike  down  popular  or  civil  governments  and  estab- 
lish military  supremacy,  had  undertaken  to  enact  martial 
law,  —  an  absurdity  and  a  solecism.  During  the  War, 
extraordinary  power  had  been  necessarily  exercised,  and 
\/ what  was  a  sad  necessity  then  had  begotten  this  mon- 
strosity now. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  defective,  arbitrary,  im- 
constitutional,  impracticable  law  is  to  be  put  in  operation. 
The  President  may  attempt  it,  but  he  cannot  succeed. 
The  Attorney-General  has  presented  his  ideas,  and  they 
are  condenmed.  A  reassembling  in  July  of  the  Congress 
which  enacted  these  usurping  laws,  is  demanded.  We  are 
threatened  with  this,  if  the  will  of  these  military  govern- 
ors, —  viceroys,  —  who  cannot  interpret  the  act  alike, 
is  interfered  with.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
come  together,  and  am  willing  they  should.  Let  them  pass 
a  declaratory  or  explanatory  law  of  their  own  act.  There 
can  be  no  unity  among  themselves  unless  opposed.  They 
disregard  or  set  aside  all  constitutional  limitations  or 
landmarks,  all  constricted  restraints,  and  have  substituted 
their  own  will  as  omnipotent  and  above  and  beyond  the 
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which  are  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  can  have 
no  sanction  or  approval  from  me.  This  being  my  position 
on  the  laws,  I  was  willing  the  opinion  and  theory  of  the 
Attorney-General  should  go  out  as  his  exposition,  but  I 
did  not  wish  the  President  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  law, 
or  be  committed  to  it. 

Randall  said  he  did  not  see  why  that  might  not  be  done; 
that  it  might  be  said,  whereas  the  generals  were  embar- 
rassed in  executing  these  laws,  and  had  asked  for  instruc- 
tions, the  President  had  referred  the  subject  to  the  At- 
torney-General and  taken  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  and  had 
come  to  the  following  conclusion. 

Stanton  and  Stanbery  each  wrote  a  preamble.  I  objected 
to  the  word  ''conclusion"  in  Stanton's,  which,  after 
emendation,  I  thought  preferable  to  Stanberjr's,  which 
was  an  executive  order  adopting  his  opinion  and  theory. 

Seward,  who  seemed  shocked  when  I  said  Congress 
would  in  my  opinion  assemble  on  the  3d  of  July,  appeared 
relieved  after  Stanton's  preamble  was  read.  It  was  Ran* 
dall's,  he  declared.  It  was  able,  just  the  thing.  This  matter 
would  go  over,  and  all  come  ri^t,  he  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

June  21,  Friday.  The  President  left  this  morning  for 
Boston.  Seward  accompanied  him,  and  Randall,  who 
left  last  evening,  is  to  join  him  in  New  York.  The  papers 
this  morning  contain  a  statement  of  proceedings,  or  rather 
votes,  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  several  points  embraced  in 
the  summary  of  the  Attorney-General.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  publicity  was  to  be  given  to  our  doings  in  de- 
tail, though  I  care  nothing  about  it,  personally.  A  record 
of  Cabinet  doings  is,  itself,  a  novelty.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  pleased  with  the  innovation.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  President  call  upon  the  members  to  give 
each  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  then  that  he  should  decide 
for  himself.  In  that  way  the  position  and  reasons  of  each 
member  would  be  stated  by  himself.  This  published 
record  states  correctly  my  votes,  and  the  votes  of  others 
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dao,  on  Stanbety's  ezpodtioii  and  theory.  It  may  be 
the  trae  and  accepted  interpretation  of  the  law;  nev»- 
thdesB  the  men  who  passed  it,  mtoided  differently.  They 
designed  to  break  down  the  State  Governments,  to  divest 
the  President  of  all  power  except  that  of  designating  the 
militaiy  commanders  and  passing  upon  the  death  penalty, 
oi  whidi  the  legislative  majority  could  not  deprive  him. 

I  should  have  been  willing  to  leave  this  bad  law  to  its 
own  woridng,  without  devidng  a  plan  or  system  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  This  was  my  suggestion,  and  the  President, 
periiaps,  intends  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  form  pre- 
sented in  these  publications. 

It  has,  however,  as  the  case  now  stands,  an  unfortunate 
aq)ect  for  the  President,  —  indicating  timidity,  a  desire 
to  have  others  share  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to 
him.  All  this  impairs  his  strength  before  the  country. 
The  Preddent  should  make  himself  felt  and  understood 
as  a  power,  should  stand  out  prominent  above  others. 
But  Seward  and  Stanton  have  dwarfed  him,  I  fear,  — 
made  him  hesitate  and  doubt  when  his  own  nature  is  to 
be  firm. 

I  wrote  hastily,  and  when  tired  and  exhausted,  a  sketch 
of  Cabinet  proceedings  on  the  matter  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion. 

I  took  to  the  Cabinet  and  read  a  strange  dispatch 
from  Commander  Roe  of  the  Tacony,  who,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  American  and  British  Consuls,  took  upon  him- 
self to  seize  Santa  Anna,^  place  him  on  the  ship  in  which 
he  came  to  Vera  Cruz,  escort  him  twenty  miles  to  sea, 
and  forbid  his  return.  It  was  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, and  I  made  it  a  point  to  read  the  whole  dispatch  in 
Cabinet.  Seward  said,  "That  was  all  right,"  and  asked 
me  to  send  him  the  dispatch,  or  a  copy,  for  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  record.  No  one  else  seemed  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  matter,  except  the  President,  who  remarked 

^  The  weD-known  Mezicaa  general  and  preadent,  at  tluB  time  a  revolu* 
tknary  against  the  French. 
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that  the  Mississippi  and  the  levees  were  giving  us  much 
trouble  by  the  overflow,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  a 
blessing  if  the  waters  could  go  on  and  drench  Mexico  and 
wash  out  her  faithlessness.  I  regret  that  Roe  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  a  tool  of  the  consuls,  though  I 
doubt  not  his  intentions  were  right,  but  I  apprehended 
that  some  exceptions  would  have  been  taken  to  Roe's 
conduct,  and  that  I  might  have  to  recall  and  take  action 
in  the  case.  As  it  is,  I  think  the  Admiral  must  give  his 
attention  to  Mexican  affairs. 

June  22,  Saturday.  The  President  and  party  got  through 
very  well  to  New  York,  and  all  passed  off  pleasurably 
by  accounts  on  board  the  Franklin,  Admiral  Farragut's 
flagship,  which  he  visited.  He  pa^ed  directly  through 
or  past  Philadelphia  without  stopping,  the  city  author- 
ities having  failed  to  extend  to  him  an  invitation.  It  is 
a  specimen  of  the  old  Whig  spite  of  former  days.  The 
Radicals  are  the  baser  materials  of  that  bygone  party. 
Their  Reconstruction  acts,  their  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional obligations  and  limitations,  and  the  general  demor- 
alization and  corruption  crop  out, — are  parts  and  parcels 
of  the  old  bank-debauchers  of  1834,  and  the  Hard-Cider 
politicians  of  1840. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  President  Johnson  is  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  Seward,  who  is  a  man  of  expedients 
and  not  of  sterling,  fixed  principle.  His  publication  of 
Cabinet  proceedings  amuses  me  the  more  I  reflect  upon 
it.  McCulloch  tells  me  that  he  was  as  much  surprised  as 
myself  when  he  saw  that  record  in  print;  that  he  had  no 
conception  the  President  intended  to  publish  it. 

On  Thursday  evening,  as  I  was  riding  out,  I  met  Seward 
near  Coliunbian  College.  He  called  to  me,  I  being  on 
horseback,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  Pt^dent  had 
better  get  out  his  paper  to-morrow  (Friday)  morning. 
It  had  been  imderstood  and  agreed  that  he  would  issue  an 
order  to  the  military  governors,  in  answer  to  their  call 
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for  information^  communicating  the  summary  of  exposi- 
tions of  the  Attorney-General.  This  I  had  thought  would 
relieve  him  of  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  his  ve- 
toesy  in  which  he  had  taken  different  views.  Moreover,  as 
he  had  pronoimced  the  acts  imconstitutional,  and  was 
sworn  tc  support  and  defend  the  Constitution,  he  could 
send  out  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  law 
officer,  as  a  guide  for  the  generals  and  as  conducive  on 
their  part  to  imiformity  of  action. 

But  this  publication  of  Cabinet  proceedings  is  a  differ- 
ent phase  and,  I  think,  an  unfortimate  one.  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  Seward,  in  his  interview  on  Thursday  evening, 
achieved  it,  although  he  made  no  intimation  to  me  of  such 
a  purpose,  farther  than  to  speak  of  that  "paper"  instead 
of  that  "order."  Stanbery,  who  is  a  good  lawyer,  lacks 
certain  qualities  as  a  politician.  He  sometimes  wants  tact, 
and  is  too  sensitive  for  a  public  man.  It  would  be  in  char- 
acter with  him  to  advise  the  publication.  His  opinion 
has  been  violently  assailed,  and  it  soothes  him  to  find  that 
the  Cabinet,  with  one  exception,  sustains,  or  more  properly 
submits  to  and  acquiesces  in,  his  exposition.  He  was  ad- 
vising to,  if  not  the  originator  of  the  proposition  of  making 
a  record  of  the  views  of  each  of  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments. The  results  he  feels  to  be  a  relief,  and  persuades 
himself,  perhaps,  that  the  publication  will  relieve  him 
before  the  public. 

June  24,  Monday.  An  impudent  and  disrespectful,  if  not 
disobedient,  letter  of  Sheridan's  is  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  registration,  in  which  he  puts  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  President  and  his  order  to  keep  open  registration 
till  August.  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  President  will  not 
promptly  detach  him.  How  Stanton  and  Grant  will  act 
and  advise,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know. 

They  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  do  otherwise  than  re- 
commend his  removal.  Grant  thinks  much  of  Sheridan 
as  a  brave,  dashing  officer,  but  he  is  unfit  for  the  delicate 
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duties  of  civil  governor^  nor  is  his  judgment  in  civil 
matters  worthy  of  much  weight.  He,  Grant,  may,  in  his 
partiality,  think  reproof  and  a  peremptory  order  sufficient. 
Stanton  knows  that,  were  he  in  the  President's  position, 
a  telegram  for  Sheridan's  removal  could  not  get  to  New 
Orleans  quick  enough,  but  what  he  will  do  and  advise 
imder  the  circumstances  is  a  question. 

For  twenty  months  the  President  has  submitted  to 
humiliation  from  the  War  Department,  has  been  tame, 
passive,  and  submissive  imder  palpable  wrong,  has  seen 
the  military  officers  and  the  Army  gradually  alienated  from 
him  by  intriguing  and  cimning  manipulation.  So  far  as 
deUcacy  and  propriety  would  permit,  he  has  been  warned 
and  advised,  has  many  times  determined  that  he  would 
act  resolutely,  but  at  the  crisis  has  from  some  malign  influ- 
ence faltered  and  failed  until  his  Administration  itself  is  a 
failure.  The  President  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  power, 
the  head  of  the  Government,  because  he  fails  to  exercise 
his  imdoubted  authority  in  vindication  of  what  he  knows 
to  be  right,  but  defers,  delays,  and  suffers. 

The  Army  and  officers  generally  were  with  him  in  his 
Reconstruction  policy  at  the  commencement,  as  they  were 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  initiated  it.  Stanton  was  not,  and 
Howard  was  not,  —  though  the  latter  was  not  contuma- 
cious, —  and  Holt  was  not.  Stanton  and  Holt  were  in 
Buchanan's  Cabinet;  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  Seces- 
sionists for  a  time,  and  the  hostility  between  them  and 
the  Rebels  became  implacable.  Hate  was  mutual. 

Neither  Stanton  nor  Holt  desired  immediate  reconcilia- 
tion or  an  early  restoration  of  the  Union,  for  that  would 
necessitate  their  retirement.  Their  policy,  therefore, 
never  was  and  could  not  be  the  policy  of  the  President, 
for  he  desired  speedy  peace,  harmony,  and  good  will  be- 
tween States  and  sections.  All  their  efforts,  all  their  influ- 
ence, has  been  in  another  direction.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
War,  exercising  this  influence,  using  and  abusing  his  power 
and  patronage,  aided  by  Seward,  has  been  able  to  hold  his 
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Pte^dents  to  avoid  addressing  misoellaneous  public  as- 
semblages. And  so  of  title  Secretaries.  Seward  in  his 
speeches  indicates  an  intention  of  being  a  candidate  for 
President  and  to  run  on  the  territorial  acquisition  claim. 
The  purchase  of  Russian  America  has  demented  him  in 
this  direction,  and  he  really  flatters  himself ,  though  doubt- 
ingly,  that  the  people  will  rally  aroimd  him.  He  has,  how* 
ever,  no  party,  no  popular  strength,  and  his  ret^ition  in 
the  Cabinet  has  greatly  injured  the  President.  It  is  un- 
fortimate  that  the  Pt^dent  does  not  realize  this  and  that 
the  constant  companionship  of  Seward  is  a  mistake  for 
both. 

A  telegraph  from  Calcutta  informs  us  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Collins  commanding. 
This  is  a  misfortune,  but  no  loss  of  Uves,  thank  Heaven. 
Collins  is  an  honest,  straightforward,  patriotic  man.  He 
has  not,  I  think,  particular  love  or  aptitude  for  the  service^ 

0 

June  27,  Thursday.  Montgomery  Blair  has  become 
quite  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  President  John- 
son. Says  he  is  completely  imder  the  dominion  of  Seward 
and  Stanton,  who  have  demoralized  him;  that  the  Pre- 
sident has  listened  to  them  until  he  has  become  nervous 
and  apprehensive,  without  resolute  courage  to  carry  out 
or  maintain  his  conviction,  and  that  he  is  in  constant 
dread  of  impeachment. 

Blair  is  shrewd  and  observing,  though  of  strong  pre- 
judices. He  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  to  revive  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  organization  in  order  to  rescue 
the  government  from  centralizing  hands.  This  has  been 
the  policy  of  himself  and  some  others  for  some  time  past. 
The  policy  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 
One  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Union  movement  a  year 
since  was  the  attempt  to  bring  forward  as  leaders  and 
candidates  those  Democrats  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  for  their  extreme  partisanship,  and  especially 
their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  for 
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the  pre8ervati<m  of  the  Union.  The  people  were  not  dis* 
poeed  to  invest  Gopperfaeadsi  Rebel  sympathizers,  and 
R^)els  with  power'idiile  the  soU  was  yet  ¥ret  with  the  blood 
of  patriotSi  and  Blair  and  others  injure  themselves  at 
this  time  in  pressing  forward  prematurely  that  class  of 
persons.  In  the  conversation  to-day  we  spoke  of  Grant 
in  connection  with  the  Presidency,  and  from  present  in* 
dications  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  disposed 
to  be  a  candidate,  and  if  so,  he  would  probably  be  elected. 
Blair  said  he  could  not  be  if  he  was  the  Radical  candidate. 
I  said  Grant  would  endeavor  to  be  the  Army  and  Union 
candidate;  without  much  ix)litical  intelligence  or  principle, 
he  had  party  cimning  and  would  strive  to  be  a  candidate 
but  not  strictly  a  party  candidate;  that  the  Radicals  did 
not  want  him,  but  they  could  not  help  themselves,  nor 
perhaps  could  Grant.  They  felt  that  they  must  nominate 
him  in  order  that  they  might  succeed;  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  reject  their  candidacy,  if  they  took  him  up,  but  really 
prefers  the  Democrats  to  the  Republicans. 

Blair  has  been  and  still  is  friendly  to  Grant,  but  per- 
ceives that  G.  is  becoming  ali^^ted  from  old  friends  and 
getting  in  with  new  ones,  and  it  arouses  his  opposition^ 
I  asked  whom  he  would  have  for  a  candidate  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Grant.  He  said  he  cared  not  who  it  was.  Nor  I, 
was  my  reply,  but  whom  can  you  present?  He  said  Mo- 
Clellan.  That,  said  I,  insures  defeat.  The  people  will  not, 
and  I  think  ought  not  to,  rally  under  him. 

We  then  had  some  talk  on  the  War  and  the  generals. 
Grant,  he  said,  was  after  all  the  only  real  general  we  had. 
Not  that  he  had  the  genius  and  mental  resources  of  Sher- 
man, but  he  had  dogged  coiu-age,  unwavering  persistency. 
No  other  general  had  these  qualities.  His  remarkable 
conduct  in  the  campaign,  and  the  slaughter  between  the 
Wilderness  and  Richmond,  Blair  admitted  were  horrible. 
Still,  Grant  never  flagged  or  doubted.  Having  got  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  Richmond,  he  smoked  his  cigars  and 
waited,  imtil  Sherman  reached  the  seaboard  and  was 
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coming  up  throu^  the  Carolinas,  when  the  Te  Deum  of 
the  nation,  which  was  singing  hosannas  to  Sherman, 
roused  Grant  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  lest 
there  should  be  another  and  greater  hero  who  would 
eclipse  him.  This  led  to  Grant's  final  blows,  for,  Wilmington 
having  been  captured,  Grant  could  have  remained  quiet 
and  Sherman  would  have  marched  steadily  up  in  the  rear 
of  Richmond.  In  that  event,  it  would  have  been  Sherman's 
name,  not  Grant's,  and  this,  though  Sherman's  friend,  he 
would  not  permit. 

Blair  says  he  once  inquired  of  Grant  why  he  moved  at 
all  when  there  was  no  necessity,  and  the  final  close  was 
inevitable.  Grant  was  a  little  puzzled  to  answer  for  a 
moment,  but  replied  that  he  did  it,  not  from  military 
necessity  or  any  strategic  purpose,  but  to  suppress  sec- 
tional animosity.  All  the  hard  fighting  and  successes  had 
been  by  Western  men;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  dis- 
tinguished for  no  great  success;  they  had  remained  calm 
before  Richmond,  having  all  in  their  grip,  it  was  true,  but 
if  the  Western  army,  after  marching  to  the  sea,  came  up 
and  captured  Richmond  while  the  Eastern  army  was  in 
camp,  there  would  have  been  jealousy  and  sectional  feel- 
ing growing  out  of  it.  It  was  the  selfish  jealousy  of  Grant 
himself,  whose  feelings  towards  Sherman  exceeded  those 
of  the  sections  in  the  West. 

June  28,  Friday.  A  conunittee  to  inquire  into  the  ord- 
nance transactions  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
composed  of  as  unprincipled  a  set  of  scoundrels,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  as  is  in  Congress,  is  in  session.  I  have 
told  Wise,  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  Naval  Bureau,  to  give 
them  every  facility  for  inquiry;  if  he,  or  any  one  had  done 
wrong,  I  desired  it  should  be  exposed.  This  startles  Wise, 
who  is  nervously  excitable,  and  not  over-profound  and 
firm,  and  who,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  was  a  little  too 
intimate  with  some  of  the  larger  contractors,  —  not  that 
I  have  ever  believed  him  corrupt  or  pecuniarily  interested* 
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How  he  win  sacoeed  before  the  committee,  who  will  try 
to  confuse  and  bewilder  him,  is  uncertain.  He  is  pretty 
sagadousy  but  mentaUy  timid,  thou^  not,  I  i^prdiend, 
wanting  in  j^ysical  courage.  Of  the  transactions  of  the 
Oidnance  Bureau  I  have  known  less  than  of  any  othos. 
Their  contracts  are  excepted  from  adv^tisem^its,  thdr 
business  a  specialty.  President  Lincoln  busied  himself 
in  that  branch  and  Wiard  and  Ames,  two  disiq^xunted 
contractors  whom  he  favored,  are  pets  of  the  committee. 

June  29,  Saturday.  Admiral  Fanragut  sailed  yestoday 
from  New  York  in  the  Franklin  for  Europe,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  European  Squadron.  My  two  youngest  sons 
have  gone  with  him.  I  know  no  better  man  to  whom  to 
intrust  them.  One  is  his  private  secretary;  the  other  is 
derk  to  Pennock,  who  is  Captain  of  the  Franklin. 

The  President  and  party  are  expected  home  to-day. 
They  have  had,  apparently,  a  pleasant  tour.  Too  much 
speaking,  but  less  than  in  the  Chicago  jaunt  last  year. 

Jtme  30,  Sunday.  Called  this  morning  on  the  President 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  return  and  in  apparently 
improved  health.  He  was  very  cordial,  disposed  to  talk. 
Was  not  fully  posted  on  occurrences  and  events  of  the 
last  ten  days.  Talked  of  Sheridan,  of  Congress,  of  Stan- 
bery's  opinions,  etc.  In  regard  to  Stanton,  he  expressed 
himself  convinced  that  he  had  played  a  part  for  himself, 
had  an  understanding  with  the  violent  Radicals,  had  em- 
barrassed the  Administration  and  thwarted  its  policy; 
and  he  was  surprised  that  Stanton  should  persist  in  hold- 
ing on  to  his  place,  and  mixing  with  us.  I  remarked  it 
was  now  of  little  consequence.  He  had  so  managed  with 
the  Radicals  as  to  cripple  the  Administration  until  it 
was  powerless,  and  he  might  remain  on  to  the  close,  or 
he  might  leave  soon.  The  President  assented ;  presumed 
Stanton  intended  to  be  a  candidate. 


Seward  propoBes  to  purchase  Two  Islands  from  Denmark  for  $7,400,000  — 
Cabinet  Discussion  of  Sheridan's  Letter  to  Grant  —  Maximilian  shot  in 
Mexico  —  Congress  meets  in  Extra  Session  —  General  Halleck  i»t>- 
posed  as  Commissioner  to  go  to  Alaska  —  Seward  justifies  Commander 
Boe  in  the  Capture  of  Santa  Anna  —  Stanton  ignores  the  President  in 
addressing  a  Communication  directly  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  — 
Reconstruction  Bill  passed  —  The  Influence  of  Seward  and  Stanton  on 
the  Administration  —  Conversation  with  a  Member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament on  Constitutions  and  Reconstruction  —  The  President  vetoes 
the  Reconstruction  Bill  without  consulting  the  Cabinet  —  Congress 
passes  a  Resolution  of  Sympathy  with  Cretan  Insurrectionists  — 
General  Banks  calls  to  urge  a  Removal  and  an  Appointment — The 
President's  Leniency  in  Matters  of  Pardon  —  Troops  sent  to  Tennessee 

—  Grant's  Change  of  Views  —  General  Rousseau  proposed  for  Sheri- 
dan's Place  —  Proposal  to  appoint  Frederick  Douglass  to  the  Head  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  —  The  President  receives  Papers  revealing  a 
Conspiracy  to  manufacture  Evidence  against  him  —  Sheridan  removes 
Governor  Throckmorton  of  Texas  and  appoints  E.  M.  Pease  in  his  Place 

—  McCulloch  discouraged  at  the  Political  Outlook. 

Jidy  2,  Tuesday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  to-day  Seward 
brought  forward  a  proposition  to  purchase  of  Denmark 
the  two  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies  for  $7,400,000. 
Stanton  and  Randall  strongly  supported  him.  McCul- 
loch doubted;  was  willing  the  subject  should  be  presented 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate,  though,  if  himself  a  Sena- 
tor, would  vote  against  it. 

Stanbery  claimed  not  to  be  sufficiently  posted  to  act, 
but  his  impressions  were  against  it.  I  was  perhaps  strong- 
est in  opposition  of  any;  stated  we  wanted  these  islands 
for  no  present  purpose;  that,  St.  Thomas  being  a  free 
port,  we  had  every  facility  we  could  have  were  these 
islands  ours;  that  the  population  is  not  American;  the 
possession  would  be  costly  to  keep  and  maintain;  that 
the  country  was  enormously  in  debt  and  needed  the  mil- 
lions more  than  these  islands;  that  in  the  event  of  a  for- 
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it.  He  never  noticed  newspaper  articles;  would  not  notice 
this.  I  said  it  was  not  a  newspaper  article,  but  an  official 
document  from  Sheridan's  headquarters  and  signed  by 
Sheridan  himself.  While  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  what 
course  had  best  be  taken  in  regard  to  it,  I  by  no  means 
assented  to  the  suggestion  that  the  document  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  or  that  it  was  not  written  expressly 
for  publication.  No  man  could  read  it  and  say  he  believed 
it  was  a  private,  unofficial  communication  to  General 
Grant.  It  was  intentionally  disrespectful  to  the  President, 
and  had  been  so  received  and  considered  by  friends  and 
opponents. 

Stanton  said  it  was  an  improper  letter,  and  if  it  had 
been  addressed  to  him,  he  should  have  rebuked  Sheridan, 
not  only  for  what  he  said  of  the  President  but  for  the  al- 
lusion to  the  Attorney-General,  the  head  of  a  Department. 

McCuUoch  thought  we  had  better  get  along  without 
taking  much  notice  of  the  letter,  as  the  President  had  never 
received  it  officially.  To  move  in  it  would  stir  up  excite- 
ment without  doing  any  good.  I  was  aware  from  previous 
conversation  with  McCuUoch  that  he  wished  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  Congress,  and  that  he  had  very  little  confidence 
that  the  President  would  take  a  stand  against  Sheridan 
and  persist  in  it,  backed  as  he  would  be  by  Stanton  and 
Grant.  He  said  to  me  that  Stanton  would  control  the 
President  on  this  or  any  subject  that  had  a  military 
bearing  or  connection,  sooner  than  the  true  men  in  his 
Cabinet.  I  was  therefore  more  grieved  than  surprised  at 
McCuUoch's  remark. 

Randall  said  very  little,  but  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done,  though  the  letter  was  very  improper. 

Stanbery  and  Stanton  differed  essentially  and  discussed 
some  points.  The  President  produced  a  dispatch  from 
Sheridan  of  the  29th  ult.,  stating  he  should  continue  regis- 
tration until  August  as  ordered.  As  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  not  the  correspondence  between  Grant  and  Sheridan, 
the  President  thought  it  best  to  defer  the  farther  discus- 
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C!ommaiider  Roe  that  Maadmilian,  the  quasi  Emperor  ci 
Mexico,  was  shot  on  the  19th  of  June.  It  is  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  that  imhappy  and  distracted  comitry.  Ap* 
prehensions  are  entertained  that  the  European  powers 
will  attempt  to  avenge  his  death,  but  I  do  not  participate  in 
those  apprehensions.  Eiux)pe  has  learned  a  lesson  on  the 
impolicy  of  interference  in  the  fate  of  Maximilian  and 
the  results  of  French  intrigues  in  that  country. 

Vera  Cruz  still  holds  out.  No  exceptions  have  as  jret 
been  taken  to  Roe's  course  in  seizing  Santa  Anna.  As  he 
has  been  since  taken  from  the  Virginia  at  Sisal  by  the 
Mexicans,  they  may  siunmarily  dispose  of  him,  though 
for  a  generation  he  has,  like  a  cat,  alighted  on  his  feet 
when  thrown,  seemingly,  down  a  precipice. 

Congress  met  to-day.  A  quorum  was  present,  thou^ 
I  am  sorry  to  see  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Democrats 
are  absent.  There  is,  it  is  true,  not  only  no  public  neces- 
sity for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  but  a  public  injury  from 
its  coming  together.  Still,  as  the  majority  had  desired  it, 
with  them  be  the  responsibility.  Members  individually 
should  do  their  duty. 

There  is  a  malignant  and  revolutionary  spirit  among 
the  leading  Radicals,  who  continue  to  be 'reckless  and  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  Constitution.  These  men  will  de- 
sire to  push  measures  to  extremes,  in  the  belief  that  they 
can  thereby  retain  their  party  ascendancy.  But  it  will 
not  surprise  me  if  the  means  to  which  they  must  resort 
shall  react  and  overthrow  them.  Indeed,  I  expect  it.  They 
cannot  go  on  with  these  violent  and  prescriptive  measures 
without  rousing  indignation,  and  if  any  regard  for  the 
Constitution  remains,  the  people,  though  strangely  in- 
different, will  rally  to  its  defense. 

Jvly  5,  Friday.  Yesterday,  the  4th,  was  a  quiet  day, 
more  quiet  than  Sunday.  It  was  to  me  a  day  of  rest,  and 
I  enjoyed  it. 

No  matter  of  special  importance  was  to-day  before  tl^e 
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Cabinet.  Seward  and  McCuUoch  arranged  for  a  revenue 
cutter  to  Sitka.  Stanton  proposed  that  Halleck  should  be 
the  Commissioner^  and  Seward  concurred.  I  did  not  like 
it,  for  I  do  not  like  Halleck^  but  I  said  nothing.  Neither  did 
the  President  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  President  made  no  allusion  to  Sheridan's  cnrder  and 
his  correspondence  with  General  Grant. 

In  Congress  but  little  was  done  except  to  determine 
to  reconstruct  Reconstruction.  Sumner  and  some  of  the 
extreme  Radicals  were  not  satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  and 
there  is  really  so  Uttle  sense  and  wisdom  in  Congress  that 
there  is  no  certainty  they  wUl  adhere  to  then*  determini^ 
tion.  They  evidently  know  not  what  they  want,  nor  how 
to  do  it. 

On  the  2d  of  March  they  passed  their  Reconstruction 
Bill,  —  their  first  step  since  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Two 
years  were  wasted  in  intrigues  how  not  to  reestablish  the 
Union.  The  succeeding  Congress,  which  met  two  dajm 
after  promulgating  the  Reconstruction  Act,  passed  a  sup- 
plemental bill  to  correct  deficiencies  and  weaknesses,  and 
another  bill,  limiting  expenses  to  five  himdred  thousand 
dollars.  Three  bills  in  less  than  one  month,  and  now  Con- 
gress is  again  assembled  to  further  legislate  on  the  subject, 
and  declare  they  will  take  up  no  other  subject.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  themselves. 

Generals  Schenck  and  Logan  have  undertaken  to  exclude 
all  the  Kentucky  Representatives  from  the  House  because 
they  are  not  Radicals.  These  two  lawyer  generals  are  Rad- 
ical electioneerers.  Schenck  opposes  Bamum  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  election  is  disputed  because  he  used  money. 
I  have  no  idea  that  he  used  more  if  as  much  as  his  Radical 
opponent,  and  Schenck  knows  that  Indiana  and  some 
other  States  have  been  secured  to  the  Radicals  by  fraud 
and  corruption.  This  move  is  to  turn  attention  from  their 
own  villainies  to  another  quarter,  and  to  throw  discredit  on 
their  opponents.  The  use  of  money  is  destroying  confidence 
in  our  elections.  "~ 
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July  9y  Tuesday.  The  dispatch  of  Sheridan  was  not 
alluded  to.  As  Congress  is  in  session,  and  calls  for  corre- 
spondence are  made,  the  omission  is  not  singulari  but  I 
apprehend  the  whole  will  be  shufiGled  over. 

The  House  of  Representatives  made  haste,  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  to  pass  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Sheridan  for 
insolence  and  insubordination.  No  official  commimication, 
no  report  of  any  committee  called  for  thanks,  but  his  dis- 
courteous and  highly  improper  letter  had  been  published, 

—  the  publication  being  itself  an  act  of  insubordination, 

—  and  a  vote  of  thanks  is  ^ven  him  by  the  Radical  l^is- 
lators  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  has 
not  sunk  quite  to  the  level  of  the  House,  and  the  resolution 
has  been  checked  in  that  body. 

Some  differences  are  manifested  among  the  Radicals 
in  both  houses.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  saga- 
cious have  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  oppose  the 
extremists. 

July  10,  Wednesday.  The  loose,  reckless  violence  and 
inconsiderate  action  of  Congress  make  it  irksome  and  pain- 
ful for  me  to  read  their  proceedings.  How  little  regard 
have  the  members  for  their  oaths  and  their  country's  wel- 
fare! The  worst  principles  of  tyranny  and  outrage  they 
avow  and  encourage.  The  President  is  coarsely,  falsely, 
and  vindictively  assailed  by  leaders  as  well  as  by  followers, 
who  are  secretly  prompted.  The  Constitution  and  its 
limitations  are  ridiculed  and  condemned. 

Senator  Wade  equivocates  and  backs  down  from  his 
recent  aggressive  speech.  Instead  of  a  step  in  advance,  as 
he  boasted,  he  takes  a  step  to  the  rear. 

A  curious  letter  in  the  New  York  Herald,  reciting  a  con- 
versation and  certain  avowals  of  Thad  Stevens,  is  attract- 
ing attention,  and  he  to-day  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
made  remarks  on  the  letter.  Almost  all  which  this  vicious 
o)d  man  does  is  premeditated,  dramatic,  and  for  effect. 
vThe  letter  was  evidently  carefully  prepared  by  himself. 
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Not  tbat  he  wrote  H,  bat  the  erareqioiident  had  the 
f  1?p**'*«"  and  answcn  fiiniished  him.  Stereos  is  peihaps 
a  iForthv  leader  for  such  a  party,  —  the  "Great  Com- 
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JwUf  11,  Thursiaif.  Some  disoourBe  in  the  Home  to- 
day, f oDowed  by  Totes,  mdicates  a  diviskHi  in  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  impeachment.  There  is  no  cause,  excuse, 
or  justification  for  the  kms,  labored,  and  diamefol  pro- 
WM'^Hiig  on  this  subject.  The  President  diffos  with  the 
ttjtdicak,  and  justly  and  pix^Krly  views  their  course  with 

abhonence.    Hi*  wnnptiinffB  ^'ajikujii'h  his  baming  indign^^ 

tion  against  measures  and  men  that  are  brinpoig  untoM  %/^ 
friammps  upon  the  country. 


Jfdy  12,  Friday.  Seward  read  a  long  document  on  the 
sulqect  of  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  fully  justifying 
Gosmnander  Roe,  and  approving  his  course  and  that  of 


our  ccmsal  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Stanton  presented  two  communications,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  send  to  Speaker  Colfax,  asking  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  for  Indian  wars  and  an  additional  $1,600,000 

for  BeconstnictiOTi.  Tins  lattCT  was  so  worded  as  to  create 
a  false  impression,  leaving  it  to  be  supix)9ed  that  this  is 
the  whole  sum.  whereas  there  was  alreadv  half  a  million 
appropriated  for  the  latter  purpose,  Tnakrng  over  two 
millions.  Much  of  this,  a  considerable  peroentage,  will  be 
expended  in  Radical  cJectioneering. 

I  objected  to  the  head  of  a  Department  addressing 
cominumcatiOTiE  of  this  character  to  the  Speaker  and 
claimed  that  application  for  such  appropriation  dioukl 
properly  go  through  the  Preadent.  Xo  one  differed  from 
me  but  Stanton,  who  said  vcrr  littJe.  Seward  saw  that 
Stanton  was  vexed,  and  he  put  in  a  garrulous  mess  of 
pottage,  about  his  aJways  sending  to  Congress  through 
the  Preadent,  and  believed  it  was  proper  for  the  heads 
of  Departments  generally  to  do  this.   But  sometimes,  he 
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said,  the  Secretary  of  War  had  occasion  to  go  direct  to 
Congress,  and  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it  was  well  enough, 
—  perhaps  best;  he  approved  of  it.  I  insisted  that  it  was 
neither  respectful  nor  right  to  ignore  the  President  at  any 
time,  and  especially  now,  when  Congress  was  trying  to 
degrade  and  belittle  the  office.  I  thought  no  head  of  a 
Department  should  encourage  the  schemers  by  passing  by 
the  President. 

<  The  President,  I  saw,  felt  hurt,  and  made  a  remark  or 
two,  but  concluded  by  telling  Stanton  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  would  do  as  he  thought  best.  '"Then,"  said  Stan- 
ton, '^  I  will  send  both  communications  to  the  Speaker." 
''Very  well,"  said  the  President.  Pshaw! 

This  is  the  way  things  go  on.  Congress  has  got  another 
edition  of  Reconstruction  law  about  completed,  which 
robs  the  President  of  his  constitutional  rights,  transfers 
his  powers  to  the  General  of  the  Army,  the  military  gov- 
ernors, and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Seward,  who  is  chief 
counselor  and  Stanton's  supporter,  will  not  dissent  from 
this,  but,  if  he  says  anything,  will  advise  acquiescence. 
Stanton  is  in  concert  with  the  Radicals  in  these  aggressive 
matters,  as  the  President  knows,  and  has  himself  said  to 
me.  I  do  not  expect,  therefore,  that  any  becoming  stand 
will  be  taken  to  vindicate  the  executive  prerogative,  and  it 
is  perhaps  too  late,  if  there  were  energy  and  decision,  to 
attempt  it.  Steady,  constant  aggression,  and  tame,  passive 
yielding  under  the  assuming  and  calculating  Stanton  and 
the  pliant,  flexible  Seward  have  eflfectually  broken  down 
the  Administration.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  it  does  not  break 
down  the  government. 

July  13,  Saturday.  Seward  overtook  me  this  evening 
as  I  was  riding  out  on  14th  Street,  and  says  he  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  long  statement  in  regard  to  the  capture  of 
Santa  Anna.  He  evidently  thinks  it  a  great  paper,  and 
prides  himself  on  its  properties. 

I  understand  the  two  houses  have  passed  their  Recon- 
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Btnictkxi*  BOL  Hud  Stevens  tock  oecukm  to  sneer  at 
those  who  stiD  dang  to  the  icmnants  of  the  dbatteted  Con-  ^ 
BtJtatkHiy  wfaidi  he  ridiroled  as  a  thing  of  the  past>  He  is 
cne  of  those  who  never  iffpwded  it  as  more  oMigstoiy  than 
the  resofaitions  of  a  h»t  year's  party  eoQventioiL.  Itsorer- 
thioir  and  destruction  he  would  coiwidpr  a  party  triumph. 
This  is  the  spirit  aod  feeling  of  the  ''Great  Commoner/'  ^ 
the  Badieal  leader. 

Jmlg  15.  There  is  among  the  Congresaonal  majority 
who  can  themsehres  Bepubheans  or  Radirady  a  wide  dif- 
feRnee^but  there  is  want  of  patriotism  with  some,and  of  ^ 
tact  and  talent  with  aO.  They  areineompefeent  and  Tidous. 
The  violent  leaders  are  eoarae  and  vulgv ;  the  more  eon- 
ssradve  are  weak  and  coward^.  The  fonner  defy,  ridi- 
cule, and  diaegard  the  Om^tution;  the  latter  dare  not 
dciendiu  Both  can  unite  against  the  Admini^ratkm, 
which  adheres  to  the  great  princqriesof  the  fundamental 
bw  and  maintains  the  riglits  of  the  States  and  the  union 
of  the  States. 

Unioitanatcfy  for  the  Preadent,  his  chief  adriser  has 

no  £uth  in  the  principles  wfaidli  the  Pkeadent  mort  reguds. 
Seward  has  no  faith,  ncv  has  he  any  strength.  TothePres- 

dem  tisie  Secretary  of  State  is  an  eksKsu  ctf  wcalmeaE.  Tbe 
people  bare  do  eonfidenee  in  bim  and  tiiey  doubt  a&d  dis-  ^ 
trfMsi  ibe  Preadeot.  wbo  has.  His  aasodatioD  with  liiieoin 
wojoaxd  the  power  of  the  Aduii^^tration.  Stifl  Seward 
does  Z0t  oppose,  res^  or  aticn^  to  axtot  the  Piesdem, 
but  the  xBOer  kzM?v5  be  is  frosn  ibe  great  State  and  esro- 
neoosty  bsfie-res  Lim  the  ciaef  of  a  great  party. 

xazTtfjci  is  zaoR  pcatiTe:  but  wooki  often  itSl  west  be 
XEXa^OtddirT  tbe  sihxkk^  paabae.  flexible  Seward.  Tbetwo 
hnrt  in  occpies.  az>i.  tbcngxi  of  <r5erent  t^y^^ipprfcynorftj^^ 
arelcnzi  cS  tbecQ  sd^jc  axd  baTe  a  r:^  uDdesstazxSDC  to 
siazid  by  eacn  c^u^er.  Bc^  are  pKsriDg  a  gase.  msA  tLe 
ftmrrrtr;  winr  Mepcisuc^pbtMegg  ocrairKd  by  Mars.  SnazH 
loa  5s  ssfccacrxs^  SeirBrd  is  ax,  ^5^«— **  •  '^^■■""-^^ 
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Stanton,  while  a  part  of  the  Administration,  acts  with  the 
Radicals,  and  in  a  great  measure  directs  their  movements. 
They  trust  him;  they  hate  and  despise  Seward. 

To  the  President,  Seward  is  always  pliant  and  sdelding, 
yet  he  contrives  to  do  much  towarck  shaping  the  Pre- 
sident's course  and  often  sadly  misleads  him. 

Stanton  sometimes  plants  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
President,  and,  when  honest  and  sincere,  not  infrequently 
carries  his  point,  though  its  rectitude  may  be  question- 
able. When,  however,  he  perceives  that  the  President  is 
resolute  and  determined,  Stanton  becomes  as  humble  and 
obsequious  as  Uriah  Heep.  The  President,  who  is  courte- 
ous and  attentive  to  all,  is  extra  so  to  Stanton,  —  is  more 
particular,  I  think,  to  salute  him  than  any  one  else. 
This  is  more  formal  than  earnest,  and  the  politeness  is 
reciprocal. 

Stanton  is  sometimes  more  presuming  because  he  knows 
he  has  a  supporter  or  friend  in  Seward  who  will  apologize 
for  and  excuse  him.  Between  them  the  President  has  been 
prostrated  and  his  Administration  made  powerless.  From 
this,  Stanton  may,  in  certain  contingencies,  profit;  but 
Seward  cannot. 

Both  these  men  played  a  double  part  during  the  closing 
months  of  Buchanan's  Administration.  While  ostensibly 
opposed,  they  had  a  secret  understanding  and  were  in  con- 
stant communication.  Stanton  betrayed  the  South,  and 
they  know  it.  He  knows  that  they  know  it,  and  hence  he  is 
not  anxious  that  they  should  have  power  or  influence  in 
the  Government  whilst  he  is  here.  Whatever  the  President 
does,  or  proposes,  to  reestablish  the  South  is  secretly,  some- 
times openly,  counteracted  and  defeated;  the  measure  is 
resisted,  and  he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  party  that 
elected  him,  —  not  to  the  country,  —  as  sympathizing 
with  traitors,  because  he  strives  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  to  promote  general  harmony, 
and  to  reestablish  the  people  and  the  States  that  have 
rebelled  in  the  Union. 
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July  16.  The  President  is  disinclined  to  appoint  Ott^- 
bonrg,  the  Gennan,  or  German  Jew,  Minista:  to  Mexico, 
although  Seward  is  very  persistent  for  him.  Randall  orig- 
inally proposed  Otterbourg  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  promoted,  but,  seeing  the  President's  hesitancy,  does 
not  press  it.  Seward,  however,  holds  on  vigorously. 

Judge  Chase  has  had  it  published  that  he  has  gone  to 
Albany  to  attend  a  wedding.  It  was  a  morning  wedding 
in  the  family  of  Judge  Harris.  This  pretext  of  Chase  is 
to  cover  an  electioneering  tour.  He  still  at  times  has  the 
Presidential  mania. 

Wade,  who  is  also  diseased  with  the  Presidential  fever, 
has  lost  his  vivacity  and  form,  —  is  tame  and  passive;  — 
his  ''jump  forward"  in  anticipation  [?]  has  apparently 
broken  his  knee-joints  or  backbone. 

The  Japanese  indemnity  was  again  up.  They  request 
delay  in  last  installment.  Seward  is  not  disposed  to  grant 
it,  and  was  anxious  to  push  the  matter  by,  without  much 
talk  or  explanation.  Although  unpleasant  to  alwa]^  op- 
pose, or  to  express  dissenting  opinion,  I  agam  spoke  of  my 
regret  that  we  were  mixed  up  with  England  and  France 
in  that  matter,  and  thought  we  should  suffer  no  wrong  by 
extending  to  them  this  favor  which  they  asked. 

I  read  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Schenck,  calling  for  information  touching 
the  retention  of  Rear-Admiral  Goldsborough  on  the  active 
list  beyond  fifty-five  years.  Schenck's  brother,  Commo- 
dore S.,  is,  like  other  officers,  affected,  and  dissatisfied  that 
my  decisions  and  the  usage  of  the  Department  are  over- 
ruled. Seward,  I  saw,  was  disturbed;  thought  Stanton 
should  examine  the  letter  and  suggest  alterations.  S.  and 
I  both  declined. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cave,  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  who  called  on  me  with  Chevalier  Wykoff, 
some  conversation  took  place  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  British  Constitution  and  our  own,  the  two  governments 
and  that  of  Mexico,  France,  etc.  I  remarked  that  the  great 
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difference  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  race  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  had  faith  and  the  lattar  had  not, 
—  that  Anglo-Saxons  trusted  each  other,  adhered  to  thdr 
traditions,  observed  and  preserved  the  great  principles  of 
freedom ;  if  there  were  abuses  and  departures  from  the  great 
landmarks,  a  speedy  return  to  first  principles  was  required 
and  exacted  by  the  people;  that  these  imderlying  princi- 
ples were  what  was  called  the  English  Constitution,  un-* 
written  but  understood,  adhered  to  and  loved  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  who  had  made  them  the  basis  on  which  their 
governmental  superstructure  was  built.  We  Americans 
had  embodied  the  great  principles  of  freedom  in  a  written 
constitution  which  all  could  read  and  understand,  and 
from  which  those  who  were  intrusted  with  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  judicial  authority  could  not  ignorantly  wander. 
But,  unhappily  for  us,  our  written  Ck)nstitution  is  at 
this  time  no  check  or  barrier  against  legislative  abuse. 
The  organic  law  is  violated.  A  fragment  of  Congress  has 
usurped  the  powers  of  government,  trampled  on  the  Con- 
stitution, and  is  exercising  undelegated  authority.  This 
fragment  had  overthrown  the  constitutions  of  ten  States 
and  established  military  governments  in  their  stead,  had 
broken  down  the  rights  and  power  of  the  Executive  and 
virtually  declared  themselves  omnipotent  and  supreme. 

In  due  time  I  trusted  and  believed  these  abuses  would  be 
remedied  and  the  Constitution  restored.  A  reaction  usually 
follows  excessive  action,  and  our  countrymen  would  bef one 
long  correct  Congressional  errors  and  usurpations. 

The  Latin  race,  imlike  the  Teutonic,  had  not  fixed,  stead- 
fast principles.  Their  changes  are  impulsive  and  revolu- 
tionary, and  their  governments  are  established  and  main- 
tained by  force.  The  popular  element  had  no  abiding  faith, 
no  weU-recognized  principles  around  which  the  people 
could  rally.  In  other  and  plain  words,  they  had  no  fixed 
principles  embodied  in  a  written  constitution  like  the 
American,  or  unwritten  but  well-grounded  and  known  law 
like  that  of  England. 
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counseled  brevity.  There  was  no  necessity  of  extended 
argument  to  such  a  Congress.  No  reasoning  or  truths, 
however  cogently  presented,  would  influence  a  single 
Member.  The  leading  Radicals  were  predetermined,  and 
their  followers  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  act  out  an 
honest,  independent  opinion.  The  bill,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, is  flagrantly  imconstitutional,  anti-republican  and 
despotic,  but  there  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Radical- 
ism. 

There  is  extreme  bitterness  among  the  Radicals,  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Chandler, 
ooarse,  vulgar,  and  violent,  assailed  Fessenden,  who  was 
indignantly  cowardly  and  apologetic  to  his  furious  anta- 
gonist. 

July  23,  Tuesday.  Seward  had  a  proclamation  prepared 
against  Mexican  filibustering.  The  House  had  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  it.  I  excepted  to  the  paper,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  it  which  said,  "Now,  therefore,  I, 
A.  J.,  being  satisfied,  etc.,  etc.,"  unless  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  State  had  such  information  and  was  satis- 
fied. If  they  had,  or  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  pro- 
clamation, I  regretted  that  there  should  have  been  delay. 
.  .  .  The  President  said  he  was  aware  of  no  reason  for 
the  step.  Seward  said  there  was  nothing  serious,  nor  did 
he  suppose  there  would  be,  but  he  thought  it  prudent, 
under  the  circimistances,  to  send  out  the  paper. 

A  more  embarrassing  subject  was  a  resolution  which 
had  passed  the  two  houses  expressing  S3m[ipathy  with  the 
insurrectionists  in  Crete,  and  requiring  the  Administra- 
tion to  communicate  this  fact  to  the  Tiu'kish  Government. 
It  was  one  of  those  loose,  indiscreet  measures  which  an 
inconsiderate  Congress  foolishly  enacts.  Seward  had  put 
his  letter  to  the  Minister  in  as  imexoeptionable  a  form  as 
he  could,  but  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  offensive. 
The  President  regretted  his  attention  had  not  been  called 
to  the  subject,  for  he  would  not  have  signed  the  resolu- 
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ticm.  Seward  said  he  knew  not  how  the  resolution  ori^- 
ated.  I  told  him  that  it  originated  with  Morris,  the  Min- 
ister to  Constantinople,  and  if  it  restdted  in  his  recall  or 
a  request  for  him  to  leave,  good  might  come  of  it.   For 

trying 


naval  officers  to  break  through  neutrality  and  interfere  in 
this  insurrection* 

Jtdy  24,  Wednesday.  General  Banks  called  on  me  to- 
day with  S.  P.  Hanscom  in  order  to  procure  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Hartt,  Naval  Constructor,  and  the  appointment  of 
Isaiah  Hanscom  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  I  told 
him  I  knew  of  no  reason  for  a  change;  that  Mr.  Hartt  was 
discharging  his  duties  faithfully  and  well,  so  far  as  I  was 
advised.  He  said  the  people  there  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
Hartt,  who  was  no  naval  constructor,  but  a  mere  boat- 
swain, —  that  he  governed  the  yard.  I  asked  what  he 
meant  by  saying  Hartt  was  not  a  constructor,  but  a  boat- 
swain. He  had  passed  his  examination  first  as  an  assistant 
constructor,  and  then  as  a  constructor,  —  was  educated 
a  constructor.  Hanscom  was  not.  Well,  he  was  imaccept- 
able  to  the  people.  I  asked  wherein,  —  he  was  not  a 
partisan  as  I  had  once  heard.  Banks  said  he  busied  him- 
self in  matters  and  things,  and  the  people  of  the  yard 
were  against  him.  I  said  no  such  information  had  ever  come 
to  me ;  that  Commodore  Rodgers  would  have  been  likely  to 
advise  me  if  such  were  the  case.  He  said  Rodgers  was 
xmder  the  influence  of  Hartt. 

''Am  I  to  understand  that  you  decline  to  remove  him?" 
said  B.  in  a  loud  voice. 

''Certainly  I  do,  as  at  present  advised,"  I  replied;  "but 
I  will  inquire  more  particularly  into  this  matter,  and  if 
you  have  any  facts,  —  anything  specific,  —  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  communicate  them." 

He  said  that  was  unnecessary;  if  I  would  not  remove 
Hartt,  he  must  take  other  measures. 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "a  good  officer  cannot  be  removed 
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without  cause.  I  regret  the  iUness  of  Mr.  Lenthall,  Chief 
of  the  Construction  Bureau,  but  I  will  myself  look  into 
this  case  farther.   At  present  I  shall  not  dismiss  Hartt." 

Jvly  26,  Thursday.  The  President  sent  for  me.  He 
wished  to  dispose  of  the  case  of  Major  Field  of  the  Ma- 
rines, who  was  court-martialed  last  April  and  convicted, 
and  was  again  subsequently  court-martialed  and  again 
convicted.  As  the  case  is,  in  every  view  of  it,  bad,  and  the 
President  has  long  hesitated,  delaying  from  time  to  time 
acting,  I  had  left  the  whole  subject  with  him  to  dispose 
of  when  [ready,  expressing  myself  decidedly  against  Field. 
•  .  .  Sam  Randall  has  once  or  twice  approached  me,  but 
I  told  him  neither  party  nor  personal  feeling  should  be 
permitted  to  intrude;  they  would  not  with  me;  they 
ought  not  with  the  President. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  President,  as  Chief 
Magistrate,  is  a  reluctance  —  an  apparent  incapacity  — 
to  discriminate  in  matters  of  pardon,  or  rather  a  failure  to 
act  on  general  principles.  His  ssmtipathies  for  the  criminal 
are  easily  enlisted  in  behalf  of  any  man  whom  he  has 
power  to  relieve.  He  lets  off  the  drunkard,  breaker  of 
regulations,  slanderer  of  the  court,  etc.,  etc.,  without 
reflecting  on  the  demoralizing  effect  of  his  mistaken  len- 
iency on  the  service  and  the  country. 

July  26.  The  President  showed  me  a  telegram  from 
Grant  at  Long  Branch  to  Stanton.  Grant  says  General 
Thomas  has  been  ordered  to  Memphis;  thinks  it  un- 
necessary for  him  (Grant)  to  go  to  Nashville ;  tells  of  troops 
that  will  be  gathered  at  Memphis.  The  President  said  he 
was  glad  that  regulars  were  moving  into  Tennessee,  for  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  movements  of 
Brownlow's  militia,  who  were  striving  to  control  the  elec- 
tions;  but  he  compared  the  conduct  of  Stanton  and  Grant 
in  the  Tennessee  election  with  that  pursued  by  them  in 
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p^Sard  to  Mai^lancL   Last  fall  neither  of  them  oould  get 
any  armed  force  to  Baltimoie. 

I  recollect  that  Stanton  was  extremely  sensitive  at  that 
time  about  overawing  elections  with  troops.  Grant,  I 
think,  had  the  impression  that  he,  paisonally,  could  do 
better  than  soldiers,  and  deemed  it  more  impwtant  that 
he  should  remain  here  and  take  charge  of  local  elections 
than  that  he  should  go  with  Campbell  to  Mexico. 

I  remarked  to  the  President  that  Grant  had,  uncon- 
sdously  perhaps,  veiy  much  changed  his  views  withm  a 
year;  that  it  was  perceptible;  that  I  had  frequ^itly  al- 
luded to  this  change;  that  Stanton,  and  Holt,  and  perhaps 
others  had  succeeded  in  twisting  or  modifying  Grant's 
<^)inion  and  action.  It  had  been  with  them  a  study,  and 
he,  the  President,  had  permitted  it  to  go  on  until  they 
more  than  he  were,  in  some  respects,  the  Executive.  The 
President  recognized  the  truth  of  my  remarks,  and  said, 
yes,  Congress  had  conferred  more  power  on  the  military 
governor  than  the  President  had  ever  exercised.  ''That,'- 
said  I,  ''is  but  a  part  of  the  system.  I  know  not  that 
General  Grant  has  been  in  the  intrigue  to  cripple  the  Pre- 
sident, though  he  has  been,  and  is,  used  by  the  intriguare^ 
— in  my  opinion,  willingly  used.  You  are  advised  to  send 
General  Halleck  to  Sitka.  Seward  has  several  times  urged 
it.  I  do  not  think  highly  of  Halleck,  or  his  management, 
and  do  not  wish  the  Administration  to  indorse  him,  or  to 
^ve  him  additional  reputation.  He  has  got  himself  fast- 
ened on  the  Government  for  life,  at  high  pay,  without 
having  rendered  any  valuable  service." 

In  answer  to  the  President  as  to  who  there  had  best  be 
selected,  I  told  him  it  was  difficult  to  say,  for  most  of  the 
military  officers  had  been  gradually  drawn  into  the  Rad-  v/ 
ical  or  Congressional  policy  throu^  the  manipulation  of 
the  War  Department.  But  General  Rousseau  had  been 
recently  appointed,  had  borne  himself  wdl  as  a  civilian, 
was,  I  understood,  to  go  to  Washington  or  Oregon.  Why 
not  let  the  transfer  of  Russian  America  be  made  to  him?  . 
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'  The  President  hesitated  a  moment  and  said:  '' Rous- 
seau is  now  at  New  Orleans.  Here  is  a  telegram  from 
him,  saying  affairs  are  in  a  terrible  condition  there,  and 
advising  immediate  correction.  What  would  you,  then, 
think  of  substituting  him  for  Sheridan?  '^ 

''If  Sheridan  is  to  leave,  my  impression  is  that  yx>a 
cannot  do  better  than  select  Rousseau,  as  things  are.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  this  could  not  have  been  done 
earlier.  The  Radicals  have  been  at  great  pains  to  enlist 
public  opinion  for  Sheridan,  in  the  full  belief  that  he 
would,  and  conscious  that  he  ought  to,  be  removed.  They 
have  encouraged  his  insolence  and  insubordination  in 
order  to  compel  his  removal,  or  to  show  that  the  Admin- 
istration was  too  weak  to  vindicate  itself.  The  managing 
Radicals  know  Sheridan's  unfitness  for  administrative 
duties,  but  he  is  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer  whom 
they  are  using,  —  availing  themselves  of  his  military  re- 
putation before  the  country.  Had  he  been  sunmiaiily 
disposed  of  when  his  insolent  letter  was  written,  or  when 
he  removed  that  trimming  Governor  Wells  and  the  judge,* 
the  people  would  have  justified  the  act,  and  the  Admin- 
istration would  have  been  strengthened  for  a  righteous 
exhibition  of  energy.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  for  that 
display.  There  may  be  other  causes." 

The  President  again  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  put- 
ting Fred  Douglass  at  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, instead  of  Howard.  I  said  if  he  proposed  to  appoint 
negroes  to  any  office,  that  perhaps  would  be  as  appropriate 
as  any.  Howard  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  but  loose  in 
taking  and  appropriatmg  pubUc  property,  and  so  intensely 
Radical  that  I  wished  him  removed,  and  an  overturn  in 
the  management  of  the  Bureau. 

But  I  was  not  prepared  to  appoint  or  recommend  to  be 
appointed  to  so  responsible  a  position  a  person  because 
he  is  a  negro  or  a  mulatto.   Mr.  Sumner  and  others  have 

^  Judge  Abell,  who  had  declared  the  Louisiana  oonvention  of  1866  an 
illeg^  body. 
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expressed  mhapt  thai  negfoa  would finpoUk  and  trotted 
pOMtifHW,  but  I  amnol.  They  may  uwtted^  UDfder  their 
dpipoiirgiiid  o|n«eatiie  U«3,  in  geCttng  a  liev  iKgroci 
■to  CooEieaB.  but  tliae  voald,  in  idl  prohfcbJKty,  be  a 
winrnrf  to  tbi§  iMJtiwBUi  dccio  phihwthropy  wbkh  woold 
be  ciIoiiittiiB  to  the  poor  negnKB  ihca]aeiir«& 

J«^  30.  Tfteadag.  B«t  fittie  of  hapmXM^tt  itt  the  Qib- 

After  «e  ««fe  thrrwgh,  the  Preodcttt 
me>  icBttsn  fer  m  liev  i&oiGeAt«.    Serad 
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got  a  paper  from  Riddle/  indorsed  by  Judge-Advocate- 
General  Holt,  commending  him  to  clemency.  With  this 
paper,  there  was,  inadvertently,  mixed  up  a  Hote  from 
Ashley,  the  impeaching  Representative  from  the  Toledo 
district,  calling  for  the  docmnent.  "Perhaps,**  said  the 
President,  "the  best  way  will  be  to  read  the  whole  papers, 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  say  that  this  note  of  Ashley  led  to 
further  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  her  bringing  me  this 
morning  a  petition  from  her  husband  and  sundry  papers, 
which  I  have  detained  for  you  to  examine,  and  to  give  me 
jrour  advice  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  with  them." 

He  then  called  on  Colonel  Moore  from  the  library  with 
ihe  papers,  and  directed  him  to  read  them.  As  they  will 
doubtless  be  printed,  I  need  say  no  farther  here  than  that 
they  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy 
to  impeach  the  President  by  manufactured  testimony, 
which  was  to  be  furnished  by  this  man  Conover,  alias 
Dunham,  who  was  to  be  released  from  prison  on  condi- 
tion he  procured  persons  to  testify  as  the  parties  de- 
sired. 

When  these  papers  had  been  read,  and  the  surprise 
of  all  expressed,  —  not  so  much  at  the  conspiracy,  for 
none  of  us  had  any  doubt  of  the  villainy  of  the  impeach- 
ment conspiracy  (it  is  nothing  else),  but  at  the  folly  of 
Ashley  and  others  in  leaving  traces  of  their  intrigue  and 
wickedness,  —  the  President  asked  what  should  be  done. 

I  advised  that  authenticated  copies  of  the  papers  should 
be  taken  and  lodged  with  different  parties,  and  that  the 
original  should  be  carefully  preserved.  In  this  all  con- 
curred. The  question  then  was  as  to  disclosing  the  papers, 
—  when  and  where.  McCuUoch  and  myself  advised 
prompt  publication.  Randall  advised  delay  to  get  other 
facts  and  testimony,  —  certain  names  and  documents 
referred  to.  Browning  hesitated,  but  was  inclined  to  an 
early  publication,  and  the  President  inclined  to  as  little 

^  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  an  ex-Congressman,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  of  Surratt.  ^-- 
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delay  as  possible.  Randall  walked  the  room  a  few  times 
and  then  came  into  that  view  also. 

Ccmover,  dUaa  Dunham,  after  having  been  kept  here 
by  the  court  for  months,  had  been  suddenly  hmrried  off 
to  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
seen.  I  told  the  President  that  was  in  consequence  of 
C!onover's  wife  having  called  on  him,  —  that  it  satisfied 
me  of  what  I  had  long  believed,  there  were  spies  upon  hini 
and  in  his  household.  The  fact  that  she  had  called  on  the 
President  had  been  communicated  to  the  conspirators^ 
and  C.  was  inmiediately  hiuried  off  to  prevent  him  from 
having  communication  with  any  friend  of  the  President 
to  whom  he  might  make  disclosures. 

It  was  concluded  that  we  should  meet  again  to-morrow^ 
and  in  the  mean  time,  each  was  to  revolve  the  matter  in 
his  mind  and  bring  the  results  of  his  reflections  to  the 
meeting.  The  President  expected  Mrs.  CJonover  to  tiall 
upon  him  to-morrow,  and  would  ascertain  if  she  had  other 
papers  or  facts;  but  she  would  make  no  promises  to  prot 
cure  them. 

July  30.  At  the  meeting  to-day  the  President  and  the 
four  members  of  his  Cabinet  who  were  together  yester- 
day again  took  up  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  and  Cono* 
ver's  disclosures.  Randall  was  again  very  earnest  for 
postponing  any  publication  until  the  names  of  the  two 
witnesses  referred  to  in  Conover's  petition  could  be  asceiv 
tained  and  also  the  memoranda  of  the  testimony  which 
was  wanted,  and  which  they  were  to  swear  to,  were  pro- 
cured. Ashley  alluded  to  those  papers  in  one  of  his  notesi 
and  is  evidently  anxious  to  get  them.  Randall  says  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  C.  has  betrayed  them,  they  will 
hasten  to  get  these  papers  and  to  bribe  these  men.  Mc- 
Culloch  gave  in  to  these  suggestions  and  was  for  delay,  in 
order  to  make  a  perfect  and  complete  thing  of  it.  Brown^ 
ing  was  disposed  to  take  the  same  view. 

I  suggested  that  a  delay  and  failure  to  procure  the 
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papers  and  names  would  weaken  the  case,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question.  Would  not  the  pub- 
lication be  likely  to  draw  out  other  testimony  and  lead  to 
these  very  disclosures  which  we  wanted?  A  frank  and 
prompt  publication  carried  weight  in  itself.  Delay  and 
hesitancy,  in  the  hope  of  something  more,  would  be  losing 
an  opportunity.  If  Randall  could  be  perfectly  successful 
in  hij3  scheme,  and  get  the  names  and  papers,  it  might 
justify  delay.  Was  it  advisable  to  run  this  risk  on  such  an 
uncertainty? 

Randall  proposed  to  go  himself  to-night  to  Kindeiiiook 
and  there  meet  Reynolds,  a  lawyer  friend  of  his  in  Albany, 
to  whom  he  would  immediately  telegraph.  Mrs.  Conover 
should  go  on  to-night  also  in  order  to  see  her  husband, 
and  get  from  him  the  names.  R.  would  be  his  lawyer  and 
perhaps  see  C.  with  his  wife. 

The  plan  appeared  to  meet  with  favor,  and  R.  was  so 
confident  of  success,  and  so  ready  to  go  and  get  his  lawyer 
and  detectives  at  work  that  one  could  not  well  object.  I 
thought  there  seemed  a  little  overanxiety  on  the  part  of 
Randall  to  figure  and  operate,  but  sometimes  such  men 
accomplish  more  than  is  expected. 

General  Sheridan  has  removed  Governor  Throckmorton 
of  Texas  and  appointed  my  old  friend  E.  M.  Pease  to  be 
Governor  of  Texas  in  his  place.  This  is  a  good  selection, 
provided  the  change  could  be  legally  made;  but  I  deny  the 
authority  of  General  Sheridan  to  do  this,  —  deny  that  Con- 
gress can  give  him  authority  to  do  it.  Pease  was  here  two 
or  three  weeks  since  on  his  way  to  Texas,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  was  called  thither  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing that  office.  It  is  a  step  in  a  conspiracy  of  which  he  is 
not  cognizant. 

-  In  a  contest  between  Throckmorton  and  Pease  for  the 
office  of  Governor  some  twenty  months  since,  the  people  of 
Texas  elected  T.  by  a  vote  of  six  or  seven  to  one  over  P. 
This  was  then  the  voice  of  Texas.  This  is  probably  about 
the  present  poation  of  affairs  with  the  legal  voters.     .  ^^ 
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In  my  opinion  Pease  is  the  best,  wisest,  and  safest 
man,  but  the  public  whom  he  is  to  govern  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  has,  from  the  Rebellion  and  the  policy  pur- 
sued, become  warped  in  mind,  and  his  principles  are  unset- 
tled, but  he  will,  I  think,  commit  no  imprudent  or  oppress- 
ive act.  I  regretted  he  was  not  elected,  and  regret  the 
President  did  not  originally  appoint  him  provisional  gov- 
ernor instead  of  Hamilton.  He  was  presented  by  me  at 
that  time,  but  the  President  listened  to  bad  men  here,  ap- 
pointed one  of  them,  who  was  the  tool  of  the  vicious  gang 
who  then  were  commencing  an  intrigue  against  him,  and 
this  appointee  Hamilton  became  a  traitor  to  the  President 
and  an  ingrate.  Stanton,  who  did  not  know  Pease,  I  have 
no  doubt  took  him  up  on  my  old  recommendation,  —  a 
twofold  object. 

July  31.  Had  a  short  evening  walk  and  talk  with  Mc- 
Culloch,  who  is,  not  without  reason,  a  good  deal  discour- 
aged. A  crowd  of  sharpers,  mercenary  party  plunderers 
from  Pennsylvania,  —  Flannigan,  Sawyer,  and  others,  — 
are  crowdmg  around  the  President,  declaring  their  in- 
tention to  so  organize  the  Republican  Party  that  it  will 
not  unite  with  Democrats.  They  all  want  oflSces  for  them- 
selves or  want  to  sell  offices  to  their  friends.  The  President 
has,  McC.  says,  listened  to  these  sharpers  and  thereby  in- 
jured himself  and  his  Administration  in  the  estimation  of 
good  men.  The  revenues  have  been  and  are  being  defrauded 
by  miserable  partisan  appointments,  and  the  President 
sadly  imposed  upon.  McCuUoch  proceeded  to  tell  me  how 
arrangements  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  him- 
self with  the  Radicals  for  dividing  the  offices, — a  pernicious 
arrangement,  —  that  sometimes  they  have  in  the  Senate 
come  up  and  confirmed  appointments  thus  arranged,  and 
the  President  has  then  failed  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

I  told  him  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  President  ever  broke 
faith,  but  I  must  frankly  say  to  him  I  disliked  the  bargain- 
ing, —  dividing  with  the  trafficking,  greedy,  unprincipled 
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Kadicals.  McC.  said  it  was  necessary,  we  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  The  offices  would  not  be  filled. 

I  told  him  that  a  firm,  steady  hand  from  the  beginning 
would  have  avoided  this;  there  had  been  temporizing,  con- 
ceding to  factions,  surrendering  executive  rights  to  the 
enemies  of  the  President,  mistaken  arrangements,  all  of 
which  had  weakened  the  Administration  and  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  Radicals;  that  we  could  never  make  a 
stand,  —  have  a  policy,  —  nor  could  the  Executive  be  the 
head,  or  a  power  in  the  Government,  while  we  pursued  such 
a  course.  This  has  gone  so  long  and  so  far,  however,  that 
I  know  not  that  much  can  be  done  to  retrieve  the  error 
and  strengthen  the  Administration,  but  I  would  not  divide 
nor  surrender  the  executive  power,  patronage,  authority, 
prerogative,  rights,  and  duties  to  them. 


LI 

The  IVemdent  consults  with  his  Cabinet  as  to'  the  Advisability  of  removing 
Sheridan  —  The  Ck>nover  Allegations  —  MoCuDoch's  Ck>mpromise8  — 
His  Great  Ability  as  a  Financier  —  Grant  deprecates  the  Removal  of 
Sheridan  —  Grant  going  over  to  the  Radicals  —  Conversation  with  the 
President  as  to  the  Possibility  of  Stanton's  Retirement  —  Postmaster- 
General  Randall  asks  for  Leave  of  Absence  —  The  President  requests 
Stanton  to  resign  —  Stanton  refuses  —  The  TenureK>f-Offioe  Act  in 
Relation  to  the  Question  of  Stanton's  Removal  —  Randall's  Shakiness 

—  Thurlow  Weed's  Attack  on  Chase  —  Secretary  Welles  advises  Uie 
President  to  remove  Judge-Advooate-General  Holt  with  Stanton  and  to 

'  appoint  one  of  the  Blairs  Secretary  of  War  —  The  President  discusses 
i  the  Matter  with  Montgomery  Blair  —  The  Jury  in  the  John  H.  Surratt 
Case  disagrees  —  The  President  suspends  Stanton  and  appoints  Gen- 
eral Grant  ad  irUerim  —  General  Sickles  prohibits  Civil  Process  in  his 
Military  Department  —  Alleged  Conspiracy  against  Judge-Advocate- 
General  Holt  —  Stanton's  Dismissal  makes  Little  Commotion  —  Cor- 
respondence between  the  President  and  General  Grant  relative  to  the 
Removal  of  Sheridan  —  Conversation  with  Grant  on  the  Subject  of 
Reconstruction  —  A  Political  Ignoramus  —  General  Sickles  announces 
his  Intention  of  obstructing  the  United  States  Court  —  Passage  be- 
tween Grant  and  Assistant  Attorney-General  Hinckley  in  Cabinet  — 
Suspicions  in  regard  to  Randall  —  A  Reorganization  of  the  Cabinet 
talked  of  in  the  Papers  —  Conversation  with  Montgomery  Blair  about 
Grant  —  Grant,  insubordinate  in  Cabinet,  is  rebuked  by  the  President 

—  The  President's  Strength  and  Weaknesses. 

August  2.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Cabmet  and 
Stanton  had  left,  inquiry  was  made  of  Randall  if  he  had 
been  to  Albany,  or  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  in 
relation  to  fxuther  developments  of  the  conspiracy  for 
impeachment.  He  said  no,  that  Conover's  wife  declined 
to  go,  and  wanted  his  pardon  on  the  documents  already 
produced. 

The  President  here  remarked  that  as  those  of  us  who 
were  present  could  each  freely  speak  his  views,  he  wished 
to  know  our  several  opinions  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
Sheridan. 

McCulloch  at  once  declared  he  thought  it  would  be 
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injudicious,  —  would  strengthen  the  extreme  Radicals,  who 
really  wanted  the  President  to  take  this  step  in  order  that 
they  might  make  successful  war  against  him.  It  would 
discourage  the  conservative  portion,  who  were  becoming 
much  disquieted  with  the  leaders,  and  who  would,  if  not 
shocked  by  any  rash  step,  defeat  the  impeachment  move* 
ment.  The  Radicals  were  becoming  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  if  we  abstained  from  any  movement,  they  would 
hush  up. 

Browning  earnestly  pressed  the  last  idea.  Let  them  go 
on  with  their  violent  and  obnoxious  measures,  —  their 
usurpation  and  tyranny, — and  it  would  break  them  down. 
The  better  portion  of  them  wa'e  already  sick  of  their 
measures.  I  asked,  provided  such  were  the  fact,  —  which 
I  did  not  believe,  for  the  conservatives  are  cowards,  —  if  it 
were  proper  administration  to  stand  quietly  by  and  per- 
mit such  outrages  upon  the  States  and  people  to  go  on,  or 
whether  the  Executive  had  not  some  duties  to  perform  be- 
sides temporizing  with  corruption?  We  must  not  suppose 
we  could  escape  responsibility.  The  idea  of  our  doing 
nothing  when  great  wrongs  were  being  committed  by  the 
military  governors  would  not  answer.  What  have  we  done 
to  prevent  it?  I  think  Sheridan  ought  never  to  have  been 
put  in  such  a  position ;  I  never  advised  it,  nor  that  of  Sickles, 
a  different  man.  Being,  then,  in  a  responsible  position  for 
which  he  had  no  proper  qualifications,  I  think  he  should 
have  been  promptly  removed  when  he  took  upon  himself 
to  oust  State  officers  and  to  appoint  others  in  their  places. 
I  so  stated  on  the  day  of  their  occurrence  and  had  always 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  at  once  displaced  and  sent 
the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  after  his  insolent  letter. 

I  have  no  animosity  towards  Sheridan,  who  is  a  brave 
soldier,  and  whose  gallantry  and  services  I  honor,  but  he 
is  unjust  and  made  vain  by  his  military  successes,  and 
absolutely  spoiled  by  partisan  flattery  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  The  more  he  defied  the  President, 
and  the  greater  the  outrages  on  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
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TexK,  die  mcxe  vQsU  he  be  ixaised  bj  bad  men  wto 
wnpcwnig  on  bis  iPeeknesRs. 

Rqm  the  t«ne>  peuBt^e  eoorae  wfaiA  has  been  puiaueil, 
the  Adnunislzmlkm  bed  kxi  eonfidenee  end  strength.  It 
has  txMiej  no  poehhne,  esUbiished,  soeeeaBful  pohcj;  dm- 
phjB  no  CMKulive  power  end  enaQr;  wihmite  to  msoltB; 
end  ipe  ere  nov  &eiBBinK  no  meeaaie  of  the  AdmbuBtn^ 
tion,  end  it  is  easamed  thet  we  oni^t  to  have  none^  —  dieft 
we  moBt  auiJieeHs  our  eometionBy  ebcficate  our  duty,  and 
moarbelphiitfii'wUuaitodnrBnnnemnngtheRadic^ 
ha¥e  a  polkj,  and  who  Iqr  tfaev  pRBamption  end  our  sob* 
naaaoa  be¥e  crippled  the  EmeatiTe,  encroedied  iqion  hie 
peerogetiTe:,  end  depiirod  him  of  hie  ccDstitatianal  n^rte. 

RandaB  became  adted  end  advoeefced  turning  ''the 
litlfe  UOaw"  out.  The  Ftaskknt  wanned  iq>  under  waj 
Rmarks;  hie  Q'es  fleshed.  ''Whatha¥emietoeipect&ua 
long  tavping  quiet?  Will  the  BepuUicans,  the  ocxBerr- 
eti¥«  pcxtim  of  them,  eome  mto  oar  views?  They  are 
ahnys  pwneeng,  but  they  never  perform.  It  may  be  said 
tUs  win  enrage  them  and  that  they  will  then  goforwaid 
and  in^Kadi  me.  If  they  vould  in^Kadi  me  for  oideriog 
away  an  officer  who  I  believe  is  doing  wraofr  — 
and  oppressing  the  people  inpttfed  of  iHoteeting  and 
taining  them,  —  if  I  am  to  be  impeadied  for  this,  I  am 


III'.."  t 


?? 


I  asked  the  Preadent  if  he  had  any  informatioD  ham 
tfaoee  Slates  as  to  the  sentim^its  and  feelings  of  the  peofde, 
—  whether  anything  but  the  removal  <rf  the  Govanor  ot 
Texas  and  the  orenhrow  of  the  muniripal  goT^nment  in 
New  Orleans  had  ecxne  to  his  knowledge.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  move  in  eo  inqxHtant  a  matter  without  cause. 
These  were  sufficient.  But  w^e^s  ago  the  same  acts  had 
been  committed  as  regaids  the  Govemwof  Torrifiaanaj 
Attomey-GenenL,  judge,  etc  The  Pkesidait  said  there 
was  nothing  additioDal  now,  but  there  was  univeEsal 
eompbunt  of  discffganization,  oanfusian,  insinoedty,  and 
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McCulloch  said  he  should  d^recate  the  r^tnoval  of 
Sheridan,  because  he  was  exoeedingly  popular,  and  it  would 
bring  down  violence  on  the  Administration.  He  had  a 
talk  with  Wilson  of  Iowa  before  he  left  for  home,  who 
said  if  the  P^resident  did  nothing  rash,  and  —  alluding  to 
this  very  movement  —  would  not  disturb  Sheridan,  all 
would  go  along  well,  and  the  extreme  Radicals  would  be 
defeated;  a  division  would  certainly  take  place. 

'^What,''  said  I,  ^'if  Sheridan  should  proceed  to  hang 
some  of  the  prominent  and  best  men  in  Louisiana  who 
differ  from  him?  Would  Wilson  expect,  or  you  advise, 
that  he  should  still  be  continued? " 
'-  The  President  was  cal^  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
McCulloch,  turning  to  me,  said  he  was  afraid  my  remarks 
would  produce  great  harm.  ''To  do  our  duty  will  produce 
harm!  How,"  I  exclaimed,  ''are  we  subdued  and  hum* 
bled!" 

On  the  subject  of  Conover's  disclosures  some  further 
discussion  took  place.  The  President  was  inclined  to 
pardon  him  on  the  application  of  Holt  and  Riddle,  and  let 
the  reasons  and  documents  follow  which  led  to  the  par- 
don. But  the  rest  of  us  were  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  publication  of  the  documents  should  precede  pardon, 
and  to  postpone  the  pardon  for  a  short  time  at  all  events. 

It  was  also  understood  that  Sheridan's  case  would  be 
delayed  for  the  present. 

August  3,  Saturday.  McCulloch  called  on  me  early 
this  morning.  He  was  very  much  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  Sheridan.  It  had  disturbed  him  through  the 
night,  and  as  he  was  intending  to  be  absent  for  a  day  or 
two,  he  besought  me  to  see  the  President  and  prevent 
hasty  action.  The  conservative  and  timid  Republicans 
and  some  Radicals  have  been  intimate  with  McCulloch 
and  impressed  hhn'with  then-  cowardly,  shrinking  views. 
He  has  been  persuaded  by  them  to  compromise,  and  to 
bargain  in  regard  to  oflSce.   In  all  this  he  has  been  actu- 
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ated  by  good,  th<ni^  I  think  mistaken,  motives.  The  bad 
features  of  the  Radicals  may  have  beoi  softened  at  times, 
but  their  violence  and  strength  have  not  been  impaired 
ther^y.  On  the  contrary,  th^  have  been  fortified  and 
made  more  powerful  by  their  success  in  invading  the  Ex- 
ecutive, while  the  Administration  has  been  weakened.  It 
has  for  the  time  being  made  matters  more  easy  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has,  indeed,  a  difficult  task 
to  perform,  but  eventually  these  concessions  to  timid 
men  who  sustain  wrong  acts  of  their  leaders  will  be  dis- 
astrous  to  the  Administration,  which  has  been  putting 
its  opponents  in  place,  —  establishing,  as  it  were,  little 
Radical  fortifications  in  almost  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict, to  batter  us  down.  They  retain  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  granted  thooi,  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
and  we  yield  to  them  in  fear. 

I  advised  McCulloch  to  call  himself  on  the  President 
and  freely  communicate  his  views.  But  he  seemed  to 
think  it  would  be  of  little  avaiL  I  sometimes  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  President  does  not  so  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  McC.'s  services  as  he  should,  for  I  think  him 
the  best  financier  we  have  had  for  years  in  the  Treasury, 
with  a  difficult  part  to  perform  were  he  supported  instead 
of  opposed  by  Congress.  If  he  possessed  the  firmness  and 
political  experience  of  Guthrie,  he  would  be  his  equal  in 
every  respect.  But  he  is  politically  timid  and  is  wanting 
in  political  tact,  persistency,  and  force. 

In  this  matter  of  Sheridan,  I  told  him  I  could  not  answer 
the  President  otherwise  than  I  did  when  he  put  the  in- 
quiry to  us  whether  Sheridan  ought  to  be  detached.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  right  to  relieve 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  of  an  officer  who  has  so 
little  discretion,  such  infirm  judgment  in  civil  matters, 
and  who  knows  so  little  how  to  exercise  power.  The  law 
itself  is  an  outrage,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
Sheridan  outrageously  administers  it,  removing  and  mak« 
ing  appointments  at  will.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  he  is  u 
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Becretly  backed  up  and  supported  by  some  power^  for  he 
is  accustomed  to  obey,  not  to  disobey. 

I  called  on  the  President;  as  McC.  requested,  and  had  a 
free  conversation  with  him.  Said  to  him  that  while  Sheri- 
dan deserved  rebuke  and  removal,  I  would  not  be  obstin- 
ate but  defer  to  him.  It  might,  as  things  were  now,  be 
impolitic  or  inexpedient  to  make  the  removal;  it  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  violent  assault  upon  him;  the  con- 
spirators—  extreme  Radicals  —  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  act  to  be  more  vindictive  and  ferocious,  and  the 
timid  would  be  more  cowed  and  submissive  to  them;  while 
I  had  an  inherent  confidence  in  the  great  principles  ol 
right  as  the  rule  of  action,  there  was  no  doubt  it  often 
tried  the  most  resolute  and  required  moral  courage  and 
steady  persistency  to  make  the  right  prevail. 

"What,"  said  the  President,  "have  I  to  fear,  what  to 
gain  or  lose  by  keeping  this  man  who  delights  in  opposing 
and  counteracting  my  views  in  this  position?  It  is  said 
that  the  weak  Radical — the  conservative  ones — will  join 
the  ultras  to  impeach  me.  If  Congress  can  bring  them- 
selves to  impeach  me,  because  in  my  judgment  a  turbulent 
and  imfit  man  should  be  removed  and  because  I,  in 
the  honest  discharge  of  my  duty  to  my  country  and  the 
Constitution,  exercise  my  judgment  and  remove  him,  let 
them  do  it.  I  shall  not  shun  the  trial,  and  if  the  people  can 
sanction  such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  not  lament  the  loss  of 
a  position  held  by  such  a  tenure." 

I  remarked  that  Sheridan  was  really  but  a  secondary 
personage  after  all  in  the  business.  He  would  never  have 
piursued  the  course  he  has  if  not  prompted  and  encouraged 
by  others  to  whom  he  looked,  —  from  whom  he  received 
advice,  if  not  orders.  Little  would  be  attained  if  only  he 
were  taken  in  hand. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  he 
was  giving  the  subject  attention.  He  said  he  had  had  a 
long  interview  with  General  Grant,  ...  in  which  inter- 
view they  had  gone  over  these  subjects,  but  Grant  was 
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hesitating.  He  then  went  to  his  desk  and  brought  me  ft 
letter  of  Grant's,  elicited  by  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  them.  Grant  deprecated  the  removal  of 
Sheridan,  who,  he  says,  possesses  immense  popularity; 
thinks  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  P^resident  to  remove 
the  Secretary  of  War  since  the  passage  of  the  Tenure-of- 
OfiSce  Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  as  well  as  inex* 
pedient  to  make  these  movements  just  when  Congress  has 
adjourned. 

The  letter  was  not  such  as  I  should  have  at  one  time 
expected  from  Grant,  —  was  not  discreet,  judicious,  nor 
excusable  even  from  his  standpoint.  If  not  disingenuous^ 
he  has,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  it,  had  his  opinions 
warped  and  modified  within  a  year.  I  remarked  as  I 
finished  reading  the  letter,  ''Grant  is  going  over." 

*'Yes,"  said  the  President,  ''I  am  aware  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  most  of  these  offensive  measures  have  i^ 
emanated  from  the  War  Department."  :    » 

"Not  only  that,"  said  I,  "but  almost  all  the  officers  of 
the  Army  have  been  insidiously  alienated  from  your  sup-  L^ 
port  by  the  same  influences.  If  you  had  been  favored  witJi 
an  earnest  and  sincere  supporter  of  your  measures  in  the 
War  Department,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  coxmtry 
would  this  day  have  been  quite  different.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate, perhaps,  that  you  did  not  remove  all  of  the  Cabinet 
soon  after  your  Administration  conmienced;  certainly 
some  who  have  made  it  a  business  to  thwart  and  defeat 
your  measures  ought  to  have  been  changed." 

He  assented,  with  some  emotion,  to  the  last  remark, 
but  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  could  have  got  rid  of 
Stanton.  It  would,  he  said,  be  unpleasant  to  make  the 
attempt  and  not  succeed.  He  presumed  Grant  had  com- 
municated the  conversation  which  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  suggestion  came  from  Stanton  himself. 

I  doubted  if  Stanton  would  persist  in  holding  on  as  an 
adviser  when  he  imderstood  the  President  wished  him 
away,  or  he  was  requested  to  relinquish  his  office,  although 
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it  was  obvious  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  place,  and 
clung  to  it  from  personal  considerations.  Yet  I  was  not 
sure  but  things  had  about  reached  the  point  whei  he  was 
prepared  to  leave.  He  was  in  close  firiendship  with  the 
Radicals  who  had  the  control  of  C!ongress ;  through  that  fac- 
tion was  as  much  a  favorite  of  the  conservatives  as  of  the 
extreme  Radicals.  Congress  having  taken  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  its  keeping,  and  he  being  a  favorite,  he  mi^t 
think  it  would  conduce  to  his  benefit  to  be  dismissed,  com- 
pelled  to  leave.  They  would  be  dissatisfied  to  have  him 
letire;  Seward  and  Holt  would  oppose  it,  and  probably 
Grant  also  now,  though  he  had  at  one  time  favored  it. 

Hie  conversation  on  this  point  closed  with  his  repeating 
the  remark  he  had  twice  before  made,  —  that  he  intended 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion  in  a  few  daj^. 
'  Hie  President  said  he  was  annoyed  by  Randall's  course. 
He  seemed  unsettled,  anxious  to  be  running  about  the 
country,  leaving  his  duties  to  McClellan,^  who  was  filling 
all  the  post-offices  with  Radicals,  perhaps  with  R.'s  con- 
sent, certainly  without  his  opposition.  Now  he  comes 
with  a  request  to  be  absent  and  to  leave  the  country  for 
Bix  weeks.  ''I  told  him,"  said  the  President,  '4t  appeared 
to  me  no  time  to  be  absent,  that  he  was  wanted  at  his 
I)06t  now,  if  ever."  But  R.  thought  he  could  be  absent; 
his  wife  was  abroad;  he  could,  having  a  free  pass,  go  for 
her  without  expense ;  to  send  for  her  would  cost  him  six" 
hundred  dollars.  The  President  repeated  to  him  that 
he  thought  his  duties  were  here,  but  he  should  leave  the 
subject  with  him  after  what  had  been  said. 

In  the  matter  of  Sheridan,  I  do  not  get  any  sufficient 
cause  for  moving  now  that  has  not  existed  for  weeks  and 
months.  The  removal  of  Throckmorton  is  following  out 
the  first  step,  the  removal  of  Wells.  The  insulting  letter 
has  got  cold.   Still  I  have  not  a  word  for  Sheridan. 

AugvM  5,  Monday.  I  called  on  the  President  this  a.m., 

^  George  W.  MeQeQan,  Seoond  Asnetant  Poetmaster-Qeneral. 
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and  his  ooiut  is  under  subjection  to  the  same  influence. 
The  President  has,  against  all  admonitions  and  warnings, 
been  passive  and  impenetrable,  until  he  is  powerless.  I  do 
not  perceive  any  benefit  to  himself  by  removing  Stanton 
at  this  time.  One  year  ago  it  would  have  been  ^ective, 
and  he  would  have  retained  Grant  and  the  Army;  he  would 
have  had  a  different  Congress;  the  country  was  then  with 
him,  and  would  have  continued  so.   But  the  conspirators 

d  intriguers  have  boxmd  him  hand  and  foot;  he  has 
p^mitted  his  prerogative  to  be  despoiled,  the  executive 
authority  and  rights  to  be  circumscribed,  imtil  he  is  weak 
and  powerless. 

Stanton  may  defy  him,  and  shelter  himself  under  the 
Teniure-of-Office  Bill,  which  contains  a  clause  in  relation 
to  Cabinet-officers,  introduced  by  his  friends  and  for  the 
special  purpose  of  retaining  him  in  place.  When  this  sub«> 
ject  was  before  the  Cabinet,  no  one  more  strongly  repro* 
bated  this  flagrant  abuse  or  more  strongly  declared  that 
the  law  was  imconstitutional  than  Stanton.  He  protested 
with  ostentatious  vehemence  that  any  man  who  would 
retain  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  an  ad\dser  when  his  advice 
was  not  wanted  was  imfit  for  the  place.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  remain  a  moment.  I  remember  his  protestations, 
for  I  recollected  at  the  time  he  had  been  treacherous  and 
faithless  to  Buchanan.  I  knew,  moreover,  he  had  since 
as  well  as  then  betrayed  Cabinet  secrets. 

August  6.  Before  the  session  of  the  Cabinet  conmienoed 
this  morning,  the  President  invited  me  into  the  library  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  a  note  from  Stanton  refusing  to 
resign.  I  was  a  good  deal  astonished,  though  since  yester- 
day my  doubts  in  regard  to  his  course  have  increased.  His 
profuse  expressions  of  readiness  to  resign,  declarations 
that  any  gentleman  would  decline  to  remain  an  intrude, 
etc.,  etc.,  when  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration were  mere  pretenses  to  cover  his  intrigues. 
The  President  had  requested  Seward,  Stanton,  and  myself 
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to  prepare  a  veto  on  that  bill.  Neither  of  them  consulted 
me  farther  than  to  send  to  me  for  information  concerning 
the  debates. 

.  The  President  asked  if  he  had  better  communicate  the 
correspondence  to  the  Cabinet  at  this  time.  I  advised  it 
by  all  means. 

All  the  Cabinet  except  Stanbery  were  present.  When  the 
correspondence  was  read  a  good  deal  of  surprise  was  mani- 
fested, and  felt,  not  only  with  the  invitation  but  the  re- 
fusal. Stanton  did  not  attend,  and  considers  himself,  it 
would  seem,  not  of  the  Cabinet. 

Seward  immediately  inquired  when  Stanbery  would  be 
back.  The  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  was  examined  and  oem« 
mented  upon.  Doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  Pre- 
sident could  remove  a  Cabinet-officer.  Seward  thought 
it  indispensable  that  Stanbery  should  be  here.  It  was  a 
question  of  law,  and  the  law  officer  was  the  proper  person 
to  expound  it. 

The  President  seemed  embarrassed  how  to  act.  As  the 
law  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  including 
the  Attorney-General,  unconstitutional,  I  said  this  was  a 
political  as  well  as  a  legal  question;  that  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate could  select  and  remove  his  advisers;  that  the  legis- 
lative department  could  not  take  away  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Executive ;  that  the  power  of  removal  belonged 
to  the  President  of  right;  that  there  has  been  too  much 
concession  to  legislative  usurpations.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  President  is  under  obligations  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  these  violations  of  the  Constitution,  —  to  cripple 
the  executive  department  by  a  fragment  of  Congress. 

After  an  hour  and  more  of  discussion,  the  subject  was 
postponed,  and  the  Conover  subject  taken  up.  The  Act- 
ing Attorney-General  had  embodied  into  a  report,  cv 
opinion,  the  petitions  of  Conover,  alias  Dimham,  the 
notes,  etc.  This  it  was  thought  ought  to  be  printed  at 
once. 
^  McCulloch  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  He  is  a  good 
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deal  disturbed.  Laments  that  the  President  had  not  taken 
this  step  in  regard  to  Stanton  at  least  a  year  ago.  Thinks 
it  now  too  late  to  do  any  good,  and  fears  Stanton,  aided 
by  the  Radicals,  will  make  successful  war  and  overcome 
the  President.  Much  will  depend  on  the  President  him- 
self, and  he  would  come  to  right  conclusions  and  carry 
them  out  but  for  Seward,  who  is  bewildered  and  has  not 
Weed  here  to  advise  him.  If  he  listens  to  Seward,  who  has 
been  taken  by  surprise,  all  will  be  frittered  away,  no  de- 
cisive stand  will  be  taken  and  held,  but  the  honest  purpose 
of  the  President  will  be  defeated.  Stanton,  assisted  by  the 
Radicals  in  Congress,  has  been  active  in  preparing  himself 
for  this  event  by  crippling  the  President  on  every  hand 
and  in  every  way  and  by  fortifying  himself.  He  has  got 
Grant  and  other  army  officers.  He  has  got  the  court  in 
this  District.  Judge  Cartter,  I  am  told,  spent  an  hour  or 
two  with  Stanton  after  he  received  the  President's  note, 
in  the  War  Department.  He  is  a  coarse,  vulgar  Radical 
in  the  hands  of  Stanton;  has  complete  control  of  his 
associate  Fisher.  Olin  and  Wiley  are  different  men,  but 
I  know  not  how  they  would  act  at  this  time. 

August  7.  Nothing  new  has  developed  to-day.  The 
Conover  matter  is  not  published,  nor  has  anything  been 
done  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  present  idea  of  the 
President  is  to  suspend  Stanton  and  order  General  Grant 
to  take  charge  ad  interimy  but  though  Grant  was  willing 
and  earnest  when  proposed  a  year  ago,  he  would,  I  think, 
be  reluctant  now.  I  know  not  how  he  would  disobey.  Not 
xmlikely  Seward  will  try  to  patch  up  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment to  gratify  and  soothe  Stanton. 

Herein  is  the  President's  danger.  His  strength,  power, 
energy,  and  force  are  destroyed  by  Seward.  He  can  do 
nothing  to  extricate  himself  while  Seward  has  a  directing 
influence.  Stanbery,  influenced  by  Seward,  takes  also  a 
narrow  view  of  things. 

My  own  advice  would  have  been,  had  the  President 
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asked  it,  not  to  have  executed  the  unconstitutional  Re^ 
construction  law,  —  to  have  assigned  no  military  com* 
manders  to  govern  States  in  time  of  peace.  If  for  this 
they  attempted  an  impeachment,  or  souj^t  by  party  drill 
to  carry  the  unconstitutional  law  into  effect,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  people,  appealed  to  them  to  uphold  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Constitution,  to  stand  by  the  Executive. 
It  would  hardly  do  for  me,  unasked,  to  suggest  these 
things,  to  advise  the  President  to  offer  himself  a  sacri* 
fice,  yet  I  wished  it,  —  wished  I  could  have  been  in  his 
place  in  that  emergency.  It  would  have  been  a  glorious 
privilege  to  have  seized  the  horns  of  the  altar,  planted 
one's  self  on  the  Constitution,  rallied  the  patriotism  of  the 
nation,  immolated  himself,  if  necessary,  in  defending 
the  Government  of  his  coxmtry  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  But  before  asking  the  several  opinions  of  his  Cab* 
inet,  he  announced  that  he  should  execute  the  law,  and 
I  saw  it  was  under  the  advice  of  Seward,  Stanbery,  and 
Stanton,  —  for  Stanton  was  then  a  busy  counselor,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  throuj^  Seward,  in  all  measures, 
insidiously  working  to  destroy  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  President  while  professing  friendship. 

The  President  informs  me  that  the  Conover  matter 
will  be  published  and  appear  on  Saturday.  I  saw  Gobright, 
the  general  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  rooms,  and  presmne  Seward  has  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  docmnent,  which  is  quite  long,  to 
be  sent  forward  to  New  York  to  appear  simultaneously 
with  its  publication  here.  This  was  unnecessary,  for  these 
papers  would  readily  have  copied  it.  Now  the  whole  thing 
will  have  something  of  the  appearance  of  having  been 
gotten  up  for  effect,  which  is  not  true.  Things  may  be 
overdone. 

I  met  Randall  at  the  council  room.  While  waiting  for 
the  President,  I  spoke  to  him  concerning  certain  changes, 
loudly  called  for,  and  which  he  had  promised  should  be 
made,  in  a  few  post-offices.    He  said  Dixon  was  ui^g 
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him  to  turn  out  some  good  men,  friends  of  the  President. 
I  asked  if  he  knew  this  to  be  so,  —  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  men  personally.  He  said  he  knew 
they  gave  money  freely  for  the  organizatibn.  I  inquired 
when  and  what  organization.  Did  they  assist  in  electing 
Governor  English,  and  Hotchkiss  Member  of  Congress,  or 
did  they  oppose  both?  He  confessed  he  did  not  know  about 
that,  which  I  told  him  was  important,  if  support  of  the 
Administration  was  to  be  considered.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
some  changes  should  be  made,  as  Dixon  recommended,  for 
other  than  party  reasons.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  like  my 
comments,  and  he  soon  went  out.  Before  leaving,  he  told 
me  his  wife  was  sick,  and  he  thought  he  should  have  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  her,  and  it  would  be  best  for  the 
President  to  fill  his  place.  This  was  said  half-slyly,  half- 
eamestly,  and  satisfies  me  that  he  is  shaky.  I  have  been 
for  some  time  convinced  there  is  foundation  in  the  rumor 
that  his  confirmation  was  received  by  pledges  to  Radical 
Senators,  who  do  not  like  Dixon  and  would  not  strengthen 
him  by  appointments  at  home. 

August  9.  Stanton's  course  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him  were  discussed.  Seward  is  extremely  anxious  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  absent, 
before  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Some  one  remarked  that 
it  was  reported  one  of  Mr.  lincohi's  Cabinet,  and  who  is 
now  of  Mr.  Johnson's,  sympathized  with  Stanton,  and 
might  resign  if  he  did.  I  told  them  I  had  not  heard  the 
rumor,  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  say  to  any  one  and  to 
all  that  I  was  not  the  man  to  leave  the  Cabinet  for  that 
reason,  but  if  the  President  ever  invited  me,  I  should  not 
decline  his  invitation  to  leave. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  on  the  Tenure-of-OflSice  Bill 
and  Senator  Sherman's  strong  declarations  were  quoted. 
I  remarked  that  they  were  not  stronger  than  the  declara- 
tions of  Stanton  himself  to  us  at  this  board,  as  they  would 
all  remember.  He  had,  with  Mr.  Seward,  prepared  the  veto 
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on  the  Texasn-oi-OSoe  BiD,  bat  tfaafc  was  mudi 

than  his  dedaradons  of  the  unoanstitatkmality  as  well  as 

mqiolicy  of  that  bilL 

Sewaid  said  bat  little,  and  Randall  was  les^red. 
Beriiaps  there  was  do  reason  to  diarpoi  my  suspicion; 
bat  it  is  evident  they  are  not  f CHward  in  the  measure  or  in 
efforts  to  eneooraee  the  I^eeid^it.  The  removal  of  Stan- 
ton was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  and  disappointm^it  to 
Sewaid,  who  has  sustained  him. 

Weed  has  been  making  some  more  assaults  on  Chi^ 
Jostiee  Qiasep  accusing  him  ol  getting  rich  while  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  heard  these  diaiges  before. 
There  w&e  some  strange  proceedings  in  granting  permits, 
and  Chase  had  in  Harrington  and  some  others  strange 
associates;  but  this  diarge,  at  this  time,  is,  I  have  little 
doobt,  in  concert  with  Seward,  who  has  been  to  Auburn 
and  met  Weed  there.  I  am  aware  <^  no  reason  to  suspect 
Qiase  of  adding  to  his  f (utime  af tor  entering  the  Treasury. 
Weed  has.  I  know,  become  wealthy  since  1861. 

Things  have  takm  a  turn  which  disappoints  both 
Seward  and  Weed.  Seward  has  thou^t  of  fishing  for  the 
Presidency  and  supposes  Chase  one  of  the  obstacles. 
Neith^*  of  them  stands  any  more  chance  of  reaching  the 
Presidency  than  of  being  created  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Af t» 
the  oth»«  had  gone  out,  I  had  half  an  hour  with  the  Pre- 
sidoit,  who  requested  me  to  stay.  Advised  him  to  remove 
Holt  with  Stanton.  It  would  be  mcne  effective  and  proper 
to  remove  the  two  together.  I  looked  upon  both  as  con- 
qurators,  as  having  contributed  more  than  any  others 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Administration.  They  had 
each  a  p^isonal  interest  in  prevaiting  a  restoration  of  the 
Union,  for,  having  been  associated  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet, 
where  one  played,  to  say  the  least,  an  equivocal,  and  the 
other  a  treadi^t>us,  game  towards  the  South,  they  dread 
a  reconciled  Union. 

I  suggested  that  the  time  was  not  inau^Hcious  to  strike 
an  effective  blow  against  Radical  usuijiaticms.  The  delay 
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had,  it  was  truei  matured  the  plotSi  schemes,  and  intrigues 
of  the  conspiratOTSy  by  whioh  the  South  was  prostrated 
and  the  whole  country  had  become  demoralised.  But  he 
could  now  in  a  measure  rouse  the  Soutli  and  the  better 
portion  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  some  extent  retrieve  past 
error,  by  sweeping  out  the  whole  batch  of  generals  who  were 
governing  the  States  of  the  South  in  violation  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  and  had  made  themselves  part  of  the  usurping 
conspiracy.  There  is  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  subjeet 
"the  executive  department  to  the  legislative.  Congress 
has,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  passed  a  law  which 
is  subversive  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  have  designated  the  President  as  the  instrument 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  defend. 
Why  consent  to  be  that  illegal  instrument?  He  had  en« 
deavored  to  carry  out  the  Reconstruction  Act  under  the 
theory  of  the  Attorney-General,  whose  construction  of 
the  law  was  that  the  military  were  a  mere  police  force, 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities,  or  to  act  co5perat- 
ively  with  them;  but  since  Congress,  at  its  late  session, 
had  placed  the  military  above  the  civil  power,  virtually 
assailed  the  State  Governments,  and  openly  trampled  on 
the  Constitution,  he  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  be 
their  instrument  or  to  take  part  in  that  outrage. 

They  might  in  this  Radical  House,  imder  their  gag  rules, 
prefer  articles  of  impeachment;  possibly  the  Senate 
might,  in  its  partisan  violence  convict,  but  I  doubted  it. 
At  all  events,  the  great  questions,  involving  the  welfare 
of  the  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  foimded,  would  be  fully  discussed,  public 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  the  danger 
understood.  At  present,  the  people  seem  dull,  passive, 
and  indifferent  to  what  so  nearly  concerns  them.  At  the 
worst  he  would  be  sacrificed  for  adhering  with  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  but  his  historic  record  would  be  worth 
more  than  any  ofiSce.  If  his  appeal  to  the  coimtry  could 
not  be  responded  to  until  there  was  an  election,  he  need 
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have  no  fear  of  the  verdict  which  his  countrymen  would 
ultimately  render. 

The  President  listened  to  me  attentively,  earnestly, 
oocafflonally  interrupting  me  with  affirming  exclamations, 
and  with  expressions  of  contempt  at  impeachment  threats. 
.  I  suggested  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  Blairs  to  be 
Secretary  of  War.  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  his  tribe 
hated  and  had  abused  the  Blaixs  and  tried  to  get  up  a 
inejudice  agamst  them,  but  they  were  bold,  fearless, 
homst  men  whom  Stanton  feared.  Were  Frank  Blair 
appointed,  Stanton,  who,  though  a  blusters,  is  a  coward, 
would  fly  out  of  one  door  as  Frank  entered  at  the  other. 
The  President  laughed  and  cordially  assented. 

August  10,  Saturday.  Grave  the  President  some  papers 
left  with  me  by  Doctor  Duhamd  ^  and  Captain  Chandler 
concerning  Conover,  alias  Dunham.  The  Intelligencer 
this  A.M.  contains  the  report  of  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Binckley  and  docum^ito  referred  to  him  in  that 


Talked  with  the  President  about  the  case,  and  also 
the  course  of  Stanton.  Again  repeated  my  wish  that  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  to 
break  down  the  Constitution  and  destroy  the  character 
of  the  government.  If  for  this  Congress  would  impeach, 
let  them.  But  in  order  to  meet  this  question  he  would 
need  a  new  Secretary  of  War,  one  who  is  reliable  and  true. 
"Who,"  asked  the  President,  "is  the  man?"  He  read  to 
me  a  telegram  from  Senator  Dixon,  advising  the  removal 
of  Stanton  forthwith,  and  the  appointment  of  Steedman. 
I  asked  if  Steedman  was  better  than  Frank  Blair.  He 
answered  no,  but  hesitated,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 
I  comprehended  his  meaning  and  admitted  there  is  a  pre- 
judice against  the  Blairs,  created  in  a  great  degree  by 
Seward's  man  Weed,  in  which  others  of  that  school  had 

^  Doctor  \^^lliam  Duhamel,  chief  physiciaii  in  the  United  Btates  prison 
in  the  Distriot  of  Columbia. 
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joined  and  prejudiockl  the  country.  ''But  is  it  for  you  or 
me,  to  listen  to,  or  be  influenced  by,  this  prejudice  and 
injustice?  Have  you  better,  more  reliable,  and,  in  the 
main,  more  intelligent  and  trusty  friends  than  the  Blaiis? 
True,  they  are  party  pohtidans,  but  they  are  politicians 
in  the  hi^er  sense  also/'  He  said  they  were  among  the 
best  and  most  sensible  men  in  the  country.  ''Then,''  said 
I,  'Hhey  should  not  be  dropped  to  gratify  their  enemies, 
who  are  not  your  sincere  friends.  I  do  not  mean  to  press 
any  one  for  tiie  Cabinet,  —  no  one  should.  The  selection 
should  be  yours  entirely,  —  men  in  whom  you  have  con-* 
fidence,  —  and  the  dismissal  of  any  one  should  also  be 
the  President's  own  act." 

'* Where  is  Frank  at  this  time?"  he  inquired.  But  I 
could  not  tell  him,  though  I  informed  him  it  could  be 
ascertained  with  little  difficulty,  for  Montgomery  had 
returned  from  Virginia  for  a  few  days. 

The  President  said  he  would  send  for  Montgomery,  and 
began  writing  a  note,  when  I  told  him  I  would  do  the  w- 
rand.  He  might  not  be  at  his  house,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary in  that  event  to  look  him  up.  He  thanked  me  and 
wished  me  to  find  Montgomery  and  invite  him  to  call  at 
the  White  House.  I  went  immediately  to  Blair's  house; 
he  was,  fortunately,  in  and  his  father  also.  I  told  M. 
the  President  wanted  to  see  him,  and  advised  him  to  go 
directly,  but  did  not  (fisclose  his  purpose. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  saw  M.,  who  told  me  he  had  the 
interview  but  nothing  definite  had  taken  place.  The  con- 
versation had  been  prolonged,  and  he,  M.,  had  been 
frank  and  free  in  his  remarks.  He  says  the  President  is 
intensely  ambitious  and  all  his  thou^ts  are  bent  on  a 
nomination  and  election;  that  Seward,  having  the  same 
object  in  view  for  himself,  was  using  the  President,  and 
creating  enmity  between  him  (the  President)  and  General 
Grant. 

The  trial  pf  Surratt  terminated  to-day,  having  been 
in  hand  about  two  months.  The  jury  did  not  agree.  This 
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was  expected.  I  have  not  read  all  the  evidence.  That 
Surratt  was  in  the  conspiracy  to  kidnap  I  have  always 
believed,  but  I  have  had  the  impression  that  when  the  con- 
clusion was  to  kill,  he  flinched,  and  his  mother  favored  his 
absence,  in  order  that  he  should  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  Booth.  But  this  may  be  all  a  mistake  on  my  part. 

The  judge  was  disgracefully  partial  and  unjust,  I  thought, 
and  hk  charge  highly  improper.  The  senior  Bradley  ^ 
was  irascible,  violent,  and  indiscreet,  —  some  difficulty 
brought  him  and  the  judge  in  collision  almost,  —  and  the 
judge,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  ordered  his  name 
stricken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys,  an  arbitrary  act. 

Augiist  11,  Sunday.  Saw  the  President  this  p.m.  He 
tells  me  he  has  seen  General  Grant  and  had  a  pleasant, 
social,  and  friendly  interview.  They  had  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding.  The  President  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  any  alienation,  or  substantial  diifference,  between 
them.  Grant  replied  there  was  not,  except  that  he  had 
not  last  fall  concurred  in  the  President's  opposition  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  President  assured  him  that  Stanton  must  leave 
the  War  Department,  and  he  desired  him,  ad  interim,  to 
discharge  the  duties.  Grant  said  if  Stanton's  removal  was 
decided  upon  he  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  that  point. 
As  regarded  himself,  he  always  obeyed  orders.  He  seemed 
pleased  with  the  proposed  arrangement  and  withdrew. 

The  President  thinks  he  had  better  suspend  Stanton 
without  reference  to  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  and  he 
perhaps  is  right  xmder  the  existing  embarrassments.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  have  me  satisfied  on  that  point,  and 
we  talked  over  the  whole  subject  in  detail.  I  expressed 
a  belief  that  it  would  str^igthen  the  Executive  were  both 
Stanton  and  Holt  to  retire,  for  they  have  been  willful, 
intriguing  mischief-makers,  and  sectional  exclusionists  — 

^  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  senior  oounsel  for  Surratt.  Bis  associates  were  R.  T. 
Merrick  and  Joeepli  H.  Bradley,  Jr.  ^^■•' 
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really  disunionists — from  the  time  the  Rebels  smrendered. 
Their  study  has  been  to  produce  hate  and  alienation, 
and  beyond  others  they  have  prompted  the  violent  Rad- 
icals, —  conspired  with  them. 

In  talking  of  Stanton's  course,  the  President  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  fact  that  Stanton  with  Seward  prepared 
the  veto  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  should  be  made  pub- 
lic, and  also  Stanton's  emphatic  remarks  against  that  bill, 
its  principles,  and  its  unconstitutionality.  This  desire  he 
has  before  expressed. 

McCulloch  tells  me  he  well  remembers  Stanton's  ap- 
position to  the  bill  and  that  he  quoted  Buchanan. 

August  12,  Monday.  Montgomery  Blair  called  on  me 
this  morning  and  desired  me  to  procure  an  interview  with 
the  President  for  his  father.  I  assented,  though  just  at  this 
time,  and  with  the  President's 'peculiar  temperament,  it  is 
a  little  embarrassing  and  will  likely  cause  comment. 

The  President  consented  to  receive  Mr.  B.  at  any  time. 
He  showed  me  the  letters  which  he  had  prepared  to  Stan- 
ton, and  also  to  Grant.  They  were  decisive  and  proper. 
He  said  the  question  should  be  closed  to-day.  In  our 
interview  yesterday,  he  told  me  that  Bingham  ^  had  called 
on  him,  very  pleasant  and  friendly.  Said  he  had,  however, 
fiome  of  the  facts  of  Conover's  disclosiues  six  weeks  ago; 
that  Matchett  ^  was  a  suspicious  fellow;  doubted  if  much 
could  be  made  of  him.  The  whole  of  Bingham's  talk  was 
singular,  and  the  President  said  he  believed  in  his  heart 
the  fellow  was  sent  by  Seward  to  soften  away  the  disclos- 
ures made.  He  expressed  himself  emphatically  against 
S.  as  a  weak,  imsafe  man,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  leaving  him  this  morning,  Mr.  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  came  in  with  the  instructions  in  regard  to 

1  John  A.  Bingham,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  previously  a  special 
judge-advocate  in  the  trial  of  the  Lincoln^conspirators. 

'  Rev.  D.  F.  Matchett,  who,  according  to  Conover,  was  Ashley's  "man 
Friday''  in  the  negotiations. 
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the  duties  of  General  Rousseau  as  Commissioner  in  effect- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Russian  territory.  They  wished  me 
to  remain,  but  after  a  little  talk  it  was  concluded  best  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  General  Grant  should 
also  be  present,  and  we  left,  agreeing  to  come  together 
at  1  P.M. 

After  the  consultation  with  those  gentlemen,  and 
Seward  and  General  Grant  had  withdrawn,  the  Presid^t 
handed  me  Stanton's  letter.  He  is  furious,  blustering, 
denying  the  President's  authority  to  act  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  but  as  General  Grant  had  accepted, 
he  had  withdrawn  with  a  protest. 

August  13,  Tuesday.  General  Grant  attended  the  Cab- 
inet-meeting, also  Assistant  Attorney-General  Binckley. 
I  can  perceive  that  Grant  is  not  at  all  displeased  with  his 
new  position;  on  the  contrary  there  is  self-satisfaction 
very  obvious.  Stanton  is  disappointed  in  him;  I  doubt 
his  sincerity  to  the  President.  He  is  braced  up,  I  per- 
ceive, and  committed  to  the  xmconstitutional  law  of  Re* 
construction,  has  been  persuaded  it  is  his  duty,  and  feds 
that  he  must  stand  by  the  military  governors.  All  this 
does  not  disappoint  me.  He  will  be  likely,  however,  though 
not  very  intelligent  on  civil  matters,  to  exercise  some 
common  sense,  which  will  modify  action;  at  all  events, 
being  a  soldier,  he  will  not  foment  Radical  intrigues. 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  have 
some  doubts  if  he  has  finally  determined  in  his  own  mind 
what  it  shall  be.  On  some  minor  questions  that  came  up 
to-day.  Grant  was  very  prompt  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  law  must  be  executed.  If,  said  I,  the  law  is  palpably 
unconstitutional  and  destructive  of  the  government 
and  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  if  a  part  of  that  law 
makes  the  President  the  instrument  to  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  has  sworn  to  protect,  how  is  he  to  act? 
"Who,"  said  Grant,  "ifl  to  decide  whether  the  law  is 
unconstitutional?"    I  replied  that  I  had  said  *' palpably 
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unconstitutional/'  and  I  answered  by  saying  the  Execu- 
tive is  as  distinct  and  independent  a  department  of  the 
government  as  Congress,  and  if  compelled  to  act,  he  must 
decide  for  himself  on  so  grave  a  matter  whether  he  will 
permit  himself  to  be  coerced  into  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Constitution. 

Here  the  subject  dropped.  An  order  of  General  Sickles, 
prohibiting  civil  process  in  his  military  department  has 
been  construed  by  some  of  his  subordinates  to  authorize 
them  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  United  States  Marshal 
from  discharging  his  duty.  Sickles  has  been  written  to, 
to  explain  his  order,  but  f idls  to  answer.  Grant  said,  cleariy 
he  had  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  he  would  immediately 
instruct  him  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  wrote  the 
substance  of  a  dispatch,  which  he  read,  but,  it  being  a 
little  rough,  said  he  would  complete  it  at  the  Depart- 
ment. Sickles  has  no  more  power  to  prevent  civil  processes 
in  the  State  Courts  than  in  the  United  States  Courts. 

Mr.  Seward  handed  a  communication  from  Mr.  Riddle, 
implicated  in  the  Conover  matter,  to  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General for  him  to  file  or  dispose  of  as  he  thought 
best.  He  said  Mr.  R.  wished  to  have  it  published  or  to 
publish  it  himself,  and  the  Attorney-General  could  do 
what  he  pleased.  I  inquired  why  such  a  paper  should  be 
brought  here?  Mr.  R.  could,  if  he  pleased,  publish  any  docu- 
ment, without  asking  permission  of  the  Administration. 

Seward  was  disconcerted,  —  told  how  he  did  with  papers 
and  acted  queeriy.  The  President  and  most  of  the  Cabinet 
thought  the  paper  out  of  place.  Seward  was  persistent, 
and  the  President  ordered  the  paper  read.  This,  I  saw, 
annoyed  S.  still  more.  It  was  a  curious  document  in  some 
respects,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  R.  had  been  employed 
by  Seward  to  hunt  up,  or  manufacture,  testimony  against 
Surratt.  Why  the  State  Department  should  busy  itself 
in  that  prosecution  is  not  clear.  Riddle,  in  this  letter, 
says  he  never  saw  Conover  but  twice,  that  Conover  never 
gave  him  the  namie  of  a  single  witness,  never  furnished  him 
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a  solitary  fact.  Why,  then,  did  Riddle  apply  to  the  I^ 
sident  for  a  pardon  for  C,  and  base  his  application  on  the 
ground  of  service  rendered  in  the  Surratt  trial? 

The  President  expressed  to  me  a  wish  that  the  stat^ 
ment  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  who 
px)iK)se8  to  give  details  of  a  Cabinet-meeting  when  Stan- 
bery's  exposition  was  under  consideration,  might  be  cor- 
rected. I  and  others  were  misrepresented  and  misstated* 
He  also  repeated  a  wish,  often  made,  that  the  fact  that 
Stanton  prepared,  with  Seward,  the  veto  message  on  the 
Civil  Teniu-e-of-Office  Bill  might  be  made  public.  I  ad- 
vised that  he  had  only  to  indicate  his  wish,  or  direct 
publication,  and  it  would  be  made. 

August  14.  The  President  called  my  attention  to  the 
different  laws  creating  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate- 
General  and  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  Holt.  I  remarked  that  both  Holt  and 
Stanton  had  early  anticipated  their  probable  removal,  and 
each  had  endeavored  to  fortify  himself  in  place  by  special 
legislation.  That,  in  my  view.  Congress  had  not  the 
constitutional  power  to  make  public  officers  independent 
of  the  Executive.  The  Constitution  had  specified  what 
officers  should  be  independent,  viz.,  the  judges,  but  all 
other  officers  held  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  President. 
To  make  them  otherwise  would  be  to  make  a  multiplicity 
of  executives,  each  independent  of  the  other.  But  the 
President  was,  by  the  organic  law  which  controlled  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government,  made  respons- 
ible for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  he  could  not 
be  held  to  that  responsibility  if  his  subordinates  and  agents 
were  independent  of  him. 

The  President  apparently  acquiesced  in  this,  but  I  per- 
ceive he  hesitates  about  acting  on  that  principle,  which 
will  bring  him  in  conflict  with  the  Radicals  in  CongresSy 
and  seeks,  therefore,  some  other  method  of  getting  rid  of 
an  obnoxious  officer,  who,  he  is  satisfied,  is  conspiringi 
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intriguing,  and  using  his  official  position  to  injure  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  weaken  his  influence  and  authority.  This 
reluctance  to  act  in  defense  of  a  high  and  imdoubted  con- 
stitutional right  is  weakness  and  impairs  his  strength. 
If  Congress  were  disposed  to  impeach  him  for  maintaining 
the  prerogative  of  the  Executive,  let  them  do  so,  or  try  to 
-do  so.  These  Congressional  usurpations  must  be  stopped, 
or  the  government  will  undergo  a  radical  and  fatal  change. 

August  16,  Friday.  At  the  close  of  the  Cabinet  sessicm 
to-day,  Mr.  Binckley,  the  Acting  Attorney-General,  sub- 
mitted a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  con- 
taining a  statement  and  sundry  affidavits  of  parties  who 
swear  they  have  been  bribed  or  suborned  by  Roger  Pryor, 
Ben  Wood,  and  others,  to  destroy  the  character  of  Holt. 
These  affidavits,  it  is  said,  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  At- 
torney-General or  War  Department  and  office  of  Military 
Justice. 

General  Grant  hastened  at  once  to  oppose  any  call  on 
Judge  Holt  for  either  an  avowal  or  disclaimer  of  any  such 
files  as  Mr.  B.  requested.  He  said  no  head  of  a  Department 
could  know  all  the  papers  which  were  filed  in  his.  He  knew 
of  no  such  files  in  the  War  Department.  B.  explained  that 
this  was  not  the  point,  —  he  had  furnished  a  statement 
in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  papers  in  the  Attomey- 
General's  office  relating  to  that  subject  were  produced. 
Here  was  an  attempt  to  impugn  him  and  his  veracity. 

Seward  attempted  to  enlighten  the  subject,  but  only 
confused  it.  He  saw,  as  all  did,  that  Grant  was  unusually 
earnest,  without  fully  imderstanding  B.'s  object  of  tracing 
these  documents  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice. 

I  proposed  that  an  inquiry  should  be  first  made  to 
ascertain  whether  the  papers  were  in  Judge  Holt's  office 
before  proceeding  farther.  This  did  not  suit  B.,  who 
said  Holt  would  abstract  papers  were  he  not  instantly 
removed.  "  Suppose,"  said  I, "  that  on  inquiry  it  is  ascer- 
tained there  are  really  no^^such  papers  in  any  office  or 
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bureau,  —  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction^  got  up  by  the  news- 
pitper  correspond^its  or  other  mischievous  p^Bons.''  - 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  strike  Grant  favorably,  and 
all  fell  in  with  it  exoept  B.,  who  said  he  had  no  doubt 
where  the  orii^nals  were,  and  as  little  doubt  that  others 
could  be  manufactured  or  abstracted,  as  Holt  fdt  would 
be  for  his  interest. 

Browning  read  a  letter  from  Stanbery,  received  this 
AM.,  expressing  gratification  with  what  had  been  done 
with  Stanton,  which  should,  however,  he  sasns,  be  soon 
followed  by  removal.  This  is  sensible  and  positive.  I  like 
it. 

August  17,  Saturday.  The  dismissal,  or  suspension,  of 
Stanton  creates  no  commotion.  None  but  certain  Radical 
politicians  regret  his  expulsion.  The  President  seemed  sur* 
prised  that  so  few  cared  about  him.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed from  the  Radical  press  that  an  earthquake  would 
follow  Stanton^s  retirement,  and  he  imdoubtedly  expected 
a  sensation.  The  truth  is  that  Stanton,  whose  manner  is 
brusque  and  ways  subtle,  is  generally  disliked  by  the  best 
men  of  the  Army,  —  is  hated  and  detested  by  many  of 
them.  The  people  have  little  regard  for  him  anywhere. 
Certain  conspiring  poUticians,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
with  Forney  and  a  few  others  connected  with  the  press, 
have  puffed  and  extolled  their  coadjutor  in  the  Cabinet 
to  give  him  power  and  influence.  With  his  accustomed 
duplicity  he  has  managed  to  deceive  both  the  extreme  and 
conservative  Radicals,  the  latter  especially.  Fessenden, 
in  particular,  has  been  his  dupe.  Horace  Greeley,  so 
often  misled,  for  a  wonder  has  for  some  time  past  appeared 
to  have  a  little  insight  into  Stanton's  true  character,  but 
whether  it  was  from  sagacity  as  regards  the  man,  or  from 
opposition  to  Weed,  who,  as  well  as  Seward,  is  devoted 
to  Stanton,  I  am  not  able  to'  say.  Probably  the  latter. 
The  President  has  been  made  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  Stanton  would  break  down  his  Administration. 
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AugtMt  19,  Monday.  A  long  letter  from  Viceroy  Gen- 
eral Pope  to  Grant  shows  the  progress  of  despotism. 
If  men  will  neither  talk,  write,  nor  think  different  from 
Pope  and  the  Radicals,  he  is  sure  all  will  go  on  well  in 
Reconstruction  as  CSongress  wishes.  But  there  are  certain 
'' pestilent  fellows"  who  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and 
"banishment"  seems  to  be  Pope's  remedy  in  their  case. 
Get  all  who  differ  from  him  out  of  the  way,  and  all  will 
go  well  enough. 

The  affidavits  which  have  been  published  implicating 
Pryor  and  Ben  Wood  are  undoubtedly  false  and  fraud- 
ulent. Whether  gotten  up  by  Holt  himself,  or  by  somie 
one  in  his  interest,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Holt  publishes 
an  adroitly  worded  letter,  which,  in  its  cmming,  discloses 
the  rogue,  and  leaves  little  doubt  who  is  the  real  originator 
of  these  fraudulent  affidavits. 

August  20,  Tuesday.  The  President  showed  me  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  Grant  relative  to  the 
removal  of  Sheridan.  Grant  objects  to  the  removal,  — 
thinks  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
The  President  responds,  compliments  the  soldierly  qualip 
ties  of  Sheridan,  but  thinks  he  has  not  the  calm  judgment, 
civil  qualities,  and  ability  of  General  Thomas  for  such  a 
position,  and  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  he  is  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  expressed. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Radical  pofiticians  will 
bellow  loud  over  the  removal  of  Sheridan,  whose  fighting 
qualities  and  services  are  great.  Their  editors  and  speakers 
have  xmdertaken  to  control  the  course  of  the  Government 
as  regards  Sheridan,  and  Grant,  if  not  a  participant  with, 
has  been  led  away  by,  them.  Undoubtedly  many  people 
have  read  the  papers  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
President  could  not  —  dared  not — remove  Sheridan,  and 
his  insubordinate  and  rash  conduct  has  been  commended 
for  its  ability. 

General  Grant  has,  not  without  reason,  personal  regard 
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for  Sheridan,  though  the  judgment  and  administrative 
qualities  of  this  cavaby  officer.  Grant  does  not,  or  did 
not,  think  of  a  high  order.  But  the  successes  of  Sheridan's 
government,  the  hurrahs  and  applause  with  which  his 
arbitrary  and  violent  conduct  have  been  received  by  the 
boisterous  Radical  press,  have  made  Grant  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  Sheridan  has  not  greater  capacity  and  executive 
ability  iJian  he  supposed.^ 

The  decision  and  promptitude  of  Sheridan,  even  thou|^ 
wrong,  have  made  him  strong  with  the  people,  who  love 
bold  and  resolute  action.  Were  the  President  to  display 
more  of  these  qualities,  he  would  be  more  popular,  bui} 
he  is  accused  of  rashness  when  he  delays.  On  the  wholen 
I  think  the  President  appears  to  advantage  in  this  cor- 

*  At  a  later  period  I  became  satisfied  that  Sheridan  had  been  secretly 
prompted  and  influenced  by  Grant  in  his  reprehensible  course  in  New 
Orleans  and  Texas.  Most  of  the  viceroys,  or  military  govemoxs,  had  secret 
telegrams,  or  oral  instructions  from  the  General-in-Chief,  who  was  in  colU^ 
sion  with  Stanton  (whom,  however,  he  disliked)  and  the  chief  Radical  con- 
spirators. In  all  this  period.  Grant  with  great  duplicity  and  vulgar  cunning 
succeeded  in  deceiving  not  only  the  President  but  the  rest  of  us.  Sheridaa 
was  flattered  by  the  confidential  communications,  and  encouraged  in  bis 
insolence  and  insubordination  towards  the  President  by  his  superior  officer, 
who  had  become  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
Grant  until  the  fall  of  1866  was  a  decided  and  avowed  supporter  of  the 
Administration  and  of  the  Lincoln-Johnson  policy  of  reestablishing  the 
Union,  but,  flattered  by  attention,  he  began  to  have  aspirations  for  political 
promotion,  with  very  little  politioEd  intelligence  and  no  political  experience. 
Some  men  of  both  parties,  though  aware  of  his  incapacity  and  unfitness  for 
the  performance  of  civil  duties,  thought  his  military  ^clat  might  make  him 
avaOable  as  a  candidate  for  President.  Sensible  men  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  were  aware  that  he  was  destitute  of  all  aptitude  and  experience 
to  qualify  him  for  the  position,  and  declined  committing  themselves  to  the 
intrigue  for  his  elevation.  But  the  Radical  conspirators  were  desperate,  and 
in  the  belief  that  they  could  mould  him  to  their  wishes  and  views,  his  ignor- 
ance of  and  indifference  to  political  and  civil  affairs  made  him  more  accept- 
able. Grant,  however,  hesitated  for  some  time  before  he  openly  deserted  the 
Administration,  and  contrived,  even  after  he  was  secretly  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Radicals  to  deceive  and  beguile  the  President,  to  receive  his. 
confidence  and  office  at  his  hands.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  while  the  Prei- 
sident  was  in  daily  communication  with  him,  advising  with  him  as  fredy  as 
any  of  the  Cabinet,  that  Grant  was  writing  secretly  to  Sheridan  and  to  th^ 
viceroy  generals,  counteracting  the  measures  of  Administratbn.  —  G.  W. 
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respondenoe,  because  it  displays'en^^  as  well  as  correct 
intentions.  The  removal  of  Sheridan  will  break  no  bones; 
had  it  been  earlier  done  it  would  have  been  more  popular. 
He  ought  never  to  have  been  detailed  to  command  that 
department  and  govern  those  States  in  the  first  place, 
but,  having  been  detailed,  should  have  been  removed  on 
the  first  exhibition  of  his  unfitness.  Sickles  should  also 
have  been  cleared  out  some  time  since.  The  President 
diowed  me  after  the  Cabinet  adjourned  an  impertinent 
and  presuming  letter  from  King  Sickles,  who  insists  on 
obstructing  the  Federal  Courts  and  setting  them  at  defi- 
ance, because  if  he  and  the  other  four  viceroys,  or  little 
monarchs,  cannot  set  the  courts  aside,  the  courts  will  set 
the  little  monarchs  aside.  I  advised  the  President  to 
make  short  work  with  King  Sickles. ,  i 

August  22,  Thursday.  Had  this  a.m.  an  hour's  conver- 
sation or  more  with  General  Grant.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  met  him  in  the  War  Department  since  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  Secretary,  and  I  congratulated  him  on 
his  new  position.  He  thought  he  ought  to  decline  receiving 
congratulations  on  that  account,  but  they  were  obviously 
acceptable.  I  begged  to  differ  from  him  and  inquired  why 
he  should  decline  congratulations  on  a  change  which  had 
been  so  well  and  favorably  recdved  by  the  whole  country, 
'^  Well,"  he  said, ''  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  these  changes 
that  are  going  on,  striking  down  men  who  have  been  faith- 
ful through  the  War,  I  do  not  like."  "So  far  as  the  War 
Department  is  concerned,"  said  I,  "the  country  on  all 
hands  believe  that  as  good  and  faithful  a  War  man  is  in 
the  place  as  we  have  had  at  any  time."  He  disclaimed 
alluding  to  that  change.  "If,"  said  I,  "you  have  Sheridan 
and  Thomas  in  your  mind,  there  is  no  den3nng  that  Thomas 
is  in  every  respect  as  good  a  War  man,  with  better  ad- 
ministrative powers  than  Sheridan,  whom  I  would  by  no 
means  disparage." 
^^  With  this  opening,  we  went  into  a  general  discussion 
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of  the  condition  of  tBe  country  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Government.  It  pained  me  to  see  how  little  he  imderstood 
of  the  f imdamental  principles  and  structure  of  our  Oovemr 
ment,  and  of  the  Constitution  itseif .  On  the  subject  of 
differences  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  the 
attempt  to  subject  the  people  to  military  rule,  there  were, 
he  said,  in  Congress,  fifty  at  least  of  the  first  lawyers  of 
the  country  who  had  voted  for  the  Reconstruction  law» 
and  were  not,  he  asked,  the  combined  wisdom  and  talent 
of  those  fifty  to  have  more  weigiht  than  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  was  only  one  to  fifty?  Congress  had  enacted  this 
law,  and  was  not  the  President  compelled  to  carry  it  into 
execution  7  Was  not  Congress  superior  to  the  President? 
If  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  the  judges  alone  could 
decide  the  question.  The  President  mist  submit  and  obqr 
Congress  imtil  the  Supreme  Court  set  the  law  aside. 

I  asked  him  if  Congress  could  exarcise  powers  not  grant- 
ed, powers  that  the  States,  which  made  the  Constitution, 
had  expressly  reserved.  He  thought  Congress  mi^t  pass 
any  law,  and  the  President  and  all  others  must  obey  and 
support  it  until  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  imconati* 
tutional. 

''You  do  not  mean  to  say,  General,  that  Congress  may 
set  aside  and  disregard  all  limitations,  all  barriers  that  are 
erected  to  guide  and  control  their  action?''  He  did  not 
know  who  could  question  their  acts  and  laws  \mtil  they 
came  before  the  Court. 

"The  Constitution,"  said  I,  ''prescribed  that  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate  shall  appoint  ministers,  consuls,  etc., 
but  Congress  may,  by  law,  cenfer  inferior  appointments 
on  judges,  heads  of  Departments,  or  on  the  President 
alone;  but  it  nowhere  authorises  Congress  to  confer  on 
generals  the  appointing  power." 

"It  authoriees  Congress  to  confer  appointments,  jovL 
say,  on  the  heads  of  Departments.  Are  not  those  districts 
under  General  Sickles  and  other  generals  Departments?'' 
said  Grant.  - 

-    8 
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''Not  in  the  meaning  of  the  Coitetitution/'  said  I, 
''and  you  can  hardly  be  serious  in  supposing  the  provision 
(A  the  Constitution  alluded  to,  had  reference  to  military 
districts,  or  any  particular  territory  parceled  out  and  called 
Departments." 

He  did  not  know,  he  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
about  that.  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  in  this 
country,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  made  the 
laws. 

.  ''The  Constitution  gives  the  pardoning  power  to  the 
Eicecutive.  Do  you  suppose  that  Congress  can  usurp  that 
power,  and  take  it  from  the  President,  where  the  Constitu* 
tion  placed  it?" 

To  this  he  replied  that  President  Johnson  once  re- 
marked in  the  Scaiate,  in  regard  to  talk  about  the  Constir 
tution,  that  it  was  well  to  spot  the  men  who  talked  about 
it;  It  was,  he  said,  just  before  the  War,  when  the  Seces- 
sionists talked  about  the  Constitution. 

"The  remark,"  said  I,  "was  opportune,  and  well  put 
alb  the  men  and  the  times.  The  Secessionists  claimed,  and 
miany  of  them  honestly  believed,  that  their  States  had  the 
right  to  secede,  —  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to 
prevent  them.  So  feeling  and  so  believing,  they  searched 
the  Constitution  and  appealed  to  it  for  any  prohibition 
against  secession.  The  appeal  was  absurd,  according  to 
your  and  my  views,  because  the  Constitution  would  not 
and  could  not  have  a  clause  empowering  a  fragment,  a 
single  State,  to  detrtroy  it.  Secession  was  a  delusion  which 
had  its  run,  yet  the  men  were  generally  scrupulous  to 
observe  in  other  respects  the  organic  law,  and,  while 
meditating  and  preparing  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, their  persistent '  appeals  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
voked the  remark  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  which  you  allude. 
While,  however,  the  Secessionists  professed  to,  and  gen- 
erally did,  regard  thcl  Constitution,  the  Radicals  openly 
trample  upon  it,  and  many  exptess  their  contempt  for  it. 
The  Secessionists  claimed  that  they  violated  no  principle 
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or  power  or  limitation  in  thdr  act  of  secession.  The  Rad- 
icals do  not  claim,  or  pretend,  to  regard  any  principle 
or  power  or  limitation  of  the  Constitution  when  they 
establish  military  governments^over  States  of  the  South 
and  exclude  them  from  their  rights.  When  President  John- 
son made  his  remark,  it  was  to  contrast  their  appeals  to  the 
Constitution  in  all  other  respects,  while  Secession  itself 
was  destructive  of  the  Constitution  which  they  held  in 
reverent  regard.'' 

"Would  you,"  said  he,  "allow  the  Rebels  to  vote  and 
take  the  government  of  their  States  into  their  own  hands? '' 
I  replied  that  I  knew  not  who  were  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  those  States  in  hand  but  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  States  respectively  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged. 
The  majority  must  govern  in  each  and  every  State  in  aU 
their  local  and  reserved  rights;  other  sections  are  not  to 
govern  them.  A  majority  of  the  voters  —  and  they  de- 
cide for  themselves  who  shall  be  voters  —  is  the  basis  of 
fiee  government.  This  is  our  system.  Georgia  must  make 
her  own  laws,  her  own  constitution,  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  not  to  the  whim  or  will 
of  Congress.  Massachusetts  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
the  form  of  government  of  Georgia,  or  to  govern  the  people 
of  that  State  as  a  State.  Nor  is  Georgia  to  give  govern- 
ment to  Massachusetts. 

Grant  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  this  doctrine ;  it 
was  something  of  the  old  State-Rights  doctrine,  and  he  did 
not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  that  doctrine.  He  looked  upon 
Georgia  and  the  other  States  South  as  Territories,  like 
Montana  and  other  Territories.  They  had  rebelled,  been 
conquered,  and  were  to  be  reconstructed  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  when  we  felt  that  we  could  trust  them.  It 
was  for  Congress  to  say  who  should  vote,  and  who  should 
not  vote  in  the  seceding  States  as  well  as  in  a  Territory, 
and  to  direct  when  and  how  these  States  should  again  be 
admitted. 

That  I  told  him  was  not  only  a  virtual  dissolution  of 
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the  Union,  but  an  abandonment  of  our  republican  federal 
system.  It  was  establishing  a  central  power,  which  could 
control  and  destroy  the  States,  —  a  power  above  and 
beyond  the  Constitution,  and  I  trusted  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  that  length,  but  if  he  was,  I  hoped  he  would 
avow  it.  For  my  part  I  climg  to  the  old  system,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  favored  no  Radical  theories 
of  central  power. 

"Well,"  he  said,  he  did  not  believe  we  could  either  con- 
vince the  other,  and  we  had  better  dispose  of  our  business. 
I  remarked  that  one  of  us  was  right  and  one  wrong,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  object  of  each  to  put  himself  right, 
regardless  of  all  partisanship,  commitments,  or  precon- 
ceived opinions.  This  he  admitted  most  fully. 

There  were  other  points  which  in  this  hasty  memoran- 
dmn,  written  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  I  have  not 
penned,  but  the  essential  points  I  have  sketched,  and  have, 
as  far  as  I  could,  used  the  very  words.  On  the  whole,  I  did 
not  think  so  highly  of  General  Grant  after  as  before  this 
conversation.  He  is  a  political  ignoramus. 

General  Grant  has  become  severely  afficted  with  the 
Presidential  disease,  and  it  warps  his  judgment,  which  is 
not  very  intelligent  or  enlightened  at  best.  He  is  less 
sound  on  great  and  fundamental  principles,  vastly  less 
informed,  than  I  had  supposed  possible  for  a  man  of  his 
opportimities.  Obviously  he  has  been  tampered  with 
and  flattered  by  the  Radicals,  who  are  using  him  and  his 
name  for  their  selfish  and  partisan  purposes. 

In  oiu"  conversation,  when  I  asked  if  oiu:  Government 
and  Union  were  to  be  maintained  by  force,  his  only  answer 
was  the  Rebels  must  be  put  down  and  kept  imder.  "Will 
that,"  I  asked,  "make  friendship  and  imity?  Must  we 
not,  in  the  different  States,  be  equal  in  political  rights? 
Is  not  oiu"  governmental  system  voluntary  and  not  com- 
pulsory? Can  we  have  a  reestablished  Union,  and  be  one 
people  by  enforcing,  imder  the  bayonet,  upon  certain 
sections  and  an  imwilling  people  (who  are  our  countrymen, 
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our  equals,  and  who  have  their  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions), governments  and  laws  not  of  their  own  choice 
and  which  are  repulsive?  Proscription,  alienation,  exile 
will  not  promote  reconciliation  and  harmony.  The  Rad- 
ical policy  is  to  proscribe  the  intelligent,  the  wealthy,  the 
moral  portion  of  the  South,  and  to  place  over  them 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  and  vicious."  He  said  he  did 
not  think  Jeff  Davis  and  Benjamin  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  and  have  the  same  voice  and  influence  as 
those  of  us  who  had  maintained  the  Union.  I  replied  they 
had  not  so  good  a  record,  and  their  influence  and  success 
in  future  would  depend  on  their  own  acts.  We  might  lessen 
ours;  they  might  improve  theirs.  As  we  now  stood,  I 
thought  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

It  appears  to  me  he  was  somewhat  excited  and  stirred 
up  by  appeals  of  the  Radicals  and  fears  that  he  might  lose 
their  good  will.  None  but  Radicals,  and  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  them,  are  hounding  and  stimulating  and  cau- 
tioning him.  Anxious,  as  I  am  satisfied  he  is  becoming,  for 
the  Presidency,  he  fears  to  fall  out  with  them.  Hence,  be- 
lieving, as  he  does,  that  a  majority  of  the  country  which 
is  represented  is  with  Congress,  he  is  rather  vexed,  dissat- 
isfied, and  somewhat  confused,  has  listened  to  Radical 
fallacies  and  is  strangely  ignorant  of  the  true  character 
of  men  as  well  as  the  real  principles  in  issue. 

I  went  over  and  saw  the  President,  and  stated  my  inter- 
view, and  my  apprehensions  that  Grant  was  weaker  and 
a  little  farther  astray  than  I  had  apprehended.  [I  said]  that 
I  thought  our  conversation  would  perhaps  do  some  good, 
—  enforce  some  ideas  which  he  had  not  previously  enter- 
tained, and  perhaps  correct  some  that  were  in  a  measure 
erroneous.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  little  reading  or 
reflection. 

I  also  called  on  Judge  Blair,  and  requested  him  to  see 
Grant,  talk  with  him,  get  others  who  are  right-minded  to 
talk  with  him  also,  and  write  him,  —  enlighten  him.  He 
needs  instruction. 
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August  23,  Friday.  Have  dispatches  to-day  from  Ad- 
miral Bell  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  detailing  the  attack 
on  the  natives  of  Formosa.  Also  a  long  statement  from 
Carter,  reporting  affairs  at  Borneo,  and  the  burning  of 
the  house  of  the  consulate,  which  I  think  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  consul  himself. 

At  the  Cabinet  quite  a  discussion  grew  out  of  a  dispatch 
of  an  extraordinary  character  from  General  Sickles,  insist- 
ing he  would  obstruct  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Court,  and,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  if  he  did  not,  the 
Court  would  soon  pass  on  the  Reconstruction  acts  and 
pronoimce  them  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Binckley,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  said  that 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  present  a  written  opmion  on 
this  subject,  and  he  should  not  have  attended  the  meeting 
to-day  had  not  the  President  sent  for  him.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  that  General  Sickles,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow 
an  attempt  to  make  the  civil  power  subordinate  to  the 
nulitary,  should  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Chief 
Justice  and  resist  the  processes  of  the  Court. 

General  Grant  said  he  had  sent  an  order  to  General 
Sickles  not  to  obstruct  the  United  States  Coiui;,  as  he 
promised  he  would,  but,  after  thinking  of  it,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  General  Sickles  might  have  his 
reasons  for  what  he  was  doing,  and  as  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  question,  he  had  countermanded  his  order,  that 
Sickles  mi^t  have  an  opportimity  to  be  heard.  Congress 
had  put  in  his  (Grant's)  hands  the  execution  of  this  law, 
and  he  intended  to  see  it  was  executed,  but  he  was  willing 
to  hear,  or  see,  Mr.  B.'s  written  opinion,  when  it  was 
made  out. 

There  were  some  rather  flippant,  overbearing,  and  im- 
generous  remarks  of  Grant  towards  Binckley,  which  were 
unworthy  of  him,  when  the  positions  of  the  two  men  were 
considered.  Binckley,  though  a  little  excited,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  General  in  such  a  discussion,  and 
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did  not  allow  himself  to  be  put  down  by  what  was  really 
arrogance  and  mtentional  insult. 

I  am  glad  that  I  made  no  remark  on  the  subject  of 
Grant's  declaration  that  he  ^ould  see  the  law  executed,  for 
Congress  had  put  it  into  Aid  Jiands.  He  evidently  supposed 
that  it  was  his  province,  exclusively,  to  decide  in  regard  to 
this  whole  subject,  but  B«  coolly  said  he  supposed  the 
G^ieral  expected  to  execute  it  in  subordination  to  law  and 
authority. 

August  24,  Saturday.  I  inquired  by  way  of  su^estioii, 
or  I,  more  properly,  suggested  by  way  of  inquiry,  of  the 
President  the  subject  or  expediency  of  general  amnesty* 
There  might  be  individual  exceptions,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  it  would  be  well,  before  voting  commenced  in  the 
proscribed  States,  that  the  people  should  have  amnesty. 
He  said  he  had  thou^t  much  on  the  subject  and  should 
before  long  have  something  definite  to  say  in  regard  to  it. 

AUuding  to  the  discussions  yesterday,  he  complimented 
Binckley,  but  he  inquired  what  I  thought  of  Randall,  attd 
if  his  conduct  was  not  somewhat  singular  of  late,  on  some  oi 
these  important  questions.  I  had  noticed  that  Randall  said 
but  little,  and  that  little  was  evasive,  but  the  President 
saw  and  noted  more  in  that  quarter  than  I  did. 

In  submitting  a  certain  document,  Seward  said  he  had 
desired  to  bring  it  before  the  Cabinet,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  borne  in  mind,  should  he  not  be  here  to  explain. 
There  was,  I  thought,  something  significant  in  the  remarit 
under  the  circimistances.  I  also  observed  that  he  very 
much  wished  Randall  to  take  an  excursion  of  a  few  days 
with  him  on  the  river  and  coast.  R.  could  not  go,  however, 
but  no  other  one  was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  Seward 
evidently  feels  the  absence  of  Stanton. 

The  papers  speak  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
has  not  been  unusual  but  is  periodical.  Just  at  this  time  it 
has  more  than  ordinary  significance,  and  the  Intelligencer^ 
which  I  know  speaks  not  unadvisedly,  had  one  or  two 
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emphatic  articles  on  the  subject  of  an  entite  cliange.  The 
fire  has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  Seward,  thou|^ 
McCulloch  has  been  attacked  by  harpies.  The  rest  have 
come  in  for  slight  attacks,  but  all  except  Mr.  Stanbery  are 
named  to  go.  It  may  be  best. 

August  26,  Monday.  Montgomery  Blair  called  to  sugr 
gest  the  name  of  D.  D.  Field  for  Secretary  of  State,  should 
Seward  resign,  which  he  seems  to  suppose  a  fixed  fact. 
I  gave  him  to  imderstand  that  it  did  not  strike  me  with 
particular  favor.  But  Blair  knows  Field  to  be  very  right  on 
present  questions,  —  is  from  New  York,  was  a  Barnburner 
in  1848,  something  of  a  favorite,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  is  recom- 
mended by  William  B.  Reed.  This  last  information  did  not 
strengthen  the  matter  in  my  estimation.  Reed  is  a  man  of 
talents  but  impracticable,  and  of  erratic  principles  and 
politics.  Blair  tdUs  me  he  has  sent  Beed's  letter  to  the 
Fkesident. 

In  all  my  conversation  with  Blair  he  has  been  persistent 
Sn  pressing  General  Grant  as  a  man  of  shrewdness  and  of 
unusual  popularity.  He  urged,  I  know,  G.'s  appointment 
to  the  War  Department,  and  told  me  last  week  he  was  pre- 
paring an  article  for  the  New  York  World  in  favor  of  Grant 
for  President.  I  have  not  been  hasty  to  commit  myself  to 
this  suggestion,  for,  whatever  may  be  Grant's  popularity, 
growing  out  of  military  successes  and  services,  I  see  no 
evidence  of  civil  capacity,  administrative  ability,  or  general 
intelligence.  He  is  stolid  and  stubborn,  but  has  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  I  believe  seduced,;by  the  Radical  conspira- 
tors, who  have  the  start  of  Blair  in  this  idea  of  availability 
and  mean  to  use  him  as  their  candidate.  He  has  been  will- 
ing to  be  courted,  but  is  not  quite  prepared  to  have  it 
published  that  the  parties  are  engaged  and  to  be  married. 
The  President  is  still  reluctant  to  believe  that  Grant  is 
unfaithful.  I  have  uniformly  stated  that  Grant,  while 
apparently  simple-minded  and  perhaps  honestly  disposed, 
-— thou^  I  have  misgivings  on  tiiat  point, — has  fallen  into 
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the  hands  of  Radical  rogues,  who  are  imposmg  upon  him, 
not  unwillingly.  They  have  him  in  their  keeping,  I  fear. 
I  spoke  of  these  matters  to  Blair;  asked  what  could  be  said 
or  thought  of  Grant's  course  in  regard  to  Sickles'  Order 
No.  10,  proclaiming  a  stay-law  in  the  Carolinas,  and  ob- 
structing, by  military  force,  the  judgments  and  processes 
of  the  courts.  Grant  himself  has  said  he  thought  this 
wrong  as  regarded  the  United  States  Courts,  and  has 
issued  an  order  annulling  so  much  of  the  Order  No.  ID 
as  applied  to  the  United  States  Courts.  Within  two  days, 
however,  he  coimtermanded  his  own  order  and  permitted 
Sickles  to  go  on  in  his  lawlessness.  Of  course  Radical  advioe 
and  intimacy  had  overcome  his  own  better  judgment. 
Grant  is  an  insincere  man,  I  fear,  very  ambitious,  has  low 
cunning,  and  is  unreliable,  perhaps  untruthful. 
;  I  gave  Blair  to  imderstand  that  my  confidence  in  Grant, 
in  his  intelligence  and  even  honesty,  was  less  than  his,  — 
that  it  was,  indeed,  very  much  shaken.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  condenm  him  as  a  bad  man,  but  I  consider  him  an  in- 
sincere one.  He  has  no  political  experience,  has  not 
studied,  nor  made  himself  familiar  with,  our  Constitution 
or  the  elementary  principles  of  civil  government  even,  but 
has  permitted  himself  to  be  flattered,  seduced,  and  led 
astray  by  men  who  are  bad.  Unless  he  can  be  extricated 
and  that  soon,  he  will,  because  he  has  a  War  record,  be 
made  an  instrument  of  evil.  The  people  admire  military 
men,  and  are  grateful  for  military  services.  Grant  has 
power  and  position  without  the  knowledge  to  use  them 
properly.  I  instanced  several  matters.  Blair  heard  me  and 
frankly  admitted  that  with  these  facts  he  gave  Grant  up, 
—  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Radicals,  and  we  could 
hope  nothing  from  him.  I  am  imwilling  to  give  him  wholly 
up  if  there  is  any  good  in  him.  Let  him  have  a  chance  to 
retrieve  himself  if  he  will,  —  not  that  I  would  make  him 
President. 

August  27,  Tuesday.  The  correspondence  between  the 
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President  and  Grant  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  Sheridan 
has  been  published.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  get 
response.  Of  com^te  the  Radical  press  will  indorse  and  extol 
Grant,  but  he  certainly  does  not  in  this  matter  appear  to 
advantage.  His  letter  is  weak,  his  logic  is  weak,  the  thing 
is  feeble.  The  letter  was  written  plainly  for  publication, 
but  the  President's  reply  is  dignified  and  conclusive. 

At  the  Cabinet  to-day,  a  question  came  up  respecting 
the  Governor  of  Idaho,  who  is  represented  as  a  cheat  and 
swindler.  Another  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  his 
successor  at  the  last  session,  but  the  Senate  reconsidered 
the  vote,  and  the  subject  remained  unacted  on.  Over  two 
himdred  thousand  dollars  of  Indian  amnesties  are  due,  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declines  putting  the  money 
in  the  swindler's  hands. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  a  successor  could  be 
appointed  under  the  Tenure-of-Ofl5ce  Bill.  If  G.  is  ap- 
pointed, and  B.,  the  incumbent,  refuses  to  give  up  the 
office,  what  is  to  be  done?  Should  B.  resist  by  force, 
McCulloch  said,  call  on  the  military.  General  Grant  said 
in  that  case  the  military  would  not  respond.  They  would 
sustain  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  which  Congress  has 
enacted,  until  the  judges  said  it  was  imconstitutional. 

General  Grant  addressed  the  President,  remarking  that 
he  had  received  his  order  directing  General  Sheridan  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Kansas  and  relieve  General  Hancock. 
In  the  mean  time  the  duties  of  the  office  would  devolve  on 
the  next  in  command.  But  that  officer  was  sick.  No  word 
had  yet  been  received  from  General  Thomas.  It  was 
known,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  Springs  for  his  health. 
But  he  thought  it  would  be  injudicious  to  take  General 
Hancock  from  the  Plains,  where  he  had  varied  duties.  It 
would  be  better  to  carry  out  the  original  order.  Let  Sheri- 
dan remain,  therefore,  imtil  General  Thomas  can  relieve 
him.  When  Sheridan  is  relieved  from  his  present  com- 
mand,  Grant  wished  him  to  have  leave  and  visit  Washing- 
ton. He  had  hardly  been  home  since  he  graduated,  and  it 
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would  be  wdl  to  have  him  o«ne  heie.  Furthttmore,  the 
law  placed  the  ezecatkxKrf  the  Beocmstractkm  acts  in  his, 
Grant's,  hands.  He  had  not  beoi  ccmsulted  wh»i  he  re- 
ceived ordans,  and  those  orders  counteracted,  in  thar 
tenns,  scHne  <rf  his  ord»s.  While  he  had  no  wish  to  come  in 
ccMiflict  with  any  one,  he  had  a  duty  to  p^onn.  He  must 
see  the  Reconstruction  law  executed* 

The  Presidait  was  very  cool,  cafan,  and  delibaate  in 
his  lei^y  to  this  studied  and  premeditated  speedi.  Hie 
reminded  Gaiaral  Grant  that  he  himself  had  hrou^t  the 
surgeon's  certificate  in  regard  to  Gaieral  Th<»nas'  heatth, 
had  stated  it  was  such  that  he  thou^t  it  imprudait  for 
General  T.  to  go  at  this  time  to  New  Orleans,  and  had 
asked  to  have  the  order  suspended.  That,  as  regarded 
a  leave  to  Sheridan,  that  could  as  well  be  granted  aft» 
he  rqwrted  on  the  frontia*  as  before.  Let  him  repair  to 
Leavenworth  or  Denver  and  relieve  Gaieral  Hancock, 
then,  if  he  can  be  spared  for  a  visit,  he  can  take  his  time 
and  the  several  ord^  would  be  carried  into  effect.  '^Gen- 
enl  Grant  will  unda^tand  it  is  my  duty  to  see  the  laws  are 
executed,  and  also  that  when  I  assign  officers  to  their  du^ 
my  ord^s  must  be  obeyed.  I  have  made  this  arrangement 
and  performed  this  work  deliberately,  and  it  will  go  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Grant  was  humbled  by  this  great  rebuke  and  changed 
the  subject.  He  said  if  General  Sickles  was  to  be  detached, 
no  better  man  than  General  Canby  could  succeed  him. 
Canby  could  not,  however,  be  very  well  spared  from  heie, 
where  he  was  familiar  with  details,  and  above  all  his  serv- 
ices were  important  on  the  Board  of  Claims.  As  regarded 
General  Sickles,  two  of  his  orders,  the  one  intended  as  a 
stay-law  and  one  establishing  a  code,  were  imauthorized. 
Both  were  good  in  themselves,  but  General  Sickles  had  no 
authority  to  issue  such  orders.  There  might  also  be  other 
objectionable  orders. 

The  President  said  he  was  glad  there  was  concurrence  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  future  of  G^ieral  Canby,  and  as  for 
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the  matter  of  his  beingone  of  the  Board  of  Claims,  itwould 
not  weigh  a  feather.  The  board  itself  was  of  little  import- 
anoe,  —  had  no  final  action. 

General  Grant  also  remarked,  in  a  subdued  manner, 
that  he  wished  to  say  that  while  it  was  proper  he  should 
discharge  the  duties  ad  interim  of  Secretary  of  War,  he  was 
no  politician  and  preferred  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  political 
questions.  He  would,  therefore,  prefer  not  to  sit  at  the 
Calnnet  consultations  and  pass  opinions  on  the  subjects 
which  came  up  for  consideration  and  decision.  The  Plre- 
sident  told  him  that  was  at  his  own  option. 

The  General  said  he  would  wish,  then,  to  be  excused,  for 
he  had  much  to  attend  to  at  the  Department;  and  he 
accordingly  withdrew. 

August  29,  Thursday.  The  President  narrated  the  par- 
ticulars of  proceedings  and  consultations  between  himself 
and  General  Grant.  He  says  that  G.,  after  stating  on  Tues- 
day that  he  wished  to  discharge  his  duties  as  an  officer,  but 
wished  to  be  excused  from  taking  any  part  in,  or  expressing 
any  views  or  opinions  on,  political  subjects,  proceeded  to 
write  a  long  and  very  weak  letter  to  him,  most  of  it  on 
matters  purely  political.  It  was  such  a  letter  as  he  would 
wish  him  to  write,  if  he  was  disposed  to  pursue  a  course 
that  would  embarrass  the  Administration,  for  he  could  be 
annihilated  by  a  reply. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to 
send  for  Grant.  The  President  was  frank  and  blunt  with 
him,  —  told  Grant  he  should  speak  without  reserve,  but 
intended  no  offense.  He  then  took  up  each  position  in  the 
letter,  pointed  out  his  errors  and  fallacies,  and  so  satisfied 
was  Grant  himself  of  his  imtenable  positions,  and  the 
mistakes  of  his  letter,  that  he  asked  to  withdraw  it.  The 
President  told  him  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  about  it,  but 
continued  the  conversation,  diuing  which  Grant  reached 
over,  and,  folding  down  the  letter,  took  it  and  said  he 
would  send  a  note  witlidrawing  it,  but  desired  to  take  it 
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peEsonally.  Gnat  had  penosted  in  his  old  error  that 
GcHigreBs  had  sapearseded  the  Preode&t  and  oonf ened  on 
him  (Grant)  executive  authuity  ovw  the  ten  Southern 
States.  He  had,  th^i^ore,  in  this  letter  taken  exosptkm 
to  the  F^fesident's  ord»  d^adiing  Sheridan  and  CHdoing 
Hancock  to  the  Fifth  District;  sunpoeed  be  could  origin- 
ate measures  and  rules  for  those  States,  make  i^ipoinfr- 
ments,  etc.,  instead  of  the  Presid^it.  The  Constitution^ 
as  wdl  as  the  President,  was  susp^ided  by^Congress.'  But 
he  was  soon  satisfied,  after  having  seen  the  F^fesident, 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  duties,  —  that  he  was  not  the 
oS&oer  be  suiqK)eed  himsdf  to  be,  and  that  he  must  hack 
down. 

The  President  called  my  attrition  to  an  article  in  this 
mcuming's  Ckranide^  showing  that  the  writ»  id  the  edi- 
torial ¥ras  aware  of  the  contents  of  Grant's  letter,- —  that 
there  had  bem  consultati<»is  in  its  prqiaration  and  that 
the  commencem^it  of  the  awkward  withdrawal  was  also 
C(«ected.  I  am  ^ad  that  Grant  has  permitted  himsdf  to 
be  convinced  to  the  extent  menticmed,  for  be  is,  to  use 
a  vulgar  i^uase,  somewhat  pig-4ieaded,  having  in  his. 
ignorance  been  inspired  with  certain  strange  notions 
by  the  Radicals,  without  resources  of  his  own  to  correct 
them,  or  the  intelligence  necessary  to  cany  him  throuf^ 
He  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  by 
any  other  person  of  the  Cabinet,  —  probably  by  no  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration,  —  but  respect,  deference, 
discipline  made  him  listen  to  the  President,  his  superior, 
andy  listening,  his  faculties  were  stimulated  and  he  com- 
pr^ended  the  fact  that  he  was  making  a  sony  exhibition 
(tf  himself. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  President  in^ 
fonned  Grant  that  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Grant  replied  that  be  was  not.  I 
bowed  acquiescence  and  neither  expressed  r^ret  nor  a 
wish,  that  he,  the  President,  should  be  a  candidate.  Per* 
haps  he  was  disappointed  that  I  did  not. 
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August  30,  Friday.  There  was  a  pleasant  Cabinet- 
meeting  to-day.  Stanbery  and  Browning  were  absent. 
Grant  was  present  and  communicative,  with  a  mind  much 
softened,  and  more  disposed  to  fellowship  than  at  some 
recent  meetings,  particularly  at  the  last.  He  has  wholly 
revised  his  stand  in  regard  to  Sickles,  and  is  decided 
against  his  Order  No.  10,  and  also  the  order  relating  to 
the  code. 

Augusl  31,  Saturday.  Had  a  pleasant  talk  with  the 
President  this  evening.  He  has  great  capacity,  is  convers- 
ant with  our  public  affairs  beyond  most  men,  has  much 
experience,  possesses  great  firmness,  sincere  patriotism,  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  Constitution,  is  humane  and  bene- 
volent. Extreme  men  and  extreme  measures  he  dislikes; 
secession  and  exclusion  are  alike  repugnant.  The  Radicals 
accuse  him  of  being  irritable  and  obstinate,  but  the  truth 
is  he  has  been  patient  and  forbearing,  almost  to  an  infirm- 
ity, under  assaults,  intrigues,  and  abuse.  Had  he  been  less 
yielding,  less  hesitating,  more  prompt  and  decided,  met 
Radical  error  and  misrule  at  the  threshold,  checked  the  first 
innovations  on  his  prerogative,  dismissed  at  once  faithless 
public  ojQScers,  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  the 
country  many  difficulties. 

It  is  one  of  his  greatest  weaknesses  that  he  has  no  con- 
fidants and  seeks  none.  No  man  should  hold  such  a  posi- 
tion without  tried  and  trusty  friends  to  whom  he  can 
unbosom  himself,  and  with  whom  he  can  consult  and  ad- 
vise freely  on  all  questions.  To  me,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
as  free  and  as  communicative  as  to  any  one,  and  yet  there 
has  been  constant  reserve.  Many  of  his  most  important 
steps  have  been  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  I  think  without  the  knowledge  of  any  person 
whatever.  He  has  wonderful  self-reliance  and  immovable 
firmness  in  maintaining  what  he  believes  to  be  right ;  is  dis- 
inclined to  be  familiar  with  men  in  prominent  positions,  or 
to  be  intimate  with  those  who  fill  the  public  eye.  There  are 
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around  him  too  many  little  busybodies,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  unreliable,  and  of  ten  intentionally  deceive  him.  It  is  a 
misfortune  tiiat  he  pennits  them  to  be  so  familiar ;  not  that 
he  means  they  shall  influ^ioe  him  on  important  questions, 
but  in  appointments  they  sometimes  have  influence  and 
mislead  him.  He  does  not  make  these  fellows  his  confidants 
any  more  than  greater  men,  but  they  are  intruave,  glad  to 
crowd  around  him,  when  men  of  mind  and  character  will 
not  intrude  uninvited, — and  he  invites  none.  Yet  he  will- 
in^y  listens,  receives  information  and  suggestions,  but 
without  reciprocating. 

Coming  into  the  Presidency  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  has  hoped  to  conciliate  Ck>ngress  and  those 
who  elected  him,  without  making  proper  discriminations 
as  regards  men  and  the  conflicting  views  of  his  supporters 
on  fundamental  questions.  Many  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers were  kindly  disposed  towards  him  and  believed  in  the 
Lincoln  policy,  which  he  adopted.  These  he  could  and 
should  have  detached  from  the  extremists.  They  were  not 
leaders, — not  Radicals  at  the  beginning;  like  himself,  they 
were  sincere  Republicans,  but,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
recdving  and  giving  confidence,  these  passive  men  were 
treated  coolly,  as  were  the  Radicals  who  constituted  the 
positive  element  opposed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
before  him.  Stanton,  who  conformed  to  this  policy  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  time,  has  been  in  constant  intrigue  with  the 
Radicals  to  thwart  the  President.  Seward  and  Weed  under- 
took, with  Raymond  and  partisans  of  this  school,  to  make 
a  division,  but  Raymond  was  so  fickle,  wavering,  uncer- 
tain, and  imreliable,  that  the  really  honest  and  worthy 
men,  while  acknowledging  his  genius,  despised  his  pusillan- 
imity. Like  Seward  himself,  Raymond  became  a  source 
of  weakness,  a  positive  injury.  For  a  time  he  assumed, 
under  Seward's  management  and  givings-out,  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Administration  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
under  the  irony  and  sarcasm  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who 
ridiculed  his  conscientious  scruples,  he  soon  stood  alone. 
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The  President  really  had  no  organ  or  confidential  friend  in 
the  House;  no  confidant  who  spoke  for  him  and  his  policy 
auKHig  the  Representatives.  Seward  and  Weed,  to  whom 
he  listened,  alienated  the  Democrats  and  almost  all  of  his 
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(kaafs  laflahordiiiatiGo  —  Form  of  a  Ftodanmtion  of  Qeocral  Pifdoo  — 
Newspaper  Eimion  of  Diffefenoes  between  the  Ftesuknt  and  Gfiat -^ 
*  AmneBty  prDdaimed  —  Newspaper  Reports  of  ao  lotended  Fnirogslkm 
of  Coo^esB  in  ease  of  an  Attempi  si  Impeaebmeiit  —  Eurdses  al  the 
Antifitam  BatUe-FicId  —  Go^rcmor  Geary's  FoUowers  try  to  torn  the 
Affair  into  a  Radical  Demonstration  —  C^atli  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruoe'-' 
Hie  President  oonsolts  with  Lewis  V.  Bogy  of  8t.  ]>mis  ^  Jeremiah  B, 
Bhwfc  as  an  Adriser  of  the  FniideiA  —  The  Ga«  of  Paymaster  BeUciap 
—  The  flale  of  IroociaikdisnMsefl  in  Cabinet  — Oeneraifiiddes  asks  lor 
a  Coort  of  Inquiry  —  The  Qoestaon  of  the  Power  of  State  and  Mtmidpil 
Courts  to  disdiar^e  Men  enfisted  hi  the  United  8Utc«  Serriee  —  The 
Attoney-Oencnl  eoBsahed  oo  the  Sofaieet — The  Matter  disenased  ki 
CUbinei— Stanhery's  Viewa as  to  the  Habeas  Cctpoi  Writ-- Adfldnl 
Godoo  on  the  Naral  Battle  at  Port  RoyaL 


StfttnAer  2,  Mondaif.  Genenl  Gtant  has  imaed  aa 
ovder  foibiddiiig  tlie  dirtiict  oomm&iiderB  from  Bppoint^ 
iDg,  in  other  words  rptiwtiiting,  any  of  the  removed  etfjl 
oflfaxndiBplBndbFtlMiiisclfcsortharpiQdMeMOfB*  Tbi§ 
Older  ii  ID  bad  taste  and  in  a  ImuI  qiirit^  prooiptod^  witli^^ 
doubt,  by  Radical  adviaen.  The  manifest  'mUmtUm  is  to 
keep  9ieridan  and  Sickles  appointees  in  plaice,  to  defy  Ua 
snperior,  to  antagomae  him.  to  defeat  hii  intentions,  pro* 
Tided  he  f the  ftcadent)  tkanks  it  pn>per  and  eorreet  for 
tfaepdblie  iuieicat  to  leappoint  one  or  more  of  thebesl 
State  offieers  who  may  haine  been  unfairly  diqi4a«d.  Uis 
the  esKnee  of  insobofdinatirjin  by  the  Genenl  of  the  Ainer' 

who  rfMxdd  be  an  erannJe  <rf  obedience 
more  mtensely  paftiaan  than  I  was  awaaBy 
or  perhaps  than  he  himaelf  aoppoaea.  One  of  tfaeK  dqfi^ 
when  he  eahidy  letitat  his  eondoct,  he  wiB,  if  hoMat^  he 
ashaased  <tf  ih5s  order  and  of  the  qxiit  wUcfa  promficeil  it^ 

I  lead  to  the  Pigtii.ifui  the  form  of  a  prcidaas^oon  ^ 
psp^an  »  the  Bebdk    Os  was  pleaaed  with  it, 

espy  to  faemadc^«dat  the 
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time  showed  me  the  draft  of  one  abeady  prepared.  It 
takes  milder  ground  than  the  one  I  presented,  and  I  am 
apprehensive  he  will  not  make  his  work  as  effective  as  I 
wish.  He  too  often  fails  to  come  full  up  to  the  occasion. 
In  our  conversation  he  did  not  dissent  from  my  views  and 
positions  in  any  respect,  and  persons  not  acquainted  with 
him  would  have  supposed  he  adopted  them  all;  but  this 
is  not  his  way.  He  listens,  but,  unless  he  squarely  and  em- 
phatically disapproves,  is  disinclined  to  controvert.  This 
trait  has  led  many  to  misunderstand  and  to  misrepresent 
him.  They  make  statements  themselves  which  he  does 
not  deny  or  dispute,  and  he  is  consequently  represented 
as  entertaining  the  views  of  his  auditor  or  adviser. 

September  3.  Received  dispatches  to-day  from  the  com- 
manders of  all  our  squadrons  except  the  South  Pacific,  — 
all  satisfactory. 

General  Grant  did  not  attend  the  Cabinet-meeting 
to-day.  There  was  not  much  of  special  interest  be- 
fore it. 

McCulloch  presented  the  case  of  a  Collector  and  Assessor 
in  Virginia,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  sus- 
pended. They  have  received  repeated  bribes  to  the  amount 
of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  inquired  why  they  should 
not  be  removed,  and  he  said  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  inter- 
posed. I  thought,  and  so  stated,  that  removal  in  such 
flagrant  cases  as  these  was  not  only  justifiable  but  proper, 
and  if  Congress,  or  the  Seniate,  took  exceptions,  let  the 
facts  go  before  the  country.  The  people  will  judge  and 
decide  rightly  in  such  an  issue,  and  better  imderstand  the 
value  of  present  legislation.  The  President,  I  see,  con- 
curs with  me,  —  is  pleased  with  my  views,  —  but  I  am 
not  certain  how  he  will  do  when  compelled  to  act.  His 
opinions  and  mine  of  the  Tenure-of-(^oe  Bill  are  alike. 
I  hope  he  will  not  surrender  the  right  but  will  act  upon 
it.  He  would  but  for  wrong  influences  and  ia  attempt 
to  reconcile  contradictions.  His  faith  is: sound;  I  wish  his 
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works  were  in  accordance  with  his  faith  on  these  constitu- 
tional questions  always. 

If  Congress  wish  to  impeach  him  for  opposing  unwar- 
ranted innovations  on  the  Constitution,  for  firmly  and 
fearlessly  maintaining  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Executive,  they  will  injure  themselves  more  than  him.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  urge  him  to  be  a  martyr,  if  he  is  disinclined 
to  encounter  the  warfare  that  will  be  waged  by  Radical 
partisans;  but  had  he  at  the  beginning  resented  these 
encroachments  and  innovations,  the  war  would  have  been 
avoided  that  he  now  must  encounter  if  he  resists. 

September  4.  Montgomery  Blair  called  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  a  long  talk  with  the  President.  He  was  at  my  house 
Monday  evening,  having  returned  from  Virginia  that  day, 
and  was  disturbed  to  find  no  farther  changes  had  been 
made,  —  that  things  seemed  at  a  standstill.  Said  nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  President  and  Administration  if 
Seward  remained  in  the  Cabinet.  Showed  me  a  dispatch 
from  California  and  his  reply.  While  Seward  has  very 
little  personal  popularity,  and  his  advice  and  influence 
are  often  harmful,  the  President  considers  him  the  head 
of  a  powerful  party  —  old-time  Whigs  —  whose  support 
is  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  Administration.  Seward 
has  impressed  him  with  this,  but  I  cannot  take  part  against 
him.  There  is  very  Uttle  sympathy  or  confidence  between 
us  as  politicians  or  party  men,  and  has  never  been.  We 
have  different  temperaments,  different  principles,  different 
associates  and  lines  of  action,  but  seldom,  and  never  of 
late,  any  controversy.  So  long  as  the  President  yields  to 
Mr.  Seward's  views  and  schemes  and  chooses  to  continue 
us  as  colleagues,  I  cannot  personally  oppose  him.  Blair 
knows  my  estimate  of  Seward ;  knew  it  when  we  were  all 
associated  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  would  be  glad 
to  have  me  take  an  active  part  against  Seward  now,  but 
I  cannot. 
V  To-day  he  sent  his  California  dispatch  to  the  President 
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and  had  quite  an  interview.  He  bajb  he  talked  plain  and 
blunt  to  the  President ;  showed  him  a  letter  from  Cassidy, 
of  the  Albany  Argus ,  denouncing  Johnson,  declaring  the 
Democrats  could  not  and  would  not  be  identified  with 
him  so  long  as  he  retained  in  his  counsels  their  avowed 
opponents.  He  says  the  Plresident  was  equally  frank  and 
blunt.  Said  too  many  changes  —  too  much  yielding  — 
would  cloy  the  Democrats.  They  did  not  elect  him,  and 
though  on  principles  of  government  and  administration 
agi^eing  with  him,  they  were  reluctant  to  support  him, 
e^c,  6lc. 

September  5.  There  is  rumor  of  sharp  differences  be- 
tween the  President  and  Grant  in  an  interview  yester- 
day, and  the  sensationalists  have  got  it  in  the  papers. 
I  diould  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  decided  differences 
between  them  on  some  points,  but  nothing  which  has  a 
semblance  of  altercation.  They  are  not  men  for  such 
scenes. 

Grant  has  less  intelligence  and  comprehension  on  polit- 
ical and  civil  matters  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is 
more  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  active  Radical 
party  managers  than  he  or  the  coimtry  is  aware.  Hence 
he  is  misled,  blunders,  misconceives,  and  takes  feeble 
positions.  I  think  he  is  committed  to  the  Radicals  and  is 
prompted  by  them,  but  gets  his  lessons  imperfectly.  Not 
imlikely  the  President  may  have  exposed  his  infirmities 
to  hhn,  told  him  his  errors,  and  with  his  natural  perversity, 
and  ignorance,  Grant  may  have  been  pig-headed  and  re- 
sisted the  attempt  to  beat  or  screw  intelligence  into  him. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  Department,  or  to  his  house,  and 
was  listened  to,  and  schooled  and  drilled  by  Schenck, 
.^— <!5ook.  Shanks,  and  others,  he  recounted  to  them  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  White  House,  and  it  was  in  a  few 
moments  repeated  with  exaggerations  at  the  hotels  and 
in  the  papers.  Grant  was  willing,  probably  intended,  it 
should  be  understood  that  he  and  the  President  differ. 
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It  is  Grant's  oiuming;  he  has  sly  cuimiiig,  if  but  little 
knowledge. 

September  6.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  Cabinet  was  taken 
up  with  the  subject  of  amnesty  and  pardon.  The  two  forms 
of  proclamation  were  submitted  and  discussed.  Seward's 
was  approved  by  all,  and  no  exception  taken  to  the  paper 
which  I  presented,  but  it  was  more  decisive  and  presented 
certain  impregnable  points,  which  milder  men  would 
rather  avoid.  The  drafting  of  a  proclamation  is  more 
especially  the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  there- 
fore presented  a  paper  to  the  President  at  his  own  request, 
as  I  suggested,  for  him  to  adopt  or  reject,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

September  7,  Saturday.  Was  at  the  President's  this  p.m. 
Seward  was  about  leaving.  Colonel  Moore,  Private 
Secretary,  was  transcribing  the  Proclamation,  which  the 
President  had  remodeled,  and  Seward  was  criticizing. 
Some  of  my  suggestions  were  incorporated;  some  which 
I  think  would  have  given  it  more  character  and  popu- 
larity were  omitted.  The  subject  of  relieving  from  die- 
franchisement  was  incorporated.  It  was  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  me  as  important,  before  the  Proclamation  was 
decided  upon.  In  the  document  read  to  me  this  p.m., 
the  subject  of  personal  rights  was  omitted,  while  the  rights 
of  property  had  received  special  attention.  I  mentioned 
the  omission,  and  the  President  thanked  me,  said  im- 
munities were  intended.  In  the  discussion  yesterday, 
I  noticed  that  the  lawyers  dwelt  on  the  rights  of  property, 
but  gave  little  heed  to  the  rights  of  persons. 

I  would  in  the  proclamation  have  alluded  to  the  report 
of  General  Grant  in  December,  1865;  would  have  brought 
out  the  fact  of  Congressional  amnesty  which  was  on  the 
statute-book  at  the  time  the  Rebels  surrendered,  and  which  v 
they  received  and  we  in  good  faith  promised,  though  Con- 
gress has  since  in  bad  faith  repealed;  would  also  have 
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more  pointedly  and  distinctly  brought  out  the  divine 
attribute  of  mercy.  But  the  docmnent  is  the  President's; 
I  had  made  my  suggestions;  he  knows  my  views;  I  would 
not  urge  them  farther.  Seward  would  not,  of  course, 
favor  them,  for  they  had  not  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  willingly  admit  that  I  should  prompt  or  cor- 
rect him  in  a  matter  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Further  he  prefers  what  he  believes 
to  be  expedient  to  what  he  knows  to  be  right. 

September  9,  Monday.  The  Proclamation  is  printed  in 
this  morning's  papers.  Some  modifications  have  been 
made  since  Saturday.  There  is  a  little  obscurity,  perhaps, 
on  the  subject  of  amnesty  and  pardon,  of  which  the  Rad- 
icals will  try  to  take  advantage.  I  endeavored  that  this 
difl5culty  should  be  avoided.  The  President  has  the  power 
by  the  Constitution  to  grant  pardons,  but  not  amnesty. 
In  Great  Britain,  to  whose  laws  and  usages  we  look  for 
precedents,  the  King  grants  pardons  to  individuals,  the 
Parliament  grants  amnesty  or  general  pardon  to  the  masses. 
Here  no  such  distinction  exists.  The  entire  pardoning 
power  is  with  the  Executive;  none  is  conferred  on  Congress. 
But  that  body  of  lawyers  is  so  imbued  with  British  law 
and  British  precedent  that  it  assumes  for  Congress  the 
powers  of  Parliament. 

As  regards  amnesty,  or  oblivion,  there  is  no  such  action 
adapted  to  our  government.  Here  we  have  no  attainders, 
forfeitures  of  blood,  successions  to  the  crown,  requiring 
oblivion;  hence  it  does  not  properly  enter  into  our 
system. 

September  10,  Tuesday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  some 
discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  certain  removals  and 
appointments  necessary  to  be  made,  but  any  action  that 
may  be  taken  brings  the  Executive  and  all  concerned 
within  the  penalties  of  the  unconstitutional  Tenure-of- 
Office  Bill.  The  Senate  having  refused  to  confirm,  or  to 
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act  on  certain  appoinikments,  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment seem  in  those  cases  to  be  suspended. 

The  i)artisan9  reckless,  unauthorized  legislation  of  the 
last  and  present  Ck>ngress  is  hurrying  the  country  on  tQ.v^ 
aeartAy.    I  was  ^ad  General  Grant  was  present  at  thjf  / 
discussion.    It  seemed  to  impress  him  in  a  d^pree  with 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Congress. 

September  11,  Wedheeday.  The  Radicals  are  full  of  sen-  \ 
sation  and  malignity  over  the  '^Amnesty"  Proclamation. 
They  see  in  it  incipient  monstrosities,  and  the  leaders 
declare  that  the  President  diall  now  certainly  be  im- 
peached. He  has  pardoned  Rebels,  as  he  had  the  imdoubted 
right  to  do,  and  this  will  allow  them  to  vote,  which  Con* 
gress  has  no  authority  to  prevent.  General  Butler  is  here. 
I  saw  him  at  the  War  Department,  but  he  avoided  G^i- 
eral  Grant.  General  Banks  has  been  here  on  the  invitation 
of  Seward,  who  is  very  apt  to  get  up  little  by-plays  for 
his  own  ends.  In  this  instance  he  is  posting  Banks  on  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  islands. 

September  12,  Thureday.  The  New  York  World  to-day 
has  a  very  ungenerous  and  in  a  political  view  I  think 
injudicious  article,  casting  ofif  President  Johnson,  for  whose 
acts,  they  claim,  the  Democrats  are  not  responsible,  de- 
claring he  is  the  Republican  President,  etc.,  —  all  for 
party,  nothing  for  country. 

Such  a  course  is  calculated  to  and  ought  to  injiu^  any 
party.  The  repelling  principle  is  not  a  wise  one  for  minor- 
ities to  act  upon.  The  Democrats  in  New  York  and  every- 
where else  diould  strive  to  recruit,  and  not  drive  off, 
forces.  But  the  New  York  Democratic  leaders  of  these 
days  are  small  men  with  slight  patriotism  and  have  but 
little  sagacity.  The  election  this  fall  may  be  carried  in 
spite  of  their  folly,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  so  shocked 
with  Radical  misrule;  but  the  policy  and  views  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  whose  selfish  anxiety  for  power  and 
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place  is  so  perceptibld,  may  continue  the  Radicals  in 
power. 

The  President  may  not  have  been  as  disca^eet,  wise,  and 
decisive  in  some  respects  as  be  should  have  been.  He  has 
thrown  away  opportunities,  neglected  to  strike  at  the 
right  time,  often  has  omitted  —  strangely  omitted  —  to 
strike  at  all.  Thus  be  injured  himself  and  strengthened 
his  opponents. 

I  met  to-day,  as  I  was  goipg  to  the  Treasury,  several 
Pennsylvanians,  —  Packer,  Campbell,  Judge  Patterson, 
etc.  These  men,  McGulloch  informs  me,  came  to  Washing- 
ton expressly  to  see  the  President,  had  waited  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  ante-chiunbers,  had  seen  a  number  of  litttoy 
busy,  partisan  letter-writers  admitted,  and  jGLoally  left  in 
disgust,  but  he,  McC,  .had  persuaded  them  to  retium* 
McCulloch  besought  me  to  stop  and  see  the  President  and 
procure  them  an  interview.  This  I  did  without  any  in- 
quiry into  the  object  of  their  mission.  They  are  men  who 
should  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  The 
President  remarked,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  that  he  had 
sent  out  for  them,  but  was  told  they  had  left;  that  per- 
sons must  have  their  time,  etc.  These  are,  however,  men 
entitled  to  consideration,  who  should  not  be  postponed 
for  letter-writers  and  newspaper  correspondents. 

September  13,  Friday.  General  Grant  was  not  at  the 
Cabinet-meeting.  Stanbery  was  present,  —  the  first  time 
in  some  six  weeks.  Very  little  was  done;  the  session  was 
brief. 

September  14,  Saturday.  The  New  York  Herald  and 
some  other  papers  have  Washington  letters  stating  the 
design  of  the  President  to  prorogue  Congress,  etc.,  in  case 
that  body  undertakes  to  proceed  with  impeachment.  I 
think  from  certain  indications  that  the  writers  of  those 
letters  had  some  authority  for  their  statements.  I  there- 
fore made  it  a  point  to  call  attention  to  the  Herald^s 
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letter,  after  concluding  a  little  matter  of  business.  The 
President  said,  with  a  laugh,  he  had  seen  the  letter  and 
tl^ere  were  some  good  points  in  it.  I  spoke  of  the  proroga- 
tion. He  remarked  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  might  take 
place. 

September  18,  Wednesday.  Went  yesterday,  the  17th, 
with  the  President  and.  others  to  the  battle-field  of  An- 
tietam,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  that  battle,  fought  five 
years  ago.  It  was  an  interesting  time,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  miscellaneous  company,  of  politicians  and  mili- 
tary, —  the  latter  much  ^ven  to  politics,  —  foreign 
legations,  etc. 

Not  having  been  absent  from  the  District  for  a  year, 
excepting  the  single  occasion  of  going  over  to  Annapolis, 
part  of  a  day,  on  an  official  visit,  and  never  having  passed 
over  any  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  west 
of  the  Relay  House,  and  never  having  visited  any  battle- 
ground east  of  the  James  River,  I  very  willingly  accepted 
the  invitation  to  be  present.  The  route  up  the  Potomac 
is  not  interesting.  At  the  Point  of  Rocks,  where  the  canal 
and  railroad  crowd  in  imder  the  ledges  upon  the  river, 
there  is  local  interest,  — the  naked  stone  piers  which  stand 
as  moniunents  of  the  Rebellion,  the  wooden  superstruc- 
tures having  been  burnt,  are  there. 

The  Monocacy  battle-field,  of  which  we  once  heard  so 
much,  and  other  points  still  have  evidence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  War. 

We  reached  Keedysville,  where  we  left  the  cars,  soon 
after  noon.  At  the  time  it  began  to  rain,  which  continued 
until  we  nearly  reached  the  place  selected  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  on  one  of  the  highest  Antietam  hills,  the  place 
where  Lee  had  his  headquarters  during  the  battle. 

As  the  papers  contain  the  proceedings,  no  record  is  nec- 
essary here.  There  was  a  ka*ge  gathering  of  well-behaved 
and  well-appearing  people,  who  listened  attentively  to 
the  proceedings.  After  the  close  of  the  oration  of  Governor 
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Bradford,*  a  loud  and  evidently  preconcerted  and  pie- 
arranged  cry  went  up  for  "Geary,  Geary,"  from  fifty 
or  a  hundred  voices.  Governor  Swann,  the  President  of 
the  Day,  attempted  to  be  heard  so  far  as  to  assure  them 
that  when  the  programme  was  completed,  Govemop 
Geary  *  and  other  men  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  them.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  rude,  ill- 
mannered  fellows  who  had  accompanied  Geary  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Radical  demonstra- 
tion. As  Geary  sat  near  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  by  no 
means  dissatisfied  with  this  disgraceful  scheme  to  interrupt 
proceedings,  but  that  he  well  understood  and  approved 
the  row.  At  length  he  stepped  forward,  and  informed 
hiB  boisterous  followers  that  he  and  others  would  address 
them  when  the  ^^programmaticaV^  order  was  completed. 

We  left  as  soon  as  the  ''programmatical^'  proceedings 
closed,  and,  being  delayed  in  getting  the  cars  started, 
which  were  detained  for  those  engaged  in  the  party  har- 
angues, we  did  not  get  home  imtil  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  Governors  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  were 
present.  With  the  exception  of  English'  and  Swann,  these 
toe  Radicals,  and  some  of  them  small,  very  small,  party 
politicians.  Geary  was  on  the  ground  with  party  designs 
and  made  a  Radical  partisan's  speech  in  a  national  grave- 
yard. Fenton,*  slow,  deliberate,  affected,  and  light  in 
mental  calibre,  was  far  more  decent  in  his  bearing. 

He,  Fenton,  called  on  me  to-day  and  was  quite  civil 
and  patronizingly  condescending;  wanted  to  patronize  me 
by  asking  an  oflSce  for  one  of  his  staff.  Governor  English, 
with  Ingersoll,  Adjutant-General,  and  one  of  his  staff, 
called.     He  has  no  confidence   in  Postmaster-General 

^  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  the  War  Governor  of  Maryland.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Swann,  1865-67. 

>  Of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  W$f. 
. '  *  The  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

*  Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton  of  New  York. 
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Randall,  and  would  be  ^bd  to  have  Sewaid  a  pennanent 
leodent  in  Auburn.  RejcHoes  in  Stantcm's  removal,  but 
would  be  pardculariy  pleased  if  RandaU  were  abo  lemoved. 

September  19y  Thunday.  Sr  Fiedaick  W.  A.  Brace,  the 
Brit^  Minister,  died  this  A.ii.  in  Boston,  <rf  diphtheria,  or 
something  dse.  A  f ortnif^t  since,  I  saw  him  in  aiq[)aientfy 
fall  and  vigorous  health.  He  told  me  he  was  gcung  to  take  a 
little  run  for  relaxati(»i,  and  qui^ly  urged  ituponmeabo 
as  a  necessity.  It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  claims 
to  be  a  rdative,  perhaps  a  descendant,  of  the  Bruce.  Was 
a  pleasant,  fine-appearing  man  of  popular  manners.  A 
much  mcNre  spri^tly  and  affaUe  man  than  Lord  Lyons,  his 
predecessor,  but  of  less  mental  str^igih. 

September  20,  Friday.  Weather  has  been  exceseiv^ 
warm  the  last  two  days.  Many  persons  in  town.  The 
approaching  dections  excite  much  int^est.  There  am 
vague  and  ind^nite  rumors  <rf  dianges.  Blair  informs  me 
that  the  President  has  invited  Bogy  ^  here  from  St.  Louis 
fw  consultation.  I  think  it  singular.  Bogy  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  last  winter  or  spring  as  Indian  Commissaoner, — 
a  position  which  he  filled  very  creditably.  He  is  eamest 
and  appar»itly  sincere, — not  always  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating, nor  does  he  always  read  men  and  movements 
correctly.  He  tells  Blair  that  the  Presdent  assures  him  he 
intends  to  ranove  Seward,  McCulloch,  and  Randall;  in- 
timates that  he  shall  perhaps  make  Horatio  Seymour  Secre- 
taryofState.  This  is,  or  would  be,  a  strange  movemoit, — 
a  specimen  of  New  York  partyism  which  is  about  played 
out.  Blair  is  probably  rif^t  in  imputing  the  intrigue  to 
Seward.  I  trace  it  to  Weed,  but  tl^  two  go  together,  and 
the  present  great  object  of  the  mast^  spirit.  Weed,  ia  to 
defeat  the  New  York  Democrats.  The  movonent  would 
injure  the  Preddent,  and  it  would  asGOst  the  Radicals.  I 
can  hardly  believe  he  will  commit  so  grave  a  mistake. 

^  Lewis  V.  Bogf,  af terwarda  a  Demoaatk  Senator  bam  liiMwrt. 
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In  view  of  this  information^  I  remained  after  the  others 
left  the  Cabinet-meeting,  and  in  a  desultory  conversation 
cautioned  the  President  against  the  intrigues  of  Weed,  who 
I  assured  him  was  laboring  to  defeat  the  Democrats  in  New 
York,  regardless  of  any  effect  it  might  have  on  the  Admin- 
istratioh.  He  said  Weed  would  get  nothing  farther  h^re. 
Thought  Wakeman  ought  to  be  removed.  I  reminded  him 
that  Weed  and  Seward  were  one.  I  reminded  him  that 
£ilpatrick  was  still  holding  two  offices,  —  Minister  to 
CShili  and  a  commission  in  the  regular  Army.  At  all  events 
I  had  never  heard  that  he  had  relinquished  either  place, 
though  I  had  imderstood  it  had  been  ordered.  He  said  that 
should  be  done,  —  should  not  pass  the  next  Cabiaet-meet- 
ing. 

I  told  Blair  that  I  questioned  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing McCulloch,  which  some  were  urging;  that  I  could  not 
only  advise,  but  should  object,  if  I  was  allowed  to  know  be- 
fore a  movement  was  made  or  attempted.  Blair  says  Mc- 
Culloch has  fallen  imder  Seward's  influence.  I  should  not 
be  siurprised  if  that  were  so,  to  some  extent,  yet  I  cannot 
think  it  very  great.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his 
Department,  and  is  glad  of  help  from  any  quarter.  McCul- 
loch may  be  imposed  upon,  —  the  victim  of  Seward's  and 
Weed's  New  York  superfine  party  management,  —  but  if 
80|  it  is  because  he  does  not  understand  the  intrigues  and 
their  object.  Blair  says  Bogy  told  him  the  President  did 
not  express  himself  satisfied  with  any  of  his  Cabinet  but 
me,  but  that  he  complimented  me. 

I  yesterday  dined  at  the  President's  with  General 
Hancock  and  General  Mitchell,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Jere 
Black,  and  Colonel  Cooper  ^  of  Tennessee.  General  H. 
talks  very  well,  and  I  hope  will  act  sensibly  in  Louisiana. 
The  Radicals  are  a  little  disconcerted  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing here  when  they  wish  to  make  a  partisan  demonstration 
for  Sheridan,  whom  Hancock  supersedes.   At  the  theatre 

^  Edmund  Ckwper,  who  represented  a  Tennessee  district  in  the  Thirty* 
ninih  Congress. 
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on  Saturday  evening  the  andienoe  cheered  Hanoock,  while 
Sickles  and  Forney  were  in  an  adjoining  box  unbeknown  to 
H.  General  Mitchell  is  a  Mi£9in  County,  Pennsylvania, 
boy,  known  to  oiur  relations  there. 

Jere  Black  is  spending  much  time  with  the  President  of 
late.  He  was  Buchanan's  Attomey^General,  and  Secretary 
of  State  after  Cass  resigned.  He  has  legal  ability  and  n  a 
politician  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  but  I  distrust  that 
class  of  politicians  who  really  promoted  rebellion  when 
they  declared  themselves  paralyzed  and  unable  to  coerot 
a  State.  I  do  not  consider  him  a  good  and  sound  advisef 
for  the  President,  and  am  sorry  that  he  is  so  much  con^ 
suited  and  deferred  to,  when  there  are  sound  and  goodmeik 
outside  of  the  Cabinet — if  he  is  driven  there — whom  he 
might  consult.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  there  are  some 
changes  of  an  important  character  in  contemplation  and 
strong  measures  taken.  The  President,  I  know,  has  such 
intentions,  but  he  hesitates, — dela3rs  executing  his  good 
intentions.  Whether  Black's  advice  will  be  judicious  if  it  is 
sought,  is  questionable,  yet  he  has  a  good  deal  of  sagacity 
and  shrewdness. 

Colonel  Cooper  was  a  member  of  the  last  Congress,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  negro  vote  in  the  recent  election; 
He  thinks  Brownlow  will  be  elected  to  the  Senate,  and 
both  he  and  Patterson  ^  think  him,  with  all  his  coarse 
roughness,  a  better  and  honester  man  than  Maynard  and 
Stokes.* 

Senator  Thomas  •  of  Maryland  and  ex-Mayor  Berrett  * 
made  a  formal  call  to-day  in  behalf  of  ex-Paymaster  Bel- 
knap, who  was  dismissed,  or  went  out  of  the  service,  several 
years  since  as  a  defaulter.  There  was  a  mysterious  robbery 

Ik  1  David  T.  Patterson,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Tennessee. 
'  Horace  Maynard  and  William  B.  Stokes,  Representatives  from  Ten- 


*  Philip  Francis  Thomas  was  at  the  time  Senator-elect  from  Maryland* 
but  in  the  following  February  he  was  refused  a  seat  on  the  ground  of    hav- 
ing given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Rebellion." 
^  «  J.  G.  Berrett,  Mayor  of  Washington,  1858-62.  i 
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of  some  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Brook*- 
lyn  Navy  Yard,  when  he  was  Paymaster  of  the  Yard,  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  and  after  some  two  years  or 
more  • . .  he  was  dismissed,  having  in  the  mean  time,  through 
the  influence  and  activity  of  powerful  friends,  had  oppor- 
tunity to  go  before  Congress.  A  few  months  since,  Marshal 
Murray  and  a  Treasury  detective  brought  a  parcel  of 
thieves  and  burglars  here,  who,  they  said,  confessed  them- 
selves to  be  the  robbers.  But  as  the  case  was  outlawed  by 
lapse  of  time,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
wretches  if  actually  guilty,  which  is  questionable,  to  say 
the  least,  and  as  they  had  no  characters,  their  acknow* 
lodgments  I  consider  imreliable  and  unworthy  of  credit. 
In  bringing  up  the  case  to-day,  Mr.  Berrett  said  one  rea- 
son for  the  delay  in  pressing  the  subject  before  Congress 
was  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in  getting  the  act 
of  March  2, 1865,  through  Congress.  This  act  says,  if  an 
officer  is  dismissed  by  the  President,  he  may  demand  a  court 
martial,  and  if  not  granted  within  six  months,  he  shall  be 
reinstated.  I  asked  if  Belknap  procured  that  law  to  be 
passed,  and  he  said  he  with  others  did.  ''Then,"  said  I, 
"he  expected  after  leaving  the  service  that  a  court  martial 
could  reappoint  him.  The  Constitution  gives  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  Congress  may  by 
law  give  inferior  appointments  to  the  President  alone, 
heads  of  Departments,  or  judges.  It  does  not  confer  this 
authority  on  courts  martial,  and  as  Belknap  is  out,  and 
has  been  out  for  several  years,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  he  is  restored  because  there  has  been  no  court  martial 
in  his  case."  Senator  Thomas  said  this  was  a  new  view  of 
the  case,  and  the  two  left,  Berrett  saying  the  case  should 
be  submitted. 

September  24,  Tuesday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  Seward 
proposed  that  it  should  be  understood  that  we  had  no 
more  ironclad  or  naval  vessels  to  sell.  He  said  the  Turks 
were  making  application  and  it  would  be  annoying.  I  said 
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more  annoying  to  me  than  any  one  else,  for  the  Greeks 
were  also  applying.  The  Greek  Minister  has  called  on  me; 
wanted  to  get  the  small  ironclads  for  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  wished  credit  for  one  half  until  May 
next,  perhaps  longer.  I  told  him  to  put  his  proposition  in 
writing  and  I  would  give  a  written  answer.  Onethinghe 
might  understand  at  once,  —  that  we  could  sell  no  vessel 
elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States. 

McCulloch  thought  it  not  advisable  to  refuse  to  sell  any 
of  our  vessels,  particularly  ironclads.  I  said  we  might  sell 
and  ou^t  to  sell  if  we  had  an  imobjectionable  purchaser, 
but  that  we  were  not  in  the  market.  I  so  said  to  the  Ger* 
man  Minister.  The  truth  is  they  are  expensive  to  keep  and 
will  soon  go  to  waste  imemployed  on  our  hands. 

General  Grant  presented  the  case  of  General  Sickles, 
iriio  asked  a  court  of  inquiry.  Some  discussion  followed* 
Stanbery  seems  not  to  understand  these  matters.  Grant 
thoQ^t  an  officer  could  demand  a  court  of  inquiry*  I 
queried  whether  he  could  have  one  unless  the  Presideot 
deemed  it  advisaUe.  In  this  instance  the  court  was  asked, 
not  for  miUtary,  but  civil  reasons.  General  Sickles  dis- 
liked the  views  of  a  dvil  officer  of  the  Government,  and 
disliked  the  act  of  the  President  detaching  him.  For  these 
reasons  he  wanted  a  court  of  inquiry,  —  in  other  words, 
wanted  to  try  the  President  and  Attorney-General  for 
disapi»x>ving  his  conduct. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  elections  in  the  pro* 
scribed  States  should  be  upon  the  same  day.  Grant  inter- 
posed difficulties.  Some  of  the  States  had  closed  re^stn^ 
tMyOj  fixed  the  day  ci  election,  and  could  not  well  go  over 
the  process.  Thoo^t  it  would  cause  difficulty.  I  perceived 
that  he  and  the  Presidoit  had  conf csred  cfa  the  sub ject^ 
and  I  also  penxived  that  otheis  had  had  some  conf eresiee 
with  him. 

I  went  to  a  party  at  Genefal  Grant's  this  evening^  gircD 
in  booor  of  the  eenerals  im>w  here.  There  was  quite  an 
attendant  of  army  officers  and  odien,  aod  abo  of  most 
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of  the  Cabinet.  I  went  early  and  left  early,  —  as  soon  as 
I  could  see  Sheridan  and  Sickles.  If  Hancock  came,  it 
was  after  I  left. 

September  25,  Wednesday.  Had  a  long  interview  with 
Rear-Admiral  Godon,  who  gave  me  at  great  length  his 
troubles  with  our  Ministers  in  South  America,  particu* 
larly  with  General  Webb.^ 

Mr.  Roselius  of  New  Orleans  called  on  me  this  evening. 
Deplores  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  and  through 
the  whole  South;  is  ready  to  submit  to  any  government 
that  will  give  security  to  person  and  property.  This  will 
become  the  general  cry  and  petition  there  and  elsewhere  if 
the  mad  partyism  of  the  Radicals  is  not  checked,  as  I  trust  it 
will  be.  There  are  indications  that  the  sense  and  reason  of 
the  people  are  moving  in  the  Northern  States,  I  trust  in  the 
ri^t  direction,  but  partyism  is  stronger  than  patriotism. 
The  extreme  Democrats  seem  to  consider  their  obligations 
to  party  greater  than  to  their  country.  In  this  respect  they 
are  surely  better  than  the  Radicals,  who  are  partisan  in  the 
extreme.  The  Democrats  do  not,  however,  in  all  their 
excitement,  ignore  or  trample  on  the  Constitution,  as  the 
Radicals  do,  in  order  to  attain  party  ends. 

Received  a  telegram  from  Commodore  Selfridge,  asking 
that  instructions  be  sent  District  Attorney  in  relation  to 
refusal  to  submit  to  habeas  corpus  in  State  court,  or  to  be 
arrested  for  such  refusal.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  aris- 
ing for  some  time  past  in  relation  to  enlistments,  —  vari- 
ous contrivances  to  withdraw  the  enlisted  party  from  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  Government  and  Courts. 
There  are,  I  believe,  two  or  three  naval  cases  and  one 
army  case  pending,  the  latter  being  first  to  be  tried.  Com- 
modore Smith  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago  with  a  telegram 
from  Selfridge,  asking  what  should  be  done  when  the  writ 
was  served,  supposing  it  related  to  one  of  the  recruits  on 

^  James  Watson  Webb,  New  York  journalist,  Minister  to  Brasil,  from 
1861  to  1869. 
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the  receiving  ship.  There  aze  many  whom  a  ring  of  petti- 
foyers  are  constantly  striving  to  retain  after  they  have 
drawn  advanced  pay.  I  said  he  must  not  let  the  ofiEber 
come  on  board  to  serve  the  writ.  Faxon,  who  was  presoit^ 
said/' Resist  him  by  armed  force.''  I  told  the  Commodore 
to  call  on  the  l^alofiScer,  who  had  charge  of  these  mattefi 
and  would  advise  him  how  to  proceed;  that  we  had  written 
to  the  District  Attorney  some  months  since,  antidpatimg 
this  trouble,  but  had  leeeived  no  answer;  that  he  seemed 
timid,  afraid  to  meet  the  cage,  or  did  not  know  how  to  ad% 
This  tdegram  shows  that  tiie  trouble  has  eommenecd^ 
The  question  idiether  the  State  or  munidpal  coorto  eitt 
interpose  and  discharge  men  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
service  should  be  settled,  and  if  I  had  confidence  in  the 
energy  and  ability  of  the  Distoict  Attorney  at  Ffailaddplii% 
I  would  as  soon  have  it  diqxised  of  now  as  ever.  Weietha 
Attorney-General  a  firm,  dedded  man,  less  a  tedmieal 
lawyer  and  moie  of  s  statesmmi,  aoas  to  instraet  aad 
jngwre  Gilpin,  I  shoiild  fed  more  sssureiL 

September  2S,  Tkmedof.  Fneeated  Adnural  and  Mbl 
GodoD  to  the  PkesideDt  this  monung,  and  took  •  long  fide 
with  them  this  evening.  The  Philadelphia  paptn  thai 
morning  have  a  report  of  the  pioeeedingi  befom  indt$ 
Fierce  in  tbe  luAeae  cerfme  eaee,  George  Gormel,  afl  d 
which  wag  diaeiect  and  proper,  save  the  eoarse  and  rolgv 
qxeeh  of  Mamt^  the  Distriet  Attorney.  A  dispalefa  fma 
Selfrid^  also  asdcs  iustiuclioQ.  My  fixst  tfao^j^  was  to 
send  a  letter  of  inaCractians  to  CoouDodofe  S.,  but  wImi 
il  wts  ufEpazcd,  I  tfaoag|it  it  belter  tosubnat  it  to  dbt 
AttcRKy-Genenl  and  get  his  opinioD  whether  it  WM 


tiaeea«v — ^whecher  a.  body  of  tiKinpe  on  the 
er  a  Bflcval  v«ari  gecting  iBkder  weiglk  eoidd  be  9t#)ppe^ 
a  faeai  TiiimirifaJ  jadgb,  I  had  very  Ettle  erinfid»ei^  iftgit 
I  dlo^d  ppseaie  anythmi^  dsficile  er  MtarfaetMy ;  ai^ 
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find  to  hesitate.  ''It  is  a  great  writ,  Mr.  Secretary/'  he 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  at  least.  I  did  not  controvert 
tills,  but  told  him  this  was  a  great  country,  that  we  were 
a  great  people,  and  the  naval  service  itself  was  something; 
perhaps  aU  could  be  checked  and  thrown  out  of  gear  by  a 
I)erson  holding  office  under  a  different  jurisdiction  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  Booth 
case  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
marshal  should  not  give  up  a  prisoner  who  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  United  States.  Referred  him  to  Judge  Holt's 
book.  After  reading  twice  the  article  on  habeas  corpus^  he 
looked  more  wise  and  unbent  a  little,  — inquired  about  the 
case.  Who  sued  out  the  writ?  Was  he  accused  of  crime? 
He  must  know  the  particulars.  I  told  him  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  necessary,  —  no  particular  case  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  inquiry.  The  question  is,  can  the  Government 
— can  the  United  States — be  impleaded?  Can  a  State  court 
require  the  United  States  to  show  cause  why  it  has  a  per- 
son in  custody,' — inquire  into  the  validity  of  an  enlist- 
ment? In  answer  to  his  question,  however,  I  stated  I  sup- 
posed the  writ  was  sued  out  in  this  instance  by  the  father 
of  the  enlisted  man.  ''Yes,  this  is  a  great  writ,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, a  great  writ.  If  he  were  a  murderer,  or  criminal,  the 
State  would  demand  him.''  " That,''  said  I, " is  not  denied 
or  questioned;  he  is  neither.  But  if  the  writ  can  be  sued 
out  in  this  way,  great  public  injury  may  follow.  A  vessel 
on  the  point  of  sailing  —  going,  perhaps,  on  an  important 
errand  for  the  Government,  one  affecting  peace  or  war  — 
may  in  this  way  be  stopped  by  factious  parties  and  de- 
tained for  days  and  weeks.  The  Government  is  powerless, 
if  it  has  not  the  control  of  its  enlisted  men.  Such  an  abuse 
is  not  to  be  thought  of." 

After  rubbing  his  face  and  hands,  looking  up,  and  then 
at  the  fire,  he  said  the  question  was  important,  required 
time.  I  said  that  was  not  allowable,  for.  the  judge  had 
delayed  the  matter  only  until  the  28th,  Saturday,  and 
I  wished  to  answer  Conmiodore  Selfridge   to-day,  and 
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I  desired  the  District  Attorney,  or  his  assistant,  Mr. Valen- 
tine, who  appeared  to  manage  the  case,  might  be  advised. 
He  then  asked  for  the  proceedings,  —  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken,  —  and  I  told  him  I  would  send  over  the 
correspondence  and  some  suggestions.  He  desired  I  would 
do  so  and  said  he  would  ffve  the  subject  prompt  attention. 
On  getting  the  correspondence  from  the  Bureau,  I  find 
it  pretty  taut,  —  a  little  more  belligerent  in  some  respects 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  submitted  to  me, 
— but  Commodore  Smith  says  his  letter  of  instruction 
was  obtained  from  the  War  Department.  In  so  important 
a  matter  I  should  really  have  been  more  consulted,  as 
things  turn  out.  It  is  unfortimate  that  he  went  only  to 
the  Solicitor  or  Judge-Advocate  of  the  War  Department. 
The  truth  is  none  of  these  tel^rams  and  orders  have  been 
submitted  to  me  until  the  conflict  came  on,  except  in  the 
single  instance  when  I  referred  Commodore  Smith  to  the 
law  oflSce  for  advice  as  to  the  usual  form  and  coiuw  of 
proceedings  in  similar  cases. 

September  27,  Friday.  The  apprehensions  of  a  collision 
at  Nashville  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  mimicipal  authorities  claim  the  right  of 
conducting  the  election  under  their  charter,  which  has  not 
been  altered.  Brownlow,  the  Governor,  insists  they  shall 
not,  but  that  negroes  and  others  shall  vote  and  that  the  polls 
shall  be  opened  and  conducted  by  his  instruments.  He  has 
called  out  the  militia  to  enforce  his  plan.  The  city  autho 
ities  have  organized  an  armed  police  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

The  President  directed  General  Grant  to  order  General 
Thomas  with  regulars  to  Nashville  that  he  might  assist 
in  preserving  the  peace.  General  Grant  read  to-day  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  Thomas,  which  will 
probably  result  in  giving  the  whole  question  to  Brownlow. 
The  regulars  are  not  to  interfere,  and  probably  could  not, 
except  upon  application  of  the  Governor,  and  he  will  not 
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make  that  application  if  he  can  succeed  without.  If  he  can- 
not succeed,  then  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  call 
General  Thomas  and  the  United  States  troops  to  his  aid, 
if  the  President,  to  whom  B.  dislikes  to  appeal,  will  permit. 
Thomas  inclines  to  the  Radicals;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rebellion  he  inclined  to  the  Secessionists.  These  people, 
the  Radicals,  will  not  regard  the  rights  of  Nashville  if  they 
conflict  with  the  negro. 

I  brought  up  the  subject  of  a  conflict  of  authorities  at 
Philadelphia,  and  remarked  that  I  had  placed  the  subject 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  would,  perhaps, 
state  the  case. 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  shake  of  his  head  he  said 
yes,  I  had  called  on  him,  but  had  not  fully  informed  him  as 
to  the  particulars,  and  until  he  had  all  the  circumstances 
he  would  not  undertake  to  give  an  opinion.  The  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  a  great  writ,  and  there  was  but  one  course 
that  he  was  aware  of,  when  it  was  sued  out,  and  that  was 
to  produce  the  body. 

"What,"  said  I,  '4f  the  judge  or  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion?" "But,"  said  he,  "the  court  has  jurisdiction;  the 
body  must  be  produced  in  all  cases."  I  replied  this  was 
not  done,  and  could  not  be  done  without  bringing  the 
Federal  authority  into  contempt,  and  discouraging  and 
demoraUzing  the  service. 

'  *  What, ' '  said  he, ' '  if  the  habeas  corpus  is  for  a  murderer?  " 
"Then,"  said  I,  "the  man  would  be  given  up  to  be  tried, 
and  so  would  any  man  charged  with  crime  without  the 
habeas  corpus.  When,  however,  there  is  no  crime,  but  a 
question  of  the  validity  of  an  enlistment,  I  apprehend  a 
local  State  judge  cannot  interfere.  The  United  States  are 
not  servable,  and  if  not  servable,  how  are  enlisted  men  to 
be  brought  before  a  Pennsylvania  judge,  for  him  to  decide 
whether  the  contract  is  proper  and  acceptable?" 
^  General  Grant  remarked  that  this  question  had  given 
the  Army  great  trouble,  but  he  believed  the  question  was 
pretty  well  settled,  though  there  was  just  now  a  little  fuss 
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in  Philadelphia  with  one  of  their  officers.  It  would  not  do, 
however,  to  have  petty  courts  setting  the  soldier  free. 

"But/*  said  Stanbery,  "they  must  reply  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  produce  tiie  man.''  Grant  said  h^ 
thought  the  Army  was  not  doing  this  to  the  State  judges. 

Seward  told  Stanbery  he  did  not  beUeve  he  could  get  off 
from  this  question  without  investigating  it;  that  the  writ 
was  a  great  one,  but  great  questions  were  involved  which 
could  not  be  set  aside  by  mere  remarks  that  the  body  must 
be  produced.  McCulloch,  Randall,  and  Otto,^  all  mainr 
tained  that  they  thought  the  Federal  authority  should  be 
maintained. 

Finding  himself  sustained  by  none  and  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  evaded,  the  Attorney-General  said  he 
was  willing  to  look  into  it,  but  he  must  have  time.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
wished  I  would  let  him  have  them.  I  told  him  it  had  never 
appeared  to  me  necessary  to  travel  over  the  details  of  any 
particular  case.  We  wanted  a  principle  settled.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Can  the  United  States  be  sued  in  the  State  coiuis? 
Will  the  habeas  carpus  lie  against  an  officer  acting  under 
orders,  who  returns  that  the  prisoner  or  person  is  in  his 
custody  by  authority  of  the  United  States?  I  had  given 
him  the  respectful  answer  of  Commodore  Self  ridge  to  the 
writ,  and  had  also  sent  him  the  correspondence.  He  said 
he  had  not  seen  this;  his  clerk  having  lost  a  child,  his 
papers  were  behindhand. 

I  remarked  that  the  case  was  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
and  Commodore  Selfridge  was  expecting  and  entitled  to  in- 
structions. He  wished  me  to  inform  the  Conunodore  that  he 
was  investigating  the  case  and  would  give  an  answer  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible.  I  declined ;  told  him  that  would 
not  be  satisfactory ;  that,  the  case  having  been  put  in  his 
hands,  it  was  for  him  to  make  that  application  or  request. 
He  hesitated,  —  demurred  a  little.  I  told  him  I  would, 
if  he  wished,  forward  it;  that  he  might  address  a  line  to  me, 

1  wmiimi  T.  OUo,  AflBistant  SeerHavy  of  the  latasior. 
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expressing  his  wish  for  time,  and  I  would  send  that.  He 
assented  and  wrote  the  note.  ''What/'  said  I,  ''if  this  is 
unavailing,  and  the  judge  refuses,  as  I  think  likely  he  will, 
to  postpone? ''  He  said  he  could  not,  in  that  event,  advise. 
"But,"  said  I,  "I  must, — advise  and  dissent.'^ 

September  28,  Saturday.  I  called  on  the  Attomey-Gen* 
eral  tolerably  early  and  found  him  and  his  clerk  busy  hunt- 
ing up  authorities  for  the  habeas  corpus  case  at  Philadelphia. 
We  had  pretty  earnest  talk  on  two  or  three  points.  Like 
all  lawyers,  he  is  stuffed  full  of  English  law  and  English 
precedents,  and  most  of  his  books  were  English  authorities. 
He  read  to  me  from  several  volumes  regarding  the  writ. 
I  told  him  I  was  not  ignorant  of  its  importance,  especially 
in  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  present,  and  that 
it  was  not  without  value  in  these  days  and  in  oiur  own 
coimtry,  but  was  now  and  here  perhaps  overestimated. 

"This  case,"  said  I,  "could  not  come  up  in  this  form  in 
England,  to  which  country  you  are  so  intently  looking  for 
authorities,  for  they  have  not,  like  us,  two  sovereignties. 
Here  there  are  two  jiuisdictions,  and  the  lesser  assimaes  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  superior  in  a  matter  affecting  the 
latter.  Commodore  Selfridge,  under  direction  from  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, imder  the  President  himself,  denies  jurisdiction,  has 
returned  a  respectful  answer  to  the  writ,  and  his  action  is 
to  be  approved  or  disapproved.  If  his  return  is  imperfect, 
let  us  perfect  it ;  if  in  error,  let  us  put  him  right ;  but  I  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter-session  court  of  Philadelphia 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  United  States." 

He  admitted  the  correctness  of  my  suggestions;  said  he 
had  thought  of  most  of  them  himself,  but  we  must,  just 
at  this  time,  move  very  cautiously.  Our  opponents  were 
charging  us  with  taking  too  much  power  now.  I  told  him 
that  he  and  I  knew  how  false  and  groundless  these  charges 
were.  The  error  had  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  "lam 
a  State-Rights  man,  and  I  am  also  for  Federal  rights.  The 
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authority  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal 
Government  I  shall  assert  and  maintain  as  sacredly  and 
inviolably  as  the  rights  of  the  States  which  are  reserved. 
But  the  error  of  this  Administration  has  been  that  it  has 
dwarfed,  belittled  itself,  —  failed  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  executive  depart- 
m^it.  We  have  been  passive  and  shrinking,  —  have  not 
maintained  the  national  rights  and  authority  intrusted  to 
tis  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  have 
been  advisers  of  this  policy,  or  who  have  opposed  it.  I,  as 
a  Federal  officer,  support  without  transcending  Federal 
authority.  In  the  matter  now  before  us,  my  Department 
is  involved,  and  I  have  thus  far  sustained,  and  so  f ar  aa 
I  have  a  view  I  intend  to  sustain,  the  authority  of  the 
Department  and  the  Government  against  encroachment. 
I  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  I  deny  that  thc) 
United  States  are  suable  in  those  courts,  and  the  time 
must  come  when  the  Administration  must  declare  and 
maintain  its  authority.  On  you,  Mr.  Attorney-General, 
much  depends.'' 

He  answered  me  that  he  should  thoroughly  look  into 
this  question,  and  believed  he  should  give  an  opinion  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  me.  '^  But  the  fact  is,  in  this  great 
writ  one  thing  is  always  and  forever  essential,  —  the 
person  must  be  produced  in  court.  He  may  be  at  once 
discharged  by  Judge  Pierce,  and  that  would  end  the 
controversy." 

''Suppose  he  is  not  discharged,"  said  I,  ^'what  then?" 

''Ah!  well,  that  to  be  sure;  then  we  should  have  to  carry 
the  case  up,"  said  he. 

"Has  Judge  Pierce  any  buedness  with  this  case?"  I 
asked.  "Can  he  try  it?  Was  it  not  his  duty,  when  applicar 
tion  was  made  to  him,  to  have  said  to  the  parties  he  hact 
no  jurisdiction,  —  that  they  must  go  to  the  United  States 
judge?" 

Without  answering  my  question,  he  said,  "Supposing 
Conunodore  Selfridge  had  seized  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
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and  confined  him  in  the  Yard,  —  a  person  who  had  not 
enlisted,  —  could  not  Judge  Pierce  grant  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpuB  for  the  production  of  that  citizen?  " 

''Most  certainly  he  could/'  said  I,  ''but  that  is  not  the 
present  question." 

"Then/'  said  he,  "supposing  Commodore  Selfridge  had 
returned  that  the  man  was  enlisted,  when  he  was  not  en- 
listed?" 

"  In  that  event,  Selfridge  himself  would  have  been  liable. 
It  would  have  been  a  wrong  of  T.  0.  Selfridge  individually, 
— not  the  Commodore  officially, — for  which  he  would  have 
been  personally  responsible.  He  would  in  such  case  be  no 
more  acting  for  the  United  States  than  if  he  had  stolen 
the  man's  watch  and  denied  the  theft." 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  passed  between  us, 
and  I  think  the  discussion  had  a  beneficial  effect.  The 
Attorney-General  started  wrong;  he  intended  to  have  put 
aside  the  great  question;  he  is  a  Uttle  professionally  con- 
ceited, but  means  to  do  right,  —  is  a  Uttle  annoyed  when 
I  raise  points,  or  controvert  his  positions,  as  I  sometimes 
do.  Often,  without  arguing  the  question,  he  resorts  to 
technicaUties,  subtleties  of  the  law,  pleadings,  etc.,  as  if 
great  truths  can  be  hidden  or  disposed  of  by  such  means. 
He  really  injures  himself  by  these  devices,  —  I  will  not 
say  tricks,  —  the  lawyer  rather  than  the  statesman  ap- 
pears at  such  times.  His  habeas  corpus  ideas  are  purely 
English,  not  American.  But  the  structure  of  the  two 
governments  are  different,  — one  central,  the  other  federal. 
It  will  be  a  little  mortifying  to  him  to  come  over  entirely 
on  to  my  groimd,  and  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  expect  it; 
but  I  think  his  views  on  the  subject  of  habeas  corpus  have 
been  modified,  and  as  he  has  a  good  deal  of  ability,  with 
his  pedantry,  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  fair  opinion. 

September  30,  Monday.  Admiral  Godon  and  wife  dined 
with  me  yesterday.  They  have  been  some  days  in  W., 
have  driven  out  with  me,  etc.,  etc.  Godon  tells  me  some 
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facts  in  relation  to  Du  Pont  of  which  I  had  not  previously 
been  informed.  They  had  been  intimate  and  particular 
friends,  but  Du  Pont  evinced  the  little  jealousy  which  was 
one  of  the  banes  of  his  life.  At  Port  Royal,  Godon  placed 
his  vessel,  the  Mohican,  in  a  position  where  she  en- 
filaded the  Rebel  batteries  and  literally  drove  them  from 
th^  guns.  Du  Pont,  instead  of  thwking,  he  says,  in- 
sulted him  for  it.  The  attack  by  sailing  in  a  circle  was, 
Godon  says,  not  part  of  the  original  plan  but  an  expedient, 
an  afterthought,  when  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 
move  from  under  fire  than  to  remain.  This  movement  was 
made  by  Stringham  at  Hatteras,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  steam  vessels,  which  can  be  always  m  motion,  prompted 
the  idea.  Little  credit  is  due  any  officer  for  originating 
whatwould  have  been  a  culpable  piece  of  stupidity  to  have 
<Hnitted. 

I  called  on  the  President  and  showed  some  of  the  au- 
thorities and  stated  some  of  my  reasons  in  the  Philadel- 
I^iia  habeas  carpus  cases.  He  appeared  to  enter  into  my 
views,  and  I  am  in  hopes  will  encourage  Stanbery  in  the 
ri|^t  way. 

The  court  at  Philadelphia  postponed  the  hearing  until 
next  Satiurday,  in  order  to  give  the  Attorney-General  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  case.  Mr.  Courteney,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  New  York,  has  written  a  pretty  smart 
letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mann,  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  in 
this  case,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  me. 


LIII 

Attorney-General  Stanbery  reads  hb  Opinion  on  'the  Habeas  Corpus  Case 
—  The  President  calls  General  Sherman  to  Washington  —  Colonel 
Cooper  on  the  Political  Situation  in  New  York  State  —  A  Sketch  of 
Party  Politics  in  New  York  —  James  A.  Seddon's  Application  for  Par* 
don  —  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  mentioned  for  the  War  Portfolio  —  Gen- 
eral Blair's  Qualifications  for  the  Position  —  Sherman's  Relations  with 
Grant  —  Election  Returns  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  indicate  an 
Overthrow  of  the  Radicals  —  The  President  has  a  Frank  Talk  with 
G^ant,  who  assures  him  he  should  expect  to  obey  Orders  —  BoutweU 
disavows  any  Intention  of  attempting  to  arrest  the  President. 

October  1,  Tuesday.  Full  attendance  at  Cabinet.  Judge 
Otto  appeared  for  Browning,  who  is  still  at  the  Virginia 
Springs. 

Some  appointments  being  under  consideration,  there 
was  little  inclination  to  move  in  them  by  reason  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Stanbery  on  the  habeas  corpus  case. 
He  is  still  hesitating  and  uncertain.  Thinks  the  body 
must  be  produced  in  court,  even  if  the  court  has  no  juris- 
diction. Is  overwhelmed  with  English  law  and  English 
precedents,  though  our  system  of  general  and  State  gov- 
ernments is  fundamentally  different  from  theirs,  and  con- 
sequently a  different  rule  must  prevail.  I  have  reverence 
for  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  and  am  for 
the  sacred  observance  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States, 
but  I  am  also  for  maintaining  Federal  rights  and  Federal 
authority  unimpaired.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  case, 
—  an  apparent  conffict  of  jurisdiction. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  made  a  specific  con- 
cession in  the  Constitution  that  the  habeas  corpus  should 
not  be  issued  by  State  authorities  to  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  But  this  was 
not  done,  and  it  is  now  a  question  to  be  met,  and  I  assimie 
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that  it  is  incidental  and  essential  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  it  should  have  full  and  ab- 
solute control  over  the  military  and  naval  forces;  that 
there  would  not  be  that  full  power,  if  the  local  State  and 
mimicipal  judges  can  interpose  and  decide  on  the  validity 
of  enlistments  and  set  soldiers  and  sailors  at  liberty. 
Demoralization  and  weaJkness  would  follow  from  such  a 
state  of  things.  A  person  in  the  service  who  claims  that 
he  is  improperly  detained  is  not  without  remedy.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  him  and  to  iiis 
friends.  They  have  undoubted  jiuisdiction,  and  they 
alone.  These  are  my  conclusions,  and  I  think  without 
prejudice. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Radicals  are  breaking  down  all 
constitutional  barriers,  —  confounding  and  ignoring  all 
rights.  State,  Federal,  Departmental,  and  individual,  — 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  position  to  be  cautious 
but  courageous,  to  abstain  from  assumptions,  but  to  fear- 
lessly assert  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested.  . 

Ck)ngress  is  disposed  to  usurp  all  the  powers  of  goverzH 
ment,  and  take  into  its  own  hands  not  only  the  making 
but  the  execution  of  the  laws,  —  to  adjudicate  and  carry 
into  effect  its  judgments.  The  President  has  passively 
submitted  to  have  the  executive  department  step  by  step 
encroached  upon  and  crippled.  Concession  and  submis* 
sion  have  been  advised,  imtil  the  Government  is  a  mass 
of  weakness,  losing  its  character.  If  Stanbery  fails  me, 
I  shall  have  none  to  stand  by  me  in  the  Administration* 
Sam  Randall  and  some  of  the  politicians  have  been  here, 
fearing  a  decided  course  may  affect  the  elections.  The 
case  is  a  Radical  trick. 

October  4,  Friday.  The  Attorney-General  to-day  read 
his  opinion,  prepared  with  much  labor  and  at  great 
length,  on  the  habeas  carpus  case.  I  was  not  disappointed, 
though  somewhat  annoyed,  with  his  conclusions,  —  that 
the  prisoner  or  enlisted  man  must  be  produced  in  court 
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and  that  the  Commodore  must  not  resist  the  decree  if 
the  prisoner  is  discharged,  that  the  local  court  has  juris- 
diction, etc.  [He  said  that]  if  discharged,  he,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, should  instruct  the  District  Attorney  to 
carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  inquired  why  he  would  carry  it  there,  if  the  local 
courts  had  jurisdiction;  and  if  their  decision  was  not  final. 
And  I  asked  how  he  was  to  get  the  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court?  He  replied  that  he  had  not  much  doubt  that  G. 
would  be  retained  and  remanded  to  custody,  but  if  not, 
he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  though  he  knew  not  the  precise  features 
of  Pennsylvania  law.  He  went  on  to  say,  in  answer  to  my 
former  inquiries  and  remarks,  that  it  was  time  this  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal, 
because,  if  the  local  courts  could  interfere  in  military  and 
naval  cases,  some  immediate  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  asked  if  Congress  could  legislate  away  a  constitu- 
tional power.  The  local  courts  either  have  or  they  have 
not  the  right  to  issue  this  writ  calling  for  the  production 
of  enlisted  persons.  If  they  have  this  right  under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  cannot  deprive  them  of  it;  if  they 
have  not  this  right,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  demand 
the  production  of  this  person. 

Without  meeting  the  points,  he  went  off  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  distinction  between  the  custody  of  a  prisoner 
under  judgment  of  a  court  and  custody  under  an  enlist- 
ment in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  asked  if  an  enlistment  was  not  a  contract  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  He  admitted  such  was  the 
fact.  I  fhen  inquired  whether  the  United  States  was 
Suable.  He  said  no,  but  a  judge  in  Pennsylvania  had, 
under  the  laws  of  that  State  and  under  the  habeas  corpus 
provision,  authority  to  demand  the  production  of  the 
person  enlisted,  imtil  Congress  passed  laws  prohibiting 
State  interferences.     .,^- 
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Seward  and  Randall  each  thou^t  there  should  be  im- 
mediate le^slation  since  hearing  this  opinion. 

The  Attorney-General  produced  a  telegram  which  he  had 
prepared  for  me  to  sign  to  Conmiodore  Selfridge. 

The  President  remarked,  if  this,  which  was  the  first 
business  of  Cabinet,  was  disposed  of,  we  would  proceed 
to  other  matters. 

I  was  sorry  that  so  important  a  question  should  have 
passed  off  without  a  more  full  and  general  discussioUi 
and  expression  of  opinion  by  others.  Important  principles 
are  involved  which  should  not  be  thus  lightly  disposed  of» 
The  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  are  involved,  but  no  disposition 
was  evinced  to  defend,  discuss,  or  touch  them.  There 
was  no  favoring  response  to  the  Attorney-General,  whose 
argument,  I  thought  from  his  single  reading  and  from 
what  pa^ed  between  us,  is  narrow,  without  original 
thought,  power,  or  grasp,  —  a  skulking  from  the  zeal 
question  under  the  precedents  of  local  courts.  That  Mr. 
Stanbery  is  a  lawyer  of  acquirements  and  ability  may  be 
admitted,  while  denying  him  the  higher  and  nobler  qual» 
ities  of  a  statesman.  He  is,  moreover,  timid  and  ahwTilqii 
responsibility. 

Colonel  Cooper  informs  me  that  he  is  to  remain  in 
Washington  as  a  companion  and  friend  to  the  President. 
It  is  well.  The  President  needs  such  a  friend,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  if  Cooper  is  such,  he  was  not  invited  earlier* 
I  fear  it  is  now  too  late,  and  so  told  Colonel  Cooper. 

He  says  General  Sherman  has  been  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  President  and  will  be  here  by  Simday  next. 
Both  the  President  and  he  think  Sherman  may  influence 
Grant  by  reason  of  their  intimacy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sherman  has  more  general  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  the  government  than  Grant,  but  he  is  sometimes 
erratic  and  uncertain,  whilst  Grant  is  prejudiced,  aspiring^ 
reticent,  cunning,  and  stolidly  obstinate  in  his  ign<»rance. 
The  two  men  will  work  well  and  advantageously  together 
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when  they  agree,  but  when  they  differ,  the  stubborn  will 
and  selfishness  of  Grant  will  overpower  the  yielding  genius 
and  generous  impulses  of  Sherman.  These  are  my  views  of 
the  two  men,  and  I  so  told  Colonel  C.  That  Sherman 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  Stanton  and  is  really  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  President,  I  can  well  suppose,  but  when 
he  associates  with  Grant,  I  apprehend  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  understood  he  will  be  powerless.  Had  he  been 
here  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  his  influence  upon  Grant, 
who  is  subordinated  by  Stanton,  whom  he  dislikes,  might 
have  been  salutary.  He  can  now  do  but  Uttle. 

October  7,  Monday.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  the  habeas  corpus  case  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  any  portion  of  the  conmiunity  thus  far* 
It  has  not,  however,  been  much  criticized,  but  has  been 
received  indifferently,  without  comment  or  respect.  On 
reading  it,  my  impressions  of  Friday  are  confirmed.  It  is 
a  mere  lawyer's  brief,  not  a  statesman's  views.  He  and 
I  have  had  the  misf ortime  to  differ  several  times  on  funda- 
mental questions,  and  this  fact  may  have  had  its  influence 
upon  him. 

Colonel  Cooper  called  again  to-day.  He  has  seen  Gen^ 
eral  Sherman,  and  so  has  the  President.  Colonel  C.  says 
S.  feels  and  talks  well,  but  the  suggestion  that  I  made  that, 
in  any  difference  between  the  President  and  Grant,  Sher- 
man would  yield  and  go  with  the  latter  impresses  him 
strongly,  and  he  so  said  to  the  President.  Though  natur- 
ally sanguine  and  hopeful,  C.  is  a  good  deal  despondent. 
Says  the  elections  to-morrow  will  decide  the  matter. 
What  he  meant  by  this  I  could  not  comprehend,  and  so 
said  to  him.  To  me  it  is  imcertain  how  the  Radicals  will  be 
affected,  whichever  way  the  elections  may  terminate. 

If  the  Radicals  are  defeated,  they  may  feel  discouraged 
and  change  their  tactics,  or  they  may  be  more  vindictive 
and  spiteful  than  ever.  If  they  are  successful,  they  may 
be  content  to  let  what  they  deem  well  enough  alone,  or 
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they  may  recklessly  push  on  their  usurpations  and  assaults 
upon  the  President  still  farther.  What  then,  I  asked  C, 
could  the  elections  of  to-morrow  decide?  He  admitted 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  would  be  Radical  action  in 
either  event;  but  there  was  evidently  something  which 
had  been  discussed  which  he  did  not  disclose. 

In  our  conversation  on  Friday,  he  expressed  his  great 
disappointment  over  the  condition  of  things  in  New  York. 
He  has  just  been  there  and  mixed  in  freely  with  their  lead- 
ing men.  Saw  Tilden,  who  showed  him  my  letter.  TildeH 
talked  well,  but  the  tendency  was  to  maintain  a  New  York 
party  organization  and  to  cut  clear  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  is  a  party,  not  a  patriotic,  scheme,  and  will  faiL 
Tilden's  partyism  is  weakness  and  does  not  surprise  me 
80  much  as  it  does  Cooper.  The  President  is  too  much 
identified  with  Seward,  has  been  too  much  advised  by 
him,  to  gain  the  affections  or  even  the  good  will  of  the 
New  York  Democrats.  There  was  intentional  rebuke  of 
the  President  by  the  managing  New  York  Democrats  — 
Seymour,  Tilden,  etc.  —  in  omitting  the  President's 
name  in  their  late  State  Convention,  or  any  allusion 
to  him.  In  this  they  were  ungenerous  and  committed  a 
mistake  which  they  may  regret.  Their  selfish  ambition 
is  overleaping  itself. 

The  political  organizations  of  New  York  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government  have  had  an  important  influence 
on  public  affairs  in  that  State  and  the  country.  Hamilton 
and  Burr,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  were  antagon- 
istic and  shaped  parties.  The  break-up  and  dissolution 
of  old  parties,  which  began  in  that  State  in  1812  under  the 
lead  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  against  Mr.  Madison,  was  completed  twelve 
years  later  at  the  close  of  the  Monroe  Administration. 
Adams,  Crawford,  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  op- 
posing candidates  in  that  election.  Crawford  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  large  fragment  of  Republicans  who  adhered 
to  the  Republican  organization,  but  Adams  was  successful. 
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A  new  organization  of  parties,  based  on  new  issues,  which 
the  decadence  of  old  parties  and  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  country  rendered  necessary,  was  instituted. 

There  was,  at  that  period,  a  combination  of  powerful 
minds  associated  in  the  government  of  New  York,  who 
were  Republicans  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  but  anti- 
Clintonians,  although  Clinton  was  of  the  same  school.  This 
combination  was  stigmatized  as  the  Regency,  and  their 
party  was  called  Bucktails,  from  the  fact  that  they  for 
several  years  went  to  the  polls  wearing  in  their  hats  a 
buck's  tail  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Clinton  Repub- 
licans, who  had  been  their  party  associates  prior  to  1812, 
but  who  subsequently  coalesced  and^oted  with  the  Feder- 
alists in  support  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

The  Regency  and  the  Bucktail  ]^ui;y  very  generally 
sopported  Crawford  for  President  in  1824,  but  a  imion  of 
the  friends  of  the  other  candidates  against  them  caused 
their  defeat,  and  eventuated  in  the  election  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  whom  they  had  opposed.  Although  Mr.  Adams 
was  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  the  electoral 
vote  of  New  York,  he  was  not  a  favorite  with  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  State. 

The  Federalists  who  supported  Clinton  were  gratified 
with  Mr.  Adams'  election,  but  the  Republican  Clintonians 
and  Clinton  himself  were  not  satisfied. 

In  the  general  chaos  of  parties  that  prevailed  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  J.  Q.  Adams  Administration,  the 
Regency  was  not  idle,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  operations 
a  new  party  organization  sprang  up  which  sunk  all  other 
party  ties,  principles,  and  distinctions  in  its  opposition 
to  any  candidate  for  any  office  who  was  connected  with 
the  Masonic  institution.  Governor  Clinton  was  a  promin- 
ent Mason,  and  the  anti-Masonic  movonent  took  from 
him  a  large  portion  of  his  supporters. 

It  was  at  this  jimcture  that  the  Regency  exercised  and 
developed  its  ability,  tact;  and  sagacity  in  organizing  from 
fragmentary  and  opposing  elements  a  party  which  for 
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many  yeans  controlled  and  poBsessed  the  goverDment  of 
New  York,  had  deservedly  the  confidence  of  the  people  <^ 
that  State,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  national  affairs.  The  men  comprising 
the  Regency  and  who  were  the  leaders  of  what  became 
thenceforth  the  Democratic  Party  were  Van  Buren,  Man^, 
Flaggy  Sam  Young,  and  Wright.^  At  a  later  day,  Dix  and 
others  of  less  vigor  and.  power  succeeded  the  original  Re- 
gency, but  they  had  not  the  ability  to  combine  and  main- 
tain the  organization  of  their  predecessors.  New  questions 
arose  which  they  could  not  successfully  grapple,  lax  prinr 
ciples,  abuse  of  power,  devotion  to  party  and  adherence  to 
it  ri^t  or  wrong;  a  decreasing  political  morality  weakmed 
public  confidence  and  ultimately  caused  their  defeat.  But 
the  Regency,  which  organized  the  party  to  victory  in  1828 
and  success  for  many  succeeding  years,  was  an  association 
of  politicians  and  statesmen  of  wonderful  mental  capacity, 
whose  integrity  is  unquestioned  and  who,  while  maiob- 
taining  ascendancy,  exerted  themselves  to  administer  the 
government  for  the  good  of  all. 

Van  Buren  was  the  acknowledged  and  admitted  diief  of 
that  Regency,  and  his  sagacity,  shrewdness,  judgment,  and 
forecast  probably  entitled  him  to  be  so  considered.  He 
was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  deliberate  in  the  most  trying 
emergencies,  cautious  and  prudent  almost  to  timidity,  al- 
ways safe  as  a  projector  and  counselor,  never  impulsive, 
with  admirable  self-control  on  all  occasions. 

Marcy,  with  less  reserve  and  with  a  more  rugged  intel- 
lect, had  greater  courage  and  daring  than  Van  Buren,  but 
was  always  not  so  politic.  He  had  the  excellent,  though 
rare,  quality  of  frankly  and  boldly  expressing  his  opinions 
to  his  friends  when  he  thought  they  erred,  and  telling  them 
wherever  he  dissented  from  them.  This  made  him  a  valued 
and  inestimable  critic  and  adviser  in  that  circle  of  which 
Van  Buren  was  chief.  Later  in  life  and  after  considerable 

*  Martin  Van  Buren,  William  L.  Marcy,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  Samuel 
Young,  and  Silas  Wright. 
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experience,  Marcy,  in  public  and  as  a  public  man  before 
his  countrymen,  was  not  so  bold  as  he  had  been  with  the 
friends  who  knew  him  and  could  make  proper  allowance 
for  his  sometimes  rude  speech.  It  was  Marcy  who,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  said,  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments and  removals,  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 
No  man  was  more  unsparing  and  unrelenting  in  his  party 
action  and  exactions  than  Marcy. 

Flagg,  who  was  of  similar  temperament  and  a  ri^d  party 
disciplinarian,  permitted  no  party  dissenters,  and  avowed 
as  a  rule  of  political  action  that  he  would  "shoot  all 
deserters."  Both  he  and  Marcy  were  intolerant  in  their 
party  discipline  and  management.  Near  the  close  of  their 
united  action  at  Albany,  Marcy,  who,  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Knower,^  Treasurer  of  the  State  and  a  minor  append- 
age of  the  Regency,  became  pecimiarily  embarrassed  by 
injudicious  speculation  and  wavered  in  his  principles  and 
party  fidelity,  —  flinched  in  his  support  of  the  national 
administration,  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  President,  —  had 
failed  in  rigidly  maintaining,  if  he  did  not  openly  oppose, 
the  "  independent  Treasury  "  and  financial  measures  of  the 
Government.  Coolness,  if  not  alienation,  followed,  and 
the  cordial  intimacy  which  had  previously  subsisted  was 
never  again  fully  restored. 

Sam  Young,  more  radical  and  more  rash,  was  less  reli- 
able and  had  less  influence  than  the  others.  Wright,  the 
youngest,  had  the  best  qualities  of  all  and  the  confidence 
of  all  and  was  most  esteemed  and  regarded  by  men  of  all 
parties.  In  the  highest  sense  he  was  a  politician,  statesman, 
and  patriot.  Commencing  public  life  at  the  formation 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  trained  and  disciplined  by  his 
seniors  in  the  severe  requirements  that  the  period  called  for, 
he  may  sometimes  have  yielded  too  much  to  the  demands 
of  party,  but  he  was  catholic,  generous,  and  tolerant  in 
his  views,  and  would  not  permit  himself  to  knowingly  do 
wrong  or  depart  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

*  Benjamin  Enower.  » 
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Such  were  the  oompcments  of  the  famous  New  York 
Regaicy.  Bd^oie  tiie  death  of  Mr.  Wri^t,  who  though  the 
youngest  was  the  first  to  die,  the  members  of  the  Regency 
no  longer  concentrated  at  Albany;  the  organization  insti- 
tuted in  1828  had  become  ^ifeebled,  divided,  and  lost 
diaracter. 

Hie  National  Republicans,  or  Whigs,  of  New  York  soon 
b^an  to  imitate  the  Democrats  and  attempted  a  similar 
organization  for  i)arty  ascendancy  with  little  regard  for 
principle.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  master  spirit,  had  been  a 
eonsincuous  anti-Mason,  and,  finding  success  impracticable 
on  tiiat  narrow  and  proscriptire  baas,  he  and  most  of  his 
anti-Masonic  assodates  coalesced  with  Masonic  Feder- 
alists and  other  cliques,  and,  by  the  free  use  of  money, 
which  was  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  others  in  the  city  of  New  York,  made 
themselves  a  formidable  thou^  not  a  compact  nor,  until 
the  Democrats  b^an  to  fail,  a  successful  party.  But  the 
central  directing  power,  a  Regency  composed  of  sev^al 
supmor  minds  combined  and  united  in  the  government 
and  iKMsessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  was  wanting. 
Weed,  ^ose  mental  strength  and  power  compared  with 
Marcy  and  whose  energy  and  industry  were  unsurpassed, 
removed  to  Albany  and  established  the  Journal^  a  paper 
in  opposition  to  the  Argus,  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
R^^cy.  Both  i>aperB  were  conducted  with  ability.  Weed 
was  almost  alone  in  his  political  operations,  while  the 
editor  of  the  Argus,  surrounded  and  guided  by  others, 
became  loose  in  his  ix>fitics,  and,  like  Marcy,  indulged  in 
pecuniary  speculations  that  were  unfortimate,  enlisted,  as 
did  his  antagonist  Weed,  in  corrupt  schemes,  was  a  legis- 
lative lobbyist,  lost  confidence,  and  b}'  his  mismanagement 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  his  party.  Weed  had  no  such 
backers  and  associates  as  the  editor  of  the  Argus,  but  he 
found  a  ready  and  able  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Seward,  who  just 
at  the  i>eriod  of  his  removal  to  Albany  entered  upon  his 
poMie  career.  There  were  men  of  intdlect  and  ability  in 
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other  parts  of  the  State  associated  with  them,  but  they 
were  not  of  Albany  nor  at  Albany,  and  a  mistrust  and  dis- 
trust of  Weed  which  was  general,  the  odor  of  corruption 
attending  his  acts,  his  trickery  and  deception,  made  him 
suspected  and  failed  to  win  confidence.  But  similar  infirm- 
ities in  the  Argvs,  the  frailties  of  its  editor  and  the  failure 
of  Marcy  on  the  financial  measures  which  were  then  the 
absorbing  and  test  questions  of  party,  enabled  the  con- 
glomerate of  anti-Masons  and  Federalists  imder  the  name 
of  Whigs  to  triiunph. 

Mr.  Seward  was  elected  Governor  and  with  Weed  and 
some  newer  personages  established  a  sort  of  Whig  Regency, 
where  Weed  was  both  corrupt  and  despotic  and  governed 
the  heterogeneous  organization  with  almost  arbitrary 
power.  Successive  defeats  and  successes  followed.  Dissen- 
sions and  enmities  prevailed  in  each  of  the  parties,  which 
each  constantly  labored  to  reconcile  and  conceaL 

Marcy's  defection  did  not  cause  immediate  and  entire 
estrangement,  but  it  was  instrumental  in  the  defeat  and 
ultimate  prostration  of  Van  Buren  and  his  friends.  Wright 
was  sacrificed,  and  for  a  time  implacable  and  violent  hos- 
tilities existed.  Marcy,  though  in  a  small  minority  of  the 
Democrats,  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  Whigs  and 
by  an  adroit  and  skillful  intrigue  was  brought  into  Polk's 
Cabinet,  where  he  in  a  measure  regained  strength,  and  by 
similar  services  under  Pierce  became  again  a  prominent 
but  not  fully  trusted  leader. 

In  the  mean  time  Seward,  pressed  forward  by  Weed  and 
his  associates  as  the  ostensible  chief  of  the  Whigs,  became 
conspicuous  in  national  politics  as  a  Senator  and  repre- 
sentative of  that  party  in  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Tilden  in  these  movements  was,  although  a  younger  man 
than  Wright,  a  very  active  and  sincere  friend  and  supporter 
of  Van  Buren  in  the  Regency,  went  with  the  Barnburners 
or  Free-Soilers  in  the  great  break-up,  and  opposed  Marcy 
and  the  Hunkers,  as  that  branch  of  the  party  was  called* 
It  was  a  contest  of  great  acrimony,  in  which  both  factions 
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suffered,  and  the  effect  on  the  leading  pofitidans  when  they 
finaUy  effected  a  reunion  was  to  make  them  more  intensely 
partisan  and  wanner  adherents  to  organization* 

To  maint^iin  the  ascendancy  in  national  affairs  and 
regain  influence  at  the  South,  the  Democrats  of  New  Yoric, 
who  dung  to  the  organization  without  planting  themselves 
firmly  on  immutable  principles,  became  the  aix>logists  of 
the  Secessicmists,  without,  however,  to  any  considerable 
extent  adopting  that  theory.  The  consequence  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  DenKxrratic  Party  ^en  Lincoln  was 
dected,  but  the  extreme  men,  determined  to  preserve  the 
organization,  while  they  did  [not]  subscribe  to  Secession, 
opposed  the  Administration,  which  strugg^  to  put  down 
that  heresy  and  mainfiiin  the  national  existence. 

When  the  War  was  over,  and  the  question  [arose]  of  re- 
instating the  States  which  had  undertaken  to  secede  in  the 
Federal  Umon,  with  harmony  and  fraternal  feeling,  a  Radi- 
cal faetion  sprang  up  among  the  Republicans  to  prevent  it, 
who  taking  ''stand  outdde  the  Constitution,"  denied  the 
equal  political  ri^ts  of  the  States  and  put  under  the  ban 
of  proscription  the  whole  people  of  the  South*  President 
linooln,  and  Preadent  Jdinson,  who  succeeded  him,  were 
Union  men.  but  the  lonoa  was  assassinated  early  in  that 
eontest.  Preadent  Johnson,  an  original  Democrat,  enforced 
the  doctrine  and  principles  wfaidi  Linooln  had  initiated. 
Hey  were  the  view?  of  the  Democrats  everywhere  and  of 
an  Republicans  who  were  not  of  the  Radical  fa^rtion;  but 
the  Democratic  organizatKn.  with  SeynKur  and  Tilden  as 
leaders,  failed  to  supyirt  and  identify  themselves  with  the 
Admimstiatioo.  Party  was  with  them  paramount  to 
country.  They  (fid  not  ^^ipose  President  Johnson,  but  they 
held  off  and  decfined  to  be  recngnixed  as  hk  snQipcvten. 
They  approved  his  views  and  principles,  but  they  had  not 
voted  for  him  and  tbesr  oppo'sects  had. 

Odober  S.  TaMiay.  In  a  difpasdi  to  Van  Vaflce&borg, 
which  Sevaidiead  to-daj  in  Cabmel,  he  hmmtutd  the 
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Minister  to  remonstrate  with  the  Japanese  Government 
in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  Christians.  The  sentiment 
was  well  enough  as  a  sentiment,  but  I  asked  if  there  was 
any  improper  treatment  of  our  countrymen  or  foreign 
Christians  or  whether  it  referred  only  to  their  own  people. 
He  said  it  was  only  the  Japanese  Christians  that  were 
harshly  treated,  and  they  not  so  severely  as  formerly.  I 
questioned  the  propriety  of  pressing  upon  that  government 
too  far  in  a  matter  which  belonged  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, —  we  as  a  government  and  people  are  not  religious 
propagandists.  They  may  have  a  national  reli^on,  and  if 
so,  might  deem  our  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs 
impertinent  and  offensive.  As  his  letter  was  a  remon- 
strance, I  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  cite  our  non- 
interference and  our  tolerance  of  all  religious  beliefs  as  an 
excuse  for  presentmg  our  views.  Seward,  who  dislikes 
prompting,  perceived  the  applicability  of  the  suggestion, 
said  he  should  have  introduced  that  point  but  for  the  fact 
that  Van  Valkenburg  had  made  mention  of  it. 

An  application  from  Mr.  Seddon  ^  of  Richmond  for  a 
pardon  was  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.  Seddon 
says  he  had  opposed  extreme  measures,  was  in  retirement 
when  invited  to  the  War  Department  of  the  Confederacy, 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  calamities  of  war  whilst 
in  that  position,  made  himself  impopular  thereby,  had 
taken  the  Union  oath,  etc.,  ete.  Seward  thought  it  best 
to  postpone  the  subject  until  after  the  election,  when  it 
might  be  well  to  grant  the  pardon,  for  Seddon  was  a  harm- 
less old  man  ^  and  undoubtedly  true  to  the  Union. 

I  said  that  I  had  no  spirit  of  persecution  in  me;  that 
two  and  a  half  years  had  passed  since  the  Rebellion  was 
suppressed,  and  I  thought  it  imwise  and  unjust  to  con- 
tinue this  proscription;  I  was,  therefore,  ready  at  any  time 
to  consider  favorably  such  an  application  as  Mr^  Seddon's. 

^  James  A.  Seddon  (1815-80),  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
*.  Mr.  Seddon  waa  only  fif^two  at  this  time,  but  he  bad  beenin  feebio 
health. 
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General  Grant  said  very  curtly  and  emphatically  that 
he  was  opposed  to  granting  any  more  pardons,  for  the 
present  at  least.  This  seemed  to  check  the  others,  who 
expressed  no  opinion.  I  remarked,  if  as  a  matter  of  policy 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  delay  three  or  four  weeks  until 
the  November  elections  had  passed,  I  would  not  object, 
but  I  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  display  of  some 
magnanimity  and  kindly  feeling. 

A  year  since.  General  Grant  expressed  to  me  very  dif- 
ferent views  from  those  he  now  avows.  Said  he  was  ready 
to  forgive  the  Rebels  and  take  them  by  the  hand,  but 
would  not  forgive  the  Coppertieads.  He  is  pretty  strongly 
conmiitted  to  the  Radicals,  —  is  courting  and  being 
courted. 

Aft»  the  Cabinet  adjourned,  Stanbery,  Browning,  and 
mjradf  remained  with  the  President  and  had  twenty  min- 
utes' talk  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  Browning  said  that 
Governor  Cox  *  was  spoken  of  as  a  suitable  man  for  Sec- 
retary of  War,  provided  he  would  take  the  place.  Stan- 
bery said  he  had  not  before  heard  Cox's  name,  but  he 
thou^t  it  would  be  an  excellent  selection.  Grant  being 
ad  interim^  it  was  important  the  change  should  take  fAsee 
and  Stanton  be  removed.  Cox  would  hold  on  to  the  dose 
of  the  session.  I  inquired  if  he  was  firm  and  reliable,  and 
if  he  would  stand  by  the  President  against  Congress  and 
General  Grant  if  they  resorted  to  revolutionary  mea^ 
ures.  which  from  certain  indication^  are  not  improbable. 
On  that  pmnt  neither  of  them  wae  assured.  I  named  Frank 
Blair  as  a  man  whom  Grant  respected  and  StsaiUm  feared^ 
who.  with  some  infirmities,  had  courai^  and  energy  to 
meet  any  cri4s.  and  who  would  be  a  fearleas  aikl  reliaMe 
frioid  of  the  Presfkxit  and  of  sound  constitutkAal  priii- 
dples.  Browning  mspooded  UkYonJtAy;  Scanbery  said 
nothing. 

The  Presadent.  after  the  othcfs  left,  expnamd  ianudt 


'  Jtitrjb  TkJmrjiL  Ote.  Gar^xntx  ^  Otso  'l^Sf^-CT/  wad 
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favorably  to  Blair.  I  urged  the  point  farther.  Told  him 
Seward  would  be  likely  to  object,  but  that,  I  thought, 
ought  not  to  influence  his  action.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  my  apprehensions  of  Sherman,  —  that  if  Grant 
opposed  the  Administration,  Sherman  would  be  likely  not 
to  support  it.  Something  had  been  said  of  Tom  Ewing, 
senior,  for  a  Cabinet  oflScer,  but  he  is  too  old  and  clumsy 
for  such  a  period  as  this;  but  I  thought  him  right  on 
present  questions,  and  if  here,  he  might  have  influence 
with  Sherman,  who  had  been  his  ward  and  who  married 
his  daughter.  I  doubted,  however,  whether  he  would  de- 
tach Sherman  from  Grant.  The  President  spoke  of  Sher- 
man's superior  intellect  to  Grant.  I  acknowledged  that 
he  had  more  genius  and  brilliancy,  but  had  not  the  firm- 
ness, persistency,  and  stubborn  will  which  are  the  strong 
points  of  Grant,  who  is  not  a  very  enlightened  man.  When- 
ever the  two  are  associated,  Grant's  obstinacy  will  make 
his  the  master  mind,  and  if  there  were  to  be  antagonism 
with  Grant,  the  President  might  have  to  depend  on  some 
other  man  than  Sherman. 

The  President  said  that  Grant  had  gone  entirely  over 
to  the  Radicals,  and  was  with  Congress.  I  told  him  that 
was  my  opinion,  and  I  was  fearful  he  was  so  far  involved 
that  he  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  mischievous  influ- 
ences. The  elections  of  to-day  may  have  their  influence, 
however,  in  this  matter. 

October  9,  Wednesday,  The  President  showed  me  to- 
day General  Sickles'  letter  demanding  a  court  of  inquiry, 
with  Grant's  favorable  indorsement  and  the  draft  of  a 
reply.  The  latter  did  not  suit  me,  and  I  suggested 
changes. 

The  returns  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  elections  show 
most  extraordinary  results,  and  indicate  the  overthrow 
of  the  Radicals  and  the  downfall  of  that  party.  The 
reports  are  hardly  credible. 

Montgomery  Blair  called  this  evening  and  is  jubilant 
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over  the  dection  news,  but  expresses  his  mortification 
and  chagrin  that  the  Pi^sident  should  have  called  £ber* 
man  home,  whom  he  denounces  as  a  Radical,  —  treacber* 
ous,  ambitious,  and  no  friend  of  the  President*  Blair^s 
prejudices  are  deep  and  often  mar  his  general  good 


October  10,  Tlnarsday.  I  wrote  the  form  of  an  indorse' 
ment  to  be  put  on  Sickles'  application,  or  demand,  for  a 
court  of  inquiry,  which  I  handed  to  the  Presidents  He 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  it  was  certainly  preferaMe  to  his 
extended  document. 

I  took  the  occasion  to  again  express  my  distrust  of 
Sherman  as  his  reliaUe  friend  for  such  an  emergency  as 
was  anticipated ;  and  advised  most  earnestly  that  1m^  shoiildy 
if  he  had  not  already,  hare  a  frank  and  unresaired  eon* 
veraatian  with  Grant.  The  time,  I  assured  him^  had  arrived 
when  this  subject  dioald  receive  prompt  and  deeiwre 
attcntkiD:  there  eould  be  no  impropriety,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  duty  on  fa»  part,  to  hare  a  tbofoo^  under* 
standing  with  his  immediate  friends,  and  «q»edally  witii 
his  Secretary  of  War  and  Generat-in-Objef ;  that  I  knew 
noc  how  freehr  he  had  eommuDJeax^  with  Gcftnt,  but 
I  thofQfhi  G.  knred  offiee  and  was  plea^ii^  with  his  pott- 
tkxL  WK  gntiSed  with  crjzifideDee  and  axte&ijon.  TbeK 
are  indacsaxm^  that  be  i^  ux^ier  Badi«al  irzflueiwa^:  if  wm- 
miued  to  ihes^  we  ^laold  kor/ir  xu  I  naxnntitbd  him  timt 
cm  one  oocaiafjn  hit  had  perraaded.  or  ecnvi&tied.  Gnot 
ih&t  be  wae  wraaog.  acid  <^w»ed  him  v>  neoedie  tssA  wtAi^ 
disnr  hi§  letter. 

IignkAdiamatotJ^GgmcitCT^ 
tLe  ixKi^  JTTijrjgisia  pciBi  ir  iLie  ociozztr?':  tiiat  h^  wa^  aad 
w0idd  be  a  tow  <]f  6iz«irti&  to  snr  pKTtr:  ilta^  wxdnmt 
him  liae  Bjidicafe  «ud  CwcreK  tioiuic  do  xiuiii2Z4^  I  ad* 
]int;ted  likss  be  had  ncft  fiE  enkraeic  aikd  mtdO^MECt  lieani 
as  wae  ^BBsaiMt  <m  ^lofitksJ  aa»d  gpremgiffnTal  rjimnrinf  i, 
liimt  he  WW  %K  mixii  lader  ite  iioAgeBoe  4l  fiilie  a^ 
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worthy  men,  but  I  trusted,  though  selfish,  he  was  at  heart 
honest,  patriotic,  and  desirous  of  doing  right.  If  so,  and 
his  views  were  correct  without  ix>litical  aspirations,  kind 
attention,  persuasion,  argument,  and  truth  from  the  Pre- 
sident would  not  be  lost  upon  him. 

The  President  listened  attentively,  received  my  sug- 
gestions kindly,  thanked  me  for  them,  and  assured  me 
he  would  have  an  interview  with  Grant,  —  to-morrow,  if 
possible,  though  to-morrow  is  Cabinet  day. 

October  19,  Saturday.  Time  has  been  wanting  for  some 
days  to  enter  occurrences.  The  President  informs  me  that 
he  called  on  General  Grant  in  pursuance  of  my  advice. 
He  went  to  the  War  Department  last  Saturday,  a  week 
to-day,  and  consulted  in  a  friendly  way  with  General 
Grant ;  told  Grant  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  schemes 
and  threats  that  were  made,  and  must  be  aware  that  it 
was  his  (the  President's)  duty  to  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  Executive  and  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  resist  invasions  and  usurpations.  Should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  depose  or  arrest  him  before  trial  or 
conviction,  —  if  impeachment  were  attempted,  —  he  de- 
sired to  know  if  he  would  be  sustained  and  whether  officers 
in  high  position  would  obey  his  orders. 

He  says  Grant  met  him  frankly,  seemed  to  appreciate 
fully  the  question  and  the  object  of  his  inquiry;  said  he 
should  expect  to  obey  orders;  that  should  he  (Grant) 
change  his  mind  he  would  advise  the  President  in  season, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  make  arrangements. 

Under  these  declarations  the  President  thought  he 
might  rely  on  General  Grant.  He  could,  after  this  avowal, 
press  the  point  no  farther. 

In  this  I  think  he  was  correct.  Grant  will  make  good 
his  word,  and  act,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  good  faith.  I  so 
said  to  the  President,  and  expressed  my  gratification  that 
the  interchange  of  views  had  taken  place.  At  the  same 
time  I  requested  him  to  continue  and  increase  his  intim- 
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acy  with  Grant,  who  is  not  intelligent,  —  seems  to  be 
patriotic  and  right-minded,  but  the  Radicals  of  every 
description  are  laboring  to  mislead  him.  Defeated  in  the 
recent  elections,  and  with  public  opinion  setting  against 
the  obnoxious  measures,  the  scheming  intriguers  begin  to 
rally  aroimd  Grant,  —  speak  of  him  as  their  candidate 
for  President,  —  not  that  they  want  him,  but  they  are 
fearful  he  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Democrats. 

October  23,  Wednesday.  Randall  says  that  Boutwell 
disavows  any  intention  of  arresting,  or  attempting  to 
arrest,  the  President  before  impeachment  and  convic- 
tion. Says  it  cannot  be  done,  and  does  not  favor  the 
scheme  of  Stevens  to  that  purpose.  If  this  is  so,  the  con- 
versation of  the  President  with  General  Grant  is  already 
having  its  effects.  Boutwell  is  a  fanatic,  a  little  insin- 
cere, violent,  and  yet  has  much  of  the  demagogic  cun- 
ning. He  has  been,  and  is,  for  making  Grant  the  Radical 
candidate  for  President.  He  has  the  sagacity  to  see 
that  with  Grant  opposed  to  them  the  Radicals  would  be 
annihilated.  Grant  had  therefore,  I  infer,  admonished 
Boutwell  that  he  cannot  be  party  to  any  movement  for 
arresting  the  President  before  trial  and  conviction,  and 
will  not  be  an  instrument  in  such  a  work.  This  accounts 
for  BoutwelFs  declarations  to  Randall.  I  so  stated  to  the 
President  this  afternoon,  and  he  seemed  struck  with  my 
explanation. 

When  the  Cabinet  adjourned  yesterday,  the  President 
requested  me  to  remain,  and  submitted  to  me  a  letter 
of  some  length  addressed  to  the  heads  of  Departments. 
It  made  mention  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  the 
attempt  that  was  to  be  made  to  arrest  him,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
concluded  with  requesting  of  each  member  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  in  what  manner  each  would  advise  him 
to  proceed.  I  told  the  President  the  subject  was  important 
and  that  I  thought  he  would  be  justified  in  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  and  views  of  his  Cabinet  fully  and  ex- 
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plicitly,  especially  if  the  subject  was  pressed.  I  suggested 
that  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  perhaps  better 
to  put  the  subject  hypothetically  than  to  make  a  positive 
assertion  of  what  the  Radicals  intended.  Their  intrigues 
may  be  checked  or  modified,  or  abandoned.  He  concurred, 
and  will  hold  the  matter  under  consideration. 


uv 
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behind  it  —  Fortcr'a  SenrieeB  and  Ambition  —  Tlmlow  Weed  movii^ 
lor  Grant  —  The  Retiremoit  of  CapCahi  R.  W.  Meade,  VSJX^  oalad 
op  iorBeiwian  —  Bajraond  and  the  FhihMlelphia  ComroBtion. 

November  30,  Sabtrday.  A  long  and  serious  iUneas  has 
prevented  me  bom  recording  some  important  evoits. 
Yesterday,  thou^  weak  and  dd^ilitated,  I  for  the  fink 
thne  in  four  weeks  attended  a  Cabinet-meeting.  When  last 
attheooundl  loom  I  was  quite  ill;  came  hmne  and  went  on 
to  my  bed,  which  I  did  not  leave  for  twoity-one  days, 
except  once,  on  the  sevoith,  for  a  few  moments,  idiich 
did  me  no  good.  Thanks  to  a  good  God,  my  heaUh  is 
restored,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  faithful  nuning 
of  the  best  of  wives  and  the  kind  at  tention  of  my  physician* 

Little  of  interest  was  done  in  Cabinet  yesterday.  The 
President  and  all  the  Cabinet  manifested  great  pleasure 
on  sedng  me.  Each  of  them  has  been  friendly  in  calling 
during  my  illness,  the  President  sometimes  twice  a  day. 

To-day  the  President  laid  before  us  his  Annual  Message. 
A  sound,  strong,  good  document.  After  its  perusal,  and 
running  criticism,  he  submitted  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Cabinet,  stating  the  condition  of  affairs,  —  the  proposed 
impeachment  and  the  proposition  to  suspend  the  President, 
or  any  officer  when  impeached,  until  after  his  trial,  and 
judgment  by  the  Senate.  There  was  great  uncertainly 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  discussion. 

That  the  Pre^dent  should  submit  to  be  tried  if  the  House 
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preferred  articles  was  the  opinion  of  all.  That  he  should 
consent  to,  or  permit  himself  to,  be  arrested  or  suspended 
before  conviction  was  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  each 
and  all. 

General  Grant  said  it  would  be  clearly  ex  post  facto  to 
pass  a  law  for  suspension  in  the  case  of  the  President,  and, 
imless  the  Supreme  Court  sustained,  it  ought  not  to  be 
submitted  to.  If  Congress  should  pass  a  law  directing 
that  officers  should  be  suspended  whenever  the  House 
impeached  the  officer,  that  would  be  a  different  thing. 
Then  it  would  be  the  law,  known  in  advance. 

I  agreed  with  General  Grant  that  a  law  in  the  Presi- 
dent's case  would  be  ex  post  facto  and  therefore  to  be  re- 
sisted, if  attempted.  But  I  went  farther  and  denied  that 
Congress  had  authority  to  suspend  the  President,  —  the 
Executive,  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  —  on 
the  mere  party  caprice  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Randall  was  very  emphatic  in  denouncing  such  a 
movement  as  destructive  to  the  government. 

General  Grant  said  he  thought  a  mere  law  of  Congress 
would  not  justify  suspension  or  authorize  it,  but  that  there 
should  be  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  effect  it. 

We  all  assented  that  if  the  Constitution  so  ordered, 
submission  was  a  duty,  but  not  otherwise. 

A  few  days  since,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  have 
been  engaged  by  direction  of  the  House  to  search  the 
Union,  ransack  prisons,  investigate  the  household  of  the 
President,  examine  his  bank  accoimts,  etc.,  etc.,  to  see  if 
some  colorable  ground  for  impeachment  could  not  be 
found,  made  their  several  reports.  A  majority  were  for 
impeachment.  Until  just  before  the  report  was  submitted, 
a  majority  were  against,  but  at  the  last  moment,  Churchill, 
a  Member  from  the  Oswego,  New  York,  district  went  over, 
without  any  new  fact,  to  the  impeachers.  Speculators 
and  Wall  Street  operators  in  gold  had  expected  that  a  re- 
solution for  impeachment  would  cause  sudden  rise  in  gold. 
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TJnf oitunately  for  them,  no  liae  took  place,  but  thane  was 
a  falling-ofF.  If  Churchill  was  influenoedby  the  speculat- 
ors, as  is  genasliy  siqipoeed,  his  change  did  not  benefit 
tfa^,  and  in  eveiy  point  of  view  was  discreditable  to  him. 
Boutwdl,  who  made  the  report  to  the  House,  is  a  fan- 
atic,  impulsive,  violrait;  an  ardent,  nanownninded  parti- 
san, without  much  judgment;  not  devoid  of  talents,  with 
more  industry  than  capacity,  ambitious  of  notoriety,  with 
a  mind  without  comprehension  nor  well  trained;  an  ex- 
treme Radical,  destitute  of  fairness  where  party  is  involved. 
The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Williams  of  Pitts- 
burg, a  former  partner  of  Stanton's,  a  rank  disorganiaer, 
a  repudiator,  vindictive,  remorseless,  unscrupulous,  xe* 
gardless  of  constitutional  obligations  and  of  truth  as 
well  as  fairness,  who  was  put  upon  the  Committee  because 
he  had  these  qualities.  The  other  three  gentlemen  of  the 
majority  may  be  called  smoothbores,  —  men  of  small 
calibre  but  intense  partjrism.  The  report  and  its  conclu- 
sions condemn  themselves,  and  are  likely  to  fail,  even  in 
this  Radical  House.  Whether  such  would  have  been  thdr 
fate  had  the  elections  gone  differently  is  another  question. 
The  voice  of  the  people  has  cooled  the  Radical  mania,  and 
checked  their  wild  action. 

December  3,  Tuesday.  There  was  a  brief  session  of  the 
Cabinet  to-day.  The  Message  is  generally  well  received 
notwithstanding  its  decision  and  firm  tone.  Some  of  theex- 
treme  Radicals  are  angry  and  excited  by  reason  of  the  calm 
and  imanswerable  argument  of  the  Democrats.  I  have 
been  surprised  that  some  of  the  Radical  journals  have 
received  the  Message  so  meekly.  They  try  to  excuse  or 
relieve  themselves  by  declaring  that  the  lS:^dent  is  ir- 
ritable, ill-tempered,  and  that  in  opposing  the  military 
governments  and  schemes  to  establish  negro  supremacy 
he  is  putting  himself  in  antagonism  to  Congress. 

.  December  10,  Tuesday.  Am  slowly  recovering  strength. 
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Little  of  special  interest  was  done  in  the  Cabinet.  We  aie 
receiving  shocking  accounts  of  earthquakes  and  storms  in 
the  West  Indies.  Two  of  our  naval  steamers,  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  De  Soto,  are  reported  to  have  been  wrecked, 
—  thrown  ashore  and  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding 
waves.  Over  a  hundred  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  said  to 
have  taken  place.  Otur  accounts  are  by  telegraph  and  not 
entirely  reliable. 

December  12,  Thursday.  The  Piresident  requested  me  by 
note  to  call  on  him  at  eleven  to-day.  Stanbery  and  Brown!- 
ing  were  also  there  by  invitation.  The  President  sub- 
mitted a  message  to  the  Senate,  commimicating  some  of 
his  reasons  for  suspending  the  Secretary  of  War.  (No 
removal  has  yet  taken  place.)  It  is  an  able  docmnent. 
He  first  asked  my  opinion,  and  I  so  stated,  but  in  view  of 
the  traits  and  peculiar  attitude  of  Grant,  in  whom  the 
President  had  not  lost  all  confidence,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  ad 
interim  had  performed  the  duties  acceptably,  and  that  the 
reforms  he  had  made  and  the  economy  he  had  practiced 
were  of  benefit  to  the  country.  He  says  he  has  dismissed 
some  forty  supernumerary  clerks.  Both  S.  and  B.  ^con- 
curred in  the  suggestion.  S.  said  it  was  a  wise  suggestion. 
A  brief  statement  was  accordingly  added  to  the  close.  I 
should  have  made  it  more  full  and  declared  that  General 
Grant  had  my  confidence  thus  far  in  administering  the 
office,  if  such  is  the  fact,  and  thus  have  hitched  him  to 
the  Administration.  It  would  have  made  an  issue  between 
him  and  the  Stanton  Radicals. 

Governor  Dennison,  who  is  here,  tells  me  that  when 
Stanton  was  suspended,  he  coaxed  and  wheedled  the  com- 
mendatory letter  from  Grant,  when  taking  possession  of 
the  Department,  but  did  not  make  the  return  which  Grant 
expected. 

December  13,  Friday.  After  disposing  of  business  in  the 
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Cabinet^  spoke  to  the  Preffldent  in  regard  to  the  commun- 
ication to  the  Senate  concerning  Stanton's  refusal  to  re- 
sign. He  said  he  by  no  means  intended  it  should  be  with- 
held from  the  public.  I  suggested  that  the  Radicals  did 
not  intend  his  communication  should  appear  until  Stanton 
could  reply  and  in  some  way  weaken  or  stave  off  the  effect 
of  his  statement. 

Some  days  since,  Seward  submitted  his  last  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Stanley  relative  to  the  Alabama  claims. 
Stanley  declines  to  submit  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  arbitration.  Seward  insists  that  everything  shall 
be  included.  Mr.  Stanbery  inquired  whether  we  had  not 
a  case  strong  enough  without  insisting  on  the  second  point. 
Seward  said,  whether  we  had  or  not,  he  wanted  that  point 
should  go  with  the  other.  Stanbery  asked  if  we  were  not 
weak  on  the  second  point.  Seward  thought  not.  Some 
discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  which  Seward 
denounced.  Stanbery  could  not  recall  the  facts.  I  stated 
that  the  declaration  of  blockade,  which  was  an  interna- 
tional question,  instead  of  a  closure  of  the  ports,  which  was 
a  domestic  question,  was  claimed  in  accordance  with  the 
views,  and  a  justification  of  the  action,  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. "That  is  the  distinction,"  said  Stanbery,  ''the 
point  that  was  in  my  mind." 

December  17,  Tuesday.  The  President  to-day  read  a 
communication  which  he  proposed  to  send  into  Congress, 
commending  Hancock  for  the  views  expressed  in  his  gen- 
eral order  and  his  deference  to  the  civil  law.  Should  he 
send  it  in,  he  will  exasperate  the  Radicals,  but  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  a  contrast  between  the  action  of 
Hancock  and  the  other  military  generals  now  at  the  head 
of  departments. 

December  19,  Thursday.  Having  dispatched  some  busi- 
ness to-day  with  the  President,  I  was  about  leaving,  when 
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he  requested  me  to  remam.  He  had,  however,  nothmg 
special  to  communicate,  but  evidently  desired  a  few  mo- 
ments  for  conversation.  We  ran  over  several  subjects. 
His  communication  respecting  the  suspension  of  Stanton, 
I  took  occasion  to  compliment,  and  [I  said  I  thought]  that 
its  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  good.  He  spoke  of  his 
message  in  regard  to  Hancock,  which  he  evidently  thinks 
is  a  skillful  movement.  I  spoke  of  it  as  less  effective  than 
the  other,  and  [said]  that  the  Radicals,  finding  themselves 
weak  with  Stanton,  would  make  fierce  attack  on  this;  but 
that  would  lead  to  criticism  on  the  other  viceroy  generals 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Yes,  he  added,  and  would  bring  out  before  the  country 
the  weakness  of  General  Grant,  who,  he  was  sorry  to  per- 
ceive, was  becoming  identified  with  the  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  measures  of  the  military  commanders.  This  is 
true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  consideration  had  its 
effect  in  producing  the  Hancock  Message.  He  told  me, 
what  he  has  before  repeatedly  said,  that  Grant  had  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  of  Stanton,  yet  he  had  been  induced  to 
write  him  (the  President)  that  improper  letter,  which  has 
just  been  published.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  Grant  had  been  seduced  by  Stanton  to  write  that 
letter.  Governor  Dennison  had  told  me  of  the  letter  and  of 
Grant's  regret  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  write  it,  — 
a  fact  which  had  reached  him  through  some  of  Grant's 
staff  by  way  of  Garfield.  In  no  other  way  could  D.  have 
known  of  such  a  letter,  for  he  gave  me  this  information 
some  time  before  Grant's  private  letter  was  published. 

December  20,  Friday.  Whilst  in  Cabinet-meeting,  the 
President  handed  me  a  letter  from  Forsyth  of  Alabama, 
imploring  him  to  grant  and  extend  to  the  p>eople  of  that 
military  district  relief  from  the  malgovemment,  oppres- 
sion, and  outrage  of  General  Pope.  He  subsequently 
handed  the  letter  around  to  some  others.  I  heard  Stanbery 
say  to  Browning  he  was  glad  to  see  this;  that  the  true  course 
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was  to  let  it  go  on ;  that  the  country  would  overwhdm  Rad- 
iealism  as  soon  as  it  could  be  reached.  Seward,  Grant,  and 
Randall  left  inunediatdy  on  the  completion  of  t^e  necessary 
official  business.  Stanbery  and  Browning  had  put  on  their 
overcoats  and  taken  their  hats  to  leavei  when  I  fdt  that 
there  really  should  be  something  said  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  General  Fope^a  dominions,  and  asked 
the  gentlemen  if  they  had  read  Forsyth's  letter.  Stanbery 
pronqptly  replied  that  he  had;  that  everything  was  working 
wdl;  that  the  Presidoit  must  not  move  a  finger;  let  the 
Radicals  have  thdr  own  way,  they  are  killing  themselves, 
etc.  To  all  this  Browning  assented.  I  inquired  what  in  the 
mean  time  was  to  become  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  We 
weve  not  bearing  their  suffering.  Is  the  President  dis- 
diaipng  his  duty,  and  we  ours,  if  we  quietly  witness  these 
wrongs,  these  palpable  vi^dations  of  ccMistitutional  rights, 
and  the  subversion  of  society  and  govemmmt,  witiioot 
trying  to  prevent  it?  Both  S.  and  B.  insisted  that  it  was 
best  and  most  politic  to  let  tiiese  enormities  go  on;  the 
indignatkin  of  the  country  was  rising.  I  said  the  indigna- 
tian  <rf  the  suffering  South,  but  the  non-suffering  North 
were  not  indignant. 

McCullodi  said  there  were  two  ades  to  the  question.  He 
had  his  doubts  whether  the  President  should  remain  pass- 
ive, and,  allnding  to  a  remark  of  mine  that  the  President 
riiould  always  do  ri^t,  —  that  he  must  not  pennit  or  do 
evil  that  good  mi^t  come,  —  McC.  said  he  had  been 
alarmed  wfaoi  the  President  removed  gS&eiidan,  a  meas- 
ure which  I  advised  but  vrtiich  he  and  others  o^iosed; 
that  he  had  i^iprehended  the  measure  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  Adminktraticm,  but  it  had  not  injured,  it  had 
strengthened,  the  President  and  damaged  the  ^^^M'lilff, 
In  view  oi  the  effect  in  that  case,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  it  was  not  best  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  Pope.  Staii- 
bcsy  aad  B.  woe  vehement  and  earnest  in  their  protests; 
daimed  the  respcmsibility  and  odium  was  irtiony  on  the 
Radimh    I  again  asked,  if  the  Pteadent  could  relieve 
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them  and  did  not,  if  he  was  released  from  responsibility. 
What  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  people  and  the  record 
of  history,  if  the  President,  knowing  these  wrongs  and 
having  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the  tyrant,  failed  to  do  it? 
As  a  political  move,  they  said,  it  would  be  injudicious,  and 
left,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  belief  that  I  am  a  rash 
and  injudicious  adviser.  It  is,  however,  the  old  difference. 
They  are  Whigjs;  I  am  a  Democrat.  They  are  afraid  to 
trust  the  people  on  a  question  of  right;  I  hold  it  our  safdy 
and  strength. 

December  24,  Tuesday.  A  few'  Members  of  Congress  re- 
main in  the  city,  but  most  have  left  for  Christmas  vacation. 
The  adjournment  and  an  interview  with  their  constituents 
may  do  them  and  the  country  good.  The  elections  of  the 
year  and  the  immistakable  evidence  of  condemnation  by 
the  people  have  annoyed  them,  but  there  is  not  among 
them  the  patriotism,  ability,  and  independence  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  control  of  intriguing  conspirators, 
who  by  secret  caucuses  have  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  try  to  do  right.  Among  the 
Radicals  there  is  little  statesmianship.  They  are  striving 
to  retain  their  usurped  power  by  outrageous  measiu^  and 
violence. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  still  aspires  to  be  the  Radical  candi- 
date for  President,  but  few,  however,  of  the  Radicals  are 
disposed  to  gratify  his  aspirations.  Among  bankers, 
speculators,  and  a  certain  class  of  capitalists  he  finds  sup- 
porters, and  he  has  a  quasi  strength  among  the  Southern 
Radicals  and  negroes.  The  Republicans,  or  the  conserva- 
tive element  of  what  was  the  Republican  Party,  are  favor- 
ing General  Grant.  Comprising  the  largest  segment,  they 
will  be  likely  to  control  party  action  to  the  disgust  of  the 
earnest  Radicals,  who,  however,  dare  not  oppose  the  move- 
ment. Grant  himself  is  not  only  willing  but  grows  daily 
more  and  more  anxious;  his  aspirations,  although  he  strives 
to  conceal  them,  are  equal  to  and  even  surpass  those  of  the 
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Chief  Justice.  His  reticenoe  is  all  a  matter  of  calculation; 
he  fears  to  commit  himself  on  an3rthing  lest  he  should  lose 
votes.  But  popular  opinion  moves  him.  A  year  since  he 
believed  that  the  country  was  fully  committed  to  Radical- 
ism,  and  under  that  conviction  he  became  identified  with 
the  Radicals,  changing  his  previously  expressed  opinions 
and  acting  with  them  until  the  recent  fall  elections.  Those 
results  astonished  no  man  more  than  Grant,  and  he  has 
felt  uneasy  under  his  hasty  committals,  while  striving  to 
be  reserved.  Stanton,  whom  he  dislikes,  has  managed 
to  get  him  committed,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had 
Grant  better  understood  public  sentiment.  But  in  Wash« 
bmne  and  other  little  Radicals  he  has  had  surroundingps 
that  controlled  him. 

I  am  becoming  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Grant  may 
prove  a  dangerous  man.  He  is  devoid  of  patriotism,  is 
ignorant  but  cunning,  yet  greedy  for  office  and  power.  In 
discussion,  from  time  to  time  in  Cabinet,  when  he  has  been 
necessarily  to  some  extent  drawn  out,  this  shadow  of  mili- 
tary absolutism  has  crossed  my  mind.  It  struck  me  more 
forcibly  to-day  when  the  military  government  of  the  South 
was  under  consideration.  General  Hancock  thinks  he  shall 
want  another  regiment  or  battalion  of  white  troops.  Gen- 
eral Canby  writes  a  doleful  account  of  destitution  and 
need  of  help  for  the  poor.  General  Ord  wishes  to  be  relieved. 
I  could  see  that  Grant  was  not  displeased  that  Hancock 
called  for  more  troops,  and  also  that  the  wish  of  Ord  met 
his  approval.  He  gave  Ord  the  credit  of  being  very  hon- 
est, but  unsteady  and  fond  of  change.  Thought  it  best  to 
send  him  to  the  Pacific  and  recall  McDonald  to  supply  his 
place.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Gillem  would  discharge 
the  duties.  The  President  asked  if  Gillem  could  not  as  well 
fill  Pope's  place  as  Ord's.  Grant,  who  knew  the  President's 
purpose,  grinned  and  said  he  did  not  know  how  that  was. 
On  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  freedmen,  especially  re- 
ferred to  by  Canby,  and  alluded  to  by  the  others,  with  a 
very  telling  letter  from  General  Gillem  on  the  condition  of 
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affairs,  there  was  much  said,  a  good  deal  of  which  was  not 
pertinent.  Grant  remarked  he  had  seen  General  Howaidi 
who  had  some  f imds  which  would  hold  out  until  Congress 
came  together,  when,  undoubtedly,  provision  would  be 
made.  Stanbery  said  the  people  of  the  South  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  he  could  see  no  permanent  relief  for 
them  except  from  the  Treasury,  which  the  p>eople  would 
not  long  stand. 

Seward  said  there  were  always  distiu-banoes  in  times  of 
scanty  provisions;  that  this  was  always  felt  most  in  the 
cities  and  often  ran  into  riots.  He  told  a  story  of  a  man 
who  wished  on  a  stormy  night  to  send  a  message  and  prof* 
f ered  a  guinea,  the  usual  fee,  to  the  messenger,  who  wanted 
two.  This  he  refused  to  give,  and  the  two  parted  in  hi^ 
anger  with  each  other.  After  several  hours  the  gentleman 
gave  in,  tendered  the  two  guineas,  and  the  messenger,  who 
wanted  the  money,  accepted  it  and  did  the  duty.  The 
planters  and  negroes,  he  guessed,  would  after  a  while  feel 
the  need  of  each  other  and  come  together. 

I  expressed  dislike  of  the  views  taken,  for  only  temporary 
and  superficial  relief  was  talked  of,  or  proposed,  for  an  en- 
during evil.  The  whole  fabric  of  civil  government,  indus- 
trial employment,  and  social  society  has  been  overthrown, 
upturned,  and  prostrated  by  the  penurious,  partisan  le^s- 
lation  of  Congress,  and  the  talk  of  relief  by  feeding  the  lazy 
and  destitute  negroes  for  a  few  weeks  was  an  absurdity. 
There  was  no  probability  that  the  planter  and  the  negro 
would  come  together  and  act  harmoniously  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  exerting  its  power  to  make  them  an- 
tagonistic. Grant  once  or  twice  interrupted  me,  and  I  could 
see  did  not  like  my  remarks.  So  also  with  Seward,  who  is 
always  a  temporizer,  but  Grant  is  acting  with  a  purpose, 
and  in  concert  with  Radicals  and  the  military. 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  Stanton  has  returned.  He  has 
been  in  Washington  but  little  since  his  suspension.  It  is 
said  he  fears  personal  chastisement  from  persons  whom 
while  in  office  he  has  insulted  and  wronged.  This,  I  think» . 
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can  hardly  be  the  ease,  for  he  knows  himself  to  be  still  in 

office.  He  cannot  do  otherwise  than  make  some  answer  to 
the  Ptesidoit's  commmiication  respecting  him* 

The  Ptesidoit  informed  me  a  few  days  since  that  Stan- 
ton's bull  against  Sherman  for  the  treaty  with  Johnston 
was  without  his  authority  or  knowledge.  That  being  the 
fact,  it  was  a  piece  of  anrogance  and  impudence  which  at 
the  time  ou^t  to  have  been  rdbuked.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  issued  with  the  sanation  of  the  Pre^d^it,  I  had  wiUi 
othen  submitted  to  it  as  an  administrative  measure  and 
attempted  to  justify  it. 

The  House  of  Bepresentadves  soon  after  Congress  met 
passed  a  resolution  to  curtail  work  at  the  navy  yards.  It 
came  oiq[xntundy,  for  we  were  about  issuing  orders  to 
leduce  woik,  whidi  always  creates  distress  at  this  season* 
I  was  not  unwilling  that  Congress,  which  is  c^>tioiii 
towards  the  Dqiartment,  should  take  its  share  of  respow- 
ibility  wfaoi  its  resection  was  uncalled-for  and  passed  for 
self-gloiifiGatioo.  As  I  eipected,  the  dismissed  workmeo 
are  full  €i  complaints  and  snflCering,  and  to  some  exteni 
have  annoyed  the  Memben. 

Senator  Nye  intiodneed  while  I  was  fiA  a  bill  to  estab- 
fish  a  Board  <rf  Survey,  in  other  wcmis  a  Board  of  Adnmv 
aky.  to  be  composed  at  the  Admiral,  or  Vice-Admiral,  as 
prerident,  and  two  rear-admirals.  This  Board  k  to  tniper* 
viae  and  control  the  bureaos,  and  virtually  ntptrm^  the 
Secretary.  It  i§  to  perform  no  labor  and  to  be  exempt 
from  all  regponabffity.  I  have  no  <iiffieulty  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  thk  bdl  to  Viee-Admiial  Pester,  who  is  uneasy^ 
srhrmine,  ambitioas,  wasteful  in  eaqienditure,  partial  and 
prejudiced  as  regarvfe  offices,  a  most  unfit  adnodoastratiMr 
of  civil  aSaits,  thoQ^  biave  and  fnfl  of  ic0Qiarees  as  a  mm* 
mander.  For  tvo  or  thr«w;  veeks  he  had  cfaanKr  cf  the 
Bnrean  of  Detail,  and  his  action  was  demrvaltncg  and 


A§  SypcifMfr^frnt  of  tise  Xaial  Aeadeoiy  he  has  beat 

tiicre  has  been  flMck  to  do^  and  he 
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been  enabled  to  make  large  expenditures.  But  I  have  be^[i 
compelled  to  check,  Umit,  and  to  some  extent  regulate 
these  matters.  I  am  held  accountable  for  expenses;  he 
derives  credit  for  whatever  is  done.  This  is  right  enou^,  if 
rightly  understood.  I  have  allowed  him  to  have  his  selec* 
tion  of  officers,  almost  without  restraint,  and  cliquism  is 
the  result.  His  officers  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  good 
officers  in  the  service,  and  tiiose  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  and  under  his  immediate  command  he  com- 
mends indiscriminately;  and,  in  violation  of  regulations,  he 
gives  them  individually,  one  and  all,  indorsement,  to  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  Department. 

In  war  and  afloat,  Porter  is,  though  always  presuming, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service  and  gallantly  won  his 
position.  I  have  always  given  him  full  credit  for  his  services 
and  shown  my  appreciation  of  him  as  an  officer.  At  the 
Naval  Academy  he  has  done  well  because  there  has  been 
much  to  do,  but,  as  the  work  is  being  completed  and  he  is 
relieved  from  employment,  he  grows  restless  and  desires 
action  in  a  sphere  to  which  he  is  not  adapted.  This  crude 
bantling  of  his,  which  Nye  has  introduced,  is  a  miserable 
contrivance  to  get  place  and  power  for  himself  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  War,  when  we  were  buUding  a  hundred 
vessels  yearly,  had  five  hundred  vessels  in  commission,  and 
fifty  thousand  seamen  in  service,  no  such  board  was 
needed;  they  would  have  been  a  positive  drag  and  hin- 
drance. Now,  when  we  are  building  no  new  vessels,  laimch- 
ing  but  two  or  three  a  year  of  those  commenced  and  on  the 
stocks,  the  idea  of  such  a  board  is  absurd.  Our  Admiral 
and  Vice- Admiral  will  be  wanted  on  active  duty  in  war, 
when  such  a  board,  if  of  any  use,  would  have  most  to  do. 
It  is  bureau,  not  naval,  service  that  is  sought. 

December  27,  Friday.  Great  complaints  of  distress  and 
suffering  at  the  South  are  made,  not  without  cause.  Gen- 
eral demoralization  is  the  result  of  vicious  partisan  legisla- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  General  Grant,  though 
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aecreUve,  is  folly,  aiuiprobaMyinetrievab^^^ 
the  Radical  policy,  and  thege  are  immiiifaikiilfe  faidicatiopB 
that  he  was  in  the  original  movement  to  overthrow  the 
States  and  establish  martial  law  by  CcmgresBional  enact- 
ments. Goieral  Qrd  asks  to  be  rdieved  fnmi  his  place  in 
Miamwppi  and  Arkansas.  Goieral  Grant  says  he  has 
Btked  this  rqieatedly  fear  four  or  five  mraths  past,  and  he, 
(kant,  now  advises  and  urges  that  he  may  be  rdieved. 
Why  Grant  should  be  so  extremely  urgent  now,  while  he 
has  never  before  mentioned  it,  I  cannot  telL  The  Pteadent^ 
irtule  be  seemed  not  amdoos  to  rdieve  Qrd,  who  aiqiean  to 
he  consdentioas,  said  he  most  get  rid  <rf  Pcqie.  ThisGrant 
did  not  qppoee,  bat  be  did  not  readfly  concur  in  or  advise^ 

J.  F.  Babcock  of  New  Haven  gave  me  some  days  since  an 
aeooont  ol  an  interview  he  had  with  Thurlow  Weed  on  the 
day  preceding  the  Ghrant  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute. 
Baboock  and  Weed  have  been  old  friends  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  personal  and  iiolitJcaL  The  two  met  in  New 
Yoik,  and  W.  asked  B.  to  cafl  npon  him,  which  be  £d,  and 
foond  W.  bu^  giving  direetitHis  to  persons  in  regard  to  the 
meeting,  enjoining  the  necessity  <rf  having  Stewart  to  pie- 
ode,  —  that  it  must  be  personafly  seen  to,  etc.,  e^ 

AJPter  the  others  had  l^t,  the  two  entered  upon  pcditical 
matters,  —  the  Grant  movement,  the  meeting,  etc  Weed 
said  he  had  takoi  up  Grant  as  he  did  General  Tsykar;  had 
tdd  him,  as  be  told  Taykv,  to  make  no  declarations,  to 
write  no  letters,  and«  if  he  strictly  followed  his  advice  and 
directions,  Ac  would  elect  him.  B.  asked  if  the  country  was 
not  getting  tired  of  the  military,  —  if  the  military  govern- 
ments of  the  South  were  not  sickening  the  nalitHL.  For  his 
own  part,  B.  said,  be  was  tired  <rf  generals  for  ctvfl  soriee^ 
—  wanted  some  other  material  fat  Preadent.  Weed  be- 
came  exQted,  accused  him  of  being  misled,  etc,  etc  lam 
reminded  ot  this  by  seeing  a  call  tcfr  Grant  meetingi  by 
Stewart  and  others  of  die  Cooper  Institute  meeting.  The 
can  says  tber  wish  to  take  the  Grant  movexnoit  out  of  the 
hands  of  poUticians.  Yet  the  whde  {Hoceeding  is  com- 
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m^Qced,  fed,  and  carried  on  by  the  most  scheming,  intrigu- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  partisan  politician  in  the  coimtry, 
who  has  cunningly  contrived  to  persuade  Stewart,  Vander- 
bilt,  Moses  Taylor  to  be  used  without  their  knowing  who 
used,  or  is  using,  them. 

December  31,  Tuesday.  The  retirement  of  R.  W.  Meade  * 
was  called  up  to-day  for  revision.  The  Attorney-General 
had  his  law-books  and  documents,  was  anxious  to  find 
some  book  or  authority  to  justify  the  President  if  he  would 
order  a  review  or  reexamination  of  the  case.  He  made 
quite  an  argument;  went  into  specialties  on  certain  sections 
of  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864;  thought  the  President  could 
exercise  authority,  etc.,  etc.  I  could  perceive  from  certain 
promptings  and  suggestions  of  the  President  that  he  and 
the  Attorney-General  had  been  in  consultation  on  the  sub* 
ject,  having  been  urged  thereto,  not  only  by  Captain  M. 
and  his  family,  but  by  his  brother-in-law.  Judge  Meigs,  and 
especially  by  his  brother.  General  Meade. 

It  was  the  old  question  over  again  of  favoritism  and 
family  influence  at  the  expense  of  good  administration 
and  established  usage.  I  told  them  that  Captain  Meade 
was  retired  by  law;  nevertheless  the  President  could,  if  he 
chose,  order  a  reexamination,  but  after  all  I  did  not  see 
how  it  could  affect  the  case,  or  how  it  would  if  another 
board  had  immediately  been  ordered.  Should  we  now  have 
another  board,  let  the  result  be  as  it  might,  whether  like 
that  of  the  former  board  or  opposed  to  it,  a  commodore  is 
to  be  appointed,  for  there  is  a  vacancy.  Meade  is  not  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  The  President  must  either  nominate 
him  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  board  or  he  must 
override  their  report  and  pass  Meade  for  the  next  man. 
The  Senate  is  to  act  on  the  case,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
what  would  be  its  action.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  usage 
of  the  Department  set  aside  in  any  case,  very  sorry  to  see 

^  Captain  Richard  Worsam  Meade  was  a  brother  of  General  George  G. 
Meade.  He  had  been  retired  on  December  11. 
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it  in  such  a  case  as  this,  which  has  really  no  merit  or  claim 
whatever.  It  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  cause  to  regret.  These  exceptional  cases, 
whatever  might  be  the  influence  of  family  or  friends, 
should  not  be  permitted. 

But  the  result,  which  I  foresaw  from  the  first  was  to  be 
the  case,  was  a  reSxamination  by  order  of  the  President* 
The  Attorney-General,  instead  of  ri^tly  advising  the 
President,  has  been  flattered  by  General  Meade^s  atten- 
tions and  solicitations  and  those  of  others.  So  it  was  in 
Goldsborou^'s  case.  The  Administration  loses  respect  by 
pving  way  when  its  duty  is  plain  to  stand  firm. 

Af tar  Cabinet^neeting,  the  President  intimated  a  wkh 
that  I  would  remain.  The  subject  of  the  removal  of  Pope 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  was  talked 
over. 

I  asked  the  Freeadait  if  be  had  seen  Raymond^s  letter 
in  v^ard  to  the  Philaddi^ua  Convention  and  his  suhse- 
qoent  action.  He  said  he  had.  I  remained  Uiat  it  did  ni>t, 
as  he  knew,  disappoint  me  to  learn  that  Raymond  had 
hdped  destroy  the  good  effects  ct  that  oooivention  and  that 
he  relapsed  into  Radicalisn* 

Doolittle  and  others  were  deceived  in  that  matter.  Iwaa 
satisfied  of  it  when  the  call  was  hmaed.  Postmaster^Geo* 
cral  Randall  was  the  tfxA  of  Seward,  who  was  himself  jsk 
flnoiced  by  Weed^  to  wiAgaA  tl^jee  who  commeomd  io 
gpod  faith.  Cowan  and  TkxJatOe  were  with  me  in  their 
toirnc^jcs.  Bat  Randafl  with  a  set  of  fetkiwi,  toob  ol 
Seward  siA  himself,  wiyicn  I  uever  Vj^^/r*:  or  m»e^  met 
with  in  any  cogsgohatioo,  earrii^  their  prAat.  iMjffJaXtit 
dKirzsht  h  a  great  thing  to  seron^  Rarmond  and  tb^  AVv 
York  Tiw^jt.  ai»L  to  (M  him  en&t^  tiKr  <afl  wan  sr^tmed, 
prinopues  v^n^  ixsasMd,  nod  in.  XZ0:  etui  Ra^isMKi  mad 
^beTv^^jt  iirwiUEd  i&  fcsricc  fixst  dnp^  nseii  wiii^  i^^ 
not  Larrv:  biKCL  dnernnL 


LV 

Senator  Grimes  wishes  to  reorganize  the  Eng^eer  Corps  of  the  Navy  — 
Jealousy  between  the  line  Officers  and  the  Engineers  —  The  Indian 
''War"  —  Stanton's  Case  in  Congress  —  Charles  Francis  Adams  r^ 
signs  the  Ministry  to  England  —  The  President  considers  appointing 
General  McClellan  to  the  Place  —  John  Sherman's  Instability  —  Grant 
leaves  the  War  Department  —  His  Explanation  <^  his  Course,  made  in 
Cabinet  —  Will  Stanton  resign?  —  The  Naval  Estimates  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  —  Grant  keeps  away  from  the  White 
(.House  —  Mrs.  Welles's  Reception  —  Grant's  Interview  with  Stanton  — 
The  Political  Situation  in  Connecticut  —  Grant  writes  the  President 
denying  the  Reports  of  his  Action  in  abandoning  his  Position  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim, 

January  1,  1868,  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Welles  and  myself 
paid  respects  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Judiciary 
to  the  President  at  eleven  this  morning.  The  arrange- 
ments for  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion  not  very 
well  systematized,  but  better,  I  think,  than  last  year. 

The  morning  was  unpleasant,  and  after  the  severe  snow- 
storm of  yesterday,  the  streets  were  not  in  good  condition. 
About  noon  the  weather  came  off  pleasant. 

Received  company  until  nearly  4  p.m.,  conmiencing  at 
twelve.  Some  f  oiu*  hundred  calls.  Found  myself  very  tired 
and  exhausted  at  the  close,  not  having  fully  recovered 
my  strength  after  my  recent  illness. 

January  2,  Thursday.  Some  talk  with  Senator  Grimes 
of  a  general  character  concerning  naval  matters.  He  is  in- 
tensely hostile  tolsherwood  and  the  whole  Engineer  Corps, 
being  stimulated  by  Porter,  and  has  in  view  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  thorough  reorganization  of  the  corps. 
I  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  has  any  well-defined  plan. 
Thinks  there  are  too  many  engineers.  Says  there  are  fewer 
in  the  French  service;  but  the  French  have  an  auxiliary 
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force  called  mechanicians  who  answer  the  purpose  of  our 
second  and  third  assistants* 

Grimes  has  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  certain  line 
officers  against  the  en^neers,  who  are  becoming  a  formid- 
able power  and  rivals  with  the  line  officers  in  the  service. 
His  nephew  Walker,  now  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
influ^iced  by  Porter,  is  the  moving  spirit  with  GrimeB. 
The  differences  whidi  are  growing  up  between  the  Hne 
officers  and  the  eng^l6er8,  fostered  by  Porter,  who  has  but 
little  administrative  capacity  or  sense,  can  be  prevented 
in  but  one  way,  and  that  I  have  suggested  in  my  reports 
two  and  three  years  since.  The  officers  must  themselves 
become  enj^neers  as  well  as  sailors,  —  be  able  to  direct  the 
motor  power  below  as  well  as  above  the  deck. 

This  proposition  did  not  meet  with  favor  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  line  officers.  I  hardly  supposed  it  would, 
for  they  had  become  too  old  to  learn,  or  had  no  talent  for 
mechanism  or  learning.  Still,  the  necessity  of  the  case 
I  hoped  would  lead  to  sensible  conclusions.  The  engineers 
were  as  averse  to  being  absorbed  as  the  officers  to  absorb- 
ing them. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  only  true  solution  of  a  great  difficulty, 
but  to  accomplish  it  time,  energy,  perseverance,  and  will 
are  requisite,  backed  and  sustained  by  Ck)ngress  and  by 
better  coimsel  than  Porter's  among  naval  men.  A  younger 
man  than  myself  must  embark  in  this  conffict,  and  the 
policy,  once  commenced,  must  be  carried  forward  by  suc- 
ceeding Secretaries.  I  ^ould  have  pressed  the  subject, 
which  I  had  initiated,  but,  besides  encoimtering  the  op- 
position of  officers  and  engineers.  Congress  became  so 
constituted  and  other  questions  so  interwoven,  that  the 
subject  coidd  not  at  this  time  be  successfully  carried  for- 
ward. 

I  have  no  idea  that  Grimes  can  present  a  successful  plan. 
He  may  reorganize  the  Engineer  Department,  sift  it  of 
some  of  its  old  and  trashy  members,  but  he  cannot  have 
a  steam  navy  without  engineers,  and  they  are,  and  will  be. 
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a  body  to  be  in  constant  rivalry  and  collision  with  the 
naval  line  officers. 

January  3,  Friday.  Little  of  interest  in  Cabinet. 
Dined  with  Mrs.  W.  at  the  President's.  The  dinner  was 
complimentary  to  General  Sherman.  Only  he  and  his 
daughter,  his  father-in-law  Thomas  Ewing,  Stanbery  and 
lady,  who  were  old  township  acquaintances  of  Sherman's, 
were  present,  except  the  President  and  his  daughters.  It 
was  a  pleasant  party.  General  Sherman  says  it  is  the  fibrst 
time  he  has  ever  dined  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  The 
President  is  desirous  of  making  close  friendship  with  Sher- 
man, and  may  succeed,  but  he  cannot  detach  him  from 
General  Grant,  even  if  disposed.  Although  the  two  men 
are  imlike,  there  is  between  them  close  identification. 

January  7,  Tuesday.  After  council,  at  which  nothing  of 
special  interest  occmred,  some  conversation  took  place 
relative  to  the  banquet  to-morrow  evening.  The  Attorney- 
General  concludes  to  go  and  come  out  squarely.  I  had 
previously  advised  it,  and  told  him  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
position.  He  said,  '*We  are  all  aware  of  that." 

I  have  this  evening  written  a  brief  letter  to  the  banquet. 
These  letters  are  always  troublesome,  but  the  committee 
made  special  request,  and  I  perceived  that  the  President 
wished  it. 

January  10,  Friday.  Browning  submitted  and  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  the  Indian  Commission,  which 
has  been  in  session,  composed  of  Generals  Sherman,  Har- 
vey, Terry,  etc.  It  shows  that  the  Indian  war  was  no  war 
at  all;  that  our  people,  not  the  Indians,  were  in  fault;  that 
in  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  months 
ago  bet;ween  Stanton  and  Browning,  the  latter  was  right, 
—  that  Stanton  really  desired  an  Indian  war.  After 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  killed 
a  n\unber,  and  our  army  succeeded  in  killing  six  Indians. 
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This  war  will  cost  the  country  scarcely  less  than  fifty 
millions.  The  people  will  in  due  time  learn  the  value  of 
''Camot/'  the  divine  Stanton.  Senator  Howard  has  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  reply  to  the  President's  communication 
stating  the  reasons  for  removing  Stanton,  which  he  calls 
a  ''Report/'  This  he  has  given  to  the  public  before  either 
the  Senate  or  his  committee  has  seen  it.  He  now  complains 
that  certain  newspaper  correspondents  have  been  guilty 
of  breach  of  confidence.  But  he  is  the  first  and  chief  crim* 
inal  in  this  matter.  His  argument  states  a  falsehood  in  re- 
lation to  the  New  Orleans  telegram.  He  asserts  that  ''at 
once"  was  interpolated.  This  is  not  true;  I  have  seen  the 
telegram  which  Stanton  sent  the  President,  and  it  contains 
these  words. 

January  11,  Saturday.  Senator  Doolittle  called  at  my 
house  early  this  morning  and  says  the  Radicals  are  de- 
termined to  press  a  vote  in  Stanton's  case  to-day.  The 
Committee,  except  himself,  adopt  Howard's  argument,  and 
exhibit  an  unwillingness  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
reply  or  permit  a  minority  report.  He  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  President  and  have  an  immediate  interview. 
The  President  promptly  received  us  and  heard  D.'s  state- 
ment calmly.  I  thought  he  did  not  seem  displeased  that 
the  Radicals  were  hasty  and  violent.  "But,"  said  he, 
"does  the  Senate  propose  to  proceed  in  this  matter  with- 
out submitting  the  argument  and  statement  of  Senator 
Howard?" 

I  suggested  to  D.  that  he  had  best  present  a  resolution 
that  Howard's  docmnent,  or  a  copy,  should  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  any  comment  he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 
This  both  considered  proper.  D.  sajrs  that  they  have 
struck  out  that  portion  which  related  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  New  Orleans  telegram;  but  they  must  not  be  let  off  so. 
Howard's  falsehood  has  gone  abroad  to  the  country,  and 
should  be  officially  corrected.  The  President  brou^t  for- 
ward the  original  telegram  ^ven  him  by  Stanton,  and  also 
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a  certified  copy  of  what  was  received  at  the  War  Depart- 
menty  containing  the  words  alleged  to  be  interpolated. 

Doolittle  had  to  hurry  away  to  meet  his  committee. 
McCulloch  came  in  just  before  he  left,  and  while  we  were 
there  a  telegram  was  recieved  by  the  President  from  Gov- 
ernor Jenkins  of  Georgia  to  the  effect  that  General  Meade 
had  ordered  him  to  issue  a  warrant  on  the  Treasiurer  of  the 
State  for  the  payment  of  the  bogus  Convention,  and  threat* 
ening  the  Governor  with  removal  in  case  he  refused.  I  ex- 
pressed my  astonishment  and  a  hope  that  Meade  would  be 
asked  to  show  by  what  authority  he  issued  such  order  and 
by  what  authority  he  assmned  to  depose  the  Governor  of 
a  State.  McCulloch  said  nothing.  The  President  was  morti- 
fied and  chagrined  that  he  should  have  been  disappointed 
in  Meade,  who  follows  in  the  wake  of  Pope.  These  generals 
show  their  imfitness  for  civil  position,  and  their  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations  and  civil  and 
individual  rights.  This  is,  I  am  satisfied,  current  among 
these  generals  and  a  secret  moving  power  behind  them. 

As  McCulloch  and  I  were  leaving,  the  President  re- 
quested me  to  remain.  He  said  he  wished  to  inform  me 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Minister,  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  April,  or  May,  he  was  not  certain 
which,  and  asked  me  who  I  thought  would  be  a  proper  per- 
son for  the  place.  He  had,  he  said,  an  individual  in  his 
mind,  and  his  object  was  to  see  whether  my  mind  took  the 
same  direction.  I  remarked  that  the  subject  took  me  by 
surprise,  but  his  intimation  that  he  had  a  person  in  his 
mind  made  me  think  of  Mr.  Seward.  Not  that  Mr.  Seward 
would  be  my  selection  were  the  field  open,  but,  talking 
with  him  frankly  and  without  reserve,  we  both  knew  that 
Mr.  S.  was  a  weight  upon  him,  and  that  the  Democrats 
would  not  give  their  confidence  to  an  Administration 
which  retained  him  in  the  Cabinet.  As  a  political  move, 
I  thought  it  might  be  effected,  provided  S.  was  willing  to 
take  it,  which  was,  perhaps,  uncertain. 
^   Before  I  had  concluded,  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  his 
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face  and  by  his  manner,  that  our  minds  were  not  in  ac- 
cord, —  that  Seward  was  not  the  man  whom  he  proposed 
to  appoint;  and  he  said  S.  was  not  the  man  whom  he  had 
thou^t  of.  Running  hastily  over  prominent  characters, 
no  one  struck  me  as  particularly  fit,  whom  the  President 
would  be  likely  to  appoint,  and  I  so  told  him. 

He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  General  McClellan. 
I  told  him  I  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  but  it  appeared  to  me  a  bold  stroke  and 
perhaps  an  effective  one.  [I  said  that]  he  had  received  the 
votes  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  ooimtrymen  for  Chief  Ma^ 
trate,  which  was  an  indorsement  not  to  be  treated  lightly; 
that  he  had  the  affection  of  the  Army  at  one  time  more 
devotedly  than  Grant  or  any  other  officer;  that  he  had 
education  and  ability;  that  his  nomination,  whether  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  or  not,  would  be  conciliatory  and 
particularly  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who 
were  now  on  the  Union  side.  His  dilatoriness  as  a  general 
would,  perhaps,  commend  him  as  a  diplomat,  but  it  would 
be  urged  against  him;  and  his  unfortunate  letter  from  Mal- 
vern Hill  to  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  to  be  excused ;  but  none 
are  exempt  from  error.  I  then  told  him  of  a  conversation 
I  had  with  General  Sherman  at  Admiral  Dahlgren's 
nearly  two  years  ago,  which  I  noted  in  my  journal  at  the 
time,  and  which  was  an  extenuation  of  McClellan's  tardy 
movements.  The  President  said  he  had  mentioned  the 
subject  of  Adams'  resignation  to  no  one.  Mr.  Seward 
knew  it.  The  resignation  came  throu^  him,  and  he  had 
named  two  or  three  for  the  place,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  Hamilton  Fish.  I  told  him  such  an  appoint- 
ment would  not  be  objectionable,  but  would  have  no 
significance  except  for  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  willing  from 
personal  considerations  to  honor  Mr.  Fish. 

The  President  wished  me  to  consider  the  subject  of 
McClellan's  appointment,  and  communicate  with  him  soon. 
In  the  mean  time  he  wished  it  a  confidential  matter  be- 
tween us,  for  he  had  not  named  McC.  to  Seward  even.    \ 

8. 
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Some  farther  communication  took  place  in  relation  to 
J.  P.  Hale,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Bnrlingamei  and  others,  who 
he  said  had  all  better  come  home. 

January  13,  Monday.  The  Senate  did  not  get  to  a  vote 
on  Stanton's  case  on  Saturday,  but  they  doubtless  will  to- 
day or  to-night  from  what  I  learn.  There  is  little  doubt  the 
whole  subject  is  concocted  and  imderstood  by  the  Radicals. 
Some  of  them  may  dodge,  like  Sherman  and  WilliamSi^ 
who  are  committed  by  si)eeches  which  they  made  on  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill.  It  would  matter  little  with  Sher- 
man, however,  who  often  makes  an  argument  and  votes 
against  it,  is  not  steadfast  in  principle,  lacks  stability,  and 
is  imreasonably  partisan  in  his  votes. 

In  the  House,  under  the  discipline  and  stimulation  of 
the  Radical  leaders,  there  is  manifested  a  revolutionary 
and  violent  spirit.  Part  of  the  conspiracy  is  a  scheme 
v^ix)  change  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
Stevens  and  his  fellows  find  is  against  them.  A  new  Recon- 
struction bill,  an  act  to  legislate  Hancock  and  Rousseau 
out  of  office,  is  among  the  topics  which  were  before  that 
body.  Strict  party  tests  were  apphed  and  enforced,  and 
from  this  I  have  little  doubt  that  Stanton  will  have  every 
party  vote  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot  but  think, 
from  what  I  see  and  hear,  that  General  Grant  is  acting 
in  concert  with  them,  though  the  President  on  Saturday 
was  imwilling  to  believe  that  Grant  was  false  and  was  de- 
ceiving him.  McCuUoch  expressed  his  belief  on  Saturday 
that  Stanton,  if  reinstated,  would  immediately  resign.  I 
took  issue  with  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  Stanton  will  strive 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  retain  the  office.  He  may 
get  up  some  hollow  pretext  of  willingness  to  resign,  but 
it  will  be  untrue,  a  mere  pretext.  Stanton  wants  the  of- 
fice, which  he  will  recklessly  and  unscrupulously  use,  to 
keep  himself  in  power.  And  the  funds  of  the  nation  will 
enter  largely  into  the  elections.   Had  Stanton  been  in  the 

^  Senators  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  and  George  H.  Williams  of  Oregon. 
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War  Department  last  autumn,  election  results  would  prob- 
ably have  been  materially  different.  Grant  did  not,  and 
would  fear  to,  use  money  that  Stanton  would  use  without 


January  14,  Tuesday.  Gaieral  Grant  attended  the 
Cabinet-meeting  to-day,  but  stated  it  was  by  special  re- 
quest of  the  President.  The  Senate  had  notified  him  last 
ev^ng  that  the  reasons  for  suspending  Mr.  Stanton  were 
insufficient,  and  he  had  therefore  gone  early  to  the  War 
Dei)artment,  locked  the  doors,  and  given  the  keys  to  the 
Adjutant-General.  Subsequently  he  had  sent  General 
Comstock  to  the  President  with  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  had  received  a  request 
throu^  General  Comstock  when  he  returned  to  be  pre- 
sent to-day,  and  had  therefore  come  over,  though  he  was 
now  at  the  Headquarters  and  considered  himself  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  Secretary. 

The  President  asked  if  this  proceeding  conformed  to 
previous  understanding,  etc.  General  Grant,  without 
answering  directly,  said  he  had  promised  sometime  ago 
that  he  would  give  the  President  notice  before  relinquish- 
ing the  office ;  but  that  he  had  not  then  examined  closely 
the  second  and  fifth  sections  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill. 
He  was  not  willing  to  suffer  five  years'  imprisonment  and 
pay  ten  thousand  dollars  fine,  but  preferred  to  give  up  the 
office. 

The  President  asked  why,  when  he  had  read  the  sec- 
tions and  come  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  he  had  not  in- 
formed him  as  agreed  and  remarked  that  he  would  imder- 
go  the  whole  imprisonment  and  fine  hunself ,  which  might 
be  adjudged  against  General  Grant  and  said  he  so  told 
Grant  on  Saturday  when  he  spoke  of  apprehensions. 

The  General  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  penalties 
in  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  until  he  saw  the  discussion  in 
the  papers;  did  not  know  when  he  had  his  first  talk  with 
the  President;  and  he  came  over  on  Saturday  expressly 
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to  take  up  this  subject.  Had  spoken  of  these  difficulties 
at  that  time,  and  expected  to  see  the  President  again  on 
Monday;  but  he  was  busy  with  General  Sherman,  and 
had  a  good  many  little  matters  to  attend  to.  He  did  not 
suppose  the  Senate  intended  to  act  so  soon. 

^^  Was  not  our  imderstanding  —  did  you  not  assiue  me 
some  time  ago,  and  again  on  Saturday,  that  if  you  did  not 
hold  on  to  the  office  yourself,  you  would  place  it  in  my 
hands  that  I  might  select  another  7  ''  said  the  President, 
y*  That,"  said  Grant,  "  was  my  intention.  I  thou^t 
tK)me  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  made  to  dispose 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  (Reverdy)  and  General  Sher- 
man spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  me  on  Simday.  Didn't 
Mr.  Johnson  come  to  see  you?  I  sent  General  Sherman 
yesterday  after  talking  the  matter  over.  Did  n't  you  see 
Sherman?" 

The  President  said  he  saw  each  of  them,  but  he  did  not 
see  what  the  interview  with  either  had  to  do  with  giving 
back  into  his  hands  the  place  agreeably  to  the  imderstand- 
ing.  "Why  did  you  give  up  the  keys  to  Mr.  Stanton  and 
leave  the  Department?" 

General  Grant  said  he  gave  the  key  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  and  sent  word  to  the  President  by  General 
Comstock. 

**Yes,"  said  the  President,  "but  that,  you  know,  was 
uot  our  understanding." 

Grant  attempted  some  further  apologies  about  being 
very  busy,  stammered,  hesitated,  said  Sherman  had  taken 
up  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  but  he  had  intended  to  call  on 
the  President  on  Monday;  asked  to  be  excused,  and  left. 

This  is,  as  near  as  I  recollect,  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation as  it  occurred.  I  do  not  claim  to  give  the  pre- 
cise words,  though  in  many  instances  I  probably  have  done 
so.  My  intention  and  wish  is  to  do  injustice  to  neither, 
but  fairly  present  what  took  place  and  the  remarks  of 
both.  I  write  this  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  14th| 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  my  mind.    ^ 
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The  Ft^dent  was  calm  and  dignified,  though  manifestly 
disappointed  and  displeased.  General  Grant  was  hmnble, 
hesitating,  and  he  evidently  felt  that  his  position  was 
equivocal  and  not  to  his  credit.  There  was,  I  think,  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  present  (there  certainly 
was  on  mine)  that  a  consciousness  that  he  had  acted  with 
duplicity  —  not  been  faithful  and  true  to  the  man  who 
had  confided  in  and  trusted  him  —  oppressed  General 
Grant.  His  manner,  never  very  commanding,  was  almost 
abject,  and  he  left  the  room  with  less  respect,  I  apprehend, 
from  those  present  than  ever  before.  The  Ftesident, 
though  disturbed  and  not  wholly  able  to  conceal  his 
chagrin  from  those  familiar  with  him,  used  no  harsh  ex- 
pression, nor  committed  anything  approaching  incivility, 
yet  Grant  felt  the  few  words  put  to  him,  and  the  cold  and 
surprised  disdain  of  the  President  in  all  their  force. 

After  Grant  had  left,  the  President  remarked  that  it  had 
been  said  no  man  was  to  be  blamed  for  having  been  once 
deceived,  but  if  the  same  person  a  second  time  imposed 
upon  him  the  fault  and  folly  were  his. 

He  said  that  Reverdy  Johnson  and  General  Sherman 
had  called  on  him,  after  the  consultation  with  Grant 
alluded  to,  and  wanted  him  to  nominate  Governor  Cox 
of  Ohio,  whom  they  had  selected  to  he  his  Secretary  of 
War.  They  thought  the  Senate  might  be  induced  to 
consent  that  he  might  have  Cox,  and  in  that  way  dispose 
of  Stanton.  • 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Grant  has  been  in  secret  intrigue 
in  this  business,  acting  in  concert  with  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  conspirators.  He  did  not  put  the  office 
in  the  President's  hands  on  Satxuxlay,  because  the  Senate 
had  not  acted,  but  he  anticipated,  as  I  and  others  did, 
that  they  would.  If,  therefore,  the  subject  was  delayed 
until  Monday  it  would  be  too  late.  But  the  Senate  came 
to  no  conclusion  on  Satiuxlay,  as  he  expected;  he  therefore 
avoided  seeing  the  President  on  Monday,  as  he  promised. 
On  Tuesday  he  yielded  to  Stanton. 
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All  the  members  of  the  Cabmet  present  were  astonished 
and  declared  themselves  miqualifiedly  against  both  Grant 
and  Stanton,  except  Seward,  who  was  very  reticent,  but 
expressed  an  opinion  that  no  action  should  be  taken  hastily. 
On  grave  and  important  questions  he  alwajrs  preferred 
to  take  a  night's  sleep. 

January  16,  Wednesday.  The  President  informs  me 
that  Grant  and  Sherman  called  on  him  this  morning. 
Grant  is  disturbed  with  an  editorial  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
this  morning,  which  describes  occurrences  of  yesterday 
and  the  equivocation  and  bad  faith  he  exhibited.  He 
attempted  to  explain,  but,  the  President  says,  only 
reaffirmed  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  true  to  Uie  un- 
derstanding and  his  pledged  word. 

January  17,  Friday.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Stanton 
or  Grant  during  the  session  of  the  Cabinet.  After  it  closed, 
some  general  conversation  took  place.  Seward  hastened 
away.  I  had  put  on  my  overcoat  to  leave,  when  Colonel 
Moore  brought  in  a  scrap-book  and  whispered  a  word 
to  the  President,  who  requested  us  to  be  seated.  He  de- 
sired to  ascertain  if  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  interview  between  himself  and 
General  Grant  on  Tuesday  corresponded  with  his  own. 
His  impressions  were  embodied  in  an  article  in  the  InieU 
ligencer  of  Wednesday,  which  he  requested  Colonel  Moore 
to  read  from  the  scrap-book.  Each  of  the  gentlemen 
present  —  McCulloch,  Randall,  Browning,  and  myself 
—  concurred  in  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  which 
was  a  compend  rather  than  detail.  Browning  said  he  had 
a  more  full  report,  which,  however,  corresponded  with 
the  statement  in  the  Intelligencer.  He  farther  volunteered 
to  remark  that  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  record  of 
what  occurred  in  Cabinet-meetings.  I  stated  I  had  also 
a  memorandum  of  what  took  place  on  Tuesday,  made  that 
evening. 
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January  18,  Saturday.  The  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  reinstating  Stanton,  Stanton's  obtrusions,  and 
Grant's  conduct  are  none  of  them  well  received  by  the 
country,  and  I  think  all  concerned  in  the  company  are 
dissatisfied. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  and  expectation 
that  Stanton  will  resign.  To  this  I  am  not  a  convert,  un- 
less he  becomes  convinced  that  the  Radical  Senators  will 
not  sustain  him.  They  will  come  to  no  such  conclusions. 
Morgan,  Fessenden,  the  Morrills,  Patterson,  and  other 
limber-backed  Senators  have  not  the  independence  to 
dranand  such  a  step.  Senator  Sherman,  whose  brother, 
G^ieral  Sherman,  has  been  insulted  and  wronged  by  Stan« 
ton,  has  not  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  do  his  duty. 

^It  is  reported  that  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  have 
said  to  Stanton  that  he  must  resign.  They  may  have 
done  this  together,  but  I  doubt  if  Grant  has  taken  such 
a  stand  by  himself,  for  he  is  cowed  and  submissive  before 
Stanton.  Sherman,  if  he  has  had  an  interview,  would-  be 
likely  to  have  expressed  himself  with  some  freedom  and 
boldness. 

The  President  told  me  on  Wednesday  that  Seward  said 
to  him:  "You  observed  my  reticence  yesterday.  I  was 
silent  because  I  believed  you  would  before  this  [Wednesday 
noon]  have  had  Stanton's  resignation."  This  remark  of 
Seward  has,  I  think,  an  influence  on  the  President,  who 
is  daily  looking  for  a  fulfillment  of  Seward's  prediction. 
Seward  probably  wishes  Stanton  would  take  himself  out 
of  the  way.  He  may  say  as  much  to  Stanton,  but  if  the 
latter  bluffs  him  with  an  oath  and  rough  expression,  there 
will  be  no  finisher  remark,  for  Seward  droops  at  once  imder 
rebuff  from  the  "divine  Camot."  Yet  the  President  re- 
lies much  on  Seward;  is  inflamed  by  his  od  captandum 
assertions  and  flippant  prophecies,  which  are  blundering 
guesses  and  mistsJ^es.  It  was  an  error  to  suppose  Stanton 
would  resign,  cowardly  to  keep  silent. 
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January  20.  Doolittle  called  last  evening  and  read  me 
the  concluding  portions  of  a  speech  which  he  proposes  to 
deliver  on  Wednesday  if  he  can  or  soon  thereafter.  The 
speech  is  very  weU  got  up. 

Colonel  Babcock  called  a  little  later  and  spent  two  hours 
on  various  matters.  Wanted  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  Senator.  Says  Dixon  is  anxious.  I  advised  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  agitated  until  after  the  election.  &  | 

I  said  the  same  to  A.  E.  Burr  yesterday.  Burr  is  here, 
and  speaks  confidently  of  carrying  Connecticut  for  the 
Democrats  by  an  increased  majority,  and  of  seeming  a 
majority  of  the  legislature.  Others  are  alike  confidoit, 
and  I  trust  their  expectations  may  be  verified,  for  our 
country  is  in  an  unhappy  condition,  and  I  am  not  without 
apprehension  of  a  civil  convulsion.  There  is  among  the 
Radicals  neither  statesmanship,  sagacity,  nor  sense.  Hate, 
revenge,  thirst  for  power  govern  them.  To  oppress  and 
persecute  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States 
is  their  delight;  to  place  negro  governments  over  them  by 
the  aid  of  the  military  is  their  intention. 

January  25,  Saturday.  The  week  has  been  a  busy  one, 
and  I  have  foimd  little  time  and  less  inclination  to  open 
this  book.  A  venomous  and  malignant  spirit  actuates  cer- 
tain of  the  Radical  leaders,  and  I  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment come  in  for  our  ehaxe  of  their  spite.  The  naval  esti- 
mates, made  out  when  I  was  sick  in  bed,  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  large,  imusually  large;  but  when  submitting  them 
I  had  no  expectation  that  the  appropriation  would  reach 
the  amoimt  of  these  estimates,  nor  would  I  have  advised 
it.  But  the  Bureaus  really  in  tliat  way  made  their  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  as  well  as  for  current  expenses, 
and  I,  erroneously  and  sick,  allowed  their  presentation  to 
go  forward  without  curtaihnent,  expecting  to  review  the 
whole  when  well  with  the  Naval  Committees.  The  es- 
timates for  men  and  supplies  were  larger  than  is  requii*ed| 
and  I  intended  should  be  reduced  in  the  appropriations; 
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but  I  was  sick  and  confined  to  my  bed  and  thought  best 
to  submit  the  whole  to  Congress.  In  so  doing,  however, 
I  gave  the  petty  demagogues  an  opportunity  to  attack  and 
misrepresent  me,  and  it  is  right  I  should  be  rebuked  even 
by  them  for  putting  myself  in  a  false  position. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  November  passed  a 
resolution  to  stop  work  on  the  vessels  which  are  building. 
The  Naval  Committee  informed  that  the  force  would  be 
limited  to  8500  meiiy  —  a  reduction  of  nearly  one  half,  — 
that  they  are  opposed  to  farther  improvements  in  the 
navy  yards,  etc.  Under  these  circimistances  I  have  re- 
viewed and  reduced  our  estimates  nearly  one  half,  and 
have  sent  in  this  revised  estimate  with  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker.  It  seems  to  have  caused  E.  B.  Washbume  great 
unhappiness.  He  had  been  at  work,  without  data  or  facts, 
slashing  our  original  estimates,  but  had  not  perfected 
his  onslaught  when  our  revision  went  in.  A  day  or  twa 
later  he  presented  his  proposition,  or  report,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  in 
doing  so  let  off  a  little  pent-up  self  and  party  glorification 
as  to  what  a  Republican  Committee  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress had  done  when  compared  with  a  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  a  Democratic  Administration.  Spaulding  of  Ohio, 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Appropriation  Committee, 
corrected  and  quietly  rebuked  him  for  his  injustice  to  the 
Department. 

Went  one  evening  for  an  hour  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Griswold's, 
there  being  a  gathering  by  invitation  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  watch  which  belonged  to  Roger  Sherman  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman.  It  was,  in  a  measure,  a  Connect!- 
cut  affair,  and  all  passed  off  very  well.  General  Sherman 
was  not  very  near  kin  to  Roger  Sherman,  who  was  a  third 
or  fourth  cousin  of  Daniel  Sherman,  the  grandfather  of 
the  General.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  gone  out  of  an 
evening  since  my  illness,  or  since  October. 

^  Jannary  28,  Tuesday.  After  dose  of  ofiSdal  mattens  fn 
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Cabinet,  and  some  little  conversation  of  a  general  character, 
Mr.  Seward  remarked  to  the  President  that  if  there  was 
nothing  further  he  would  leave.  I  suggested  that  he  had 
better  remain  imtil  we  all  left,  for,  having  gone  a  Uttle  in 
advance  of  the  others  a  few  days  ago,  he  failed  to  get  his 
name  into  a  discussion  when  he  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  was 
cognizant  of  the  facts.  ''Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  ''I  read  in  the 
papers  that  there  had  been  consultation  here  when  I  was 
notinvited."  "Well,then,"  said  I, ''remain  now.  I  wanted 
you  to  bear  testimony  to  the  interview  which  we  all  wit- 
nessed, and  as  you  have  read  the  statement,  to  afi&rm 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  substantially  correct."  He  evaded 
a  direct  answer,  hoped  he  should  be  present  when  the  sub- 
ject was  again  discussed.  I  told  him  this  would  not  answer, 
and  unless  he  controverted,  or  questioned,  the  statement 
or  some  part  of  it,  he  must  be  considered  as  afl^rming  it. 
Without  making  any  reply,  he  went  for  his  overcoat.  The 
President  remarked  with  a  smile,  after  Seward  left,  that 
I  was  not  inclined  to  let  Seward  go  without  showing  his 
hand  with  the  rest.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  Grant  since 
he  returned  from  Richmond.  Whether  he  felt  that  he 
had  not  done  exactly  right,  or  that  he  did  not  want  an 
interview  until  he  advised  Stanton  to  resign,  or  from  what 
cause,  he  could  not  say,  but  he  had  absented  himself.  The 
President  then  related  the  interview  between  himself  and 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  also  produced  a  letter  from 
the  latter,  apologizing  for  not  having  seen  Stanton  as  pro- 
mised, because  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Annapolis  to  fulfill 
an  engagement  and  Grant  was  obliged  to  go  to  Richmondi 
but  the  subject  should  receive  attention  when  they  re- 
turned. 

January  29,  Wednesday.  The  first  general  reception  of 
Mrs.  Welles  took  place  last  evening.  There  was  a  large  and 
pleasant  company.  All  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves.  The 
~  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stover,  with  ladies  visit- 
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iiigattheEaeeathreMaiia(«i,waepte8aii.  ForagnMm- 
irtoB,  SeDfttoiB,  aad  Rquee^itatives,  as  well  as  Catunei 
Ifinisteis,  were  among  the  crowd  wi^  ladies,  oonqurisiiig 
the  tan  of  Washington  society.  All  seemed  and  dedaied 
themsdves  pleased,  which  made  the  occasion  jdeasant 
to  us,  who  wished  to  entertain  Uiem. 

JantuaryZOfTliurBday.  Congress  is  malignantly  RadicaL 
The  iMurty-servers  are  all-potent.  Not  a  man  of  the  party 
has  sufficient  independ^ice  to  act  on  his  own  individual 
opbiicMis  and  convictions.  Some  of  thexa  will  whisper  in 
confidence  their  disgust  and  dissatisfaction,  but  yet  when 
the  test  is  applied  they  succumb. 

Senator  Doolittle's  speech  has  greatly  disturbed  the 
whole  Radical  nest,  who  are  hisang  and  snapping  like  vip^B. 
Evid^itly  they  are  not  satisfied  with  themselves.  I  hear 
that  some  of  them  are  incensed  with  Stanton  because  he 
does  not  resign.  They  expected  he  would  at  once  leave  on 
bdng  reinstated. 

General  Grant  is  disturbed;  feels  bad;  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself;  is  afraid  of  Stanton  and  overawed  by  him.  He 
wishes  Stanton  out  of  the  way;  dislikes  him;  has  pro- 
mised to  see  him  and  advise  him  to  resign,  but  there  are  yet 
no  evidences  that  Grant  has  fulfilled  his  promises  in  this 
respect.  Am  told  he  went  to  see  Stanton ;  that  S.  had  some 
information  of  his  intention,  and  was  in  apparent  rage 
when  Grant  called.  After  waiting  some  time  for  Stanton 
to  subside,  Grant  left  without  daring  to  make  known  the 
object  of  his  mission. 

The  State  Convention  yesterday  in  Connecticut  re- 
nominated the  present  ticket  and  passed  some  pretty  good 
resolutions.  Governor  English  made,  or  read,  a  good  speech, 
which  some  one  has  prepared  for  him.  Affairs  are  looking 
very  well  in  Connecticut. 

January  31,  Friday.  After  the  close  of  the  Cabinet- 
meeting  t^e  President  submitted  some  letters  from  Gen- 
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eral  Grant  which  confirm  more  fully  his  duplicity  and  sub- 
B^viency  to  Stanton  and  the  small  politicians.  He  wanted 
a  verbal  order  of  the  President  reduced  to  writing,  but  when 
he  received  it,  cavilled  and  said  Stanton  had  not  been  noti- 
fied. He  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  denying 
his  words  and  acts  in  abandoning  his  position  as  Secretary 
ad  irUerim.  To  this  the  President  had  prepared  a  reply 
which  was  in  its  rough  state  a  recitation  of  the  facts.  Some 
suggestions  and  modifications  were  made  by  the  members 
severally,  and  Seward  indorsed  the  whole,  making  the  five 
Cabinet  members  who  were  present  at  the  interview  with 
the  IVesident  united.  There  was  no  mistake  as  regards  the 
conversation.  Grant  was  confused  and  embarrassed,  hesi- 
tated, and  was  conscious  of  his  bad  faith  towards  the  Pre- 
sident,— which  perhaps  caused  him  to  disremember.  This 
is  the  most  charitable  view. 


LVI 

Onnt's  Treachery  —  CooTenation  with  the  President  on  the  Bubjeol  of 
Preparation  for  an  Emergency  —  Proposal  to  make  Washington  a 
Military  Department  and  order  Sherman  to  it  —  Exdtement  over  the 
Correspondence  between  the  President  and  Grant  —  Grant's  Aoooont  of 
his  Interview  with  Stanton  —  Grant's  Dislike  for  and  Subjection  to 
Stanton  —  His  Indifference  to  Human  Life  —  Stanton  goading  the 
Radicals  to  Impeachment  —  He  dreads  being  out  of  Place  —  The 
President  sends  to  the  House  the  Account  of  his  Interview  with  Grant, 
with  the  Statements  of  the  Cabinet  Members  —  Hancock  remonstrates 
against  an  Order  of  Grant's  —  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  ordered  to  re- 
sume his  Duties  as  Adjutant-General  at  Washington  —  A  New  Military 
Department  created  at  Washington  and  Sherman  placed  in  Command 

—  Sherman  asks  to  be  excused  from  coming  to  Washington -*  The 
President  removes  Stanton  —  McClellan  nominated  as  Minister  to 
England  —  Excitement  in  Congress  over  Stanton's  Removal  —  Ad« 
jutantrGeneral  Thomas  arrested  —  The  President  nominates  Thcnnas 
Ewing  Secretary  of  War  —  Stanbery  an  Honest  Lawyer  and  Faithful  to 
the  President,  but  too  Dependent  on  Precedents  in  an  Emergency  — 
Jeffries,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  advises  the  President  to  use  Strong 
Measures  —  Officers  summoned  from  an  Evening  Party  —  General 
Thomas's  Unfitness  for  the  Place  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  -—  The 
Question  of  the  Tenure  of  the  Foiu:  Hold-over  Members  of  the  CaUnet 

—  The  House  votes  to  impeach  the  President  —  Conversation  with  John 
Bigelow  on  the  Situation  —  Repugnance  of  the  Conservative  Senators 
to  the  Possibility  of  Wade's  becooiing  President  —  General  Lorenao 
Thomas  arrested  and  then  discharged  —  Suggestions  as  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Candidate  for  the  Presidency  —  A  Nitro-Glycerine  Scare  in  Con- 
gress —  Stanbery  considers  resigning  to  devote  himself  to  the  President's 
Cause. 

February  4,  Tuesday.  A  resolution  was  introduced  yes- 
terday by  Hubbard  of  West  Virginia,  calling  for  corre- 
spondence between  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Grant.  The  resolution  was  introduced  about  an 
hour  before  the  last  letter  of  Grant  reached  the  President. 
The  whole  shows  an  intrigue  and  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  Stanton,  Grant,  and  certain  Radical  leaders.  The  Presi- 
dent to-day  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  the  correspond^ice. 
It  is  throughout  highly  discreditable  to  Grant's  integrity, 
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honor,  ability,  and  truth.  He  is  in  this  matter  the  tool  of 
Stanton  and  the  victim  of  hisi)wn  selfish  aspirations.  He 
has  vulgar  cunning,  is  deceptive  and  unreliable.  ... 

The  correspondence  show^hat  he  played  a  false  and* 
treacherous  part  with  the  President  throu^out.  From  the 
first,  he  has  studied  to  deceii^  the  man  who  trusted  nim. 
This  he  virtually  admits;  saj^  he  was  afraid  the  President, 
in  selecting  his  military  adviser,  would  choose  a  man  not 
acceptable  to  the  Army.  Denies  that  he  agreed  to  see  the 
President  on  Monday,  the  20th,  although  he  twice  ad- 
mitted it  on  Tuesday  in  Cabinet-meeting  and  made  his 
excuses  and  apologies  for  not  fulfilling  his  promises.  Pre- 
varication and  downright  falsehood,  with  deception  and 
treachery  towards  his  chief,  mark  the  conduct  of  U.  S. 
Grant. 

These  things  and  other  occiuxences  fully  convince  me 
Xthat  there  is  a  conspiracy  maturing  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Administration  and  the  subversion  of  the  government 
and  our  federal  system.  The  Radicals  are  using  Grant  as 
their  tool;  he  is  prepared  to  use  theill?f6r  hll|  fjuYj^^.  As 
a  general  he  was  reckless  of  human  Ufe  and  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  his  countrymen  with^mposure;  he  is  equMy 
callous  as  to  all  the  sympathies  and  moral  and  friendly 
obligations  which  endear  man  to  his  fellow  man,  and 
make  society  dear.  It  will  not  surprise  me,  should  cir- 
cumstances favor  him,  if  at  no  distant  day  he  strives  for 
military  dictatorship  and  empire. 

February  5,  Wednesday.  The  President  showed  me  this 
P.M.  a  reply  to  Grant's  last  impudent  and  insubordinate 
letter.  It  was  very  well,  provided  he  thinks  best  to  con- 
tinue the  correspondence.  I  so  said  to  him,  reminding  him 
at  the  same  time  of  what  I  had  said  yesterday,  viz.,  that 
I  would  direct  the  Private  Secretary,  Colonel  Moore,  to 
inform  General  Grant  that  his  last  letter  was  of  such  extra- 
ordinary tone  and  character  that  no  further  commun- 
ication or  correspondence  could  be  had  with  him  on  that 
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subject.  The  President  said  he  thought  it  best  on  the 
whole  to  reply.  He  also  deemed  it  advisable  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  at  the  last  Cab- 
inet interview  with  General  Grant  should  state  their  own 
impressions. 

Colonel  Moore  called  at  my  house  this  evening  with  a 
note  from  the  President  to  this  effect.  I  asked  if  he  had 
called  on  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He  said  he 
had;  that  he  had  just  come  from  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  de- 
tained him  long  and  dictated  an  answer  while  he  was  there. 
I  asked  to  see  it,  but  Colonel  Moore  said  Seward  was  to 
have  it  copied  and  sent  to  the  President.  McCuUoch  and 
Randall,  he  said,  would  make  brief  replies;  Browning  would 
probably  answer  at  length.  I  doubt  if  he  has  got  anything 
definite  from  Seward;  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Seward  per^ 
suades  the  President  to  give  up  these  answers.  In  some 
way  he  will  be  Ukely  to  evade  and  get  rid  of  a  frank  and  ex- 
plicit statement,  or  I  shall  be  mistaken;  although  he  is  fully 
and  imequivocally  committed,  orally,  to  the  President's 
statement  of  the  conversation. 

Saw  the  President  this  evening;  told  him  I  would 
make  my  reply  to  his  note  brief,  or  detail  my  recollection. 
He  told  me  to  do  as  I  pleased,  but  a  short  reply  would  be 
sufficient. 

I  took  occasion  to  express  my  apprehensions  of  public 
affairs,  and  of  threatening  impending  calamities  which 
were  to  be  met.  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  duty  for  us 
all,  and  particularly  for  him,  to  be  prepared  for  approach- 
ing extraordinary  emergencies;  reckless,  unprincipled  men 
in  Congress  had  control  of  the  government,  were  usurping 
executive  authority,  and  would  exercise  these  powers  to 
extreme,  and  evidently  beyond  constitutional,  limits. 
They  had  contrived  to  get  General  Grant,  not  imwilling, 
I  apprehend,  in  their  interest.  He  had  entirely  changed 
his  ground.  Having  been  suddenly  elevated  to  position 
without  much  cultiu^,  with  no  experience,  knowledge,  or 
correct  information  of  the  principles  of  government,  Grant 
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was  intoxicated  with  his  sucoess  and  beginning  to  believe 
that  with  the  Army  he  could  make  himself  permanently 
supreme.  TheRadicalsconsiderhim  an  instrument  in  their 
hands.  He  thinks  they  are  puppets  in  his.  They  are  act- 
ing together,  however,  at  this  time,  and  will  imtil  the  crisis 
comes. 

I  asked  the  President  if  he  was  prepared  for  that  crisis. 
Should  they  attempt  to  seize  the  government,  —  to  arrest 
him,  —  had  he  determined  the  course  he  would  pursue? 
Such  a  step  is,  I  know,  meditated  and  discussed  by  some  of 
the  extreme  Radicals.  They  have  intended,  by  any  meas- 
ure, no  matter  how  imprincipled  and  violent,  to  get  pos- 
session of  and  to  exercise  the  executive  authority.  Grant 
would  help  them.  Congress,  unmindful  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  place  the  Army  at  his  disposal  instead  of  the 
President's.  Who,  I  asked  the  President,  had  he  got  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  if  a  collision  took  place? 

The  President  became  somewhat  excited,  arose,  and 
walked  the  room.  I  had  evidently  touched  on  topics  which 
had  been  in  his  mind.  He  spoke  of  Sherman  as  having  been 
more  emphatic  in  his  language  before  he  left,  and  sug- 
gested that  Washington  might  be  made  a  military  depart- 
ment and  Sherman  ordered  to  it.  Sherman,  he  knew, 
would  take  it. 

I  expressed  misgivings  as  to  Sherman  if  Grant  were  to  be 
his  antagonist.  He  is  friendly  disposed,  but  would  yield, 
I  feared,  and  follow  Grant  rather  than  the  President.  I 
admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  of  a 
higher  sense  of  honor  than  Grant,  but  their  military  asso- 
ciation and  the  ties  and  obligations  of  military  fellowship 
and  long  personal  intimacy  and  friendship  would  attach 
him  to  Grant,  though  I  hoped  not  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
government. 

February  6,  Thursday.  Gave  the  President  my  answer 
to  his  note  about  eleven  this  morning.  It  was  brief  and 
direct.  I  again  told  him  I  would  make  it  more  extended  if 
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he  wished,  for  I  had  pretty  full  notes;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  this.  I  asked  if  any  others  had  sent  in  their  answers. 
None  had  yet  been  received.  Seward  had  promised,  and  so 
had  the  others.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Seward  prevails 
on  the  Plresident  to  omit  signed  testimonials  from  the  Cab- 
inet. If  not,  he  will  be  likely  to  have  a  diluted  and  indirect 
reply,  with  many  words  and  inoffendve  and  guarded  com- 
mittals. Browning  will,  the  President  thinks,  ^ve  a  de- 
tailed statement.  Says  he  made  a  full  record  of  ^at  took 
place  at  the  time. 

Fehruary  7,  Friday.  The  Cabinet-meeting  was  brief. 
Stanbery  and  McCulloch  were  not  present.  After  business 
was  over  I  asked  the  President  if  he  had  answers  from  the 
five  gentlemen  relative  to  Grant's  conversation.  He  said 
he  had,  from  all,  but  as  he  did  not  continue  the  conversa- 
tion or  offer  to  submit  them  for  perusal,  I  made  no  further 
remark.  Browning  asked  me  before  I  left  if  I  had  seen  the 
letters.  I  replied  I  had  not.  He  said  that  was  the  case  with 
himself,  but  he  thought  we  ou^t  to  see  and  compare 
them.  He  remained  when  I  left,  and  may  then  have  seen 
them. 

FebrtLory  8,  Saturday.  There  has  been,  and  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  much  excitement  over  the  correspondence 
between  the  President  and  Grant.  In  reading  it,  my  appre- 
hensions and  suspicions  of  Grant's  duplicity  and  full  com- 
mittal to  the  conspiracy  are  confirmed.  .  .  .  It  is  evident 
he  has  been  in  collusion  with  the  Radicals,  intriguing  with 
them,  and  false  to  the  President  who  has  trusted  him. 
Stanton  he  does  not  like,  but  yet,  in  the  plot  or  intrigue 
against  the  President,  he  is  Stanton's  instrument  and  tool. 
Stanton's  manner  —  bluffness  and  arrogance  —  subordin- 
ates Grant,  who  fears  him,  —  dreads  him. 

Randall  said,  a  few  days  since,  that  Grant  went  to  see 
Stanton  and  try  to  have  him  resign,  but  Stanton,  knowing 
his  object,  put  on  an  impmous  and  angry  look,  and  spoke 
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loud  and  violently  of  Bome  matta'  that  offended  hinii  which 
completely  awed  Grant,  who  sat  and  smoked  his  cigar,  but 
preserved  his  remarkable  quality  of  reticence  for  half  an 
hour,  when,  without  saying  a  word,  he  quietly  left.  I  did 
not  give  much  heed  to  the  story  until  I  saw  the  corre- 
spondence, and  find  that  Grant  states  he  ''did  have  an  in-* 
terview  alone  with  Mr«  Stanton,  which  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  advice  to  him  of  this  kind  [resigning] 
would  be  useless."  He  was,  as  usual,  speechless. 

While  Grant  dislikes  Stanton,  he  is  subjected  to  and 
controlled  by  him, — more  overawed  throu^  others  than 
directly,  perhaps,  for  Stanton  imderstands  his  man.  The 
Radical  politicians,  some  of  them  very  small  ones  and  oth- 
ers sharp  and  cunning,  if  not  great,  are  Grant's  advisers. 
These  Stanton  uses.  Washbume,  who  is  godfather  to 
Grant  and  for  his  own  selfish  purposes  has  constantly 
pushed  him  in  Congress,  has  narrow,  contracted,  and 
grovelling  ideas  and  is  reached  by  Stanton  through  others, 
which  throws  off  suspicion  on  the  part  of  both  Grant  and 
Washbume.  Bingham,  a  shrewd,  sinuous,  tricky  lawyer, 
Stanton  has  extolled  to  Grant  as  an  extraordinary  legal 
mind,  and  of  course,  what  is  said  by  B.  is  received  as 
conclusive  by  Grant. 

The  resolution  calling  for  this  correspondence  was  of- 
fered by  an  obscure  and  dummy  member,  Hubbard  of 
West  Virginia,  an  old  lawyer  acquaintance  of  Stanton 
when  he  practiced  in  that  section.  How  comes  he  to  know 
anything  of  a .  correspondence  with  the  President  and 
Grant?  How  came  Stanton  or  any  one  acquainted  with  the . 
fact?  Grant  had  intrigued  with  the  Radical  Members  and 
with  Stanton,  had  tried  to  entrap  the  President  imder  their 
direction,  and  wrote  his  insolent  letters  at  their  instigation, 
to  irritate  and  provoke,  if  possible,  the  President  into  the 
commission  of  some  rash  or  indiscreet  act. 

.  .  .  Grant  ...  is  destitute  of  the  feeling  of  real 
friendship;  is  wanting  in  sympathy  and  the  finer  sensibil-  ^ 
ities.  The  slaughter  of  his  solcjiers  he  viewed  with  indif- 
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fevence,  and  the  suffering  of  ourmen  inSoutbem  prisons 
cBd  not  excite  his  ocmipasaon.  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant  Sec- 
letaiy,  reported  to  me  three  years  ago  that  Grant  made 
ue,  to  him,  of  the  inhuman  expresaon  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  exchange  healthy  Rebd  prison^s  for  the  skele- 
tons at  Andersonville,  etc  His  march  from  this  [city]  to 
Bidmiond  was  reaUy  a  succession  of  defeats,  and  has  been 
diaiacterized,  indeed,  as  a  bloody  swath.  It  has  been  said 
he  made  a  macadamised  road  from  Washington  to  Rich- 
mond, which  he  paved  wilii  the  skulls  of  Union  soldiers. 
In  a  conversation  among  the  Cabinet  officers  one  day  be- 
fore the  sesaon  commimced,  on  the  subject  of  population, 
he  asserted  that  the  country  had  lost  no  population  in  con- 
sequence of  the  War,  —  that  many  were  killed,  but  others 
had  come  forward  to  supply  thdr  places,  so  that  there 
were  as  many  lives  to-day  in  the  country  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war.  Whether  the  assertion  be  true  or  not,  I  stop 
not  at  this  time  to  discuss,  but  the  positiveness  and  indif- 
ference to  life  wilii  which  the  remark  was  made,  struck  me 
at  the  time  most  painfully.  I  thou^t  of  the  charge  that 
hewasabutcher,  which  had  been  so  fred^  made.  So  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  there  was  among  the  soldiers 
none  of  that  enthuaasm  or  warm  attachment  for  Grant 
that  was  shown  towards  MeClellan,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
and  oth»  gmerals.  The  feeling  was  less  marked  as  r^ards 
the  officers. 

FAruary  10,  Monday.  The  Radicals  continue  vindictive 
and  are  beating  about  without  aim  or  intelligent  purpose 
to  get  rid  of  the  President.  Their  great  object  is,  and  has 
been,  from  the  time  they  found  that  President  Johnson 
would  not  give  up  his  convicticHi  of  duty  to  the  demands 
of  party,  to  possess  themselves  of  executive  power,  and 
they  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  to  obtain 
it.  Stanton  is  goading  them  on  to  impeachment,  but  quite 
a  number  still  hesitate.  They  have  constituents  behind 
them;  he  has  none.  His  past  violent  and  arbitraiy  conduct 
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has  made  him  enemies  everywhere,  and  he  dreads  being 
out  of  place.  In  place  he  is  tolerated,  courted,  and  extolled 
in  a  measure  by  many  who  hate  and  detest  him,  while  the 
extremists  applaud  and  encourage  him  as  ''Camot,"  the 
grecU  War  Secretary. 

February  11,  Tuesday.  The  President  this  day  sent  in 
his  letter  with  the  statement  of  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, to  the  House,  in  answer  to  a  call.  My  letta*  was  the 
first  reply,  and  appears  first  of  the  list.  It  is  the  most  brief 
and  direct,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  most  pleased  with  it. 
McCulloch's  is  almost  as  brief.  Randall's  is  direct,  but 
recapitulates,  which  I  thought  unnecessary.  Browning's 
is  full  and  explicit.  He  made  memoranda  at  the  time. 
Seward  has  a  great  many  words,  is  diplomatic  and  ambi- 
dextrous, and,  on  the  whole,  weakens  rather  than  strength- 
ens by  trying  to  steer  between  parties.  As  we  all  had  the 
letter  of  the  President  to  Grant  read  to  us  twice  when  to- 
gether, and  each  and  all  criticized,  suggested,  and  assented 
to  the  statements,  it  is  imgenerous  and  almost  untruthful 
on  the  part  of  Seward  to  now  equivocate.  He  distinctly, 
emphatically,  and  imequivocally  declared  on  the  31st  ult. 
that  he  recollected  the  remark  of  General  Grant  that  he 
*'did  not  expect  the  Senate  would  act  so  soon."  I  know 
that  remark  was  made.  The  others  recollect  it.  But  Sew- 
ard says  in  his  letter  that  he  is  not  certain  whether  Grant 
made  the  remark  or  he  (S.)  had  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Pshaw!  the  doubt  is  put  to  conciliate  Grant,  and  help 
himself.  It  is  characteristic.  He  is  never  reliable  in  a 
crisis,  and  is  not  always  as  direct  and  truthful  as  he 
should  be. 

Grant  has  written  a  letter  which  came  while  we  were  at 
the  President's,  in  reply  to  that  part  of  the  President's  let- 
ter which  speaks  of  his  insubordination,  disavowing  such 
intention,  etc.  I  presume  he  is  surprised  at  his  own  folly 
and  errors,  and  will,  if  he  does  not  already,  regret  them. 
But  he  is  now  tmd^  the  management  and  control  of  vicious 
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and  very  bad  men,  who  are  using  him  for  vicious  purposes, 
and  he  assents  with  bad  intent. 

Fehruary  12,  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Welles  has  had  her  last 
reception  for  the  season.  It  was  largely  attended  by  the 
notables  and  the  fashionables,  the  old  and  young.  It  is 
spokoi  of  as  the  largest  and  pleasantest  party  which  has 
yet  been  held  this  season,  except  perhaps  the  President's, 
which  exceeded  oiub  in  numbers,  and  probably  General 
Grant's,  which  were  publicly  advertised,  and  the  whole 
public  were  invited  through  the  papers  without  cards  of 
invitation. 

The  tone  and  excitement  of  the  Radicals  have  moder- 
ated. They  are  less  boisterous  and  they  evidently  find 
difficulty  hi  ralljring  their  men  to  extreme  measiu-es. 

How  far  Grant's  prospects  as  a  candidate  will  be  affected 
1^  recent  developments  and  publications  remains  to  be 
seen.  With  candid  and  thinking  men  he  has  sunk  im- 
measurably, but  partisans  do  not  think,  and  have  not  can- 
dor. An  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  General  of  our 
annies,  who  should  exhibit  all  the  better  qualities  of  the 
soldier  and  be  the  soul  of  honor,  that  he  had  deliberately 
and  purposely  deceived  his  superior,  and  accepted  place, 
and  imposed  himself  on  the  confidence  of  the  man  who 
trusted  him,  in  order  to  cheat  and  deceive  him,  that  man 
being  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  humiliating 
and  demoralizing. 

The  President  showed  me  to-day  a  telegram  from  Han- 
cock, who  has  dismissed  some  negro  aldermen  in  New 
Orleans  who  were  elected  under  an  improper  and  illegal 
order  from  Sheridan.  General  Grant  has  ordered  Hancock 
to  restore  these  negroes,  —  which  he  [Hancock]  mildly 
remonstrates  against,  and  if  the  order  is  persisted  in,  re- 
quests to  be  relieved.  I  apprehend  that  Stanton  is  in  this 
thing.  It  is  a  Radical  movement.  But  Stanton  means  evil, 
and,  while  pushing  Grant  forward,  intends  to  profit  him- 
self by  the  General's  weakness  and  baseness.  I  can  hardly 
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suppose  that  Grant  can  rouse  himself  and  recover  from  the 
delusion  under  which  he  now  labors  and  which  exhibits 
traits  as  bad  almost  as  Stanton.  Both  have  been  treacher- 
ous* 

February  13,  Thursday.  There  is  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Radical  ton,  or  condition  of  society,  in  Washington. 
General  Grant,  Stanton,  Colfax,  and  others  have  shown 
signs  of  this.  As  Stanton  is  tabooed  by  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  he  is  excusable  in  tabooing  them  in  return.  Per>- 
haps  Grant  has  something  of  the  same  ailment  since  the 
letters  of  the  President  and  Cabinet  were  received,  but 
his  position  is  really  unUke  Stanton's,  and  he  lets  himself 
down  by  imitating  him.  The  two  attended  the  last  weekly 
reception  of  Colfax;  the  two  were  last  night  at  Senator 
Chandler's.  Neither  of  them  attend  receptions  at  the 
President's  or  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Stanton  cannot, 
for  he  is  not  invited.  It  is  different  with  Grant,  though  I 
have  attended  none  of  his  receptions,  and  could  not  with 
my  lame  knee  and  restrictive  orders  of  my  physicians 
in  regard  to  evening  exposure.  I  have  only  been  to  the 
President's  this  season.  But  were  it  otherwise  I  would  not 
go  to  the  publicly  advertised  jams  of  Grant.  As  regards 
Colfax,  he  is  light  timber  and  would  be  glad  to  be  sociable. 
If  I  went  out  to  general  gatherings,  I  might  and  probably 
should  have  called  upon  him,  though  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  Seward's  dictimi  that  he  is  the  third  officer  of  the 
Government.  I  know  no  such  officer. 

I  am  told  Grant  looks  dejected  and  dispirited.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  a  fortnight.  His  course  with  the  Pre- 
sident I  cannot  reconcile  with  my  previous  opinion  of  him. 
I  thought  him  truthful  and  as  unselfish  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, —  though  somewhat  coarse,  low-mannered,  and 
devoid  of  very  refined  feelings,  —  but  he  confesses  him- 
self to  have  been  false  and  faithless  to  the  President.  He 
has  not  a  high  appreciation  of  public  intelligence;  has  no 
deference  to,  or  ^regard  for,  the  Constitution,  which  he 
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ecnunders  less  obligatory  than  lei^slative  enactments;  has 
fellow-feeling  with  ibe  factious  majority  of  Ciongress 
because  he  considers  them  with  him. 

I  suggested  to  the  President  on  Tuesday  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  gentlemaii  in  the  Adjutant-General's  of* 
fioe  who  is  true  and  faithful  to  him  and  not  in  fear  of ^  or 
under  the  control  of,  Stanton.  General  Townsend,  the 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  is  a  worthy  and  estimable 
man,  but  stands  in  dread  and  awe  of  *'  Camot/'  who  dom- 
ineers over  him.  In  fact,  Stanton  has  taken  all  manhood 
out  of  Townsend,  and  I  have  often  been  pained  to  see  with 
what  humility  the  subordinate  stood  before  the  imperious 
tyrant.  I  spoke  to  the  President  of  the  importance  of  the 
office,  through  which  military  orders  of  the  Departmi^it 
passed.  He  caught  promptly  and  at  once  to  the  suggestion, 
and  said  General  Thomas  ^  should  be  ordered  to  his  old 
position.  I  asked  if  he  had  not  better  see  him  before  giving 
the  order.  He  said  he  probably  should,  but  he  knew  Thomas 
to  be  ri^t-minded.  That  is  my  impression;  he  is  ri|^t) 
but  not  strong,  and  there  are  so  many  who  wilt  down  in 
these  days,  or  whom  we  misunderstand,  or  who  are  weak 
or  unreliable.  Between  Stanton  and  Thomas  there  lias 
been  a  difference  for  five  years.  General  Fry  *  is  another 
under  the  power  of  the  great  intruder. 

To-day  I  learned  that  orders  were  yesterday  issued  for 
General  Thomas  to  resume  his  position  and  duties  as 
Adjutant-General.  Orders  have  also  been  issued  to  es- 
tablish a  new  department,  Sherman  has  been  nominated 
Brevet  General.  The  President  has  two  or  three  times 
spoken  to  me  of  creating  a  new  department  and  putting 
German  in  command.  I  have  always  asked  if  Sherman 
could  be  depended  upon  in  opposition  to  Grant.  In  other 
respects  I  consider  him  right.  The  President  thinks  he 
can  rely  on  him.  He  can,  doubtless,  if  Sherman  enters 
upon  the  subject  understandingly,  but  unless  he  fully 

^  General  Lorenso  Thomas, 
*  General  James  B.  Fry. 
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consents  and  agrees  in  advance,  he  will  be  likely,  from  old 
military  associations,  to  ding  to  Grant. 

February  14,  Friday.  Some  conversation  took  place  in 
Cabinet  to-day  on  the  subject  of  communications  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  asked,  **  Who  is  Secretary  of  War?" 
The  President  looked  at  me  significantly  and  said,  ''That 
matter  will  be  disposed  of  in  one  or  two  days." 

He  then  brought  up  the  subject  of  removals  and  of 
authority  on  his  part  to  assign  the  duties  of  one  Cabinet 
officer  to  another.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  bill  reported 
by  Senator  Trumbull  on  this  subject,  which  was  before  the 
S^iate  yesterday  and,  from  indications,  I  thought  would 
be  rushed  through  Congress.  Of  course,  there  is  an  object 
in  this  bill  and  this  haste.  None  had  seen  the  bill,  which 
was  published  in  the  Repyblican,  and  on  getting  the  paper 
and  scrutinizing  its  provisions  and  preceding  laws,  it  was 
evident  it  was  another  hedging-in  of  the  President,  which 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  of  Trumbull,  thou^  he  is 
becoming  extremely  partisan. 

I  think  the  President  is  prepared  to  take  decided  action 
with  Stanton,  and  if  he  will  do  it  promptly,  all  may  yet 
be  well.  He  should  have  removed  Stanton  before  this, 
since  his  last  intrusion. 

February  15,  Saturday.  Dined  with  the  President  yes* 
terday.  The  Cabinet  were  all  there  with  their  families, 
and  several  Senators  and  others.  It  was  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing, and  the  first  state  dinner-party  of  the  season.  All  was 
pleasant  and  passed  off  cheerfully. 

Many  calls  to-day.  Got  off  an  elaborate  letter  to  Pike 
and  the  Naval  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  appropria- 
tions, and,  incidentally,  of  estimates  and  the  Navy  gen- 
erally. In  the  hands  of  a  good  chairman  of  the  Committee 
the  paper  would  be  effective,  but  Pike  is  lazy  and  imcer- 
tain.  Tries  to  be  shrewd ;  is  devoted  to  party  more  than 
to  the  service  oi  the  country;  and  there  is  consequently 
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no  certainty  how  much  he  will  do.  I  intend^  however, 
if  the  Navy  is  broken  down,  or  impaired,  that  Congress 
flball  be  responsible  for  its  acts. 

February  17,  Monday.  Senator  Doolittle  called  at  my 
house  last  evening  and  read  me  a  prepared  speech  whidi 
he  proposed  to  deliver  on  Reconstruction.  It  is  well  cal- 
culated for  effect  among  the  people,  and  will  be  a  little 
annoying  to  some  of  the  S^iators,  who  have  changed  thdr 
votes  on  this  subject  and  on  negro  suffrage. 

Attended  reception  at  the  President's  this  evening. 
A  very  full  and  general  attendance,  except  of  ultra  Rad- 
icals, a  few  of  whom  were  there.  There  is  much  spiteful- 
ness  and  hate  among  these  men. 

February  18,  Tuesday.  No  great  matters  of  interest 
were  to-day  before  the  Cabinet.  I  did  not  know  but  that 
the  President  might  conmiunicate  something  in  regard 
to  the  conferring  of  a  brevet  appointment  on  General 
Sherman  and  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  this  depart- 
ment, but  nothing  was  said.  It  is  rumored  that  Sherman 
refuses  the  brevet,  and  that  he  has  written  his  broths. 
Senator  Sherman,  if  it  is  insisted  upon,  he  will  come  to 
Washington  and  throw  up  his  commission.  I  do  not 
credit  this,  but  he  is  erratic  and  imcertain.  Not  unlikely 
he  declines  the  brevet,  for  he  expects,  if  Grant  is  elected 
President,  to  be  made  his  successor;  probably  he  may  also 
wish  to  have  duty  elsewhere  than  here,  because,  as  a 
friend  of  Grant,  he  wishes  to  avoid  any  conflict;  but  I  shall 
be  disappointed  if  General  Sherman  has,  as  the  Radicals 
represent,  committed  anything  approaching  incivility 
towards  the  President.  In  any  matter  personal  between 
the  President  and  Grant,  Sherman  will  endeavor  to  stand 
aloof,  for  he  respects  the  President,  while  intimate  and 
friendly  with  Grant;  but,  if  compelled  to  take  part,  his 
leanings  will  favor  Grant.  The  R'esident  flatters  himself 
otherwise,  but  he  is,  I  think,  mistaken. 
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In  their  war  upon  the  Court,  the  Radicals,  imder  the 
lead  of  Trumbull,  have  under  consideration  an  act  prohib- 
iting the  Coiu-t  from  passing  judgment  on  political  ques- 
tions, and  they  have  now  a  bill  declaring  what  are  political 
questions.  These  usurpations  and  intrigues  strain  our 
government. 

February  19,  Wednesday.  The  President  informs  me 
this  P.M.  that  he  received  this  morning  a  letter  from 
General  Sherman  which  was  sent  to  him  through  Head- 
quarters, where  it  has  imdoubtedly  been  read.  He  says 
the  letter  is  friendly  and  respectful,  but  he  (S.)  wishes 
to  be  excused  from  Washington,  and  if  he  is  detailed  to 
command  this  department,  asks  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  have  his  headquarters  in  New  York. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  —  the  rumors,  which 
were  not  without  some  foundation,  of  his  having  tele- 
graphed his  brother  Senator  Sherman,  his  corresponding 
with  the  President,  who  is  Commander-in-Chief,  through 
General  Grant,  and  his  disinclination  to  come  here,  —  the 
President  says  he  telegraphed  to  him  at  once,  relieving 
him  of  the  order  and  directing  him  to  remain  in  his  present 
conmiand.  The  President  thinks  that,  in  conmiunicating 
with  him  through  Grant,  Sherman  aims  to  keep  in  with 
both  sides  and  that  he  cared  more  to  conciliate  Grant  than 
anything  else. 

It  is  well  these  matters  have  taken  this  shape,  perhaps, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  President's  movements  and  inten- 
tions. Indeed,  he  does  not  declare  his  intentions,  and  there- 
in fails,  I  think,  in  sometimes  coming  to  the  best  decision 
that  is  to  be  attained.  Perhaps  the  impeachment  move- 
ments and  threats  are  over,  but  he  certainly  was  not  well 
prepared  for  a  crisis  such  as  some  of  us  apprehended  and 
some  of  the  extremists  intended.  He  could  not,  it  is  now 
evident,  have  relied  on  Sherman,  had  there  been  a  necess- 
ity to  resort  to  military  measures.  Yet  he  has  persuaded 
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himself  that  Sherman  would  be  his  staff  and  reliance  if 
Grant  failed.  How  far  he  could  have  relied  on  General 
Emory  as  military  commander  of  the  district,  I  do  not 
know ;  nor  does  the  President,  I  apprehaid.  My  impression 
18  that  E.  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  civil  matters,  but 
he  will  be  f oimd  where  he  thinks  the  power  is. 

Fdrruary  20,  Thursday.  The  reports  of  the  Ck)mmander 
and  theEngineer  of  the  Wampanoag  are  gratifying.  Isher- 
wood  has  exerted  himself  wonderfully  to  make  his  engines 
a  success  and  has  beai  sustained  by  the  Department  in 
that  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  vehemently 
and  persistently  opposed  and  denounced  by  a  clique  under 
Porter.  There  have  been  doleful  predictions  of  failures  of 
this  vessel,  but  the  predictions  have  proved  false.  I  am 
^ad,  on  Isherwood's  account  as  well  as  on  my  own  and  that 
of  the  service,  of  this  favorable  result. 

Vice-Admiral  Porter  is  indulging  in  many  intrigues 
against  Isherwood  and  the  engineers  and  staff  generally, 
and  is  scheming  in  a  way  that  is  not  creditable  to  bring 
himself  into  position  in  Washington.  With  some  good 
qualities  as  a  naval  officer,  he  has  some  great  faults  and 
is  wholly  unfitted  for  administrative  duties  or  place  here. 
In  his  restless,  suggestive  nature,  the  Department  would 
experience  detriment  and  the  country  infinite  evil.  He 
should  be  kept  afloat  and  in  active  service,  but  with  a 
taut  rein. 

February  21,  Friday.  Seward  read  a  letter  to-day  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  O' Conor  or  Brady  ^  to  go 
out  to  England  to  defend  the  Fenians.  He  and  the  Pre- 
sident have  had  an  imderstanding  on  the  subject,  which 
has  been  up  once  or  twice  before.  I  question  the  propriety 
of  sending  out  coimsel  in  these  cases.  Still,  there  may  be 
justification. 

1  Charles  O'Conor,  who  had  been  counsel  for  Jefiferson  Davis,  and 
James  T.  Brady,  who  had  defended  General  Sickles  in  his  trial. 
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^  After  disposing  of  regular  Cabinet  bxisiness,  as  we  were 
about  rising,  the  President  informed  us  he  had  this  morn- 
ing removed  Mr.  Stanton.  He  had^  he  said,  perhaps  de» 
layed  the  step  too  long.  At  all  events^  it  was  time  the  dif«> 
ficulty  was  settled. 

Some  one,  I  believe  myself,  inquired  who  was  to  be  his 
successor.  The  President  said  General  Thomas,  Adjutant- 
General,  would  officiate  ad  interim  and  until  a  regular 
Secretary  was  appointed. 

I  asked  if  Stanton  had  smrendered  up  the  place  and 
General  Thomas  taken  possession.  The  President  said 
General  Thomas  had  called  on  S.  and  informed  him  of  his 
appointment;  that  Stanton  seemed  calm  and  submissive; 
that  some  little  conversation  had  passed  between  them  as 
to^removing  his  books  and  papers,  and  S.  was  willing  that 
Thomas  should  act  his  pleasure. 

Browning  said  he  had  been  informed  that  Stanton 
intended  sending  in  his  resignation  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
A  few  remarks  took  place  on  this  subject.  I  wholly  dis- 
credited it,  and  expressed  the  belief  he  would  under  no 
circumstances  resign,  except  on  the  single  contingency 
of  an  assurance  that  he  would  not  have  Radical  support. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  quietly  surrendered 
to  General  Thomas,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  he 
had  left  and  that  General  T.  was  in  the  rooms,  in  pos- 
session. 

McCulloch  said  he  doubted  if  Stanton  had  resigned,  or 
intended  to.  He  and  I  had  once  differed.  He  had  thought 
Stanton  would  resign  as  soon  as  reinstated.  I  then  said  he 
would  not.  The  result  McCulloch  said  had  proved  that 
I  was  right  and  he  was  wrong.  He  now  concurred  with  me. 
Browning  said  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  nmior  which  he 
had  heard.  It  came  to  him  through  Cox,  his  Chief  Clerk, 
who  caught  everything  afloat. 

The  President  said  he  had  also  brevetted  Major-General 
G.  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant-General  and  General,  or 
rather  that  he  had  sent  in  these  brevets  to  the  Senate. 
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He  had  also  nominated  Qen^al  McClellan  as  Minister  to 
Eni^d,  in  place  of  Mr.  Adams. 

These  acts  of  the  President  will  excite  the  Radicals,  and 
the  viol^it  ones  will  midoubtedly  improve  the  opportunity 
to  press  on  impeachment.  Impulse,  rather  than  reason 
or  common  sense,  governs  them.  The  President  is  vigor- 
om  and  active,  but  too  late,  and  hasatt^npted  too  much 
at  once. 

February  22,  Saturday.  There  was  great  excitement  and 
many  rumors  last  evening  in  regard  to  the  President 
and  Congress  and  others.  Stanton,  on  getting  notice  of  his 
removal,  immediatdy  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives through  the  Speaker,  and  fire  and  wrath  were 
exhibited.  The  movement  was  not  unexpected.  The  com- 
munication was  at  once  referred  to  the  so-called  '^ Recon- 
struction Committee,'^  with  a  resolution  from  cunning  but 
ilHterate  old  Ck)vode  to  '' impeach  the  President.'' 

The  Senate  were  promptly  informed  by  the  President 
hhnself  of  the  removal  of  Stanton,  and  the  appointment 
ctf  Thomas  ad  interim.  That  body  at  once  stopped  all 
business  and  went  into  executive  session,  where  a  fierce 
and  protracted  debate  took  place,  extending  far  into  the 
nig^t.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  a  strict  party 
vote,  except  Edmunds,  who,  though  a  central  partisan, 
has  a  legal  mind,  that  the  President  had  no  constitutional 
or  legal  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  appoint 
another,  thus  giving  an  opinion  in  advance  of  impeach- 
ment on  a  point  for  which  the  President  may  be  presented 
to  themselves  for  trial. 

A  committee  of  Cameron,  Cattell,  Conness,  and  Thajrer 
was  appointed  in  a  Radical  caucus,  hastily  convened  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session,  who  proceeded  to  the  War 
Department,  and  coimseled  and  conspired  with  Stanton, 
how  to  resist  the  Executive,  and  they  afterwards  called 
on  General  Grant,  who  was  inclined  to  be  "reticent." 

This  morning  General  Thomas  was  arrested,  on  a  writ 
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issued  by  Judge  Gartter,  a  tool  of  Stanton,  on  a  complaint 
by  Stanton  that  General  T.  had  violated  the  Civil  Tenure 
law  in  accepting  office  against  requirements  of  that  law, 
which  he,  Stanton,  had  himself  emphatically  declared  as 
unconstitutional. 

General  Thomas  readily  submitted  to  the  arrest  and 
gave  bail  to  appear  next  Wednesday.  Stanton  remained 
at  the  Department  all  night  with  a  parcel  of  Radical  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  and  is  there  now  and  has  been 
all  day,  most  of  the  time  locked  up. 

It  was  impolitic  for  Thomas,  who  is  a  subordinate  and 
not  an  independent  or  self-reliant  man,  to  have  given 
bail.  Better  to  have  gone  to  jail  and  sued  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Better  still,  it  seems  to  me,  if  he  had  first 
got  out  process  against  Stanton.  The  people  still  have 
great  deference  to  law  and  to  legal  proceedings. 

I  called  about  noon  on  the  President.  He  was  in  the 
library  with  the  Attorney-General.  We  had  a  brief  con- 
versation on  affairs,  when  the  Attorney-General  proposed 
to  the  President  to  ask  my  opinion  on  the  subject  they  were 
discussing  when  I  entered.  The  President  said  that  was 
his  intention,  and  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  Thomas 
Ewing,  Sr.,  for  Secretary  of  War.  I  asked  if  a  person  of  his 
years  was  the  man  for  the  occasion,  —  the  crisis  was  im- 
portant. The  President  said  he  was  sound  and  right  on  the 
questions  before  us,  trustworthy,  and,  he  believed,  reliable. 
I  still  hesitated  and  debated  the  subject,  —  his  former 
standing,  his  relationship  to  Sherman,^  his  great  age,  etc. 
Stanbery  said  McClellan  had  just  been  nominated  Minis- 
ter to  England  from  the  Democratic  side,  if  we  now  name 
Ewing  from  the  old  Whig  ranks  the  two  will  go  well 
together.  The  President  smiled  assent.  I  remarked  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  nomination  in  early.  The 
President  said  if  we  two  approved,  he  would  send  in  Mr. 

^  Thomas  Ewing  was  both  adopted  father  and  father-in-law  to  General 
Sherman.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old  at  this  time  and  he  had  been 
Secretaqr  of  the  Interior  under  Taylor  and  Fillmore. 
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Ewing's  name  at  ODoe.  I  said  if  that  was  his  viefw,  I  dioald 
aoqaiesoe  dieetfully;  he  was  imquestioiiably  the  man  who 
dioald  sdect  his  own  advises. 

The  Presidait  directed  Cokiiid  Moore  to  immediate 
wiite  a  nomination^  which  he  at  onoe  signed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  But  the  Soiate,  althou^  it  had  assigned  this 
day  to  a  speeeh  frran  Senator  Doolittle,  met  and  adjourned 
without  dcung  any  business,  so  that  whoi  Colond  Moore 
readied  the  Capitol  the  Soiate  was  not  in  session.  The 
day,  I  undostand,  was  consumed  by  the  Radical  Senatoisin 
maret  caucus.  The  Attomey-Genefal,  althou^  a  very  good 
lawyer,  is  not  the  best  adviser  for  administrative  and  exec- 
utive service  in  such  a  time  as  this.  Thoe  is  a  consiuracy 
against  the  Eboecutive  by  Senators  who  are  to  adjudge 
him,  and  he,  the  Attomey-Genoal,  searehes  for  precedaits 
and  authorities,  when  action,  decision,  and  novel  questions 
require  a  stand  to  be  taken  and  a  path  to  be  stricken  out 
with  iHomptness.  In  the  little  conversation  we  had,  and  so 
on  some  f onner  occasions,  he  seemed  bewildered  for  pre- 
cedents and  undetennined  how  to  act  from  the  absence  of 
{Hevious  authorities.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  he  is  hesi- 
tating and  groping  around  among  the  hocks  for  preced^its, 
the  Radicals  are  acting  r^ardless  of  precedents  or  law. 

The  President  needs,  at  this  time,  resolute  and  energetic 
surroundings,  —  men  of  intelligence  and  courage  as  well  as 
of  caution  and  prudence.  With  them  he  should  counsd 
freely  and  without  reserve.  I  apprehend  he  has  not  suf- 
ficiently fortified  himsdf  with  such  men.  In  his  Cabinet, 
he  has  an  honest  lawyer  in  Mr.  Stanbery,  who  will  be 
faithful  to  him  so  long  as  he  has  law  and  precedent,  but 
when  new  questions  arise  he  is  at  sea  and  knows  not  how 
to  steer.  He  is  not,  like  Seward,  calculating,  unreliable,  and 
selfish,  but  he  will  take  no  new  step,  nor  enter  into  any 
untrodden  path.  In  the  mean  time  the  Radicals  are  break- 
ing over  constitutional  law  and  all  legal  restraints,  and 
will,  if  they  dare,  arrest  the  President  and  his  principal 
friends  and  imprison  theuL  I  do  not  anticipate  this,  yet 
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the  scheme  is  agitated  by  leading  conspirators  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  any  movement  they  may  make. 
'  Returning  from  an  evening  ride,  I  called  upon  the  FreA* 
dent;  hoping  to  find  him  alone,  but  McCulloch  and  Jefifries  ^ 
were  with  him.  Jefifries  was  advising  strong  measures. 
Thought  if  the  President  were  to  send  a  commimication  to 
the  Senate,  or  to  Congress,  saying  he  wished  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts  decided  by  the  courts,  —  that  he  would  submit 
the  laws  to  them,  and  if  they  should  decide  against  him,  or 
that  the  laws  were  constitutional,  he  would  resign, — such 
a  proposition,  J.  thought,  would  carry  the  country  with 
the  President.  If  Congress  would  not  acquiesce  in  such  a 
submission  or  reference,  but  were  to  proceed  to  extrem-' 
ities,  then  resist,  seize  the  principal  conspirators,  etc. 
Fifty  armed  men  would  be  all  that  were  necessary.  The 
President  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  enter  into  any  conver- 
sation with  J.  on  the  subject.  I  merely  observed  that  these 
theories  would  not  be  carried  out,  however  plausible  they 
might  seem  when  not  commenced.  Congress  would  con- 
sent to  no  reference  of  their  laws  and  proceedings  to  any 
court.  That  would  be  a  trial  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as 
the  Executive  by  the  Judiciary;  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Legislatme  to  try  the  Executive  themselves.  And  then,  as 
to  the  fifty  military  men,  what  could  they  do?  Here  was 
the  General  of  the  armies  in  the  conspiracy,  secretly  urging 
it  on.  He  might  be  arrested  if  insubordinate,  but  who  was 
to  do  it?  Emory  is  in  command  of  the  District.  Can  the 
President  depend  on  him  in  an  emergency?  I  have  but 
little  confidence  in  him,  but  the  President  ought  to  know 
him,  and  I  presume  does.  He  should  have  the  best  friend 
he  has  got  in  the  Army  in  that  place. 

On  asking  the  President  in  regard  to  Emory,  he  gave  no 
satisfactory  answer,  but  it  was  evident  he  did  not  fully 
confide  in  him.  Jefifries,  though  a  Marylander,  knew  little 
of  E.,  but  said  Colonel  Bowie,  a  true  man,  has  great  faith 

1  Noah  L.  Jeffries,  Register  of  the  Treasury. 
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in  him,  bdiew  him  tniey  etc,  etc  I  remembefed  he  was 
fidae  to  the  Unioii  and  panned  an  eqniYocal  eourae  at  the 

treaty  and  importunity  to  reinstate  him,  with  many  state- 
ments and  explanations  of  hiseirorand  pledges  <rf  his  futme 
fidelity,!  had  little  faith  in  him  then, nor  have  I  much  now. 
I  called  on  the  Pkefladent  this  morning  in  conseqnenoe  of 
an  inddent  wliidi  todk  plaoe  at  a  party  ^en  by  Mrs.  Ray 
last  erening.  After  the  eompaiqr  assembled,  an  nderiy 
^ipeared,  requiring  all  c^teers  of  the  Fifth  CSavaby  to 
appear  at  Headquarten.  Shortly  after,  another  nderiy, 
requiring  all  offieets  under  General  Emmy's  command  to 
appear  at  Headquarters.  Both  orders  came  from  E.  I 
adoed  the  President  if  he  had  made  preparations,  —  had 
IsBiied  orders  to  E.  He  said  he  had  not.  "Some  one/' said 
I,  ''has.  Who  is  it,  and  what  does  it  indicate?  While 
yoo,  Mr.  President,  are  resorting  to  no  extreme  measures, 
the  conqMrators  have  their  spies,  —  have  command  <rf  the 
troops.  Esther  Stanton  or  Gruit  or  boUi  issiied  orders 
wfaidi  were  proclaimed  aloud  and  peremptorily  at  this 


ff 


The  Freadent  was  disturiied,  but  said  very  fittle.  It  is 
an  error  with  him  that  he  does  not  mote  fredy  commun- 
icate with  his  Calxnet  and  friends.  This  whole  movement 
of  changing  his  Secretary  cS  War  has  been  incautiously 
and  looedy  pof  onned  without  {Hepaxation.  The  Calxnet 
was  not  consulted,  ffis  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  whcdly  unaware  cS  the 


Genenl  TlKHuas  jsroves  himself  unfit  for  the  place  cf 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  He  is  like  a  boy,  ready  to 
obey  cHtiers,  but  cannot  himsdf  act  with  deciskm  or  direct 
others,  —  is  a  mere  diild  or  wofree  in  Stantm's  iiresence. 
Instead  <rf  taking  upon  himsdf  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War  and  commanding  Stanton,  he  submits  to  Stanton's 
orders,  and  is  lodged  out  of  the  Department,  lau^bed  at, 
and  treated  with  contempt. 

3 
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I  am  told  he  was  weak  and  foolish  enough  last  evening 
to  attend  a  mask  ball;  was  at  Willard's  Hotel, .  •  •  that  he 
talked  openly  and  loudly  of  his  being  Secretaxy  of  War,  — 
that  he  should  to-day  take  possession,  open  the  mails,  etc. 
But  he  is  snuffed  out. 

February  24,  Monday.  Senator  Doolittle  and  Attorney- 
General  Stanbery  called  on  me  last  evening.  Their  object 
was  to  ascertain  my  recollection  of  what  took  place  in 
the  Cabinet  when  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  was  imder  con- 
sideration, especially  on  the  point  which  reliited  to  the 
four  first  secretaries,  who  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I  recollect  that  they  were  considered  as  holding  office  by 
a  different  tenure  than  the  others,  who  were  appointed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  the  remarks  of  the  several  members 
I  could  not  recall.  There  was  entire  unanimity  as  regarded 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  itself,  and  this  absorbed 
the  minor  questions.  The  distinctive  point  now  alluded  to 
was,  I  remember,  discussed.  Mr.  Seward,  I  think,  alluded 
to  it,  and  I  well  recollect  that  Mr.  Randall  made  remark 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  appeared  to  carry  out  the  four 
members  by  legislation,  or  there  was  a  question  if  it  did 
not.  The  Attorney-General  said  it  could  have  no  such 
retroactive  effect,  even  if  the  law  was  good  for  anything, 
but  he  was  emphatic  and  decisive  in  pronouncing  the  law 
absolutely  and  beyond  all  question  imconstitutional. 
Stanton  was  quite  as  emphatic,  and  I  think  every  member 
declared  his  readiness  to  surrender  his  place,  whenever  the 
President  should  express  a  wish  to  that  effect. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen,  as  did  also  McCulIoch,  who 
called  on  me  earlier  in  the  evening,  regretted  that  the 
President  had  not  in  this  and  other  instances  been  more 
free  and  communicative  with  his  friends,  and  advised  with 
them  without  reserve.  While  reticent  towards  those 
with  whom  he  should  be  most  intimate,  he  has  been  hold- 
ing free  conversation  with  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
giving  them  his  opinions,  and  an  account  of  his  actions 
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on  the  most  important  subjects  of  administration.  I  have 
long  lamented  this  condition  of  things,  but  I  know  of  no 
remedy.  The  President  has  his  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
as  he  had  in  speechmaking  when  "swinging  round  the 
circle/' 

I  have  sometimes  been  almost  tempted  to  listen  to 
the  accusation  of  his  enemies  that  he  desired  and  courted 
impeachment.  Yet  such  is  not  the  fact.  He  is  courage- 
ous and  firm,  with  great  sagacity  and  wide  comprehen- 
sion, yet  is  not  in  many  respects  wise  and  practical.  It 
may  be  that  he  is  willing  the  Radicals  should  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  futile  assaults,  but  he  hardly  could 
have  expected  this  flurry  for  so  peaceful  and  justifiable 
a  movement. 

The  Radical  leaders  have  for  some  time  striven  to  alarm 
and  agitate  the  country  by  whispers  and  insinuations 
that  the  President  was  intending  to  make  himself  dictator, 
and  Senator  Thayer  ^  pledged  his  honor  as  a  Senator  that 
the  President  was  about  to  assume  regal  power  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  in  a  public  speech  last  summer  or  autumn 
at  Cincinnati.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  deep  in 
the  conspiracy  as  the  chiefs  will  permit,  in  his  paper  the 
Chronicle,  which  is  the  Radical  organ,  gave  out  that 
the  President,  with  Governor  Swann,  was  organizing  the 
militia  of  Maryland  to  secure  for  himself  absolute  power. 
Others  have  tried  to  alarm  the  popular  mind  by  similar 
silly  and  absurd  falsehoods. 

I  this  morning  called  on  the  President.  There  were 
many  waiting.  Randall  and  Mr.  Ross  were  with  him, 
but  both  soon  left.  Stanbery  was  in  the  library,  writing 
and  revising  a  message,  which  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  a  few  hours,  vindicating  his  course  and  removing 
Stanton.  I  had  called  because  Mr.  Stanbery  and  myself 
had  an  understanding  to  that  effect  last  evening,  beUeving 
it  best  the  President  should  see  all  his  Cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  message  or  conmnmication.  But  the  President 

^  John  M.  Thayer,  of  Nebraska. 
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said  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  see  any  others  than 
Stanbery  and  myself. 

The  House  this  afternoon  decided  by  a  vote  of  126  to 
47  to  impeach  the  President.  The  alleged  cause  of  impeach- 
ment is  the  removal  of  a  contumacious,  treacherous,  and 
unprincipled  ofiScer,  who  intrudes  himself  into  the  War 
Department  imder  the  authority  of  a  law  which  he  himself 
denoimcedasimconstitutional,  a  law  to  fetter  the  President 
and  deprive  the  Executive  of  his  rights. 

The  impeachment  is  a  deed  of  extreme  partisanship, 
a  deliberate  conspiracy,  involving  all  the  moral  guilt  of 
treason,  for  which  the  members  would,  if  fairly  tried,  be 
liable  to  conviction  and  condemnation.  If  the  President 
has  committed  errors,  he  has  done  no  act  which  justifies 
this  proceeding.  The  President  is  innocent  of  crime;  his 
accusers  and  triers  are  culpably  guilty.  In  this  violent  and 
vicious  exercise  of  partyism  I  see  the  hberties  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the  government 
hnperiled. 

The  President  has  a  reception  this  evening,  and  thou^ 
neither  my  wife  nor  myself  are  well,  and  the  night  is  in- 
clement, we  shall,  with  all  the  family,  be  present. 

February  25,  Tuesday.  There  is,  I  think,  less  excitement 
to-day.  The  weather,  which  is  damp  and  dreary,  perhaps 
contributes  to  it.  A  feeling  of  doubt  and  sadness  per- 
vades the  minds  of  sensible  men.  Some  of  the  less  intense 
Radicals  are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  doings.  A  little 
routine  business  was  transacted  in  the  Cabinet,  princi- 
pally from  the  State  Department.  The  President,  though 
calm,  is  not  without  sensibility  and  feels  the  wrong  and 
outrage  of  the  conspirators,  although  he  makes  no  com- 
plaint. 

The  debate  which  has  taken  pierce  on  the  subject  of 
impeachment  is  disgraceful,  wicked,  and  malicious.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  .  .  .  man  of  little  work  for  Grant,  was 
mendacious  and  villainous.  •  •  • 
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John  Bigelow,'  late  Minister  to  France,  spent  an  hour 
with  me  ^bia  p.h.  He  has  been  here  some  ten  days,  a 
looker-on,  and  is  a  good  and  honest  observer.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Capitol  have  greatly  interested  him.  He 
complains,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  President 
was  in  fault  in  not  communicating  to  his  friends  in  Con- 
gress his  purpose  in  removing  Stanton,  that  they  might 
have  been  prepared  for  the  contest.  The  President's  mea- 
sures, he  thinks  also,  should  have  been  taken  with  delibera* 
tion;  he  should  not  have  permitted  himself  to  be  foiled  by 
Stanton;  Thomas,  or  the  man  who  was  to  take  the  place 
of  Stanton,  should  have  ejected  him  at  once.  All  this  is 
very  true.  It  is  easy,  now  that  the  matter  has  passed,  to 
say,  that  so  great  a  scoundrel,  so  treacherous,  false,  and 
deceitful  a  man  should  not  have  been  treated  like  a  gentle- 
man. The  President  has,  from  the  first,  extended  to  Stan- 
ton a  consideration  and  leniency  that  has  surprised  me,  for 
he  knew  him  to  be  false,  remorseless,  treacherous,  and 
base.  I  expressed  my  £sbelief  in  his  quiet  retirement  last 
Friday,  when  the  Plesident  annoimced  his  removal  and 
T.'s  appointment. 

Bigelow  is  confident,  or  rather  has  high  hopes,  that 
impeachment  will  fail  in  the  Senate.  Says  that  the  large 
conservative  force  in  the  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
look  with  repugnance  and  horror  to  the  accession  of  Wade,^ 
and  would  prefer  to  continue  the  President.  Unless, 
therefore,  Wade  will  resign  and  allow  some  good  conserv- 
ative Senator  to  be  made  President  of  the  Senate,  he 
thinks  impeachment  will  be  defeated. 

I  encouraged  his  hopes,  while  I  have  very  slight  expect- 
ations. This  is  a  party  scheme,  a  conspiracy  on  a  large  ^ 
scale,  more  offensive  and  reprehensible  than  that  of  se- 
cession, but  the  conspirators,  having  taken  the  fatal 
plunge,  cannot  recede.  There  are  Representatives  who 
have  qualms,  but  these  very  men  will  stimulate  hesi- 

•  ^  A^^Presidentprofem.  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  014o 
was  next  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Presideiuqr* 
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tating  Senators  to  do  as  they  have  done,  —  get  into  the 
same  boat  with  themselves.  Radicalism  will  not  only  be 
dead,  but  will  rot  if  theyfail.  They  know  this  as  well  as  we 
know  it,  and,  knowing  it,  they  "  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind."  I  fear  no  moral  courage  will  be  found 
among  the  Radical  Senators,  no  individual  independence; 
but  shall  wait  events,  calmly  I  hope,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  giving  utterance  to  one's  indignation  at  do- 
Uberate  villainy. 

February  26,  Wednesday.  General  L.  Thomas  was  ar- 
rested last  Satiuxlay  morning  at  the  instigation  of  E.  M. 
Stanton,  on  a  writ  issued  by  Cartter,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
District  Court.  General  T.  gave  bail  in  $5000,  and  the 
case  came  up  to-day,  when  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
imprisonment,  with  a  view  of  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  getting  a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil-Tenure  Bill.  This  the 
Radicals  and  Stanton  dreaded,  and  after  various  twistings 
and  turnings.  General  T.  was  discharged. 

Cartter,  in  this  whole  proceeding,  from  its  inception 
to  its  close,  showed  himself  a  most  unfit  judge.  He  has 
secretly  visited  Stanton  at  the  War  Department,  and  his 
associate  Fisher  has  spent  much  of  his  time  since  Thomas' 
arrest,  with  Stanton. 

A  summons  was  issued  for  Stanton  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness for  Thomas  to-day,  and  to  produce  his  conunission, 
but  the  quondam  Secretary  refused  to  appear. 

I,  yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  suggested,  not  to  say 
urged,  that  Judge  Cmlis  *  should  be  one  of  the  President's 
counsel  in  the  impeachment.  The  President  assented  to 
my  suggestions,  but  whether  he  will  engs^  C.  is  another 
question.  Something  will  depend,  without  doubt,  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  perhaps  Black 
will  also  have  a  voice. 

The  Democratic   National    Conmiittee  has  been  in 

1  BeDjamiii  Bobbins  Curtis. 
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session  here;  and,  from  what  I  learn,  have  not  been  over- 
wise,  but  somewhat  conceited  and  weakly  and  foolishly 
partisan.  Bigelow  tells  me  that  the  intention  is  to  make 
Horatio  Seymour  the  Presidential  candidate.  Tilden  thinks 
Seymour  will  run  stronger  than  any  man  in  New  York, 
and  that  is  a  great  State,  —  he  does  not  look  beyond  it. 
I  said  to  B.  that  it  was  important  that  Democrats  should 
have  a  ticket  which  would  draw  recruits  and  not  repel 
them;  that  Seymour  was  not  an  acceptable  candidate  out 
of  the  pale  of  party  and  not  strongly  popular  within  it. 
It  might  be  possible,  under  the  mad  conduct  of  the  Rad- 
icals, to  elect  a  strict  party  candidate,  but  not  certain.  He 
Bsked  who  there  was  that  could  be  taken  up.  Said  that 
Tilden  assured  him  Doolittle  would  not  be  acceptable 
in  New  York.  I  named  Hendricks,  Hancock,  or,  if  they 
would  go  in  for  a  man  for  the  coimtry,  and  relax  as  re- 
gards party,  there  was  Charles  Francis  Adams.  He  would 
be  the  third  of  the  name  and  family,  and  would  be  at- 
tacked for  that  reason,  but  the  fact  had  also  its  strong 
side.  There  would  be  many  who  would,  especially  in  these 
turbulent  times,  be  glad  to  have  peace  and  stability,  such 
as  the  country  had  forty  years  ago  under  his  father.  He 
has  not  the  popular  element,  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Fenians,  and  therefore  would  not  be  a  party  can- 
didate; but  the  country  would  have  in  him  a  good  pre^ 
sident,  but  with  some  family  infirmities.  There  is  some 
military  feeling  which  might  be  made  available  for 
Hancock,  who  is  better  liked  than  Grant. 

February  27,  Thursday.  The  feverish  excitement  has 
abated.  Impeachment  as  a  sensation  has  had  its  day. 
When  the  tridcomes  on  in  the  Senate,  it  wiU  be  levived, 
perhaps,  but  with  less  intensity. 

Woodbridge  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  Judiciary  C!ommit- 
tee,  who  always  opposed  impeachment,  came  to  see  me 
to-day.  He  spoke  deprecatingly  of  the  movement;  re- 
gretted that  he  was  compelled  to  vote  for  it  under  party 
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demands,  but  his  colleagues  from  Vermont  all  went  for 
it,  they  and  the  party  at  home  were  violent,  and  it  would 
have  been  death  for  him  to  have  resisted.  He  voted  with 
reluctance  and  against  his  wishes  and  convictions,  for  the 
President  he  knew  to  be  honest  and  patriotic;  and  he  so 
said  to  me.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  such  things. 
Woodbridge  is  but  one  of  many  who  are  guilty  of  this  wrong. 
A  moral  infirmity  or  weakness.  They  dare  not  act  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions.  A  fear  of  party  os« 
tracism  controls  them.  But  their  acts  forfeit  their  self- 
respect  for  the  time,  and  sooner  or  later  will  lose  them  the 
respect  of  others. 

The  whole  impeachment  scheme  is  a  piece  of  party 
persecution,  which,  if  successful  to  party,  will  be  ruinous 
to  the  country.   It  is  a  deUberate  and  wicked  conspiracy 
v/  from  its  inception. 

February  28,  Friday.  Mr.  Seward  read  to-day  one  of 
his  strange,  unstatesmanlike,  and  improper  dispatches. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Stillwell,  our  Minister  at  Vene- 
zuela, in  relation  to  certain  of  the  crew  of  the  Hannah 
Grant,  a  whaling-schooner,  who  were  imlawfully  detained 
in  that  country.  The  dispatch  was  objectionable  as  a 
state  paper,  and  was  offensive  because  wanting  in  proper 
courtesy  to  the  naval  officer  who  might  be  ordered  to 
La  Guayra.  Mr.  Stillwell  was  told  that  a  naval  vessel  would 
be  sent  (without  any  ref^:ence  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy),  that  the  naval  office  would  be  directed  to  commit 
no  hostile  act  without  his  (Stillwell's)  direction,  etc.,  etc. 
In  other,  or  plain,  words,  the  Minister  and  naval  officer 
were  authorized  at  their  discretion  to  declare  war,  or  make 
war,  on  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Stanbery  took  exception  to  this  part  of  thedispatch^ 
in  which  I  joined.  Seward  was  annoyed  by  the  criticism  and 
objection,  but  finally  professed  to  put  in  some  pencil 
alteration.  He  would  not  presume  to  send  a  dispatch  of 
this  nature  to  Russia  in  regard  to  the  recent  outrages  in  tl)e 
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Sai  of  Okhotak  *  Bar  to  Engfamd  in  wgpid  to  the  Feoiaosp 
nor  to  Fnofoej  but  he  can  be  anogant  to  feeble  Venesaeln. 

I  am  JiM^KfiftH  to  thmk  that  a  daim  which  his  pet 
Sanfoidy  our  Minigter  to  Belgians  has  agaiost  VeDenida 
maj  infliMTMy  hmi  in  aaking  for  a  maiwrf-war  at  Curacao, 
as  mndi  as  the  w^ampn  of  the  Hannah  Grant. 

Some  laii^tff  took  place,  after  Cabinet  ooondl,  over 
llie  fortifiealion  and  intrencfament  of  the  War  Depart- 
menty  and  the  trepidation  ci  Stantcm,  wsbo  has  this  mom- 
mg  doubled  his  gnaid.  Kgimedy,  Chief  cl  New  Toik 
pofiee,  sent  a  fetter  to  Speaker  Cc^faz,  that  scnne  nitio- 
ijtjreerine  had  disappeared  finxn  New  Ycxk,  and  that 
ikewd,  wtgirionBj  and  patriotic  ftmrtionaiy  knew  not 
where  it  had  gme,  unless  to  Washington. 

The  chivahoos  and  timid  Speaker  at  onoe  hid  this 
tremendous  miaave  befcxe  the  House,  and  the  ooostema- 
taoo  of  the  gallant  band  of  Radicals  became  eioeBave.  A 
kfge  additional  poGee  force  had  been  placed  around  the 
CqAoL  but  as  it  was  stin  considered  unsafe,  an  inmiediate 
a4iouimnent  was  called  for.  Stanton,  unfortunate  man, 
eoold  not  adjourn.  There  was  no  retagd  for  him,  save  in 
the  War  Department,  which  is  sumunded  and  fiDed  with 
soUiers  to  protect  aisainst  an  inroad  frcHn  old  General 
ThnmafL  As  Stantm,  Grant,  and  the  RadicaJ  Ccmgiess 
have  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  military,  to  the 
cadnson  of  the  Presdent,  wiio  is  Commander4n-Chie^ 
the  apprebensian  seems  to  be  that  the  Adjutant-General 
and  ids  friends  have  resorted  to  nitio-glyeeriue. 
>  Browning  inquired  whether  there  should  not  bemore  free 
eammunicatian  and  interchange  of  <^Hni0n  among  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  in  regud  to  the  measures  before 
Coi^reaBL  Seward  prcnnptlj  and  in  a  maimfr  that  was 
intended  to  put  asu^tothis  said  the  President  would, he 
suppose,  ocHfflilt  any  member  he  pleased  on  any  subject; 
that  this  matter  of  impeadunent  b 
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larly  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  he  proposed  they  (the 
President  and  the  Attorney-General)  should  do  what  th^ 
thought  best ;  he  might,  he  continued,  be  called  as  witness, 
and  it  was  best  to  ward  off  any  charge  of  conspiring,  etc., 
etc.  I  dissented  wholly  from  this  view,  as  did  the  Attorney- 
General  and  indeed  every  other  member.  I  regretted 
that  we  had  not  been  more  free  in  expressing  our  views 
to  each  other  at  all  times,  —  though  it  was  felt  we  could 
not,  so  long  as  Stanton  was  with  us,  be  frank  and  friendly. 
McCulloch  took  the  same  view.  Browning  said  he  had, 
perhaps,  done  wrong  in  bringing  the  subject  forward; 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  intrude  on  the  President,  but 
the  times  demanded  the  united  coimsel  of  all.  Seward, 
after  remarking  that  ^^too  many  cooks  usually  spoiled 
die  broth,"  expressed  his  readiness  to  meet  and  consult 
at  all  times. 

The  subject  of  counsel  in  case  of  a  trial  was  then  intro- 
duced. Every  man  advised  the  retention  of  Judge  Curtis. 
O'Conor  was  mentioned.  McCulloch  objected  that  he 
was  counsel  for  Jeff  Davis,  and  that  party  antipathy  would 
counteract  his  ability.  Evarts  was  mentioned  and  rather 
pressed.  I  admitted  his  ability,  but  feared  his  want  of 
heart  in  the  measiire.  He  had  united  himself  with  the 
Radicals  when  their  cause  seemed  strong;  it  must  have 
been  from  no  mental  and  moral  workings  of  such  a  mind 
as  his ;  in  that  act  he  was  not  true  to  his  nature  and  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  right. 

Seward,  who  has  always  heretofore  been  steadfast  for 
Evarts,  gave  in  to  the  correctness  of  my  remarks,  but  said 
he  knew  not  how  far  he  had  gone  with  the  Radicals.  He* 
was  a  very  cold  man.  After  further  talk  it  was  agreed  we 
would  come  together  on  Saturday  evening  at  half-past 
seven. 

Grant  has  overruled  General  Hancock,  and  reestab- 
lished, or  reappointed  the  negro  aldermen  in  New  Orleans. 
He  is  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  President, 
—  a  willing  party  to  it.    .  .  • 
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FebrumTf  29,  Satmday.  The  impeachmsit  comiDittee 
have  printed  ten  articles.  Xine  of  th^n  contain  a  mount- 
ain  of  words,  but  not  evea  a  mouse  of  impeachment  ma- 
teriaL  The  t^ith  is  even  weaker  than  the  other  nine,  and 
has  a  long  tail  from  Genered  Emory.  I  nev»  had  faith  in 
the  firmness  and  honest  stability  of  this  man,  who  was 
fabe  in  1861,  and  whimpered  back  into  the  service  wiiich 
hehad  deserted. 


evidently  procured  and  manufactured,  and  yet  is  nothing. 
The  Preadent  had  sent  for  him  on  the  22d  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  information  and  suggestions  from  myadf ,  and 
questioned  him.  Emory  puts  the  questions  in  the  form  of 
Qgerments  by  the  Preddent,  and  throu^out  exhibits  him- 
adf  a  Radical  partisan  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Stanbery  says  that  Judge  Curtis  will  be  h&te  on 
Tuesday  evening  next.  There  is,  Stanbery  thinks,  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  managing  Radicals  to  ezdude 
him  from  taking  part  in  defense  of  the  President  before 
the  court  of  impeachment  because  he  is  Attorney-General. 
He  queries  Aether  he  had  not  better  resign  forthwith, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  case.  To  this  we  wwe 
each  and  all  opposed,  or  to  any  resignation  unless  he  wwe 
compelled. 

A  writ  of  guo  trorranto  is  to  be  sued  out ,  but  with  the  Court 
in  the  District  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Radical 
conspirators,  action  will  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  for 
there  is  nothing  they  so  much  dread  as  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  their  imconstitutional  laws. 

There  is  no  ^'high  crime  or  misdemeanor"  in  these  ar- 
ticles that  calls  for  impeachment,  and  those  who  may  vote 
to  convict  upon  these  articles  would  as  readily  vote  to 
impeach  the  President  had  he  been  accused  of  stepping  on 
a  dog's  tail.  But  any  pretext  will  serve  imprincipled  and 
unscrupulous  partisan  vengeance.  He  would  not  lend  him- 
sdf  to  a  series  of  imconstitutional  measures  and  to  get 
rid  of  him  is  imperative. 


LVII 

Preparations  for  the  Impeachment  Trial  —  The  Notioe  of  Imi)eachment 
served  on  the  President  —  Selecting  the  President's  Counsel  —  Staii- 
bery  determines  to  resign  his  Cabinet  Position  before  undertaking  the 
President's  Case — Stanton  fortified  in  the  War  Department —  Radical 
Victory  in  the  New  Hampshire  Election  —  A  Sketch  of  New  Hampshire 
Politics  —  Stanbery  hands  in  his  Resignation  —  The  President's  Ill- 
considered  Talks  with  Newspaper  Men  —  Senator  Sherman  wishes  a 
Naval  Lieutenant  court-martialed  for  using  Disrespectful  Language  of 
Congress  —  The  President's  Uncommunicativeness  —  Judge  Black  on 
Seward's  Handling  of  the  Alta  Vela  Afifair  —  The  Impeachment  Pro- 
ceedings open  with  Little  Excitement  —  Judge  Black  withdraws  from 
the  President's  Case  —  Probable  Reasons  for  his  Course  —  A  Spirit 
of  Mischief  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  —  Black's  Letter  to  the  President 
withdrawing  from  the  Case  and  denouncing  Seward's  Conduct  in  the 
Alta  Vela  Matter  —  Wilson  and  Sunmer  and  the  Naval  Appropriatioii 
Bill  —  General  Butler's  Opening  in  the  Impeachment  Trial. 

March  3,  Tuesday.  The  journals  of  the  day  and  pub- 
lished proceedings  will  be  a  record  of  what  occurs  in  mat- 
ters of  impeachment.  I  do  not,  therefore,  record  details  of 
oflBcial  transactions,  but  such  only  as  seem  to  me  proper 
with  individual  movements.  The  spirit  which  has  led  to  the 
impeachment  movement  and  its  consummation  in  the  Housei 
is  strange  and  various.  A  considerable  portion  of  those 
who  voted  for  it  did  violence  to  their  own  convictions. 
There  is  another  large  element  which  had  no  convictions, 
but  are  mere  shallow,  reckless  partisans  who  would  as 
readily  have  voted  that  the  President  should  be  hung  in 
front  of  the  White  House  as  that  he  should  be  impeached 
in  the  Capitol,  provided  their  leaders  —  Stevens,  Bout- 
well,  and  others  —  had  presented  papers  in  form  for  that 
piupose.  Another  and  different  class,  like  Boutwell,  seek 
and  expect  notoriety  and  fame.  They  have  read  Macau- 
lay's  interesting  history  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  flatter  themselves  they  are  to  be  the  Burkes  and  Sheri- 
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dans  of  scRiie  future  historifto.  Malignant  party  hate  and 
imacnipukNis  party  thiist  for  power  stimiilate  othos. 

A  rfiamelfaB,  biaien  ^famtay  and  villainy  inaik  certain 
SenatoTB.  Howard  and  Chandky  ol  Mirfiigan,  Sumnor, 
Cameron,  Ckxiklhig,  and  others  have  already  made  them- 
aelveB  parties  against  the  man  ^diom  they  are  to  adjudge, 
— have  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  connived  in  secret  to  urge 
en  impeachmsit.  They  have  broken  down  the  bairierB 
of  the  Constituticm,  while  the  President  has  striven  to  de- 
fend them,  and  for  his  defense  he  is  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned by  these  violators,  c(uiq)irators,  and  parjnrers. 

March  4,  Wednesday.  Chief  Justice  Chase  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  which  disturbed  the  Radicals.  It  was 
not  of  great  momoit,  and  will  be  swamped  by  leading  im- 
peachers  who  are  anxious  to  hurry  on  thi^  work.  Stevens, 
with  his  am^ance,  insolence,  and  vicious  despotism, 
threatens  every  Senator  who  shall  dare  to  vote  against 
faia  party;  tells  them  they  are  committed  by  their  votes. 
It  must  shame  and  mortify  some  of  the  intelligent  minds 
in  the  Senate  to  be  hdd  in  subjection  and  compelled  to 
receive  the  excoriations  and  threataiings  of  this  wicked 
and  bad  man,  but  it  is  questionable  whetha*  they  have  the 
moral  courage  and  independence  to  do  ri^t,  when  the 
tenors  of  this  party  tyrant  are  before  them. 

Seward  and  I  met  in  the  council  room,  and,  while  wait- 
nig  for  the  Presid^it,  allusion  was  made  to  our  meeting 
seven  j^ears  ago  yesterday,  and  of  events  which  have  since 
transpired.  He  says  it  is  nineteen  3^ears  this  4th  of  March 
since  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  seven 
years  since  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister.  ''How  few  of 
all  the  men,"  said  he,  ''with  whom  we  have  been  associated, 
have  proved  faithful !  —  how  many  have  disappointed  usi " 
This  was  said  in  connection  with  present  transactions, 
and  had  particular  reference  to  Stanton. 

The  Cabinet  met  last  evening  at  half-past  seven  instead 
of  at  noon.  But  little  official  business  was  done.  We  had 
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a  two  hours'  talk  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and 
especially  of  the  great  question  now  before  the  country^ 
Judge  Curtis  was  expected  to-day.  He  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Stanbery  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President.  Other 
names  were  talked  of,  but  no  conclusion  come  to. 

McCuUoch  expressed  a  hope  that  the  President  would 
go  to  the  Senate  on  the  first  day,  but  not  afterwards. 
Seward  said  if  he  went  the  whole  Cabinet  ought  to  ac- 
company him.  I  objected  to  either.  It  would  give  dignity 
and  imposing  form  to  the  proceedings,  which  the  conspira- 
tors wished,  but  we  did  not.  The  managers  imdoubtedly 
desired  that  the  President  should  exhibit  himself  there, 
and  if  surrounded  by  his  advisers  it  would  make  the  scene 
more  imposing.  Men,  and  women  too,  would  come  from 
a  distance,  and  gather  at  the  Capitol  to  see  the  victim, 
if  he  should  consent  to  gratify  them. 

March  5,  Thursday.  The  Cabinet  met  this  evening. 
Seward  brought  forward  the  removal  of  Timothy  Picker- 
ing from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  May,  1800,  by 
John  Adams,  as  a  case  in  point.  His  clerks  had  hunted  up 
this  precedent,  and  if  Congress  was  in  session,  as  Seward 
says,  it  is  in  all  respects  like  the  present  case,  except  that 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Law  had  not  then  been  enacted. 

The  movement  which  had  been  made  by  the  Republican 
Senators  in  1862  to  procure  the  removal  of  Seward  was 
brought  under  discussion.  At  that  time,  these  Senators 
called  on  President  Lincoln  to  make  his  Cabinet  a  unit 
by  removing  an  objectionable  minister,  as  they  considered 
him. 

Judge  Curtis  has  arrived.  When  I  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's this  evening,  no  others  of  the  Cabinet  were  there,  but 
I  found  Mr.  Groesbeck  ^  of  Cincinnati  with  him:  He  was 
and  is  most  earnestly  opposed  to  this  conspiracy  and  with 

^  William  Slocomb  Groesbeck,  a  liberal  Republican  who  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  He  was  retained  as  counsel  for  Pre- 
ddent  Johnson* 
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the  Presidait,  and  there  has  been  mention  of  his  name  as 
one  of  the  junkv  ooonad  for  the  President.  His  being 
here,  howew,  at  this  time  was  accidfntal,  —  was  for 
other  And  business  reafions. 

David  D.  Field  was  spokea  of  complimmtarily  by 
Browning  bom  the  iqHesentation  of  others.  Seward  did 
not  ocHiciir;  said  Field  was  the  greatest  small  man  he  had 
ever  known.^  Stanboy  thought  he  spread  himself  too 
lais^,  had  too  many  points,  was  a  book  man,  not  an 
ongDial. 

March  6,  Fridag.  A  bri^  Cabinet-meeting.  Browning 
broof^t  h^  diary,  detailing  occurrsioes  and  remarks  in 
the  Senatorial  Repobfican  Caucus  of  1862  for  ronoval  of 
Seward,  he  being  at  that  time  a  Senator  from  Tllinais, 
General  Thomas  was  present  at  the  Cabinet-meeting  this 
evening,  but  no  business  was  transacted,  nor  was  there 
a  dLqx»tk>n  to  ha^e  much  free  discussion  while  he  re- 
mained. I  was  sorry  the  President  invited  him,  unless  it 
is  necessary  to  cany  out  ez|^lidtly  the  ad  inlarim  ap- 

Lt. 


<  I  If liiriii 


March  7,  Saturday.  The  Preadent  was  served  with 
notice  of  impeachment  this  evoiing.  I  was  at  the  White 
House  a  few  moments  after  the  copy  was  left.  We  had 
a  Cabinet-meeting  this  evening.  I  was  the  first  who  ar- 
rived. The  others  came  in  soon. 

Mr.  Stanbery  is  seaative  on  the  subject  of  retaining  the 
oflBoe  of  Attorney-General  while  defending  the  President. 
Thinks  exception  may  be  tak^i  to  his  appearance  by  ex- 
treme partisan  Senators,  and  proposed  to  anticipate  thor 
movement  by  a  resignation.  Says  that  it  will  involve  the 
of  wholly  ^ving  up  all  attention  to  official  busi- 


nesB  during  the  trial,  for  that  and  that  alone  shall  occujiy 
his  mind.  But  this  can  be  got  along  with  by  turning  over 

fit  DsTid  Dodky  Field,  tlie  eUflst  itf  foor  i&tiiicmBfaBd farolte% «H A 
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carrent  official  matters  to  his  Assistant.  He  is,  however, 
flensitive  to  any  imputation  from  any  quarter,  and  is  pretty 
much  determined  to  resign.  All  the  members  preferred  he 
should  not.  I  think,  and  said,  if  he  foimd  it  a  point  to  be 
met,  he  could,  when  challenged  or  when  decision  was 
had  by  the  Senate,  present  his  resignation.  The  effect,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  good,  if  so  presented.  Let  the  Rad- 
ical Senators  sitting  as  judges  hoimd  down  the  President, 
—  object,  if  they  please,  to  his  having  one  of  his  political 
family,  his  legal  selected  adviser,  to  defend  him. 

In  the  consultations  which  have  been  had  by  the  counsel 
thus  far,  Stanbery,  Curtis,  and  Black  have  participated. 
At  the  last  meeting,  Stanbery  says.  Black  suggested  that 
his  (B.'s)  appearing  might  prejudice  the  case,  and  while 
he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  participate  he  would  by 
no  means  act  if  it  were  supposed  his  doing  so  would  be 
injurious  to  the  President.  Both  S.  and  C.  had  appre- 
hensions it  might  be  unfortunate,  but  desired  the  Cabinet 
to  express  their  views,  and,  above  all,  that  the  President 
himself  might  decide  on  this  subject. 
ffMcCulloch  promptly  expressed  his  opinion  against  the 
retention  of  Black  as  one  of  the  counsel.  Said  that  Senator 
Hendricks  had  said  to  him  it  would  be  injudicious;  that 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  would  all  be  right,  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  Republicans  were  hostile  to  Black. 

Seward  was  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  perhaps  some  one  as  capable  and  not  so  obnoxious 
might  be  found.  Several  names  were  suggested. 

I  asked  if  it  would  be  wise  or  politic  to  exclude  from  the 
managing  counsel  any  pronounced  Democrat  whatever. 
It  appeared  to  me  important  that  there  should  be  one  such 
lawyer  among  them,  and  while  I  had  no  great  intimacy 
with,  or  partiality  for.  Black,  I  knew  of  no  one  who  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  all  resi)ects  his  equal.  We 
wanted  something  more  than  a  mere  lawyer  for  such  a 
case  as  this,  —  a  politician  and  statesman,  one  who  made 
the  Constitution  and  public  affairs  a  study.  Still,  if  Black 
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peraonaDy  or  by  iwsm  of  hiB  party  €&taii|^lann 
— oriatiofiw  80  offensTi^  as  to  aBpnate  any  of  these  S«a» 
tonal  judgBB,  I  would  not  praes  him.  But  no  man  was  fit 
to  1m>  a  Senafaur  or  a  member  of  the  eooit,  whose  judgDient 
would  be  biased  by  his  personal  or  party  didike  of  ooonad* 
I  eautiiHied  them  to  remember,  however,  that  the  f nods 
and  supporters  of  the  President  w»e  afanoet  all  Dono- 
crats,  and  the  ground-«well  of  public  ojunion  would  haTe 
its  infiuoice  on  the  Senators. 

Th»e  was  a  general  ofunion  that  the  third  man  should 
be  a  Democrat,  and  lliuiman  of  (Miio  was  named.  Seward 
favoied  him,  and  McCulloch  also.  Stanbory  complimented 
him  but  did  not  «q>Udtiy  commit  hiinsdf  for  him.  Brown- 
ing inclined  to  Black,  if  not  so  objectionable  as  to  injure 
the  cause  before  the  Senate.  I  stated  my  opinion  of  Thur- 
man  was  favorable  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him,  but  he 
had  no  such  national  reputation  as  Black. 

March  9,  Monday.  I  called  on  the  Ptasident  this  mom« 
ing  and  informed  him  I  had  reflected  much  on  the  subject 
of  his  counsel,  and  although  there  was  opposition  to  Black, 
it  ^ipeared  to  me  he  ou^t  not  to  pve  way  to  it,  provided 
B.  had  his  confidence.  He  thanked  me  and  said  the  re- 
tration  of  Black  was  not  an  open  question  and  he  had  so 
informed  Mr.  Seward  who  called  last  evening  and  wished 
to  dissuade  him.  The  President  attributed  the  hostility 
of  Seward  to  the  fact  that  Black  had  been  opposed  to 
Seward  in  the  Alta  Vela  matter.^  I  have  understood  that 
Thurlow  Weed  was  interested  in  that  question,  and  his 
interest  in  that  questionable  transaction  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intimacy  and  well-known  influence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  so  informed  the  President.   For 

>  This  was  the  claim  of  Patterson  and  Murginendo  for  damages  on  ao- 
eoant  of  the  seizure  by  the  Dominican  Republic  of  Alta  Vela,  a  guano  island 
off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  The  iidand  was  occupied  in  1850  or  1800 
by  United  States  citizens  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Itetes,  and  the  seizure  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  casus  IMi.  The  claim  ?raa 
finally  dismissed. 

a 
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a  little  matter,  Seward  has  manifested  the  deepest  anxiety 
in  the  Alta  Vela  business.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  it,  but  he  is  solicitous  for  his  friend 
Weed,  who  has.  The  President  asked  me  if  I  knew  Swett  * 
of  Illinois.  I  do  slightly,  but  am  not  particularly  favorably 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  being  one  of  the  counsel. 
I  thought  neither  his  abilities  nor  standing  in  the  country 
would  justify  such  a  selection.  The  President  said  he  knew 
very  little  of  Swett,  but  Seward  lurged  him  because  he  was 
the  special  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  retain  him  would 
gratify  Mr.  L.'s  friends.  I  besought  him  to  be  influenced 
by  no  such  representations,  and  expressed  my  regret 
that  they  had  been  made. 

We  had  a  Cabinet-meeting  this  evening.  In  a  desultory 
conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  some  one, 
I  think  Browning,  stated  some  fact  in  regard  to  Chief 
Justice  Chase  which  indicated  his  opposition  to  impeach- 
ment, and  that  his  influence  would  be  against  it.  Seward 
denied  that  Chase  had  any  influence ;  there  was  not,  he  said, 
a  Senator,  or  a  press,  or  a  community  where  his  opinion 
weighed  a  feather,  or  was  of  the  slightest  consequence. 
He  went  on  in  one  of  his  rambling,  dogmatic  dissertations, 
which  seemed  to  astonish  and  awe  Browning.  I  took  ex- 
ceptions and  insisted  that  Chase  had  official,  political,  and 
moral  influence,  that  should  not  be  lightly  thrown  away. 
Seward  became  excited.  ''Name  a  man  —  name  a  Sena- 
tor —  whom  he  can  influence."  I  mentioned  Fessenden, 
at  which  S.  phewed,  —  said  he  had  more  influence  with 
F.  than  Chase  had.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
opinion  of  himself  with  F.,  but  assured  him  that  /  knew 
he  was  mistaken.  The  truth  is,  Fessenden  has  great 
admiration  of  Chase,  but  very  little  respect  for  Seward. 
No  one  sustained  Seward,  who  went  on  dogmatizing  and 
prophesying.  He  claims  to  know  how  both  the  New  York 
Senators  feel  on  the  subject  of  impeachment. 

^  Leonard  Swett,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln's  and  during  his  Admin- 
istration employed  on  government  cases. 
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The  question  of  the  counsel  of  the  President  was  dis- 
cussed. Stanbery,  Black,  and  Curtis  were  decided  upon 
favorably.  Seward  informed  the  President  that  he  had 
tdi^raphed  for  Evarts,  who  would  be  here  to-morrow 
morning.  The  President  looked  at  me,  and  saw  perhaps 
that  I  did  not  respond  to  that  selection  with  alacrity,  and 
said  to  Air.  Seward,  ''His  coming  here  does  not  insure 
that  Mr.  Evarts  will  be  retained."  ''No,"  said  Seward, 
hesitating,  "but  you  cannot  do  better."  All  concurred 
in  that  opinion  but  myself.  I  admitted  his  hi^  standing 
as  a  lawyer,  his  intellectual  capacity,  his  fidelity,  if  he 
eiDgaged  in  the  cause,  but  this  cold,  calculating,  selfish 
man  was  destitute  of  enthusiasm,  magnetic  power,  or 
political  influence;  had  abandoned  the  Administration 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  without  cause  and  gone 
over  to  the  Radicals.  Ought  such  a  man,  though  unsur- 
passed as  a  lawyer,  technical,  legal,  but  in  his  politics 
a  mere  calculator,  to  be  selected  in  such  a  case  as  this? 
In  deserting  the  Administration  when  he  did,  he  exhibited 
weakness, — with  all  his  l^al  lore, — want  of  conscience, 
want  of  fidelity  to  principle.  Seward  admitted  Evarts  had 
taken  a  strange  course.  I  named  Samuel  Glover,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  a  lawyer  and  orator,  if  the  President  was  intend- 
ing to  select  another  Western  man.  He  said  Mr.  Seward 
had  named  Swett,  and  others  had  spoken  of  him.  I  asked 
Browning,  who  knew  them  both,  as  to  the  two  men.  He 
said  they  were  not  to  be  named  together, : —  that  Glover 
was  incomparably  superior.  I  asked  Seward  what  were 
the  particulars  of  Swett's  California  transactions,  —  there 
were  imputations  upon  him  coincident  with  those  matters. 
McCulloch  said  Blair  told  him  that  Swett  was  a  tool  of 
Stanton's.  Seward  denied  this,  and  said  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  Swett  obtained  was  his  (Seward's) 
doing ;  that  Swett  was  such  a  man  as  the  President  wanted ; 
everybody  knew  of  his  intimacy  with  Lincoln,  and  it 
would  bring  them  into  good  relations  with  the  President 
were  he  to  retain  Swett.  . 
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No  one  seconded  Seward  in  this  matter.  He  evidently 
is  using  the  occasion  for  his  own  personal  benefit  more  than 
the  President's.  I  should  ahnost  think  he  is  in  Stanton's 
interest.  Evarts  and  Swett  he  has  imposed  on  the  Pre- 
sident in  sly  interviews. 

After  an  hour  and  a  halfs  disciussion,  we  went  below 
to  the  iPresident's  evening  general  reception,  which  was 
well  and  fashionably  attended. 

March  10,  Tuesday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  this  noon, 
Mr.  Stanbery  named,  as  the  counsel  who  would  probably 
be  retained,  himself.  Black,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Groesbeck,  and 
Nelson  of  Tennessee,  whom  the  President  has  invited 
here,  and  who  was  introduced  to  us.  Field  seems  to  be 
excluded,  which  is  Seward's  doings,  and  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  many,  —  as  much  as  the  retention  of  Evarts. 

I  spoke  freely  of  Evarts,  and  the  objections  to  him. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  he  will  acquit  himself  with  credit. 
I  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  does  not,  for  he  has  abilities 
and  the  occasion  is  a  great  one. 

Mr.  Stanbery  says  he  must  resign  his  place  as  Attorney- 
General  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  case.  He 
is  unwilling  to  be  trammeled,  or  have  his  mind  disturbed 
by  any  official  duties,  obligations,  or  embarrassments,  and 
says  it  will  undoubtedly  be  urged  against  him  that,  as  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  Government,  it  is  his  duty  to 
sustain  rather  than  oppose  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
I  am  not  impressed  with  his  views.  As  the  constitutional 
legal  adviser  of  the  President,  —  one  of  his  civil  house' 
hold  and  officially  and  personally  a  part  of  the  Govemmenti 
—  I  think  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  him- 
self  before  the  Senate,  and  the  very  fact  of  opposition  to 
him  on  account  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Administration,  would  have  a 
good  influence  before  the  coxmtry.  I  so  expressed  myself. 
But  Mr.  Stanbery  is  sensitive  and  timid.  Herein,  I  fear, 
he  will  fail  before  the  insolent;  reckless,  and  audacious 
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Radical  Managere  and  wDspixing  Senators  who  are  to  sit 
in  judgment.  Stevens  and  Butler  will  take  pleasure  in 
bluffing  and  insulting,  and  he  is  too  oourteouSi  gentle- 
manly, and  dignified  to  meet  and  boldly  rebuke  theuL 

Stant^m  is  still  making  himsdf  ridiculous  by  intrendi- 
ing  his  person  in  the  War  Department,  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  goaitL  This  is  f or  effect*  He  is,  it  is  true,  an  arrant 
coward,  but  can  have  no  iq>prehensk>n  of  perscmal  danger 
requiring  a  military  force  to  protect  him.  Some  of  Us 
wue  Senatorial  advisers,  doubtless,  in  their  wospirnej 
to  defeat  executive  action,  counsded  and  advised  the 
redoubtable  Seerrtazy  to  hold  on  tothe  War.  Department 
building,  and  to  fortify  himself  in  it.  Thayer,  Conneai^ 
and  Cameron  would  have  minds  for  such  woiic 

Manh  11,  Wednetday.  The  deetkm  in  New  Hamp* 
dure  yesterday  roulted  in  the  success  of  the  Radical  ticket 
by  profaaUy  about  the  same  majority  as  last  year,  on  a 
great  and  unaccountably  increased  vote  of  both  partieib 
Thecffectof  this  wiB  be  toeiate  the  Radicals,  far  more  than 
it  wiD  cfiseoange  the  Democrats,  far  the  former  hare  no 
fnth  in  their  cause  wiiile  the  Democrats  aie  lull  of  cod-^ 
fidence  in  the  rectitude  and  uUimM^  Iriumph  of  their 
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popular  element  in  New  Hariprfiire  is  pretty  tuMe 

rA  Teats  the  men  of  the  Isaac  HiQ  daoi 

had  a  coQtrolBnf  mtkifnee  in  the  Gnmile 

prindpSes  were  soimd.  and  the  managnnent 

judiooaiu   A  jvaoger  s^  of  men  ^4  the 
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Pierce,  Atherton,  and  Burke  were  mere  politicians,  wholly 
incapable  of  building  up  or  maintaining  a  party.  Thdr 
weakness  and  impracticability  led  to  vigorous  antagonism, 
and  events  favored  their  opponents,  who  had  been  schooted 
in  adversity.  Pierce,  a  vain,  showy,  and  pliant  man,  was 
made  President  by  Jeflf  Davis,  R.  J.  Walker,  Gid  Pillow, 
and  others,  and  by  his  errors  and  weakness  broke  down 
his  Administration,  and  his  party  throughout  the  countiy. 
How  could  such  a  man  and  his  associates  impart  strength 
and  vigor  to  any  party  anywhere? 

In  the  mean  time,  a  set  of  younger  men  of  opposite  poli- 
tics came  forward  and  established  an  efficient  and  energetic 
organization  in  New  Hampshire,  which  swept  the  Stata 
The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  swindling 
villainies  in  Kansas,  the  flagrant  disregard  of  the  principles 
of  theh-  party,  theh-  debasing  subserviency  to  the  arrogant 
and  insolent  assumptions  of  the  imperious  Southern  leaders 
—  even  to  countenancing  and  affiliating  with  the  Seces- 
sionists—  demoralized  and  broke  down  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  held  suprem;- 
acy  in  New  Hampshire.  The  rising  young  politicians  of 
the  opposite  party  assimilated  with  those  Democrats  who 
opposed  central  aggressions  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  the  feeble  and  weak  Democrats  who 
clung  to  organization  regardless  of  principle  threw  into 
their  hands. 

Chandler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Rollins, 
Revenue  Commissioner;  Rollins,  Member  of  Congress; 
Ordway,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  Fogg,  late  Minister  to  Switzerland,  and  others  have, 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  been  as  eflScient  and  powerful 
as  Isaac  Hill  and  his  associates  in  other  days.  Their  or- 
ganization and  the  discipline  of  party  have  prevented  the 
State  from  securing  its  rightful  position  at  this  time;  but 
the  change  is  upon  them.  The  Radicals  are  extremists  or 
disunionists,  and  as  much  in  fault  as  the  Secessionists, 
and  the  rising  young  Democrats  will  take  advantage  of 
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their  oentralizing  and  disunion  heresies  to  overthrow  the 
Bepublican  Party. 

March  12,  Thursday.  At  a  special  Cabinet-meeting  the 
matter  of  Stanberjr's  resignation  was  considered.  The 
general  wish  was  that  he  should  retain  the  office  and  act 
as  counsel;  but  he  prefers  to  be  untrammeled,  and  has 
his  heart  much  set  on  the  triaL  The  President  has  re- 
cently had  a  conversation  with  a  newspaper  correspondent 
(the  World's)  in  which  he  disclosed  Pickering's  case,  who 
was  removed  by  John  Adams,  —  a  point  on  which  the 
OQunsel  were  relying  and  which  we  all  had  studiously  kept 
secret. 

Stanbary,  having  presented  his  resignation  and  the 
matter  being  adjusted,  was  about  leaving,  when  he  stopped, 
addressed  the  President,  and  resumed  his  seat,  ''You  are 
now,  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  ''in  the  hands  of  your 
lawyers,  who  will  speak  and  act  for  you,  and  I  must  b^in 
by  requesting  that  no  further  disclosures  be  made  to  news- 
paper correspondents.  There  was  in  the  pai)ers,  yester- 
day or  this  morning,  what  purported  to  be  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  President  and  a  correspondent,  in  which 
the  Pickering  correspondence  was  brought  out  and  made 
public.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  I  have  to  request  that  these 
talks,  or  conversations,  be  stopped.  They  injure  your  case 
and  embarrass  your  counsel." 

Mr.  Browning  followed  in  the  same  vein  and  more  at 
loigth.  The  President  was  taken  aback.  He  attempted 
some  apologetic  remark.  Said  the  correspondence  was  in 
the  books,  accessible  to  all,  etc.  But  no  one  justified, 
apologized  for,  or  attempted  to  excuse  him.  He  saw  that 
there  was  general  disapproval. 

Some  of  these  proceedings  of  the  President  are  unac- 
countable and  inexcusable.  He  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  having  these  "talks"  of  the  President  with  this  or  that 
correspondent  published.  It  is  in  his  position  hardly  a 
pardonable  weakness. 
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Seward  has  gone  to  New  York  and  will  visit  Albany 
and  Auburn  before  he  returns.  Why  he  selects  this  time  to 
be  absent,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  when  some 
crisis,  some  development,  some  of  his  own  intrigues  are 
about  ripening  to  leave  Washington  for  a  few  days.  The 
impeachment  hearing  comes  on  to-morrow,  and,  though 
a  postponement  will  take  place,  I  know  not  why  he  should 
be  away.  He  says  he  will  see  friends  in  New  York  and 
can  help  the  President  more  there  than  here. 

March  13,  Friday.  Impeachment  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  reports  render  description  and  detail  imnecessary • 
Of  course  the  President  was  not  there,  nor  were  any  of  his 
Cabinet.  The  hollow  farce  has  no  friends,  —  hardly  any 
with  the  Radicals,  beyond  mere  pretense.  An  attempt  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  trial  was  made,  and  the  Senate  had 
a  Star-Chamber  sitting  on  the  measure,  from  which  all  but 
Senators  were  excluded.  Little  of  interest  took  place  at 
the  Cabinetr-meeting. 

Senator  John  Sherman  sends  me  three  affidavits,  stating 
that  Lieutenant  Day  used  very  improper  and  disrespect- 
ful language  against  Congress  and  General  Grant,  and 
demands  that  he  shall  be  court-martialed.  Day  is  off  duty 
—  on  leave  —  at  home  among  his  friends  —  and  in  some 
discussion  at  a  gathering,  cross-roads,  or  raibaad  depot, 
expressed  himself  strongly  and  unbecomingly.  Others 
may  have  done  the  same.  Whilst  this  was  reprehensible, 
and  perhaps  may  justify  admonition  and  reproof,  since 
attention  is  called  to  it  by  a  Senator,  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  military  offense  requiring  a  court  martial.  If  all  officers 
are  to  be  court-martialed  for  expressing  their  condemna- 
tion of  Congress,  or  any  department  of  the  Government, 
we  shall  have  our  hands  full.  It  is  bad  enough  to  bring  them 
before  a  court  for  too  free  utterance  against  their  su- 
periors when  on  duty,  but  to  attack  them  for  free,  though 
erroneous  and  improper,  speech  at  home,  when  off  duty, 
in  regard  to  the  Government  or  any  departm^it,  is  hardly 
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to  be  though  ol  Senator  Shamui  would  revise  the 
Mditkmlagwandpatagiigiatheinoathsofhisccwm 
— eBpeatJlj  its  nayal  and  nufitary  men — who  dioakl 
fgntme  to  ghre  free  ottcnmee  to  their  opinioDs  of  the  bad 
aeto  of  himself  and  aflBoeiatea.  But  neither  Congress  nor 
Genend  Grant  are  above  or  beyond  eritidsm. 

Jtfdrcfc  14,  Soterdqf.  I  was  confined  tomyhoose  by  orJer 
of  Doctor  Hlorwitsl  in  consequence  of  a  severe  ccM  which 
tfueatened  cQn0Bstion  of  the  lmi0i,  but  went  a  short  time 
tMscfqpinginadosecaniaiytothePhsydfnt.  Browning 
and  Randall  were  there;  no  othen.  The  President  indt- 
cated more micomfortable and  uncertain  feeling  than Ihad 
beiixe  witnessed.  He  has  great  csfannesB,  great  fortitude^ 
gpeat  self-fdianoe,  but  it  is  evident  there  qualitiea  are 
pot  to  a  severe  test  by  hte  procsedinei.  Browning  is  also 
disqpieted,  thoui^  not  prepared  to  coofaBS  itw  Randall, 
vho  ndses  more  with  all  dasses  and  has  better  opportun- 
ities  of  feeling  the  puke  of  the  pubfic  here  in  Washington 
ttan  others  <rf  us,  expresses  the  stnn0Bst  conviction  that 

win  faiL  I  efaould  have  no  doubt  nqnKlf  of  such  a  renit 
in  an  ordiDarT  case  in  ordinary  times,  or  were  the  Senaton 
abov«  fanarifal  partiBBn  prejudice  uid  influmce,  — were 
tfcqr  statesmen  and  independent  pstnMa.  But^Iamsonry 
to  say,  I  have  so  little  confidence  in  a  maionty  of  the 
SenaixxiE  tiiat  I  make  no  reliance  upon  an  ari|ijitlal 
Ehoold  a  suSdent  mmiber  evince  mocsl  pnndfle  and 
indepeDdezkoe  to  disehaijBe  their  dmy  honettly,  he  may 
no4  cnlj  be  ftcqfoitted  bat  have  a  majority  in  his  favor. 

I  faa^re  seen  moe  of  the  coonael  szDce  the  season  of 
jeaberdaj.  Hier  adoed  for  forty  days  to  prepareL  The  Sen- 
ate van  mVj  bxi^  aesEaon  and  gave  them  nine,  lids  has 
a  had  look.  OdIt  sine  days  for  90  great  a  caose.  afioctiag 
iSm  Ctad  ^lae^traue  azkd  the  Nation  itself!  lien  who 
wnoUd  ao  Bmh  lame  in  90  gcrre  a  master,  eren  under  aeeret 
KJTTiiiWit.  can  acaroeiy  be  canadered  woit^  to 
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fidt  in  judgmeiltsM  such  a  case.  The  charges  are  mdeed 
frivolous,  conteii^tible,  but,  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  preferred  them,  the  President  should  have  been 
allowed  ample  time  for  his  defense.  But  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  have  prejudged  the  case,  and  are  ready  to  pro- 
notmce  judgment  without  testimony. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Radicals  in  Congress  are  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  not  only  the  President  but  the  govern- 
ment. The  impeachment  is  but  a  single  act  in  the  drama. 
Alabama  is  to  be  admitted  by  a  breach  of  faith  and  by 
violence  to  honest,  fair  legislation.  By  trick,  imposition, 
and  breach  of  courtesy  an  act  was  slipped  through  both 
houses  repealing  the  laws  of  1867  and  1789,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  take  from  the  Supreme  Court  certain  poweiSi 
and  which  is  designed  to  prevent  a  decision  in  the  McCardle 
case.^  Should  the  Court  in  that  case,  as  it  is  supposed  they 
will,  pronounce  the  Reconstruction  laws  unconstitutional, 
the  military  governments  will  fall  and  the  whole  Radical 
fabric  will  tumble  with  it.  Only  one  course  can  prolong 
the  miserable  contrivance,  and  that  is  a  President  like 
Wade,  who  will  maintain  the  military  governments  re- 
gardless of  courts,  or  law,  or  right.  Hence  I  have  very 
little  expectation  that  the  President  will  escape  conviction. 
His  deposition  is  a  party  necessity,  and  the  Senators  have 
not  individually  the  strength,  ability,  nor  honesty  to  resist 
the  Radical  caucus  decisions  which  Stevens,  Ben  Butler, 
and  other  chief  conspirators  sent  out. 

March  17,  T'oesday.  The  Cabinet  met  in  the  library,  the 
council  room  being  occupied  by  the  President's  lawyers 

.  ^  This  was  a  hjobeas  corpus  case  alleging  unlawful  restraint  by  military 
force,  appealed  by  William  H.  McCardle  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi.  The  act  referred  to  repealed  so  much  of  the 
Act  of  1867  amending  that  of  1789  *'  as  authorized  an  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
exercise  of  any  such  jurisdiction  by  said  Supreme  Court  on  appeals  which 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  taken";  and  the  Court  accordingly  dismissed 
th^  case  for  want  of  juriadietioiL 
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Iv^Mffiiig  for  the  impeachm^it  triaL  There  was  littb  of 
interest.  General  Thomas  was  present  as  the  ad  vnierim 
Secretary  of  War.  The  President  is  anxioiss  and  nucxe  than 
UBoally  abstracted.  I  trust  he  communicates  fredy  witii 
his  counsel,  though  always  indined  to  be  reserved.  It  has 
been,  and  is,  his  misfortune  that  he  has  tried,  and  stiU 
does,  to  carry  on  this  great  government  without  confidants, 
—  without  consulting  or  advising,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extoit,  with  any.  It  wears  upon  him,  and  his  measures  are 
not  always  taken  with  the  caution  and  care  that  wisdom 
dictates. 

In  his  movements  the  President  is  irregular.  Sometimee 
he  is  inexcusably  dilatory;  sometimes  he  appears  to  wot 
from  impulse.  His  best  friends  expected  the  removal  of 
Stanton  two  years  earlier  than  it  was  made.  So  far  as  he 
communicated  anjrthing  on  the  subject,  I  supposed  on 
several  occasions  that  change  would  take  place.  But  he 
delayed  until  Congress  passed  a  law  to  prevent  Stanton's 
removal  and  the  President  from  acting. 

The  conduct  of  Stanton  was  not  gratifying  to  the  Rad? 
icals,  or  to  one  wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  mc»e 
moderate.  Theywerebecomingtiredof  him.  A  little  skills 
ful  management  would  have  made  a  permanent  break  in 
that  party.  But  the  President  had  no  tact  himself  to 
effect  it,  he  consulted  with  no  others,  the  opportunity 
passed  away,  and  by  a  final  hasty  move,  without  prepara* 
tion,  without  advising  with  anybody,  he  took  a  step  lAnxh 
consolidated  the  Radicals  of  every  stripe,  strengthened 
Stanton,  while  it  weakened  his  supporters,  and  brou(^t 
down  a  mountain  of  trouble  on  himself.  Had  he  unbos- 
omed himself  to  his  Cabinet,  received  their  suggestions, 
and  canvassed  fully  and  deliberately  the  subject,  results 
would  have  been  different. 

March  18,  Wednesday.  There  is  a  strange,  dull  apathy 
in  the  public  mind,  when  measures  of  great  moment  are 
so  imminent.  The  proposed  impeachment  of  the  President 
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GieateB  but  little  excitement,  nor  does  the  wild,  heedless, 
partisan  legislation  of  Congress  appear  to  disturb  even 
the  commercial  interests.  The  Radical  press  is  vociferous 
for  impeachment,  not  because  the  President  has  committed 
any  crime,  but  for  party  considerations.  The  Democratic 
press  is  cool  and  comparatively  indifferent,  because  th^ 
apprehend  that  impeachment  will  ruin  Radicalism.  The 
wdf are  of  the  country,  the  true  interests  of  the  government, 
the  salvation  of  the  Union,  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
do  not  affect  seriously  the  discipline  of  the  two  great  parties. 
Neither  party  means  to  abandon  its  organization,  but 
neither  of  them  reaUzes  the  terrible  consequences  that  must 
result  from  the  extreme  and  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
the  conspirators. 

At  a  brief  Cabinet-meeting  this  evening,  nothing  was 
done.  The  President  was  calm  and  uncommunicative  as 
usual,  —  perhaps  with  more  than  usual  reason. 

Judge  Jere  Black  called  on  me  this  morning  and  had  a 
strange  talk  about  Alta  Vela.  Represents  Seward  as  be- 
having badly  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  country  in  that 
matter.  Told  him  I  knew  little  of  it,  that  I  had  been  the 
confidant  of  neither  party.  Black  inquired  in  r^ard  to 
the  naval  vessels,  — ^  whether  there  was  not  one  or  more 
at  St.  Thomas  which  could  be  ordered  to  protect  American 
interests,  which  Seward  was  abandoning.  I  did  not  like 
the  direction  which  Black  seemed  disposed  to  give  the 
affair,  —  the  half  threat  of  making  the  President  ao* 
countable  and  responsible  for  Seward's  errors  or  mis- 
management just  at  this  time.  It  would  be  deplorable, 
Black  said,  and  I  would  undoubtedly  have  an  interview 
with  the  President  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  subject. 
I  remarked  that  nothing  would  be  done,  of  course,  until 
Seward  returned,  as  it  was  a  subject  within  his  Depart- 
ment, and  he  had  studied  it  thoroughly,  whatever  might 
be  his  views.  This,  I  saw,  did  not  suit  Black. 

^arch  19,  Thursday.   The  President  is  making  some 
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■WfcniCDta,  bat  flie  aoo|g  aad  object  he  iDpqpB  to  1^ 

BbA^m  h  is  best,  if  he  inteDds  esfcione  iDeBfloroB  with  the 
eonqpamtoEB.  Geoenl  Hannndr  leeqiected  this  evcDing. 

He  has  not  been  treeted  as  he  riftookl  have  been  Iqr  GiBnt. 
There  is  ft  xmnor  diet  HaneodiL  wfll  be  JMBgoed  to  this 
wuBtmry  depmitMneat  end  diet  Gonkm  Gnager  will  take 
the  plaee  of  Gcneod  Ekaaiy  here  in  Washington.  If  audi 
he  the  fact,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  nor,  I  Bppnhaid^  do 
ether  memben  of  Ihe  CUbineL  The  changa,  if  mnde, 
wM  be  Khgly  to  atir  iq>  the  enroqafntiwa,  and  are  made  too 
late  to  be  effectoaL  There  precaotaoos  aboold  hftre  been 
laloen  loQg  ago,  if  taken  at  alL  I  do  not  bdieve  tint  the 
Piwiiinit,  unleBB  penonaDy  iwikrij  intends  aeriood^ 


to  resort  to  militaiy  iHKJHtanne  to  maintain  his  posttioQ; 
and  mititaiy  offieecs  idio  are  his  Mends  can  now  do  little 
ior  him,  if  he  even  wiriies  iL  The  nreadent  has  a  poli^ 
knnwn  only  to  himsdL  Honest,  patriotic,  demted  to  his 
he  has  failed  to  attach  to  himself  a  party.  Hewoold 


lend  i»imiMilf  to  the  TtmAifmim  to  esdode  the  States, 

to  the  Democrats  to  aeeede  bom  the  Union,  bot  has 

it  were  akme  on  the  eoustiUitional  policy  of 

lineoln  and  Mmselfl  I  hope  he  is  &ank  and  eonfidmg  with 


lnslan>'igs;  he  has  not  beaiiHjirwirtttiy  so  with  his  Cabinet 
Hack  caDed  on  me  again  this  moraing  and  inquired 
if  the  President  had  giren  me  any  orders  in  idation  to 
Aita  Vela.  I  txAd  hhn  no  order  had  been  received.  He  in- 
quired if  I  had  seen  the  Pieadent  anoe  his  and  my  inter- 
yesterday.  I  replied  that  I  had,  but  nothing  had  been 
to  me  eonoeminK  Aha  Vda. 


Bent,  appeared  vexed,  said  the  Freadent  eoold  not  go  on 
in  this  way,  yet  he  was  aony  to  leave  him  just  at  this 
tfane.  I  remazked  that  he  wtmld  not.  But  he  tomed  ehott 
and  lefL  His  son  was  with  him.  An  hoar  or  two  after, 
Spmeon]  Ji^mson,  who  wxites  for  the  Intdligemear^  but 
mko  is  a  special  fnend  and  admirer  of  Black^s,  caDed  on 
are  in  alazxn  on  aoouuiit  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Resident  and  Black.    Says  the  I^esident  has  not  kept  his 
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word  with  Black,  and  the  latter  has  told  him  so.  He  gays 
Black  will  not  go  on  with  the  trial  if  the  Alta  Vela  matter 
18  not  arranged.  I  discredited  this  and  so  told  Johnson. 
The  thing  looks  to  me  very  suspicious.  If  Black  is  intefl&- 
ested,  as  I  suppose  he  is,  largely,  in  the  Alta  Vela  affair 
and  thinks  to  take  advantage  of  the  President's  necessities 
to  effect  an  object,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  man.  The  Pke^ 
sident  is  about  the  last  man  who  would  be  moved  under 
compulsion  of  such  circumstances.  That  Black  is  deeply 
interested  and  has  a  large  pecuniary  stake  in  the  results  of 
the  Alta  Vela  affair  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  and  there 
is  something  that  indicates  a  like  deep  interest  on  the  part 
of  Seward.  I  have  supposed  it  was  Weed  who  was  interv- 
ested  and  who  influenced  Seward. 

March  20.  No  matters  of  great  moment  before  the  Cab- 
inet. Seward  is  still  absent,  but  Fred  represented  him. 
This  is  always  persistently  and  particularly  done.  Fred 
is  the  first  on  the  ground  at  Cabinet-meetings  and  the  last 
to  leave.  He  hears,  sees,  watches,  and  catches  all.  Bring- 
ing his  assistant  did  much  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  so  of  Mr.  Johnson's. 
Stanton  told  me  he  would  never  bring  forward  an  important 
matter  when  an  assistant  was  present. 

The  President  has  a  severe  cold  and  is,  I  see,  affected 
by  the  impeachment.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  I  had 
a  little  talk  with  him,  which  gratified  him.  He  asked  me 
if  Black  had  been  to  see  me.  I  told  him  he  had,  twice. 
"Yes,"  said  the  President,  "he  seems  to  be  absorbed  with 
Alta  Vela.  Seward  has  also  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  it."  I  remarked  I  had  never  investigated  it 
or  been  asked  to.  When  the  subject  was  up  some  time 
ago,  Seward  had  politely  informed  us  that  he  required 
the  attention  of  no  one  but  the  President  and  Attorney- 
General,  and  I  had  therefore  made  it  a  point  to  avoid  the 
question.  Here  the  subject  was  dropped  by  the  President, 
and  I  left. 
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March  23,  Monday .  There  was  some  effort  for  dramatic 
effect  and  crowded  galleriea  to-day  to  witiiesB  the  hnpeach- 
moittriaL  But  there  was  do  great  emtement  nor  mtenae 
or  absorfoing  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
maikable  and  sad  events  of  the  times  that  a  subject  of  sodi 
magnitude,  an  outrage  so  flagrantly  and  vindictively  par- 
tisan, a  ddibenU«  ocxiqxiiai^  against  the  Chief  MagtstnUe 
of  the  natiim,  should  be  treated  with  sudi  indifferance  here 
and  daewhere.  Th^e  is  idle  curiosity  with  many,  some 
of  the  busy  actors  f anc3ring  they  will  be  the  Burkes  and 
Sheridans  at  this  triaL  The  Radicals  are  so  demoralised 
and  dqpraved,  are  so  regardless  of  their  constitutional 
obligations  and  of  their  oaths  and  their  duty,  that  nothing 
good  can  be  expected  of  them.  But  there  are  unmistakable 
indicatkNUB  that  the  Democratic  leaden  —  a  set  who  think 
moie  of  party  than  of  country  — secretly  desire  the  eon- 
vietacEi  and  depodti<Hi  of  the  President.  Not  that  thqr 
are  inimical  to  him,  not  that  they  bdieve  lum  guilty  of 
any  crime  deserving  of  impeadunent,  not  that  they  wiD 
vote  against  him,  but  they  Ifxk  tqxm  the  act  as  perf ectfy^ 
suicidal  to  the  Radicals,  lliey  seem  not  aware  that  their 
own  unwise  conduct  is  scarcely  leas  suicidal  and  may  save 
the  Badieabfrom  aimihilatiwi. 

Hie  President  s  defense  is  a  studied  and  well-prepared 
paper,  wanting,  perhaps,  in  power  and  force  in  some  re- 
spects. There  wa&  I  am  told  and  from  what  I  read,  a  great 
contrast  between  the  attorney  for  the  Preadent  and  the 
llanagprs.  Kack.  I  perceive,  did  not  appear,  and  I  judge 
has  abandoned  the  case.  If  so,  there  is  something  more 
than  is  apparent  in  his  course.  Aha  Vela  is  the  pretext, 
but  there  is  perhaps  a  deeper  catse,  a  selfish  or  a  party  one. 
Black  has  been  named  as  a  Democratic  candidate  far  Pre- 
adent. and  du§  mav  hare  inftiipnrcd  him.  Kair  aaid  to 
me  eari  V  iha;:  Black  was  strong  and  ou^it  to  be  one  of 
the  Preadeoi  s  coonseL,  bat  that  he  was  in  ftiXkmcm  with 
St.aman  and  eoold  not  berefied  iqxHi  to  faring  out 
ton  s  viBajfiirs,  for  he  SeaES  filantwi 
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The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  caved  m,  fallen 
through,  failed,  in  the  McCardle  case.  Only  Grier  and 
Bleld  have  held  out  like  men,  patriots,  judges  of  nerve  and 
honest  independence. 

These  things  look  ominous,  and  sadden  me.  I  fear  for 
my  coimtly  when  I  see  such  abasement.  Fear  of  the  usurp- 
mg  Radicals  in  Congress  has  intimidated  some  of  these 
Judges,  or,  like  reckless  Democratic  leaders,  they  are  wiU- 
mg  their  party  should  triumph  through  Radical  folly  and 
THckedness. 

These  are  indeed  evil  times!  Seward  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  declared  that  he  controlled  Judge  Nelson. 
Whether  he  is,  or  has  been,  intriguing  in  this  matter,  or 
taken  any  part,  is  a  problem. 

The  New  York  World  of  to-day  has  not  a  word  in  its 
editorial  columns  on  impeachment,  —  a  question  of  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  country.  It  has  a  variety  of 
articles  on  light  and  insignificant  subjects.  But  the  World 
has  more  than  once  proclaimed  that  it  was  in  no  way  iden- 
tified with  the  President  nor  responsible  for  his  election. 
They  approve  his  principles,  but  he  is  not  their  man  nor  of 
their  organization.  Its  editors  fear  that,  if  they  were  to 
become  the  vigorous  champions  of  Johnson  against  his 
persecutors,  the  people  would  compel  his  nomination. 
Hence  they  are  putting  their  cause  and  professed  principles 
in  jeopardy  by  failing  to  do  right. 

But  the  most  deplorable,  or  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
featiu-es  in  all  these  proceedings  is  to  witness  party  as- 
semblages, conventions,  and  legislatiu'es  in  distant  States 
passing  resolutions  approving  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  and  lu-ging  his  conviction,  without  any  fact,  or 
specification,  or  alleged  crime,  or  any  knowledge  whatever 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  these  proceedings  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress and  received  by  the  Senate,  which  sits  in  judgment. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  near  downfall  of  a  government 
which  shall  long  pimsue  a  course  such  as  the  Radicals  are 
initiating  for  mere  party  purposes,  j 
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March  2i,  Tuesday.  The  impeachment  movement  was 
again  before  Congress  and  the  Court.  The  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  were  ready  with  their  replication, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  prepared  before  the 
President's  reply  was  received. 

On  the  part  of  Butler  and  some  others  there  is  an  inclin- 
ation to  play  the  part  of  buffoons,  and  display  levity  in  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  nation.  Sumner 
and  certain  Senators  do  not  conceal  their  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  judgment  and  condemnation  without  proof 
or  testimony.  In  their  unfitness  and  vindictive  partisan- 
dup  and  hate,  they  would  not  award  the  President  ri^ts 
or  inivileges  granted  criminals  for  the  court  of  errors  or 
gnre  him  time  for  preparation.  They  are  really  unwilling 
to  allow  him  to  mnke  defense. 

These  usurpers  and  conspirators  —  for  they  are  such, 
truly  and  emphatically,  having  arrogated  power  without 
authority,  excluded  States  and  people  from  their  constitu- 
tkmal  ri^ts  of  representation  — are  now  deliberately  at- 
tempting the  destrueticMi  of  another  department  of  the 
government  by  the  unlawful  exerdse  of  these  usurped 
powers.  Were  all  the  States  represented,  as  they  should  be, 
aad  would  be,  if  not  wickedly  and  wrongfully  excluded 
by  an  arbitrary,  usurping  faction,  there  could  be  no  con- 
viction, and  would  have  been  no  impeachment.  But  the 
Fnadesit  is  arraigned  for  doing  h^  duty  and  striving 
to  defend  the  Constitution  in  cantorrmtj  with  his  oath* 
The  Constitution-breakers  are  trying  the  ConstitutioiH' 
defender;  the  law-breakers  are  passing  condemnation  on  the 
Isw-sopporter;  the  conspirstorB  are  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  man  who  would  not  enter  into  their  conspiracy,  wbo 
wwSf  and  is,  faithful  to  his  oath,  his  country,  the  Union,  and 
the  CoDsdtation.  What  a  spectacle!  And  if  successful^ 
^rhat  a  Mow  to  free  government!  What  a  commentary  on 
IMypolar  intcffigenoe  and  public  virtue! 

\b.  Seward,  having  returned  after  a  strange  abeence  at 
tins  critieal  period,  was  pteaent  at  Cabiiiet-flieeting,  as  weie 
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all  the  members,  including  General  Thomas,  ad  interim  of 
the  War.  Among  the  matters  submitted  by  Seward  was 
a  long  dispatch  in  relation  to  Captain  Reynolds  and  the 
Lackawanna,  addressed  to  the  Hawaiian  Minister.  The 
positions  taken  were,  I  thought  from  the  reading,  very 
well.  There  is  a  spirit  of  mischief  among  those  Islands, 
aggravated,  I  have  little  doubt,  by  Reynolds,  and  they 
have  sent  here  a  thick-headed,  garrulous  Minister  who  has 
no  clear  and  distinct  opinions,  and  who  is  obviously  the 
tool  and  instrument  of  the  English  and  French  intrigues 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

After  the  Cabinet-meeting,  had  some  conversation  with 
the  President  on  the  impeachment.  Suggested  the  ad 
interim  appointments  of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  Chase  resigned, 
and  also  when  Fessenden  resigned.  Congress  being  in  ses- 
sion on  both  occasions;  but  an  ad  interim  appointment  be- 
came necessary  imtil  a  permanent  appointment  was  made, 
in  order  that  the  current  business  of  the  Department  and 
.Government  might  go  on. 

I  then  remarked  that  Black  did  not  appear  among  the 
managers  and  asked  if  he  was  behaving  badly.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  case,  and  he  thought 
was  behaving  very  badly  indeed.  [He  said]  that  he  had  a 
letter  from  B.  which  he  wished  me  to  read.  It  annoimced 
his  withdrawal  in  justice  to  his  clients  in  the  Alta  Vela 
case;  regretted  if  it  should  injure  the  President,  whose 
course  he  justified  and  approved  in  these  persecutions;  de- 
noimced  Seward's  conduct  in  the  Alta  Vela  matter,  whose 
little  finger  was  more  potent  with  the  President  than  the 
loins  of  the  law,  etc.,  etc.  I  said  that  from  the  letter  and 
Black's  career  I  judged  he  had  undertaken  to  compel  him 
(the  President)  to  make  himself  a  party  in  a  private  suit, 
and  because  he  would  not,  he  had  lost  the  service  of  Mr. 
Black,  and  was  also  so  far  damaged  as  the  withdrawal  of 
one  of  his  leading  counsel  at  a  critical  moment  might  in- 
jure him  in  public  estimation.  The  President  said  that  was 
true,  but  if  Mr.  Black  had  for  a  moment  deceived  himself 
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by  supposing  tliat  he  would  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from 
his  duty  in  order  to  retain  his  services  or  prevent  convic- 
tion even,  he  was  a  sadly  deceived  man.  As  regarded  the 
Alta  Vela,  he  had  not  decided  against  Black's  clients;  he 
had  thou^t  there  mi|^t  be  merit,  or  the  color  of  merit,  in 
the  claim.  The  Secretary  of  State,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  look  into  the  question,  had  investigated  it  and  was 
against  Black,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully  he  could 
not  say.  The  whole  subject,  however,  had  been  called  for 
by  Congress,  and  at  this  time  and  under  present  circum* 
stances  he  could  not  take  any  step,  nor  was  he  inclined  to 
make  himsdf  a  party  in  the  matter. 

I  doubted  if  Black's  withdrawal  and  non-appearance 
would  operate  injuriously  to  the  President  before  (Umgjr^im 
or  tiie  country,  —  certainly  not  if  the  fa/rts  were  knrnrn. 

We  both  thou^t  that  Black's  political  aspirations  mii^t 
lunre  influenced  him  in  this  step.  He  is  very  ambitir^is, 
and,  as  is  often  the  fact,  not  the  bout  ju^lge  m  his  own  case^ 
tlmag^  uDdoubtedly  a  man  of  great  ktzal  ability  and  of 
iliaiig  mind  and  power.  I  think  Stant//n  ooritrob 


JfartA  25,  WedfUMday.  The  CinrimuUi  Gazette,  an  ex- 
ticme  Radical  pap^.  hai;  a  letter  frrmi  it^  n3onespr.ffiident, 
Beid.  from  Washin^on.  imp<iting  U>  (^ienfr^  Howard  tli^ 
scares  and  alarms  wfai#4i  have  terri&ed  ik£inUm  and  M 
finorjr  to  extra  r^cilaiKie  in  hk  ^mamawk.  He  has  b^ien 
flbd  with  ^cKpiririas  and  fn^M,  wfakb  h^  (.as  ^manrm' 
itayed  to  $uaLtoD.  wbo  is  easHr  fiksnn^  H.owar<L  at  the 
hfginiiifig<!€  the  War,  w»  a  r^Si^rss  ^sasn  of  «inaO  eafil'.^v;, 
Inrt  hac  beoime  a  pvxjs  fracd. 


Kri  fcwxjdeft  ac  ^ssbapp^^  fvvjj»r  Vr^Jse  ^ewssK 


♦  •<  r^r 
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whereby  their  party  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Truth,  justice, 
right ,  law,  and  Constitution  are  broken  down  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  Senators*  I  say  this  in  sorrow. 

March  27,  Friday.  Very  little  oi  importance  at  the  Cab- 
inet. Every  member,  I  think,  considers  conviction  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  impeachment  case.  The  Senate 
seems  debauched,  debased,  demoralized,  without  inde- 
pendence, sense  of  right,  or  moral  cotirage.  It  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  revolutionary  body,  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  Sumner,  who  is  imperious,  and  Chandler,  who 
is  unprincipled,  —  both  are  disliked  and  hated  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Republicans,  who  nevertheless 
bow  submissive  to  the  violent  extremists. 

I  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Senate,  feeble 
and  timid  as  it  is,  will  convict  the  President  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  and  depose  him,  yet  I  have  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  the  fairness  or  justice  of  that  body. 
There  is  a  party  necessity  to  obtain  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive, in  order  to  put  a  Radical  in  the  office  of  President  next 
year.  Fraud  and  force  will  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary, 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Hence  impeachment  is  a  necessity. 
Johnson  must  be  removed,  for  he  will  coimtenance  no  fraud 
or  wrongdoing.  And  men  will  surrender  their  consciences, 
violate  their  oaths,  be  recreant  to  every  honest  principle 
and  instinct,  and  make  a  victim  of  an  honest  man  for  doing 
his  duty.  It  is  like  slaughtering,  shooting  down,  the  faithful 
sentinel  because  of  his  fidelity  in  standing  to  his  post. 

We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  bloodless  as 
yet,  a  revolution  not  of  arms  but  of  ideas  and  government, 
more  effectual  and  complete  than  that  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rebellion.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  can  be  retrieved  and  restored,  though  I  do  not 
yet  permit  myself  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  I  have  not 
faith  in  the  Senate,  yet  if  the  President  should  be  con- 
victed and  deposed,  the  names  of  those  Senators  who  shall 
declare  him  guilty  will  go  down  in  infamy,  and  be  recorded 
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m  history  as  the  betzayefs  of  trath  and  traiton  to  justioe 
and  freedom. 

Mardi  28,  Saturday.  The  Senate  yesterday  had  under 
eoandenUkm  the  Naval  Appropriation  BilL  Unfortunate- 
ly, (Siimes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Qnmmttee,  and  An^ 
the  only  two  men  familiar  widi  the  subject,  were  absent* 
Wilson  and  Sumner  betrayed  gross  igmmoiee  as  wdl  as 
malignity  in  the  debate.  The  latter  I  e^qieeted,  but  there 
18  no  excuse  for  the  former.  Both  of  them  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Senators  professed  to  be  actuated  by  disinter- 
ested and  proper  inotiveB  and  were  profuse  in  their  denunci- 
alionB  of  party  sppomtmentB,  jet  those  Senators  hare  done 
and  said  more,  and  importuned  me  harder,  than  any  and 
sD  other  Senators  to  make  party  removals  and  appoint* 
menta^  Wilson  represented  that  the  masters  whom  I  iqv 
pointed  were  aO  from  the  Navy,  — old  salts,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  trade  of  mason,  blackanith,  etc.,  plaeed 
oper  civilians  who  were  unfit  for  the  doty .  Notwithstand- 
ing this  Mwmksi,  no  such  appointments  have  ever  been 
the  ftfatemffrt  is  false.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
at  that  kznd.  which  I  have  imder^ood  sometimes 
has  existed.  I  estabbd^  a  rorolatKcn  that  vj  pai^m 
should  be  appointed  until  after  he  L^  fomtd  an  exanmu^ 
tion  before  a  ocenpetent  toard. 

In  frrf::^?  etppeasoc  v>  Us  parrr  laaiicirnr-  Wlar^  casd 
the  admizi^irstion  oc  tlK  Navy  I>p8rti«m  for  the  hm^ 
two  cr  iLree  psars  had  been  wMUeful  accd  tsxravafact 

c4  xbe  GcmeransriHst,  Tim 

_'  ^xfmmLX  TS.  exp 
of  Radai  trcTZiJ 
pas,  -cp  v^  ifaoi  bj  General  fcaala 

beaaanoKsP. 
pr-AwM  vi:  and  I  bdiev^  4mc. 
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few  months  ago,  while  cooperating  with  Banks,  that  the 
scheme  was  Democratic,  but  that  Banks  did  not  know  it. 
The  Natick  cobbler  is  a  dupe  as  well  as  an  ignoramus  and 
falsifier  on  naval  matters. 

Blimdering,  plundering  Nye,^  without  honesty  or  integ- 
rity, but  who  has  some  pretensions  to  coarse  humor,  got  in 
a  fog  and  bellowed  about  the  engineers  and  their  rivalry 
with  the  officers.  The  poor  fellow  knew  not  the  difference 
between  the  civU  engineers  of  the  yard  and  the  steam 
engineers. 

March  30,  Monday.  The  opening  speech  of  General 
Butler  in  the  impeachment  trial  is  variously  spoken  of. 
As  he  has  talents  of  a  certain  kind  and  has  prided  himself 
in  getting  to  be  one  of  the  Managers,  where  there  is  rivalry, 
and  as  he  wants  notoriety,  he  cares  but  little  of  what  kind, 
and  as  he  has  impudence  and  audacity  and  the  employ- 
ment is  familiar,  I  presume  he  made  a  speech  with  some 
strong  and  forcible  language.  As  to  his  facts,  his  history, 
his  law,  and  correct  application  of  principles,  there  is  room 
for  criticism  and  doubt.  Though  a  Radical  favorite,  he  is 
an  unscrupulous  and,  in  every  respect,  a  bad  man.  The 
intelligent  Radicals  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
performance,  while  the  Democrats  do  not  feel  that  Butler 
has  made  much  headway  against  the  President. 

March  31,  Tuesday.  Nothing  but  current  business  at 
the  Cabinet.  The  President  requested  us  to  meet  him  and 
his  coxmisel  this  evening  at  eight.  Just  before  leaving  I  was 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  appear  to-morrow  at  twelve 
before  the  court  of  impeachment.  Seward,  after  getting  at 
the  President's,  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Stanbery's  siunmons 
for  myself  and  others  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  Evarts,  and  Groesbeck  met  us  at  the  Pre- 
sident's. Talked  over  certain  circimistances  and  incidents 
in  the  past.   Seward  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Stanton's 

^  James  W.  Nye,  Senator  from  Nevada. 
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suspension,  was  absent  at  the  time.  Had  early  seen  dis- 
agreement between  the  President  and  Stanton,  and  had 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  a  rupture.  This  had  been  his 
course,  he  said,  with  each  and  every  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet from  the  time  he  became  connected  with  the  Adminis- 
tration in  1861.  He  supposed  the  President  had  avoided 
consulting  him,  because  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  retain 
Stanton.  Had  never  asked  the  President  before,  but  did 
now.  The  President  did  not  give  a  direct  and  expUcit 
answer,  but  yet  it  was  essentially  aflSrmative. 

A  difference  occurred  in  the  Senate  to-day,  involving 
the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  right  to  decide  on 
questions  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  in  which 
he  was  sustained  by  ten  majority.  The  extreme  Radicals 
are  greatly  incensed,  and  have  mutterings  against  Chase. 

There  are  growing  differences  between  the  Radical  and 
Conservative  Senators.  The  latter  lack  courage;  the  former 
lack  sense. 
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Qoomy  Political  Outlook  in  Conneotiout  —  English  refileeted,  howeveri 
by  an  Increased  Majority  —  Curtis  opens  for  the  President  in  the  Im- 
peachment Trial  —  Consultation  as  to  the  Introduction  of  General 
Sherman's  Testimony  —  The  Need  of  a  Lawyer  who  can  meet  Butler 
and  Bingham  on  their  own  Ground  —  Sherman's  Testimony  admitted 

—  Secretary  Welles  on  the  Stand  —  Manager  Wilson's  Elaborate  Sp^ch 
interjected  into  the  Prooeedings  —  The  President  nominates  General 
Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War  —  Senator  Grimes  on  the  Impeachment 
Trial  —  Surmises  as  to  the  President's  Reasons  for  nominating  Schofield 

—  Vice-Admiral  Porter  said  to  be  fishing  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy  —  The  Speeches  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Thomas  Williams  — 
Stanbery,  though  ill,  is  confident  of  Success  —  Evarts's  Speech. 

April  1,  Wednesday.  The  aspect  of  the  campaign  in 
Connecticut  does  not  suit  me.  Burr  writes  that  we  will 
cany  the  State  ticket,  but  probably  lose  the  legislature* 
This  is  a  let-down  from  all  previous  statements,  and  I  am 
apprehensive  there  may  be  a  further  let-down  in  the  re- 
sult. The  New  York  Worldy  the  Democratic  organ  in  that 
city,  has  hurt  the  Democratic  Party  and  cause  in  Connec- 
ticut. When  it  declared  Johnson  was  not  elected  by  the 
Democratic  votes,  that  the  impeachment  was  a  contro- 
versy between  the  President  and  those  who  elected  him, 
etc.,  etc.,  it  damaged  the  cause  and  may  have  lost  us  the 
State.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  would  not  grieve 
to  have  the  President  convicted,  because  they  believe  it 
will  ruin  the  Radicals  and  dispose  of  Johnson.  While  if 
they  made  fierce  and  just  wax  against  this  Radical  out- 
rage and  persecution,  it  would,  in  their  apprehension, 
enlist  pubUc  sympathy  for  the  President,  who,  they  fear, 
may  be  a  candidate. 

Sumner  attempted  to  get  a  rule  established  that  the 
Chief  Justice  should  not  vote  or  give  an  opinion,  but  was 
voted  down  by  six  majority. 


rv^ 
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*"  April  2,  Thursday.  Lnpeachment  progresses,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  the  impeachers  have  yet  made  an  impeachable 
case.  Still  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  sufficient 
courage  in  the  Senate  to  do  right,  under  the  threats  of  the 
Radical  papers,  party  meetins9|  etc. 

April  3,  Friday.  My  brother,  Colonel  Babcock,  and 
John  Cotton  Smith  write  me  with  confidence  in  regsod  to 
the  election,  yet  each  speaks  of  the  closeness  of  the  contest, 
and  the  efforts  being  made  by  each  party.  The  Radical 
papers  speak  with  much  more  confidence  than  last  year, 
and  the  editors  have,  I  think,  persuaded  themselves  they 
will  win.  This  confidence  is  in  itself  strength.  .  .  . 

April  7,  Tuesday.  Am  pressed  for  time.  The  Connec- 
ticut election  has  resulted  in  the  reflection  of  English  by 
anincieased  majority,  but  the  Radicals  have  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  which  will  give  them  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress in  place  of  Dixon.  It  will  be  a  great  political  battle, 
and  has  cost  the  Radicals  a  great  amount  of  money  for 
speakers,  to  say  nothing  of  corruption  expenditure.  The 
result  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Radical  leaders 
here,  who  had  persuaded  themselves  they  should  carry 
Connecticut.  On  the  whole,  the  battle  has  been  hardly 
and  skillfully  fought  on  both  sides.  Michigan  has  gone, 
unexi)ectedly,  against  negro  suffrage  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr.  Stanbery  came  upon  us  while  in  Cabinet-meeting, 
and  questioned  us  on  many  points,  and  brought  his  own 
recollection  and  ours  to  bear  on  matters  relating  to  im- 
peachment. 

April  10,  Friday.  Many  occurrences  pass  which  I  have 
not  time  to  note  down.  Am  busy  till  late  at  night. 

Seward  gave  me,  in  CabinetHoaeeting,  papers  from 
Honolulu,  forwarded  from  that  Government,  exposing  a 
spy  on  board  Reynolds'  vessel,  the^Lackawanna.  The  spy 
18  lus  own  private  secretaiy. 
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Mr.  Curtis  op^ied  the  case  yesterday  for  the  President 
and  finished  to-day.  A  very  finished  legal  argument^  but 
I  doubt  if  as  effective  as  might  have  been  made  by  some 
others.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  more  earnest  and  in- 
dignant over  this  infamous  and  infernal  villainy^  which  is 
treated  so  gingerly  by  the  professional  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  so  infamously  and  audaciously  by  his  opponents. 

April  13,  Monday.  Mr.  Stanbery  sent  me  word  to  mieet 
him  last  evening  at  the  President's  at  eight.  Was  punctu- 
ally there  and  found  the  President's  coimselors  in  impeach- 
ment matters  there  except  Mr.  Stanbery.  His  wife  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  was  thereby  detained* 
Having  no  occasion  to  remain,  I  was  about  leaving,  when 
the  President  invited  me  to  wait.  The  lawyers  were  ex- 
amining documents  most  of  the  time.  Judge  Curtis  and 
Evarts  read  over  the  letters  of  General  Shem[ian  with 
great  care.  Groesbeck  examined  certain  Department 
documents.  Nelson  sat  quietly  by,  sajring  little  and  doing 
nothing. 

The  conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  point  of  pressing 
the  further  introduction  of  Sherman's  testimony,  and  es- 
pecially the  letters  which  they  had  just  examined.  These 
letters  contained  some  expressions  which  they,  Curtis  and 
Evarts,  thought  would  do  as  much  harm  as  the  letters 
themselves  would  do  good.  Both  these  gentlemen  thou^t 
the  President  had  a  perfectly  good  case  as  it  stands, 
without  farther  testimony.  Judge  Curtis  said  he  feared 
every  new  witness;  that  the  other  side  were  fishing  for 
evidence.  Evarts  concurred. 

I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  reasoning  or 
conclusion,  but  I  am  not,  of  course,  as  capable  of  framing 
an  opinion  as  these  legal  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  case. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  legal  but  a  political  question,  and 
the  conspirators  are  the  triers.  The  Managers  have  a  feeble 
case  or  no  case  at  all.  There  are  no  groimds  for  impeach- 
ment; there  were  none  from  the  beginning,  yet  every  Rad- 
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ieal  in  the  town  voted  for  impenchnwnt,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Senators  are  ready  to-day  to  vote  to  convict.  Th^ 
woe  as  ready  to  ^ve  the  same  vote  when  the  trial,  as  it 
is  called,  commenced.  They  had  caucused  on  the  subject 
thqr  woe  to  adjudicate  and  are  still  caucusing.  The  Sen- 
ators are  many  of  them  incapable  of  candid  judgment,  or 
intdhgent  judgnnait.  Judg^  C.  makes  a  mistake,  I  think, 
in  restmg  where  he  is.  Were  they,  the  Senators,  as  good 
laivyesrs  as  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  governed 
bj  any  rules,  the  case  might  be  considered  safe.  But 
Butler  ^ves  rules  to  the  Senatorial  judges,  and  tells  them 
how  to  vote,  and  they  obey.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
legally  wise,  nor  honest,  nor  candid.  They  are  less  safe  as 
tnen  than  an  ordinary  intelligent  jury.  The  latter  would 
gjhre  heed  to  the  clear  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
judge.  These  Senators  are  judg^  and  jury  in  a  case  of  their 
own,  prejudiced,  self-consequential,  and  incompetent. 
Such  a  tribunal,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  treated  pecul- 
iarfy,  and  not  upon  trust.  They  must  have  it  made  to 
ai^ear  to  them  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Ekumest, 
vigoroys,  unwearied  efforts  are  wanted.  Scholariy,  re« 
fined,  I^al  ability  are  not  alone  sufficient  with  men  who 
woe  tested  before  trial  was  ordered  and  who  meet  in 
secret  caucus  daily. 

I  made  a  few  suggestions  to  this  effect  after  the  others 
left,  and  stated  a  few  points  that  appear  not  to  have  been 
touched  upon.  One  was  that  Stanton,  for  whom  the  con- 
siNrators  were  contending,  never  had  called  on  the  Pre- 
sident, met  at  his  council-board,  or  consulted  with  him  or 
others  of  the  Cabinet,  since  last  August,  —  had  been  use- 
less as  an  adviser,  head  of  a  Department,  or  executive 
officer. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Curtis,  I  called  this  morning 
on  Mr.  Stanbery  at  his  rooms  in  the  Metropolitan,  and 
Judge  Curtis  was  there.  He,  with  Mr.  S.,  went  over  the 
same  groimd  as  last  evening  in  regard  to  General  Sherman ; 
but  Mr.  Stanbery  dissented  from  his  associates  and  thou{^i 
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with  me  they  should,  at  all  events,  try  to  get  the  General's 
testimony.  If  refused,  let  the  consequences  be  with  them, 
and  the  refusal  go  out  to  the  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Stanbery  questioned  me  on  one  or  two  points; 
tliought  he  shoiild  not  want  me  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
and  said  Edgar  could  go  to  New  York. 

I  feel  the  want  of  a  man  of  different  metal  from  either 
of  these  lawyers  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  — one  who  has 
audacity,  can  meet  Butler  and  Bingham  ^  on  their  own 
ground  and  with  their  own  weapons.  Still  the  courteous 
and  accomplished  attorneys  may  fight  the  battle,  but  before 
this  tribimal  different  metal  is  also  wanted. 

Ayril  14,  Tuesday.  There  was  an  interesting  time  3^es- 
terday  in  the  Senate,  and  that  body,  after  vacillating, 
finally  admitted  General  Sherman  to  testify  in  answer 
to  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson,  as  to  the  object  of  the 
President  in  tendering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
ad  interim.  The  remark  of  the  President  that  he.  General 
S.,  need  have  no  apprehension  of  or  from  Stanton,  who  is 
cowardly,  came  out.  Mr.  Stanbery  is  sick  to-day,  and  the 
Cotirt  adjourned  over  until  to-morrow  in  consequence. 
Seward  and  Randall  spent  last  evening  with  him,  when,  as 
they  report,  he  appeared  to  be  well,  but  his  brain  was 
active  and  excited.  Browning  called  at  my  house  this 
evening  and  says  Stanbery  is  better. 

It  appears  to  me  impeachment  has  lost  groxmd  in  public 
estimation  during  the  last  few  days;  still  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  partisan  Senate.  There  are  men  there  of 
ability  suflBcient  to  know  what  is  right,  to  act  independently, 
and  who  should  have  enough  honesty  and  moral  courage 
to  do  right.  I  trust  they  will,  yet  I  do  not  rely  on  them 
in  this  excitement.  As  for  the  crowd  of  little  creatures  who 
are  out  of  place  in  the  Senate,  and  who  ought  never  to 
have  been  there,  —  like  Chandler,  Thayer,  Morgan,  Nye, 

^  Congressman  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
trial  on  ttxe  part  <d  the  House. 
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ConnesSy  Cam«x>n,  and  others,  who  are  ndther  statesmeii, 
eidightened  legislatoro,  nor  poeseesed  of  judicial  minds,  — 
DO  one  expects  from  them  justice  or  any  approach  to  it. 
Bat  the  question  is  whether  the  abler  minds  will  be  wholly 
carried  away  by  (^it^con^irators  who  hold  in  their  hancfa  \^ 
ttie  great  amount  of  parOsan  small  trash. 


AjirH  16,  Thvnixxfi.  Was  subpoenaed  to-day  as  a  wit- 
before  the  high  court  of  impeachment,  and  attended 
about  1  P.M.  I  was  not,  however,  placed  upon  the  stand. 
Cos  and  Merrick  ^  were  examined,  and  cross-examined 
by  Butler.  More  time  was  consumed  by  the  Managers  in 
objections  to  exclude  the  truth  than  by  witnesses  in  testi- 
fying to  facts.  At  a  late  hour  Butler  made  a  violent,  in- 
decent party  harangue,  which  disgraced  the  Senators  who 
failed  to  call  him  to  order  and  listened  to  his  tirade  with 
satisfaction. 

AyiH  17,  Friday.  At  the  court  of  impeachment  most 
the  day  and  for  two  or  three  hours  on  the  stand.  Nearly 
every  question  put  was  objected  to  and  discussed.  The 
Chief  Justice  presided  with  fairness,  and  the  Senators,  in 
most  cases  by  a  majority,  voted  against  the  Managers. 
About  twenty  are  violent  partisans,  as  much  interested  in 
the  prosecution  as  the  Managers,  and  some  of  them  taking 
an  active  part  with  them.  Cameron,  Conness,  Howard, 
and  others  manifest  this.  There  is  another  set  of  stupid, 
stolid  creatures,  like  Morgan,  Chandler,  etc., — the  latter 
violent,  the  former  time-serving,  —  who  vote  uniformly 
and  always  to  exclude  all  testimony  for  the  President,  and 
are,  and  have  been,  ready  from  the  first  to  vote  to  convict. 
In  point  of  morality,  I  put  these  fellows  on  a  par  with 
the  thief  and  the  murderer.  The  fear  of  pimishment  and 

^  Walter  S.  Cox,  a  lawyer  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  who 
had  been  consulted  by  the  President  in  connection  with  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas's  appointment,  and  Richard  T.  Merrick,  a  Washington  lawycTi 
who  had  been  employed  by  General  Thomas.  -  -^ 
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the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others  will  restrain  them  from 
committing  those  crimes,  not  any  sense  of  moral  justice 
or  obligation.  Morgan  has  become  debased,  and,  after  first 
taking  a  manly  stand,  has  become  dragooned  by  leaders, 
fears  his  associates,  whom  he  now  follows  like  a  whipped 
spaniel.  Chandler  is  more  coarse  and  free-spoken  than 
Morgan,  but  quite  as  contemptible.  .  .  . 

As  my  testimony  will   appear  in  the  proceedings,  I 

^shall  not  attempt  to  here  recapitulate  it.    Should  have 

been  glad  to  have  been  permitted  to  state  my  knowledge 

on  the  points,  without  being  restricted  to  narrow  questions 

and  answers. 

I  perceived  that  the  Radical  leaders,  as  well  as  Managers, 
were  becoming  disturbed  and  discontented  by  the  course 
things  were  taking,  and,  under  apprehension  that  a  pend- 
ing question  might  go  against  them,  there  was  a  concerted 
movement  to  adjourn.  A  caucus  and  discipline  were  neces- 
sary. The  Managers  directed  it.  I  saw  it  whispered  and 
pa^ed  from  one  to  another.  Judges!  O  what  judges !1 

April  18,  Saturday.  The  court  of  impeachment  opened 
this  morning  with  an  elaborate  speech  from  Manager  Wil- 
son,^ crowded  in  on  an  interlocutory  question,  which  con- 
siuned  over  an  hour  and  was  read  from  a  carefully  pre- 
pared manuscript.  This,  I  soon  perceived,  was  the  speech 
which  he  had  been  weeks  preparing  and  hoped  to  deliver 
at  the  close  of  the  trial,  but,  being  denied  the  opportunity 
by  the  secret  caucus  arrangement  and  decree  last  evening, 
it  was  here  injected  into  the  Senate,  or  court,  proceedings. 
My  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused  that  there  had  been 
caucusing,  or  both  caucusing  and  drilling,  overnight,  to 
exclude,  after  listening  to  all  hearsay  evidence  and  scandal 
against  him,  the  President's  testimony  refuting  the  lies 
and  manufactured  evidence.  The  suspicion  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  day's  action. 
y  Nothing  from  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  permit- 

^  Representative  James  F.  Wilson  of  Ohio. 
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ted|  Iran  a  conviction  evidently  that  it  woiild  ezcidpatie 
and  exonerate  the  Piesid^it.  Sumner ^  therefore,  who  has 
to  this  time  voted  to  admit  ail  testimony,  because  he  was 
predetermined  to  convict,  absented  hhnself  now  when 
votes  intended  to  cut  oflf  evidence  were  to  be  taken.  Mor- 
ton was  not  present  at  all.  Sherman,  Frelinghuysen,  and 
the  equivocal  men  had  been  last  night  whipped  in. 

I  was  put  forward  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  to 
receive  and  answer  the  test  questions,  or  to  be  opposed  and 
rejected.  This  relieved  Seward  and  yet  annoyed  him.  It 
did  not  displease  him  that  the  testimony  of  Cabinet  offioeiB 
was  prevented.  He  had,  he  said,  been  on  friendly  tenoB 
with  Stanton,  and  for  that  reason  President  Johnson  had 
not  consulted  him  so  freely  as  others.  He  clauns  he  wtB 
the  confidant  of  President  Lincoln,  and  advised  with  him 
in  certain  removals.  For  these  reasons,  he  declares,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  placed  on  the  stand,  though  Judge  Curtis 
and  Evarts  apparently  wished  it.  When  the  Cabinet  was 
in  consultation  with  the  counsel  a  few  mornings  since, 
I  mentioned  the  particulars  under  which  the  President 
annoimced  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  appointment  of 
Thomas.  Seward  undertook  to  say  he  was  informed  bef<»6 
we  met,  but  T.  went  to  the  War  Department  just  as  we 
met,  and  returned  while  we  were  in  session.  It  was  not 
a  judicious  appointment,  whether  advised  by  him  or  not. 

April  20,  Monday.  I  did  not  attend  the  Senate.  The 
session  of  the  court  of  impeachment  was  brief.  The  fac- 
tious Radical  majority,  regardless  of  law,  justice,  and  right, 
having  decided  on  Saturday  to  exclude  all  testimony  for 
the  President,  there  was  little  to  be  said  or  done.  I  re- 
marked to  the  President  to-day  that  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  well  to  place  Seward  on  the  stand,  that  he  might 
at  least  testify  in  regard  to  the  preparation,  by  him  and 
Stanton,  of  the  veto  message  on  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill, 
and  that  he  counseled  the  selection  of  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  take  the  War  Department,  if  such  was  the  fact* 
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He  said  he  regretted  that  evidence  had  not  been  introduced 
respecting  that  message  and  that  there  were  several  things 
which  he  wished  were  different.  Strange  that  he  should 
permit  himself  to  be  misled  and  deluded! 

April  21,  Tuesday.  Little  of  interest  in  Cabinet.  There 
is  no  disposition  to  press  forward  matta:^  just  at  this  time. 
Ciongress  neglects  and  abandons  all  public  business  in  mere 
party  tricks  and  intrigues.  No  case  has  been  made  against 
the  President ;  therefore  it  would  seem  the  greater  necessity 
for  the  conspirators  to  disregard  decency  and  resort  to  false 
^  and  infamous  means  and  statements. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  constitutional  plan  of 
impeachment  will  be  a  failure  in  revolutionary  times  or 
in  periods  of  high  factious  and  party  excitement  like  these. 
Perhaps  any  plan  would  be,  when  a  corrupt  faction,  led 
and  managed  by  such  men  as  Stevens  and  Butler,  etc«| 
^^^ts  in  power  and  conspires  to  overthrow  the  Constitution. 
It  is  melancholy  and  ridiculous  to  see  such  men  as  Mor- 
gan, Chandler,  and  other  small  lights  sit  in  their  seats 
and  overrule  the  Chief  Justice  on  law  points  and  questions 
essential  to  develop  truth. 

^  Seward  says  Morgan  got  off  soundings  when  he  left  him 
and  Weed;  that  he  has  been  floating  about  ever  since 
without  chart  or  compass,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condi- 
tion. He  (Seward)  represents  that  he  made  Morgan.  No 
doubt  Weed  contributed  much  to  his  election,  and  Morgan 
has  broken  away  from  his  creators  when  they  were  right. 

April  22,  Wednesday.  When  I  was  coming  up  H  Street 
this  evening,  between  4  and  6, 1  came  upon  Conkling  and 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  were  in  close  conversation  on 
the  comer  of  15th  Street.  It  was  an  ominous  and  discredit- 
able conjunction,  —  the  principal  Manager,  an  unscrup- 
ulous, corrupt,  and  villainous  character,  holding  concourse 
with  one  of  the  Senatorial  triers,  a  conceited  coxcomb  of 
some  talents  and  individual  party  aspirations.  They  both 
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were,  as  Jack  Downing  saysi  stumped,  and  showed  in  their 
countenances  what  they  were  talking  about  and  their  wish 
tiiat  I  had  been  on  some  other  street,  — or  somewhere  else. 
I  am,  among  other  matters,  getting  up  an  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  presented  by  Starkweather  ^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alleged  detention  of  the  apprenticensihip  Sabine 
at  New  London.  Such  little  things  are  often  annoying  and 
require  considerable  labor  to  answer.  To  recall  trivial  and 
almost  forgotten  incidents  and  to  analyze  the  subject  cor- 
rectly makes  a  demand  on  one's  time,  and  taxes  his  recol- 
lections. I  think  Mr.  Starkweather,  who  is  a  petty  parti- 
san, may  wish  he  had  not  offered  this  resolution.  He  has 
got  on  a  false  scent  and  discovered  a  mare's  nest.  Things 
are  blended  in  his  mind,  and  have  been  mixed  up  and 
become  confused  and  foggy  in  the  party  excitement,  local 
interest,  orders  to  the  Sabine,  detailing  her  commander, 
and  the  elections. 

AprU  23,  Thursday.  Made  a  selection  of  seven  or  eight 
jrouths  for  midshipmen  with  the  President,  and  afterwards 
had  a  long  talk  on  public  affaurs.  Suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  an  address  from  someone  or  more  of  his  coun- 
sel or  from  some  other,  setting  forth  the  facts  he  and  they 
were  prepared  to  present,  which  the  Chief  Justice  has  de- 
cided were  relevant  and  competent,  but  which  the  Senate 
refused  to  hear  or  receive. 

April  24,  Friday.  No  Department  business  in  Cabinet. 
Greneral  conversation  on  ciurent  topics.  Seward  professes 
to  have  knowledge  that  the  President  will  not  be  convicted. 
I  place  little  dependence  upon  it,  for  his  judgment  is  good 
for  nothing  in  such  matters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  his  nature 
to  pry  and  set  machinery  to  work  to  get  at  the  designs  and 
purposes  of  men  and  tribunals. 

After  the  others,  except  McCulloch,  had  left,  we  had 
twenty  minutes  with  the  President.    He  showed  us  an 

1  Henry  H.  Starkweather,  Member  of  CongresB  from  Comiectiinit.  ' 
3 
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order  from  Grant  to  Emory,  issued  by  request  of  Stanton, 
Jot  a  guard  at  the  War  Department  to  preserve  dociunents, 
'^^etc.,  issued  on  the  22d  of  February.  These  conspirators 
will  have  their  works  uncovered  sooner  or  later.  The  Pre- 
sident yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  said  this  man  Emory 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  this  district. 
I  said  that  he  ought  some  time  since  to  have  left,  but  it 
might  not  be  judicious  at  this  moment.  McCulloch  to-day 
took  the  same  view. 

April  25,  Saturday.  The  argument  before  the  court  to- 
day by  Mr.  Groesbeck  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all.  The 
President  yesterday  sent  in  the  nomination  of  General 
Schofield  for  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  Stanton.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,  nor  do  I  think  more 
than  one,  and  perhaps  none,  of  his  Cabinet  knew  of  it. 
This  movement  is  a  concession,  and  I  apprehend  has  been 
prompted  from  a  friendly  quarter,  but  I  am  not  sanguine 
that  it  will  be  successful. 

When  Fox  was  here  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  since,  he  in- 
formed me  of  a  conversation  with  Grimes,  who  was  to  him 
outspoken  in  his  disgust  at  the  impeachment.  There  are 
several  Senators  who  revolt  at  the  intrigue,  but,  from  party 
faction  at  home,  Grimes  said  that  there  was,  however, 
much  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  conservative  men 
what  to  do.  Their  political  friends  expected  they  would 
vote  to  convict,  regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
question,  but  if  any  should  not,  and  were  to  give  an  honest, 
judicial  vote  to  acquit,  they  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
President's  subsequent  acts.  Coiild  they  be  assured  that 
the  President  would  be  guilty  of  no  indiscretion,  that  he 
would  commit  no  rash  act,  would  consult  with  and  listen 
to  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  or  a  portion  of  it,  he  thought 
there  would  be  little  doubt  he  would  be  acquitted. 

Whilst  I  am  convinced  the  President  would  have  saved 
himself  much  trouble,  and  the  country  also,  had  he  more 
freely  consulted  with  reliable*  friends,  —  communicated 
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and  leo^ved  opinioiis,  — I  neverthdeas  think  his  impeto* 
osity  or  rarfinfiSB  is  much  exaggerated.  He  has  gpod  judg- 
ment  and  hcHiest  intentknis,  althou^  subjected  to  gieat 
misrqHesentaticm.  His  iudiscrrtioiis  and  enon  I  do  not 
conceaJ,  but  they  aze  yeniaL 

This  movement  f cm*  SchoficM,  or  the  movement  wfaidi 
has  resulted  in  his  nomination^  has  its  orig^  I  eondude, 
in  some  such  prompting  as  that  suggfested  to  me  throui^ 
Fax.  Seiraid,  or  Randall,  probaMy  the  former,  were  man 
leadly  than  HQBdf  to  make  an  effcRt,  and  the  President  haa 
yidded.  His  doing  so  may  bring  a  fiiendfy  retum^  and  it 
may  not.  It  is  gping  far  on  his  part,  for  it  is  not  a  wed^ 
anee  he  spoke  to  me  of  thpRadiraJiBm  of  Sdiofiekl,  wfaidb, 
if  not  as  offensive  as  that  of  Siddes  or  Sheridan,  was  bad 


Apnl  27,  Mamdag.  As  I  was  about  getting  on  iriy  hone 
jestenlay  f jf.  for  niy  daily  eveoiiig  ride,  Senattir  Doofitde 
caDed,  and,  after  a  brief  eoovenation,  pcopoced  we  dKHild 
fp  to  tiie  Preadent.  We  found  him  alone  and  Lad  about 
honrwitfahm.  Had  cither  of  us  been  alone,  lie  wodd 
have  been  mote  eoammmeatzTe.    Ccrtaia|y 


I  I  '  1  I  .  f  --- 


he  would  have  been  with  nae.  On  the  subject  of  General 

Sfhnfirid'f  DfGEsmataon  he  talked  pretty  irttfir  without 

wa.mMiiiica%zagpartkc2aig  or  napdveg  bejood  a  desrefo 

reEew  hJsmeSi  of  S^uiioti.  Scbcfidd  would  nrx  hare  been 

lmAdm:MhtvxjdlarremauieMiz9^ 

ficU,  besdes  bszfg  a  wi^ujy  man,  oDaQBtd  tLas  pwn&ar 

poBSaGc  Yiidk  w::riid  be  Ekdj  lo  .aeeare  a  wfifcmataaau 


I  ^Ti^crod  if  iff*  wk  sKsSec  Sd^Ddd  wosid  suzid 


diere  w:i&,  ol  Sdi^fido'f  pu%  z&  parta&IlrT  £cr  Maattoa. 
GeneDbZ  Gszc  wx&is  5aar»L  ost  cf  lifae  wsj^  asd  w2I  w^ 
SSss  froiLi^  HBBfifOKcs  sii  M  acxiiuewe  hi^Shth  sot 
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gratified  with,  Schofield,  although  the  latter  is  not  specially 
devoted  to  Grant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  little  confidence  in  any  of  the 
military  governors.  This  movement  is  one  of  that  singular 
class  that  has  sometimes  astonished  me,  as  exhibiting  a 
want  of  administrative  ability  when  I  should  expect  en- 
tirely different  qualities.  It  is  Sewardism  in  all  its  aspects, 
whether  Seward  is  in  it  or  not. 

Doolittle  and  myself  visited  Governor  Randall  after 
leaving  the  President.  If  R.  has  had  any  knowledge  of 
Schofield's  nomination  he  did  not  disclose  it.  I  judge  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  myself,  but  his  conclusions  are  like  mine. 
He  is  confident  the  President  will  be  acquitted,  and  says 
the  Radicals  are  becoming  afraid  of  that  result.  I  have  not 
that  confidence,  for  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  composed 
of  very  indifferent  men,  who  will,  under  caucus  dictation, 
vote  as  partisans,  not  as  judges.  He  thinks  the  Senate  will 
not  come  to  judgment  until  after  the  Chicago  Convention, 
but  this,  I  take  it,  is  mere  conjecture.  There  may  be  some 
talk  among  party  men  to  that  effect,  but  no  such  conclu- 
sion. Washington  is  great  for  rumors  at  all  times,  and  the 
credulous  and  interested  listen. 

Vice-Admiral  Porter  has  been  here  several  days,"  the 
guest  of  General  Grant.  Rumor  says  he  is  fishing  for 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  for  he  is  ambitious,  restless,  and  intriguing. 
He  is  a  very  unfit  man  for  Secretary,  and  would  soon  turn 
things  upside  down  and  destroy  all  imity  and  disregard 
systematic  and  practical  economy. 

April  28,  Tuesday.  The  speech  of  Thad  Stevens  yester- 
day was  characteristically  abusive,  but  displayed  less  abil- 
ity than  I  expected.  I  do  not  think  he  has  injured  the  Pre- 
sident so  much  as  he  desired,  though  he  has  spent  great 
labor  and  time  on  his  speech,  which  has  been  three  times 
rewritten  and  revised.  His  nephew,  who  boards  at  Will- 
ard's  with  Faxon,  told  the  latter  that  he  was  assisting  his 
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uncle  in  reading  his  third  printed  proof  of  what  he  intended 
to  say. 

Thomas  Williams,^  who  followed,  is  prolix,  a  poor 
reader,  and  will  not  make  a  favorable  impression.  .  .  . 
He  was,  I  have  understood,  a  quasi  partner  of  Stanton  in 
Pittsburg,  and  has  been  much  devoted  to  and  much  used 
by  him  in  Congress. 

Only  necessary  current  business  done  in  the  Cabinet. 
Seward,  Randall,  and  Browning  expressed  great  confidence 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  President,  but  gave  no  particulars. 
McCulloch  is  more  hopeful  than  I  have  seen  him  since  the 
unpeachment  movement  commenced.  I  called  last  evening 
on  Mr.  Stanbery.  He  is  very  feeble.  Says  he  has  com- 
pleted his  argument,  but  I  advised  him  not  to  imdertake 
to  deliver  it,  and  I  think  he  will  not.  He  expresses  great 
confidence  of  acquittal,  and  so,  he  says,  does  Evarts. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  were  the  triers  imcommitted, 
—  honest,  candid,  and  capable  men.  All  depends  on  the 
fact  whether  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  such  inde- 
pendent Senators. 

Poor  E.  B.  Washbume  cannot  sufficiently  vent  his  spite 
and  venom  against  the  Navy  Department.  My  reply  to 
Starkweather's  resolution  disappointed  him.  He  found 
a  mare's  nest  and  set  Starkweather  cackling,  but  the  eggs 
were  addled.  To-day  he  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  corrupt  sale  of  ironclads.  He  will  find  his  head  in 
a  bag,  or  against  a  stone  wall  in  that  matter.  I  presume 
Washbume  has  heard  of  my  contempt  for  him  and  his 
mock  economy,  —  his  proverbial  meanness  and  the  way 
in  which  he  lives  off  Grant,  to  whom,  and  for  whom,  he 
toadies.  He  partakes  of  Grant's  dinners,  swallows  his  whis- 
key, smokes  his  cigars,  rides  his  horses,  travels  as  a  dead- 
head, and  eats  and  drinks  every  day  of  his  life  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  I  have  seen  and  sneered  at  his  penuriousness 
and  meanness,  his  little  regard  for  truth,  and  his  many 
infirmities.    Some  Radical  go-between  has  informed  him, 

1  Of  PexmsylTania. 
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I  have  no  doubt,  of  my  expressed  and  real  contempt  and 
disgust  of  him,  and  of  his  shallow  pretensions,  and  he 
means  to  show  proper  resentment  by  lying  statements  in 
resolutions  concerning  Navy  management.  If  the  reply 
shows  its  falsity,  his  misstatements  have  nevertheless  gone 
out  ahead.  The  lie  will  travel  some  distance,  and  get  in 
some  comer  where  it  will  not  be  exi)osed. 

April  30.  There  is  but  little  doing  by  Congress.  Im- 
peachment is  the  question.  Mr.  Evarts'  speech  is  interest- 
ing and  able,  and  men  and  women  of  all  parties  are  greatly 
interested  in  it.  There  is  an  impression  that  the  Radical 
cause  is  growing  weaker,  and  indication  that  the  Radical 
leaders  have  apprehensions.  The  arguments  of  the  Pre- 
sident's lawyers  have  alarmed  them,  have  shown  them 
they  have  no  case,  that  though  they  have  deceived  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  can  deceive  the  country, 
there  are  truths  which  cannot  be  covered  up  and  will  en- 
I  danger  their  future.  The  conspiracy  —  for  it  is  nothing 
else  —  is  an  excess  of  party  zeal  and  hate,  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  It  will  overwhelm  them  with  in- 
famy. In  their  present  state  of  party  discipline,  party 
power,  and  party  terror,  votes  may  not  be  changed,  but 
conviction  has  struck  some  of  them.  Grimes  says  there 
will  be  no  conviction,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  sensible  men  in  the  Senate.  But  Fox,  who  is  here 
for  a  few  days,  says  that  in  circulating  around  among 
Senators  and  others  of  all  parties,  he  finds  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  President  will  be  condemned. 
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-- The  I>rabtfid  Senatofs -- The  Caipet^Bsg  ConsUtutloiM  ol  Ai^^ 
and  South  CaroKna  transmitted  to  Confess  —  Bingham's  Closinc 
Speech  for  the  Prosecotaon  —  Congressiona]  Inquiry  into  the  Sale  of  the 
Irondads  Oneota  and  CaUwba  — The  Case  of  the  Hannah  Grant — 
An  Ezdttng  Afternoon  and  Evening  in  the  Senate  —  Speeehcs  of  Sher» 
man*  Grimes,  Trumbull,  and  Fessenden  —  Hopeful  Outlook  —  The 
Vote  on  Impeadunent  postponed  —  Uness  of  Senator  Grimes  —  Pubfie 
Opinion  manufactured  in  Wadiington  by  the  Radiesis  —  The  Vote  on 
the  Ekrenth  Artide  fails  to  eonrict  the  President  —  A  Call  on  Senator 
Grimes  —  Attack  on  Boss  of  Kansas  lor  his  Vote  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
sident  —  The  Candidates  before  the  BepubBean  Convention  at  Qiiesfo 
—  G^ant  and  the  Fadirals  —  Rumon  of  Cabinet  Qtannjes  —  Japanese 
AfiaiiB  —  Giant  and  Cotfax  nominated  at  Cfaies9»  —  The  Acquittal  of 
the  Pkesklent  —  The  News  COBM0  to  the  Cabinet  in  ScMon -- aiaiyes 
of  Conuptkn  —  Stanton  leaves  the  War  Department  —  His  Character 
and  Aln&ks  and  h»  Administration  of  the  Department  —  SchofiekTs 
Appomtmem  as  Secretary  of  War  sticks  in  the  Senate  —  A  Semtoole 
Chief  on  the  Written  Constitution. 

May  1,  Friday.  I  went  with  my  family,  m  few  visitoTBy 
and  a  small  party  of  friends  to  Mount  VCTnoQ.  It  is  Uie  first 
time  I  have  ever  landed  thefe,  though  I  have  often  passed 
flie  place,  and  have  atways  intended  to  perform  a  pilgrim* 
age  to  the  tomb  of  the  Great  American  Patriot* 

We  had  a  pleasant  company,  and  the  day  was  {rfeaaant. 
I  enjoyed  the  ezeorsion  as  ui  ezcorBioQ,  but  it  was  mit  the 
^ray  and  manner  that  would  have  suited  me  to  disefaarge 
m  doty.  Alone,  or  with  my  wife  and  diildien,  or  perhaps 
three  m  four  dioeen  friends,  not  mcve,  I  sbcMild  have  fek 

insocfaa 

Mag  2.  SaiMrdof.  A  diort  interview  with  the 
Onipleced  selections  to  Naval  Academy,  —  ahrsya  an  ihk 
z  szid  Tnxwcfeomednty.  After  this  was  diqiastdoly 
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had  a  little  talk  on  general  subjects.  He  says  the  Alta  Vela 
letters  of  Black  were  not  obtained  from  him  or  any  one 
at  the  White  House.  They  must  have  been  furnished  by 
Black  himself,  perhaps  through  his  son  or  partner.  The 
conduct  of  Black  has  surprised  and  affected  him  more  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  person.  It  was  imexpected,  un- 
generous, and  a  betrayal  or  desertion  at  a  critical  p^iod, 
and  when  the  President  was  relying  more  on  Black  than 
any  one  else  as  a  coimselor,  confidant,  and  friend. 

The  President  is  by  no  means  desponding.  I  think  his 
faith  is  in  an  honest  and  sincere  consciousness  that  he  has 
been,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  faithful,  that  he  has  done 
his  duty,  and  that  a  good  Providence  will  not  permit  him 
to  be  sacrificed  under  these  circumstances. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  in  the  total  depravity  of 
the  Senate,  I  place  but  little  dependence  on  the  honesty 
and  truthfulness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Senators.  A 
majority  of  them  are  small  lights,  mentally  weak,  and 
wholly  imfit  to  be  Senators.  They  are  neither  intelligent 
legislators,  wise  statesmen,  capable  judges,  nor  good  patri- 
ots. Some  are  vulgar  demagogues  •  .  •  some  are  men 
of  wealth  who  have  purchased  their  positions  .  .  .  men  of 
narrow  intellect,  limited  comprehension,  and  low  partisan 
prejudice.  •  .  • 

With  the  party  appeals  and  party  demands  from  the 
Radical  press  and  Radical  leaders  throughout  the  country, 
the  narrow  views  and  inexcusable  ignorance  of  Radicals 
generally  in  regard  to  our  government,  its  structure  and 
scope,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  government  and  coun- 
try for  mere  party  ends,  I  have  but  slight  expectation  of  an 
acquittal. 

May  4,  Monday.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  there  was 
a  disgraceful  but  characteristic  exhibition  of  Radical  not- 
ables in  the  House,  —  Butler  and  Logan  on  Friday,  and 
Donnelly  of  Wisconsin  and  Washbume  of  Illinois  on 
Saturday. 
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Butler  was  exposed  and  flogged  by  Brooks  severely. 
Washbume  was  more  coarsely  and  frankly  punished  by 
Donnelly,  a  brother  Radical.  Had  he  been  less  loose  and 
vulgar,  his  speech  would  have  been  more  effective.  Wash- 
bume, though  the  oldest  member,  is  more  universally  de* 
tested  for  his  supercilious  pretensions,  manners,  insolence, 
disregard  of  truth,  and  maUgnity  than  any  man  in  the 
House,  and  all  enjoyed  the  infliction  he  received.  Bingham 
commenced  the  closing  argument  in  the  impeachment  case 
to-day.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  much  admira- 
tion, although  there  is  reported  to  have  been  a  large 
attendance. 

May  5,  Tuesday.  In  general  conversation  before  busi- 
ness commenced  at  the  Cabinet,  Seward  taunted  Browning 
for  being  shaky  on  the  question  of  impeachment.  Brown- 
ing confessed  his  doubts,  said  he  had  expressed  them  to  con- 
fidential friends  and  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  Seward  did 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  his  policy,  but  said  he  had  no 
doubts  as  to  an  acquittal,  and  wished  to  wager  a  basket  of 
champagne,  which  B.  declined,  and  S.  then  offered  two 
to  one.  McCulloch,  who  came  in  just  at  the  close  of  the 
banter  but  did  not  hear  it,  was  as  decided  in  his  opinion, 
of  an  acquittal  as  Seward,  and  offered  to  bet  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  B.  I  could,  however,  get  no  facts  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  the  State  and  Treasury,  farther  than  that 
they  have  talked  pretty  freely  with  Members. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  Fessenden  will 
oppose  impeachment.  McCulloch  has  hopes  that  Morton 
will  do  the  same.  I  have  little  expectation  in  that  quarter, 
though  the  hypocrite  has  sagacity  enough  to  see  that  a 
mistake  is  made. 

Seward  quotes  Banks  for  authority,  who  says  Fessen- 
den and  Morrill  of  Maine  have  each  written  arguments, 
have  had  one  interview  and  are  to  have  another  with  their 
written  documents.  Much  of  this  Banks  gets  from  the 
Maine  Members  who  have  tried  to  influence  F.  but  with- 
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out  success.  There  may  be  something  to  base  this  upon,  but 
I  do  not  give  it  the  credence  which  Seward  does.  Until  the 
argument  is  closed  and  the  whole  case  committed,  F. 
would  not  be  likely  to  declare  his  opinion.  I  have  sup- 
posed he  would  vote  against  conviction,  although  a  de- 
cided Radical,  for  he  has  intelligence  and  a  character 
which  he  wishes  to  preserve.  I  have  had  the  same  opinion 
of  Trumbull  for  the  same  reasons.  Both  are  crotchety  and 
uncertain,  and  I  therefore  do  not  consider  it  sure  by  any 
means  that  they  will  go  for  acquittal.  Other  Senators, 
like  Frelinghuysen,  the  Merrills,  and  others,  should  vote 
for  acquittal,  but  it  is  most  likely,  from  all  I  hear  and 
see,  that  they  will  abase  themselves. 

I  therefore  am  less  sanguine  than  either  Seward  or 
McGulloch.  The  last  has,  until  recently,  believed  that 
conviction  was  probable.  What  facts  have  changed  h\m  I 
fail  to  learn.  Seward  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  in 
such  matters;  he  catches  at  shadows.  Grimes  is  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  and  strong  in  his  political  views 
and  prejudices,  but  he  has  a  legal  and  discriminating  mind, 
and  sincere  respect  for  the  President's  honesty,  thougji 
very  little  confidence  in  his  tact  and  judgment.  He  will 
not  commit  so  unjust  an  act  as  to  vote  to  impeach,  and 
Fessenden  usually  goes  with  him.  Neither  of  them  has 
much  love  for  Simmer  or  regard  for  Thad  Stevens,  which 
will  strengthen  them  to  act  right  when  others  fail.  I  should 
have  no  doubt  of  Trumbull  if  he  had  not  done  himself  and 
his  principles  injustice  on  certain  test  questions.  The 
Radical  Senators  continue  to  hold  their  secret  meetings 
at  Pomeroy's  to  discipline  and  strengthen  each  other  to 
do  an  illegal  and  wicked  act,  while  sitting  as  judges  in  the 
high  court. 

Seward  says  Morgan  will  go  for  acquittal,  provided  it  is 
clearly  ascertained  in  advance  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
viction. In  this  I  think  S.  is  more  correct  than  in  many 
of  his  oracular  assertions.  The  President  was  not  present 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  conversation,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  eontinoed  after  he  came  in,  eanvaasiiig  many  of 
the  Senatois.  Some  of  them,  throng  friends,  had  made 
known  thor  doubts  and  perplexities ;  the  friends  ai  some 
were  confident  that  tiiis  or  that  Senates  was  personally 
kfaftdly  and  senatorially  ri^tly  disposed,  and  would  op- 
pose the  outrage,  ^  certain  appointments  were  made. 
Tbe  Premd^it  said  he  was  tired  of  these  things  and  widbed 
tii^  were  over. 

ScHne  conveisati^m  took  jdace  between  McCuIlodi, 
Browning,  and  mysdf  in  regard  to  sending  in  inunediatdy 
the  new  carpet-bag  constitutions  <rf  Arkansas  and  South 
Gmriina.  l%ey  urged  that  it  should  be  done  immediatdy. 
I  asked  wbtA  of  the  actual,  existing  constitutions  of  those 
States,  which  QnigrRSRaawmiftd  toannuL  Both  took  alarm, 
Yioped  the  Presidait  would  not  oppose  Congress,  oppose 
tiie  Reconstruction  law,  etc.  I  eiqiressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  do  his  duty  faithfully. 

The  Premdent  had  crane  in  frcnn  the  library  during  the 
discussion  and  seated  himsdf  at  the  desk,  my  back  being 
towards  him.  He  sent  in  a  hnel  message  whidi  he  had 
prepared  for  Congress,  merely  informing  that  body  he 
transmitted  such  papers  as  he  had  recetved.  Thisavcnded 
difiBculty,  for  it  expressed  no  opinion.  Und^  the  circum- 
stances this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  he  can  do,  and  is  not 
liable  to  attack. 

May  6,  Wednesday.  General  Rousseau  called  on  me. 
His  viat  to  Alaska  has  not  impaired  his  health,  and  his 
quick  journey  from  Oregon  has  gLvea  him  a  rougjh  and 
hardy  appearance.  He  has  been  here  three  or  four  dajrs 
and  minted  fredy  with  Ccmgressmen  and  others,  and  ex- 
presses the  fullest  confidence  in  the  acquittal  of  the  Pre- 
fldent.  Still  I  get  no  facts;  no  names  are  given. 

May  7,  Thursday.  Bingham  has  closed  the  final  argu- 
ment of  the  Managers,  and  at  its  close  iheare  was  a  scene 
in  the  gallmes  got  up  eqiedaily  f  or  the  oceasicm  and  a  part 
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t  this  Radical  drama.  I  have  not  read  all  of  B.'s  speech, 
but,  from  the  examination  given  it,  I  do  not  think  it  great, 
and  his  friends  seem  disappointed.  The  subject  is  post- 
poned until  Monday,  and  the  Court  has  agreed  to  come  to 
a  vote  on  Tuesday.  If  the  Senators  regard  their  oaths, 
and  act  as  judicial  officers  and  statesmen,  there  will  be  an 
acquittal;  ii  partisan  action  controls  all  the  Radical  Sena- 
tors, or  most  of  them,  conviction  is  likely.  The  movement 
has  been  a  partisan  one  from  its  inception . 

Judge  Harris,  late  New  York  Senator,  called  on  me,  and, 
discussing  the  great  topic,  tells  me  he  had  a  long  conv^v 
sation  with  a  prominent  Radical  Senator,  a  religious,  con-* 
Bcientious  man,  who  said  to  him  there  was  nothing  against 
the  President  which  could  be  called  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
but  the  President  was  a  troublesome  man,  was  an  impedi- 
ment, and  he  thought  the  majority  would  be  justified  in 
availing  themselves  of  a  technical  advantage  in  getting 
rid  of  him.  Although  Judge  Harris  called  no  names,  I 
inferred  from  his  remarks  that  Frelinghuysen  was  ihe 
Senator  who  made  these  discreditable  remarks. 

May  8,  Friday.'  The  Retrenchment  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Edmunds  is  chairman,  held  a  session  at  the  De- 
partment this  morning  to  inquire  into  the  sale  of  the  iron- 
clads Oneota  and  Catawba,  under  a  resolution  of  E.  B. 
Washbume,  directing  inquiry  into  the  '*  alleged  fraudulent 
sale."  I  had  directed  copies  of  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared 
so  that  there  need  be  no  delay.  The  Committee  chose  to 
examine  me  orally,  also  Faxon  and  Lenthall.  Not  ex- 
pecting to  be  called,  I  had  not  given  the  subject  any  close 
attention,  but  was  willing  the  Committee  should  know 
every  item  of  the  transaction,  satisfied  there  had  been  no 
fraud,  but  that  Congress  by  its  injudicious  management  had 
hurt  this  sale  and  probably  prevented  others.  There  was 
supercilious  arrogance  and  great  ignorance  displayed  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
general  disposition  of  this  Congress  to  usurp  executive  andj 
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indeed,  all  powier.  Th^  wished  me  to  stop  the  sale,  to 
prevent  the  boats  from  sailing,  etc.  Simpletons  1  I  wish  we 
could  sell  all. 

At  the  Cabinet-meeting  Seward  read  a  dispatch  re- 
quiring the  Venezuelan  Government  to  make  indemnity  for 
the  Hannah  Grant,  a  whalingHSchooner,  whose  voyage  had 
been  broken  and  some  of  her  crew  detained.  I  said  that  I 
had  doubts  whether  the  subject  should  be  pursued;  that 
the  captain  and  men  of  the  H.  G.  were  perhaps  as  culp- 
able as  the  Venezuelan  coast-guard.  Oiu:  men  could  not 
speak  Spanish  nor  the  guard  English,  and  before  they 
could  come  to  an  understanding  the  H.  G.  sailed  oS  and 
left  her  men.  Seward  was  taken  aback;  said  the  Venezue- 
lans would  be  let  off  li^tly,  but  some  notice  must  be  taken 
of  the  difficulty. 

Great  confidence  was  expressed  by  all  the  Cabinet  that 
the  President  would  be  acquitted;  and  such  also  seemed 
bis  impression,  but  I  could  get  no  fact,  —  perhaps  ought 
to  expect  none.  It  was  said  Fessenden  was  in  great  distress, 
— had  offered  to  resign,  but  the  Maine  delegation  would 
not  listen  to  it.  The  vote  of  Henderson  of  Missouri  is  re- 
lied upon  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Foote,^  to  whom 
he  expects  to  be  married.  Sprague  is  coimted  upon  through 
Mrs.  S.  and  her  father,  etc.  These  are  frail  staffs  to  lean 
upon,  yet  they  are  taken  in  the  absence  of  better.  There 
may  be  other  circumstances,  or  facts,  which  are  confiden- 
tial, but  they  are  not  commimicated,  if  there  are  such. 

Colonel  Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilley)  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
called  on  me.  They  are  feeling  for  information,  while  pro- 
fessing to  communicate.  I  am  satisfied  they  know  nothing 
certain.  Halpine  and  R.  also  speak  most  contemptuously 
of  Morgan,  who  seems  to  have  sunk  in  every  man's  esti- 
mation. 

May  9,  Saturday.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  deep  feeling; 
yet  no  boisterous  excitement.  The  impeachers  are  less  con- 

>  Daughter  of  Judge  EUsh*  Foote,  CommiflBloner  ci  Patents.  ' 
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fident  than  they  were,  yet  express  full  belief  in  conviction. 
Their  reliance  is  on  the  force,  discipline,  and  necessities  of 
party,  not  on  crime  or  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  How  far  the  Radical  Senators  who  have  pre- 
tensions to  statesmanship  will  debase  themselves  to  party 
dictation  is  the  only  question.  If  they  are  really  l^is- 
lators,  judges,  and  statesmen,  men  of  independence  and 
moral  courage,  the  President  will  be  acquitted;  not  other- 
wise. More  than  one  half  of  the  Senators  are  demagogues 
and  blockheads,  party  tools,  who  regard  not  their  oaths 
/nor  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry. 

Numbers  influence  party  men,  so  that  inferior  intellects 
often  control  superior  minds.  Fessenden  and  Morton  and 
TnunbuU  are  fearful  of  consequences  if  they  boldly  and 
considerately  do  their  duty.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
Morton,  though  McCulloch  has  hopes  of  him,  but  McCul- 
loch  is  deceived.  His  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  exhibited  a  mind  whose  moral  stamina  wias 
gone.  • .  . 

The  President  tells  me  this  afternoon  that  he  has  no 
doubt  that  Fessenden  will  vote  for  acquittal.  I  did  not  iask 
his  newest  evidence.  Riding  out  this  evening,  I  met  Mc- 
Culloch, who  assures  me,  emphatically,  of  an  acquittal. 
Says  Grimes,  Fessenden,  Trumbull,  and  Van  Winkle  will 
vote  to  acquit,  and  others  also.  I  conclude  he  has  sources 
of  information  which  are  reliable.  I  get  no  facts.  Of  Grimes', 
Fessenden's,  and  Trumbull's  honest  opinions  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  there  is  a  terrible  pressure  upon  them.  Of  Van 
Winkle  I  know  nothing. 

May  11,  Monday.  Dixon  came  in  yesterday.  Has  heard 
the  President  intends  to  resign,  if  it  shall  be  clearly  as- 
certained that  he  will  be  convicted.  Told  him  I  gave  the 
rumor  no  credit,  and  he  said  he  would  not,  but  that  the 
President  once  made  a  remark  which  the  rumor  had  brought 
strongly  to  his  mind.  In  an  interview  with  the  President 
on  Saturday,  he  told  D.  he  wished  to  know  with  certainty 
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the  result  on  Monday.  ''Why  on  Monday/'  says  D.  to  me, 
^'unless  he  has  an  object  in  view?" 

Doolittle  called  this  morning,  f  eding,  as  all  do,  interested, 
not  to  say  excited,  but  craving  information.  I  had  none 
to  give.  Neither  he  nor  Dixon  has  confidence.  They  have 
no  facts.  Both,  like  me,  believe  that  several  of  the  leading 
minds  on  the  Radical  side  are  against  conviction,  but 
whether  they  have  the  courage  and  moral  firmness  to  do 
their  duty  is  a  question.  Dixon  tells  me  of  two  conver- 
sations he  had  with  Fessenden,  who  gave  him  no  assur- 
ance, but  yet  talked  in  a  way  that  left  but  little  doubt  on 
his  mind,  —  said  he  did  not  wish  to  do  an  act  which  would 
disturb  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  wanted  always  to  wake  in 
the  morning  with  a  clear  conscience. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  have  been  exciting.  The 
Senatorial  C!ourt  sat  to-day  with  closed  doors,  the  mem- 
bers expressing  and  discussing  their  views  on  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  As  they  made  their  speeches,  respectively, 
their  opinions  got  outside  the  doors.  Sherman  declared 
himself  opposed  to  the  first  article,  but  would  vote  for  the 
second.  In  other  words  the  President  had  the  right  to  re- 
move Stanton,  but  no  right  to  order  another  to  discharge 
the  duties.  Poor  Sherman  I  He  thinks  the  people  fools; 
they  know  him  better  than  he  does  them.  Grimes  boldly 
denoimced  all  the  articles,  and  the  whole  proceeding.  Of 
course  he  received  the  indignant  censure  of  all  Radicals; 
but  Trumbull  and  Fessenden,  who  followed  later,  came  in 
for  even  more  violent  denunciation,  and  more  wrathful 
abuse. 

This  evening  the  Radicals  are  greatly  crestfallen,  and 
have  hardly  a  hope,  while  their  opponents  can  scarcely  i 
restrain  their  elated  feelings  over  the  probable  defeat  of  an  / 
infamous  and  dastardly  conspiracy.  A  marvelous  change 
has  come  over  both  parties. 

McCulloch  came  in  overjoyed,  and  wished  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  President's.  We  foimd  he  had  all  the  news,  but 
was  calm,  though  gratified.  He  showed  us  the  notes  he 
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had  from  time  to  time  received  through  the  p.m.  and 
evening. 

Groesbeck  soon  came  in;  said  the  work  was  accomplished, 
but  there  must  be  no  exulting  outbreak.  Both  he  and  Mc- 
Culloch  declare  there  is  no  question  of  acquittal.  Randall 
soon  joined  us,  and  is  even  more  sanguine.  Says  the  vote 
will  stand  at  least  22  to  32,  likely  better  than  that.  I  would 
rather  see  the  votes,  though  I  have  no  cause  to  question 
his  accuracy,  except  he  is  not  an  accurate  man. 

The  Senate  is  in  session  this  evening;  and  will  be,  prob- 
ably, most  of  the  night.  A  motion  was  made  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  ordering  the  vote  to  be  taken  to-morrow,  but 
failed.  Still  I  am  apprehensive.  The  Radicals  have  a 
majority  and  are  alarmed,  for  there  are  some  who  refuse 
to  be  disciplined  into  doing  a  wrong  act. 

May  12,  Tuesday.  The  Radicals,  fearful  of  the  result 
of  the  vote  which  they  had  ordered  should  this  day  be 
taken  on  impeachment,  have  postponed  the  question 
until  next  Saturday.  The  excuse  for  this  is  the  illness  of 
Howard,^  one  of  their  members,  who  is  said  to  be  delir- 
ious, —  the  brain  fever,  —  some  say  deliriimi  tremens. 
I  suppose  he  is  really  ill,  though  many  think  not.  Had  it 
been  one  of  the  Senators  friendly  to  the  President,  there 
would  have  been  no  four  days'  postponement,  —  nor  even 
with  Howard's  sickness,  had  they  [not]  been  limited  to  a 
two-thirds  vote.  When  Attorney-General  Stanbery  was 
taken  ill,  the  leading  Radicals  would  not  consent  to  delay  a 
day,  although  he  was  the  principal  coimsel  of  the  President. 

The  postponement  did  not  greatly  surprise  me.  It  re- 
quired only  a  majority  vote,  and  very  likely  a  still  further 
postponement  will  take  place,  if  the  Senatorial  conspir- 
y  ators  have  not  suflBcient  force  to  convict.  There  is  little 
honor,  justice,  or  truth  with  the  impeaching  judges.  If 
by  any  trick  or  subterfuge  they  can  succeed,  the  Radicals 
l^dll  resort  to  it,  however  unprincipled.  The  President  was, 

.  ^  Jacob  M.  Howard  of  Mlohlgan. 
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I  think,  more  distuibed  by  ihe  poetponement  than  I  have 
ever  seen  him,  but  he  soon  rallied. 

Great  constellation  prevails  among  the  Radical  impeach- 
ers,  who  have  never  permitted  themsdves  to  doubt  for 
a  moment  the  conviction  of  the  President,  whether  guilty 
or  not.  It  was  a  forgone  conclusion,  a  party  decree;  any 
one  who  disobeyed  was  to  be  denounced.  Such  men  as  the 
late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chandler,  are 
abnost  frantic.  I  have  long  assured  McCulIoch  that  Chand- 
ler was  playing  a  double  gameand  deceiving  him;  but  McC. 
was  incredulous,  and  retained  him  l<»ig  in  office.  •  •  • 

Doctor  Horwitz  tells  me  Qiandler  called  on  him  some 
days  since,  and  said  he  had  made  calls  on  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  he  designed  as  farewell  visits,  for  he 
would  feel  unpleasant  to  call  on  them  after  the  President's 
conviction.  I  recollect  that  he  called  with  his  wife  some  ten 
days  since,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  also  inform 
me  that  they  remember  a  similar  visitation,  but  they  had 
no  thought  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  of  Radicalism. 

May  13,  Wednesday.  There  is  great  rage  among  the  ,^ 
conspirators  and  leading  Radicals.  The  Tribune,  Chronr 
ide,  and  other  organs,  howl  over  their  defeat,  and  are 
very  abusive  of  four  Senators  whom  they  denounce  as 
recreants,  apostates,  Judases,  etc.,  etc.  Their  greatest 
violence  is  against  Grimes,  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
acute  sensibilities,  who  was  this  afternoon  struck  with 
paralysis.  I  trust  it  may  not  prove  fatal  or  even  serious, 
but  he  has  for  some  weeks  imdergone  great  mental  excite- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  estrangement  of  old  associates, 
and  malignant  assaults  from  his  political  friends,  for  a  firm, 
honest,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty.  This 
abuse  has  been  trying  to  his  system.  While  he  has  a  right 
appreciation  of  these  attacks,  he  is  nevertheless  sensitive, 
and  feels  it  to  be  a  wicked  and  ungrateful  return  for  many 
years  of  faithful  party  and  public  service.    . 

3 
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The  flippant  remarks  of  a  class  of  superficial  writers, 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  government  or  the  proper 
,  working  of  our  political  syst^n,  is  disgraceful,  and  it  is 
;  lamentable  that  so  many  should  be  influenced  and  misled 
by  them.  Veteran  legislators  and  statesmen  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  public  service,  and  who  have  given 
thought  and  mind,  and  time  and  labor,  to  great  questions 
are  libeled  and  defamed  by  the  slanders. 

May  14,  Thursday.  One  of  the  tricks  of  the  whippers-in 
to  influence  the  doubtful  Senators  is  to  send  abroad  for 
letters  and  telegrams  favoring  and  craving  impeachment 
iin order  to  sustain  the  party;  to  get  Members  of  the  House 
|to  call  on  the  Senators  and  urge  them  to  vote  to  convict, 
right  or  wrong,  and  in  every  possible  way,  by  extra  means, 
to  extort  a  decision  adverse  to  the  President.  This  mon- 
strous prostitution  of  the  conspirators  is  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Radicals,  who  seem  to  think  it  proper,  so  utterly  are 
they  demoralized;  and  men  making  pretensions  to  char- 
acter participate  in  the  abuse.  Butler,  Stevens,  and  men 
like  them,  taking  advantage  of  prejudices  and  as  yet  imfor- 
^ving  hate  growing  out  of  the  War,  do  not  attempt  to 
cover  up  intended  villainy.  One  of  the  schemes  now  on 
foot  is  to  admit  the  bogus  Senators,  elected  under  the 
bogus  constitutions  which  the  carpet-baggers,  aided  by 
negroes  under  military  dictation,  have  imposed  on  the 
Southern  States.  Strengthened  in  numbers  by  these  inter- 
lopers, they  hope  to  carry  conviction.  How  long  can  a 
government  stand  which  is  in  the  hands  of  such  profligate 
and  unprincipled  wretches? 

Grimes  is  no  better.  I  fear  the  worst.  Still  I  hope  he 
may  recover  and  that  soon.  But  he  is  of  a  family  subject, 
I  am  told,  to  sudden  death,  and  has  himself  been  appre- 
hensive that  such  might  be  his  fate.  It  was  this,  I  am  in- 
formed, which  led  him  to  decline  a  reelection.  Howard  is 
reported  better.  Conflicting  rumors  and  opinions  prevail 
in  regard  to  the  final  result  of  impeachment.  I  appro- 
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bend  but  little  is  known,  and  nothing  with  certainty.  The 
doubtful  men  do  not  avow  themselves,  which,  I  think,  is 
favorable  to  the  President,  and  the  impeachers  display 
distrust  and  weakness.  Still  thdr  efforts  are  unceasing  and 
afanost  superhuman.  But  some  of  the  more  considerate 
journals,  such  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Chicago  Trir 
hune,  etc.,  rebuke  the  violent.  The  thinking  and  reflecting 
portion  of  the  country,  even  Republicans,  show  symptoms 
of  revolt  against  the  conquracy. 

May  15,  Friday.  Only  pressing  and  necessaiy  public 
business  is  being  done  in  these  days  by  the  Government. 
Suggestions  or  recommendations  by  the  Departments  are 
received  with  distrust  by  the  Radical  Congress,  and  useful 
and  necessary  measures  are  opposed  and  often  rejected 
without  consideration,  so  that  it  is  better  to  be  quiescent 
than  active.  The  Radical  leaders  are  revolutionary,  and 
many  of  their  associates  of  better  mind  and  temper  have 
become  tainted,  corrupted,  and  distempered.  They  have 
called  the  President  so  many  vile  names,  applied  to  him 
such  vile  epithets,  that  they  persuade  themselves  he  must 
be  in  fault,  yet  they  designate  nothing,  except  that  he  does 
not  lend  hhnself  and  the  Government  to  their  party 
schemes  and  usurpations.  They  denounce  him  as  a  traitor 
because  he  adheres  to  the  Constitution,  holds  firmly  to  his 
own  belief,  and  refuses  to  surrender  his  own  judgment  to 
their  dictation. 

The  Managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  smnmoned  witnesses  before  them  to  testify  in 
r^ard  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Senators  and  the 
President.  This  wholly  illegal  and  imauthorized  inquisi- 
tion, even  by  this  presuming  and  usurping  House,  shows 
the  spirit  which  prevails,  and  how  personal  rights  are  dis- 
regarded. In  a  very  short  time  these  men,  if  not  checked,  \ 
would  break  up  the  foundations  of  the  government  and  of  \ 
the  whole  social  system.  Strange  that  such  men  should  get 
the  ascendancy  over  their  associates,  but  it  is  by  party 
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organization  and  discipline,  thiou^  secret  caucuses,  and 
the  tyranny  imposed  by  the  majority  rule,  aharpencKi  by 
the  angry  remnants  of  the  Rebellion  which  still  linger  and 
compel  the  timid,  passive,  and  obedient  to  violate  law, 
Constitution,  equity,  justice,  morality,  right,  and  any 
and  all  the  fundamental  princq)les  of  government.  Abject 
subserviency  I 

A  few  matters  of  current  interest  were  disposed  of  in 
Cabinet.  Some  conversation  on  the  topic  which  comes  up 
in  every  meeting  of  two  or  more,  viz.,  impeachment.  The 
same  general  confidence  was  expressed  by  Seward,  Mc- 
Culloch,  and  Randall  of  acquittal  whenever  a  vote  shall  be 
taken,  but  there  is  doubt  whether  another  {xxstponem^it 
will  not  take  place  to-morrow.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  sick  men  will  be  then  in  attendance.  Doctor  H.,  his 
physician,  tells  me  that  Grimes  will  ride  up,  thou^  at 
some  risk,  if  the  vote  is  to  be  taken. 

I  do  not  yet  get  from  my  associates,  who  express  them- 
selves so  confidentiy,  any  positive  assurance  of  sev^ti 
Senators  from  the  Republicans.  We  can  count  up  pretty 
sUrely  five,  perhaps  six,  but  where  and  who  is  the  seventh 
or  eighth?  Is  Anthony,  or  Sprague,  certain  for  acquittal? 
Pretty  certain,  at  least  on  most  of  the  articles.  How  stands 
Frelinghuysen?  How  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey?  How  is 
Ross,  and  how  are  Corbett  and  Cole  ?  Not  one  is  vouched 
for  when  piimed  down,  though  there  seems  a  general  im- 
pression that  Van  Winkle  and  Fowler  may  be  depended 
upon.^ 

To  me  the  result  looks  exceedingly  doubtful,  although  I 
have  an  inward  faith  that  Providence  will  not  permit  so 
great  a  wrong  or  outrage  as  conviction  to  be  committed. 
There  is  some  good  sense,  some  self-respect,  some  integrity 

^  In  the  final  vote  Henry  B.  Anthony  and  William  Sprague  of  Rhode 
Island,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  Waitman  T.  Willcy  of 
West  Virginia,  Henry  W.  Corbett  of  Oregon,  and  Comdius  Cole  of  Cali- 
fornia went  for  conviction,  but  Peter  G.  Van  Winkle  of  West  Virginia, 
Edmund  Q.  Ross  of  Kansas,  and  Joseph  8.  Fowler  of  Tennessee  for  acquit- 
tal.  , 
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and  patriotism  remaining  among  a  few  of  the  Radicals  even, 
98  we  see  by  the  course  pursued  by  Grimes  and  others. 
These  Senators  are  being  vilified  and  denounced  with  un* 
qMuing  malignity  by  leading  Radical  presses  and  politi- 
cians, who  assume  to  dictate  to  them  what  the  party  de* 
mands  should  be  their  vote  or  judgment  in  this  case*  For 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  official  duty  and  a  regard 
lor  their  oaths,  the  ablest  Senators  of  long  experience  are 
Assailed  with  bitterness  as  apostates  and  renegades  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Forney,  through  his  two  papers^ 
laid  by  others. 

^^:-  May  16,  Saturday*  The  day  has  been  one  of  excit^nent. 
Such  was  the  outside  pressing  and  such  the  confidence  of 
the  Radical  majority,  after  many  secret  meetings  and 
nmch  caucus  discipline,  that  the  Senate  was  brought  to 
vote  on  impeachment.  There  has  been  constant  caucusing 
daily  and  twice  a  day  by  these  triers  —  these  judges  — 
mnoe  Tuesday.  T^^tefa  m\A  t^lAgramfl  have  been  pouring  ^ 
ini  ei^)ecially  to  the  doubtful,  and  so-called  recreant,  Sena- 
tors, all  prompted  from  here.  Sch^ick,  dxairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  and  also  of  the  Congressional 
Radical  Committee,  has  sent  off  telegrams,  —  it  is  re- 
ported a  hundred,  —  calling  for  instructions  fromJLoyal  , 
L^(gU^  to  influence  the  Senatorial  judges.  Governor 
Bumside,  the  weak  and  f  eieble  general  whose  silly  and  in- 
competent orders  at  Fredericksburg  caused  the  slaughter 
of  50,000  men,  responded  to  Schenck,  whose  telegram  was 
published  in  Rhode  Island  and  another,  verbotimj  in  West 
Virginia.  They  show  beyond  doubt  that  public  opinion  isv^ 
manufactured  here  in  Washingtoii  by  the  conspirators. 

Two  caucuses  of  Radical  Senators  were  held  yesterday  at 
Senator  Pomeroy's,  called  by  Theodore  Tilton,  a  whipper- 
in  on  impeachment,  —  the  first  at  noon,  the  other  in  the 
evening.  At  this  last,  the  members  became  satisfied  under 
^e  sanguine  representaltions  of  Tilton  they  would  succeed 
on  the  eleventh  article,  provided  that  would  te  put  first. 
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Judge  Harris  of  Albany,  who  called  on  me  this  xnoming 
on  business,  said  he  met  Van  Horn,  Representative  from 
New  York,  who  informed  him  the  vote  on  impeachment 
would  be  taken  to-day.  They  could  not  afford  to  delay 
longer.  The  necessities  of  the  country  and  the  call  of  the 
Party  required  immediate  action. 

At  twelve-thirty  I  went  to  the  President's.  McCulloch 
was  there,  and  a  messenger  with  a  telegram  enta:^  as  I 
did.  The  telegram  stated  a  vote  on  the  elev^ith  article  had 
been  taken,  and  the  President  was  acquitted.  Soon  after, 
Edgar  came  in  with  the  particulars  on  tiiat  vote,  which  had 
been  made  the  test,  and  on  which  the  Radicals  considered 
th^oiselves  strongest.  It  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  Stevens. 

The  Senate  was  full,  so  far  as  the  usurpers  have  permit- 
Ited,  and  the  vote  was  35  to  19.  Seven  Republicans  voted 
with  the  Democrats.  Ross,  who  had  been  less  strongly 
relied  upon  than  some  othais,  voted  for  acquittal,  while 
Willey  voted  guilty.  This  last  was  quite  a  disappointment 
to  the  President.  He  had  also  hoped  for  Anthony  and 
Sprague  and  was  not  without  hopes  for  Corbett  and  Cole. 

Willey,  after  being  badgered  and  disciplined  to  decide 
against  his  judgment  at  a  late  hour  last  night,  agreed  to 
vote  for  the  eleventh  article,  which  was  one  reason  for  re- 
versing the  order  and  making  it  the  first.  Ross,  it  is  said, 
had  promised  he  would  go  for  impeachment,  basing  his 
action  on  the  first  article,  which  was  the  basis  for  the 
movement.  This,  however,  he  did  not  communicate,  but 
what  he  said  relieved  him  from  farther  importimity,  and 
the  great  effort  was  made  upon  Willey.  Bishop  Simpson, 
the  high-priest  of  the  Methodists  and  a  sectarian  pohtician 
of  great  shrewdness  and  ability,  had  brought  his  clerical 
and  church  influence  to  bear  upon  W.  through  Harlan,  the 
Methodist  elder  and  organ  in  the  Senate.  While  Willey's 
vote  disappointed  the  Democrats,  the  vote  of  Ross  disap- 
pointed the  Radicals. 

When  the  result  was  known,  Williams  of  Oregon,  a 
third-rate  lawyer  who  g6t  into  the  Senate  from  that 
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mote  State,  moved  a  postponem^it  of  farther  proceedings 
until  the  26th  inst.  The  Cbki  Justice  declared  this  not  in 
order,  but  his  decision  was  overruled  by  the  majority,  on 
an  appeal  taken  on  motion  of  Conness,  a  man  of  about  the 
capacity,  and  as  weak  and  corrapt,  as  Williams.  Rules, 
orders,  regulations  are  wholly  discarded  and  disregarded 
by  the  Radical  revolutionists.  Their  getting  together  in 
caucus,  on  a  judicial  question,  is  a  specimen  of  Radical 
policy,  character,  int^^ty,  and  sense  of  duty. 

May  18,  Monday.  The  wrath  of  the  conspirators  and 
thdr  creatures  the  Radicals  continues  with  little  abate- 
mait,  but  it  has,  so  far  as  Senators  are  concerned,  turned 
most  vindictively  on  Ross,  who  is  their  latest  disappoint- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  to  formally  expel  the  recreants  from  theirparty, 
and  to  do  this  at  their  Chicago  Convention.  But  for  the 
great  folly  here,  I  should  hardly  bdieve  such  folly  there. 
in  ezdted  times  like  these,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  violent,  the  impulsive,  the  inconsiderate,  the  positive 
elem^it  prevails  over  the  passive  and  the  considerate. 
Whether  there  will  be  cool  and  reflective  men  in  their 
convention  of  sufficient  influence  to  check  the  madness  of 
party  is  a  question. 

As  regards  the  seven  Senators  themselves,  I  have 
doubts.  They  are  intelligent,  and,  I  think,  conscientious, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  wheth^  they  will  have  the  firm- 
ness and  moral  courage  to  maintain  their  position  inde- 
pendently through  the  fiery  conflict  in  the  near  future. 
Whatever  may  be  the  doings  at  Chicago,  these  Senators 
are  marked  and  spotted  men  so  far  as  the  Radicals  are 
concerned.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  them 
flatter  themselves  they  have  not  lost  caste,  —  that  they 
will  regain  their  party  standing  by  being  more  radical  than 
their  party.  A  shallow  delusion,  which  other  men,  their 
equals,  have  fallen  into  before  them. 

Senator  Trumbull  has  made  haste  to  rqx>rt  the  bogus 
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•<k>xistitution  of  Arkansas  with  all  its  enormities,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  his  Radical  fidelity.  Doctor  Horwitz  tells 
me  that  in  an  interview  at  Grimes'  room  with  Trumbull, 
Grimes  expressed  some  concern  or  made  some  inquiry  in 
regard  to  this  movement,  when  T.  said  it  was  for  effect, 
that  the  President  would  let  it  slide,  with  a  protest,  per- 
haps, and  they  [who  are]  now  called  the  apostates  would 
get  the  inside  track  on  Reconstruction,  and  thus  prove 
themselves  the  most  skillful  managers.  I  asked  Doctor 
H.  if  they  deceived  themselves  by  believing  the  President 
could  in  any  way  assent  to  such  a  scheme.  He  says  Trumbull 
seemed  to  so  consider  it.  These  men  do  not  know  the  Fre* 
fiident.  There  are  rumors,  asserted  with  great  positiveness 
and  apparent  sincerity,  that  when  impeachment  is  dis- 
posed of,  there  is  to  be  a  renovation  or  a  reorganization  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  too  late  to  be  productive  of  any  good  if 
attempted,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it  wUl  be  at- 
tempted. Whether  the  rumor  is  set  afloat  by  the  Radicals 
to  take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  their  disappointment,  or  by 
zealous  friends  of  the  President  to  conciliate  the  Radicals 
and  help  over  the  trial  next  week,  the  26th,  I  know  not, 
nor  is  it  of  any  consequence. 

I  called  this  evening  on  Senator  Grimes,  and  felt  sad  to 
see  him  so  afflicted,  yet  gratified  to  find  him  so  cheerful 
and  his  mind  so  clear  and  vigorous.  It  is  a  great  public 
calamity  that  he  should  have  been  stricken  down  at  this 
time,  when  his  services  are  so  much  wanted.  A  number 
came  in  while  we  were  there,  —  too  many  I  thought,  — 
among  them  Fessenden,  whom  I  was  glad  to  meet.  There 
is  great  friendship  between  him  and  Grimes.  Both  of  them 
smart  imder  the  attacks  which  are  made  upon  them,  and 

^  §ych  tells  me  he  is  in  daily  receipt  of  atrocious  letters, 
xhese  they  wisely  cast  aside  and  destroy  without  reading 
more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  know  their  contents.  They 
have,  however,  many  cheering  and  encouraging  letters. 
Fessenden  says  he  reads  no  newspapers.  Pike,^  who  came 

^  ii^edeiick  A.  Pike,  a  Repietentathre  from  Maine. 
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in  later,  had  some  talk  in  defenee  of  inqwadaii^  Said 
he  took  a  different  view  from  Gnmes  and  others.  He  wae 
Cor  removiiig  the  Presidait  without  regard  to  the  diaise, 
and  for  mere  political  paity  reaauiB. 

(jErimea  took  from  his  taUem  piece  of  paper  and  read 
aloiid  theoathhehad  taken  as  one  of  the  conit^  aaid  it  was 
not  the  first  time  such  appeals  had  been  made  to  him,  and 
asked  Kke  how  he  would  dispose  of  that  oath.  This  wae 
a  stomper,  bat  Kke  vcoderUxk  to  saj  that  he  could  get 
along  with  that.  I  said  that  such  gating  along  dnywed  the 
demoraliiatkm  ^dudbi  was  g«ng  cm,  and  whidi  actually 
pervaded  Gongreas;  that  if  he  and  his  party  could  succeed 
in  removing  the  President  Uxt  mere  party  CQnsid»ati<ma» 
RganUesB  <rf  oaths  and  the  GkMistitution,  one  of  two  re- 
sults must  fc^w,  the  owthrow  <rf  his  party,  or  the  gov- 
ernment; that  the  govermn^it  could  not  survive  sudi 
shocks  ten  vears,  im>bably  not  five. 

Grimes  coneoned  with  me.  Pike  attempted  to  wfantle 
away  the  remaiks,  but  I  saw  they  affected  him. 

AT <q^  19,  Tuesdaif.  The  Soiate  adioumed  ovw  to  Thura- 
day,  and  wiU  th^i  do  nothing  until  thar  friends  get 
through  at  Chicago  and  return,  in  otha:  words  not  till  the 
26th  insL,  wb&k  impeachment  will  be  again  taken  up,  for 
I  do  not  believe  the  reckless  men,  the  real  ccMispiratorSy 
intokd  to  give  up  tiie  questicm,  thoug)i  the  sensible  mm  of 
their  party  wish  it.  Threats  and  vmgeance  are  abundant 
against  the  seven  ''recreants,"  and  thunders  are  threat- 
ened  from  Qiicago,  but  bettar  oounsds  will  be  likdy  to 
{Mevail,  —  not  better  feeling,  for  there  is  intense  and,  for 
the  presait  at  least,  unfofi^ving  hate  by  the  conqpirators 
towards  them. 

Our  friends  in  the  Cabinet  pronounce  impeachment 
dead.  I  pr^er  to  see  the  vote.  One  man  would  have 
turned  the  scale  oa  Saturday.  How  he  will  vote  <»i  the 
26th  remains  to  be  seen*  It  is  a  thread  on  which  the  result 
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Ross  is  abused  most.  He  is  to  be  investigated  by  the 
House,  or  his  acts  are,  and  the  Senate  will  submit  to  the 
indignity.  I  have  no  idea  that  there  has  been  any  corrup- 
tion, as  is  insinuated  and  asserted.  It  is  claimed  he  was 
pledged,  that  he  has  broken  his  promise,  etc.  Who  tam- 
pered with  him?  Who  got  his  pledge?  Who  received  his 
promise  in  advance  to  give  judgment?  The  enemies  of  the 
President  who  are  going  to  investigate  Ross'  conduct.  The 
Managers  are  sitting  as  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
Senators  imder  authority  of  the  House,  and  Butler,  vile  and 
unscrupulous,  is  calling  men  before  him  and  compelling 
them  to  disclose  their  private  affairs.  Last  night  he  spent 
several  hours  at  Jay  Cooke's  bank,  overhauling  private 
accounts.  These  outrages  are  tamely  submitted  to,  and 
are  justified  and  upheld  by  Radical  legislators^  patriots,  and 
statesmen.  Heaven  save  the  mark  I 

May  20,  Wednesday.  Senator  Henderson  went  before 
one  of  the  House  committees  and  submitted  to  impertin- 
ent interrogatories,  but  refused  to  go  before  Butler  and  the 
impeachment  Managers.  Private  individuals  do  not  get 
off  so  easily.  There  is  a  perfect  inquisition  by  Butler  and 
the  chief  conspirators,  where  individual  rights  are  stricken 
down,  and  the  outrage  is  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  this 
Radical  Congress.  The  mass  of  telegrams  sent  by  the 
public  in  confidence  has  been  seized  by  these  inquisitors. 
Men  are  required  to  tell  how  they  expended  their  money, 
what  were  their  pecuniary  transactions,  and  also  explain 
their  correspondence.  Nothing  is  private,  nothing  sacred^ 

May  21,  Thursday.  The  Chicago  Convention  is  the  sen- 
sation of  the  day.  As  Grant  is  to  be  nominated  President, 
the  scuffle  is  over  the  Vice-Presidency.  Wade,  Colfax, 
Wilson,  Fenton,  and  Hamlin  are  the  candidates,  with  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  either  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  either.  Wade  has 
become  demoralized,  and  is  not  the  plain,  single-minded, 
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hoDfiBty  unambitious  man  he  was  a  few  years  since, 
employment  as  one  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  his  association  with  Stanton,  who  was  indifferent  and 
legardiess  of  individual  rights,  and  with  Chandler,  coarse, 
Yulgar,  .  •  .  have  blunted  the  better  feelings,  affected  the 
habits,  and  tainted  the  principles  of  bluff  old  Ben  Wade. 
The  others  are  very  conunon  men,  with  no  decent  pre- 
tensions to  the  second  position  in  the  Government,  though 
either  for  civil  service  is  superior  to  Grant.  The  office  of 
Vioe-President  is  without  responsibility,  patronage,  or  any 
duty  worthy  of  honorable  aspiration.  The  Connecticut 
del^ation  are  reported  as  bartering  the  vote  of  that  State 
to  Fenton,  if  New  York  will  make  Hawley  president  of  the 
Convention.  Judd  and  Logan  of  Illinois  assert  that  Grant 
ui^ged  impeachment.  This  has  been  said  of  him  by  others, 
and  accords  with  what  I  have  imderstood.  He  is  a  man  of 
low  instincts,  not  of  a  nice  sense  of  honor  nor  of  proper 
self-respect,  is  wanting  in  truthfulness  and  sincerity^  and 
is  grossly,  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  structure  of  the  government.  Yet  he  is  the  designated 
candidate,  if  not  the  choice,  of  the  Radicals  for  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate.  A  feeling  of  gratitude  for  military  serv- 
ices, without  one  thought  of  his  capacity,  intelUgence,  or 
experience  in  civil  affairs,  has  enhsted  popular  favor  for 
him,  and  the  conspirators  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
though  the  knowing  ones  are  aware  of  his  imfitness  for 
administrative  duties.  They  expect  to  use  him ;  he  intends 
to  use  them.  They  can  intrigue,  but  he  is,  with  low  in- 
stincts, a  man  of  cunning  and  is  destitute  of  affection  out 
of  the  family  circle.  •  •  •  The  War  brought  him  again  into 
the  Army,  and  E.  B.  Washbume,  his  Representative 
in  Congress,  made  it  his  study  and  business  to  indorse, 
extol,  and  advance  Grant.  •  •  •  Circumstances  favored, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  be  General,  —  Major-General, 
lieutenant-General  were  not  sufficient.  -There  was  an 
attempt  to  make  him  Commander-in-Chief  over  the  Pre* 
sident,  to  which  Grant  was  nothing  loath^  and  &iallyi^. 
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uniting  with  the  Radicals^  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
to  impeach  the  President  and  was  slyly  active  in  that 
intrigue. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Radicals  intend  to  make  him 
President  the  next  four  years  by  fraud  and  force  if  neces- 
sary. Their  moral  sense  is  blunted^  and  politically  th^  are 
unprincipled.  They  have  Congress^  which  opens  and  de- 
clares the  vote;  they  have  the  General  of  the  Army^  who  is 
their  candidate;  and  if  they  can  by  any  means  secure  the 
President  before  the  vote  is  counted  next  February,  th^ 
will  not  hesitate  to  override  the  popular  verdict,  should 
it  be  against  them.  The  bogus  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, from  the  States  which  have  bogus  constitutionSi 
will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  admitted  to  seats,  and  how  is  the 
"^^  country  to  rid  itself  of  the  imposition?  Bold,  honest,  firm, 
and  resolute  minds  are  wanted  for  the  work,  —  some  one 
master-spirit,  with  tact,  courage,  and  energy,  capable  and 
willing  to  take  the  lead  in  rescuing  the  government  from 
the  usurpers.    Who  is  he? 

There  are  some  rumors  of  change  of  Cabinet  and  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.  I  do  not  pve 
them  credit,  and  yet  there  are  some  singular  and  ominous 
movements  which  give  colorable  indication  that  the  ru- 
mors are  not  wholly  groundless.  I  should  sooner  believe 
a  change  might  be  made  in  the  Cabinet  than  there  would 
be  a  change  of  policy  on  Reconstruction,  were  the  Pre- 
sident to  act  out  his  own  convictions.  But'  at  this  day 
nothing  honorable  to  himself  or  beneficent  to  the  country 
is  to  be  obtained  by  these  rumored  changes,  and  I  there- 
fore cannot  believe  they  will  be  made.  To  give  in  to  the 
Radical  doctrine  of  destroying  the  States  and  inflicting  on 
them  new  constitutions,  repugnant  in  some  respects  to  the 
people  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  would  be  an  abasement 
and  abandonment  of  all  principle. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  some  of  his  friends 
advise  these  measures,  and  are  preparing  for  them.  It  is 
said  that  Evarts  is  to  take  Seward's  place.  He  would  be 
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the  man  whom  Seward  would  select  for  a  successor,  and 
the  amiouncement  may  be  a  f eeler.  Some  of  the  Bepubli- 
can  Senators  who  voted  agamst  impeachment  are  opposed 
to  Seward;  they  brought  m  Schofield.  It  is  said  Seward 
some  days  or  weeks  since  tendered  his  resignation*  Not 
unlikely.  He  scents  trouble  and  danger  in  the  distance. 
No  man  of  sagacity  or  reflection  can  be  unmindful  of  it. 
The  scheme  of  depriving  the  ten  Southern  States  of  their 
rightful  govaimaents  and  imposing  sham  substitutes  will 
not  be  permanent,  and  if  not  quietly  disposed  of  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  Northern  States  next  fall,  may, 
if  the  Southern  States  are  not  too  exhausted,  be  followed  in 
the  winter  and  spring  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  tiie 
latter  event,  Seward  would  be  less  impleasantly  situated 
m  Auburn,  or  abroad,  than  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
Mine  could  be  said  of  and  for  each  and  all  of  us  who  are 
striving  to  do  our  duty. 

May  22y  Friday.  Seward  brought  forward  Japan  dif-* 
fieulties,  —  the  detention  of  the  Stonewall  by  Commander 
Brown  under  our  flag  imtil  the  civil  war  in  Japan  is  ^ided, 
the  pajrment  of  a  draft  on  the  Barings  for  some  S25,000 
to  pay  expenses  of  the  vessel,  etc.  I  made  some  queries 
in  rdation  to  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  Japan  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  as  to  the  regularity  and  legitim- 
acy of  present  proceedings.  In  his  dispatch  to  our  lilinis* 
ter,  Van  Valkenburg,  written  in  answer  to  a  telegram,  via 
San  Francisco,  giving  a  brief  and  not  very  clear  state- 
ment of  affairs,  Seward  wrote  that  his  proceedings,  and 
his  draft  were  "improved."  I  preferred  ''acquiesced,^' 
''assented  to."  or  some  different  word,  because  until  we 
knew  the  facts  we  could  not  well  approve,  and  might,  when 
the  whole  circumstances  were  known,  actually  disapprove; 
bat,  confiding  in  our  representative,  we  could  with  pro- 
priety, on  such  information  as  we  had,  acquiesce  in  what 
he  had  done.  Seward  at  no  time  likes  criticism,  and  is  a 
correct,  though  verboee,  writo*;  and  he  is  sensitiveon  Japan 
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matters,  and  to  some  of  his  acts  I  have  heretofore  taken 
exceptions.  McCulloch  saw  he  was  annoyed  and  tliougjit 
to  relieve  him  by  saying  he  did  not  see  much  difference  in 
the  words,  and  if  he  preferred  "  approved '*  would  retain  it. 
I  merely  remarked  that  it  carried  a  responsibility  with  it 
which  might  be  unpleasant  in  certain  contingencies,  fnmi 
which  the  Administration  mig^t  wish  itself  relieved.  I 
asked  about  the  money  which  the  Japanese  had  paid  the 
Western  Powers,  and  in  which  we  had  participated,  I 
thought  unfortunately,  for  the  Japanese  were  willing  to 
give  us  commercial  advantage  over  others. 

In  the  scuffle  at  Chicago,  little  man  Colfax  beat  his  com* 
petitors  and  on  the  fifth  ballot  was  put  on  the  ticket  with 
Grant.  There  was  some  manufactured  enthusiasm  in 
the  convention,  but  very  little  earnest  feeling;  none  for 
country,  but  calculations  for  party.  Grant's  name  is  not 
magnetic,  while  Colfax  has  a  feeble  and  superficial  hold  on 
sound  and  enduring  public  opinion.  The  candidates  were 
serenaded  this  evening,  but  the  attendance  was  sli^t. 
Colfax  is  near  my  house  and  I  could  at  my  window  hear 
his  speech. 

The  impeachment  Managers  are  prosecuting  their  in^ 
quisitorial  inquiries  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  public  are  submitting  to  the  outrage  with  a  tameness 
that  is  surprising.  Outrages  are  so  frequent  and  enormous, 
however,  that  the  people  look  with  indifference  and  even 
composure  on  new  villainies.  Reckless  and  lawless  men 
like  Stevens  and  Butler,  clothed  with  authority,  are  ready 
to  abuse  it  and  trample  down  the  Constitution,  and  law, 
and  individual  rights.  Their  party  associates  do  not  ob- 
ject,  but  lend  themselves  to  the  proceeding,  provided  the 
outrages  and  abuses  are  directed  toward  their  political 
opponents.  These  things  cannot  be  long  continued,  but 
may  be  submitted  to  until  the  grievance  becomes  intol- 
erable. Strange  how  a  few  bad  men  in  position,  sustained 
by  party,  can  damage  society,  pervert  government,  and 
inflict  disorder  and  evil  upon  a  country!  • 
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May  25|  Monday.  There  is  deep  feeling  but  no  noisy 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  impeachment.  There  is  cau- 
cusing and  canvassing  among  the  Radical  Senators  for 
conviction,  but  it  is  not  allowable  for  any  two  men  to  con- 
verse on  tlie  subject  of  acquittal.  Butler,  violent,  cunning, 
unscrupulous,  devilish,  has  control  of  the  Managers  and 
of  the  House  and  is  carrying  on  an  extraordinary  game  of 
inquisitorial  prosecution  and  persecution.  In  view  of  the 
action  of  the  Court  to-morrow,  he  made  a  partial  report 
to-day  of  broken  testimony  from  several  witnesses  that 
the  inquisitors  had  bef<^e  them  in  secret.  It  made,  as 
intended,  something  of  a  sensation,  and  may,  as  intended, 
lead  to  a  further  postponement.  This  seems  the  present 
object;  but  there  are  some  Radicab,  in  tiie  Court  and  oat 
of  it,  who  wish  this  matter  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
they  may,  united  with  the  anti4mpeadiers,  be  able  to 
bring  on  a  decision,  when  the  facts  and  truth,  now  with- 
held, may  to  some  extent  appear*  It  is,  however,  hardly 
probable,  for  the  party  discipline  is  strong  and  severdj 
hostile  to  truth. 

The  impreasion  among  all  parties  is  that  there  will  beta 
aequittal;  but,  with  the  evident  detenninati^m  to  eonviet 
for  the  good  of  the  party,  I  by  no  means  consider  acquittal 
eertain.  Intrigues  per\'ade  the  whc4e  atmosi^ere.  I  hear 
of  no  one  but  the  seven  ''recreants"  who  can  be  relied  upoD^ 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  Ross  will  vote  for  acquittal  aa 
every  ardde.  He  is  not  expected,  I  bdieve,  to  go  for  ae- 
quittal  cok  the  first,  which  relates  to  Stanton^s  reny/val^ 
and  it  is  churned  he  is  ccmmitted  f  €4'  the  seocmd  and  d|^tli« 
Should  he  fail  on  these  two,  the  igobabilttics  are  strong  for 
ecMnriction.  There  is  some  talk  of  Anthony,  Cc^bett,  and 
WiUej,  or  at  lea^  one  <rf  them^  on  these,  but  I  doubt  if 
thexe  is  any  foundatifiSL  Sherman  and  Howe,  it  m  siqv 
posed,  win  vote  agaii^  xhe  firat  artide,  and  if  this  is 
stnxDi^  defeated  it  may  a&ect  the  final  result  oa  alL 

ifoy  26,  Jiieaday .  Tbe  Radical  Seoaton  beld  s 
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this  morning  and  resolved  to  postpone  further  voting  on 
-impeachment  for  four  weeks.  But  all  their  number  did  not 
attend,  and  no  one  of  the  seven  '' recreants"  was  invited. 
The  result  was  that  the  extreme  Radicals  could  not  carry 
all  their  friends  with  them,  and  after  several  votes  the 
conclusion  was  to  come  to  a  decLdon.  But  here  again  the 
indecency  and  partisanship  of  the  Senatorial  impeach^is 
appeared.  Williams  of  Oregon  moved  to  take  the  vote  on 
the  second  article  instead  of  the  iGirst,  and  the  motion  was, 
of  course,  carried.  Ross  had,  on  matters  of  postponement, 
voted  with  his  party  throu^  the  morning,  but  when  the 
test  came  on  the  second  article,  and  excitement  was  hi^, 
the  attention  of  Senators,  spectators,  and  all  concen« 
trated  on  him,  and  he  in  the  hush  and  stillness  that  pre* 
vailed  said,  ^^JNot  guiUy."  A  sense  of  relief  to  some  and  of 
wrath  to  others  was  perceptible. 

It  was  Cabinet  day,  and  a  telegram  brought  us  word 
promptly  of  every  motion  made,  and  every  vote  that  was 
taken.  We  had  considered  matters  pretty  secure,  when 
word  reached  us  that  Ross  was  voting  with  the  Radicals. 
This  was  for  a  few  minutes  a  damper,  but  the  next  tele- 
gram announced  the  vote  on  the  second  article  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  on  the  eleventh,  an  acquittal.  This  was 
followed  by  a  like  vote  on  the  third  article,  and  this  by  an 
abandonment  of  the  case,  and  an  adjoiuimient  of  the 
Court,  sine  die. 

The  Cabinet  were  all  present  with  the  President  when 
the  various  votes  were  announced.  His  coimtenance 
lightened  up  and  showed  a  pleasant  and  satisfied  smile, 
but  the  same  calm,  quiet  composure  remained.  He  had 
never  believed  otherwise  than  in  acquittal. 

Butler's  report  yesterday  is  printed.  It  is  artful  and 
malicious.  Only  such  testimony  or  parts  of  testimony  as 
he  and  his  Radical  associates  choose  to  disclose  is  brought 
out.  There  is  no  Member  not  of  Radical  politics  or 
views  on  the  Committee,  and  the  Managers  can  there- 
fore distort,  pervert,  and  falsify  to  any  extent,  and  But- 
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ler  and  most  of  the  Managers  are  not  nice  in  their 
means-l 

By  seising  the  tdegrafdiie  diqiatehes,  these  unscrapul- 
one  men  have  obtained  a  clue  to  the  transactions  oi  every 
person  who  trusted  to  that  means  of  communication  on 
may  subject  in  those  days,  and,  finding  many  things  to 
them  inexfdicable,  they  have  formed  their  own  conchi- 
siops,  often  erroneous  and  mere  fallacies.  All  thediqiatdies 
which  are  private  and  have  to  them  a  suqricious  appesr* 
ance  and  they  cannot  understand  or  explain,  they  charge 
to  impeachment.  The  lobby  men,  daim-agents,  gold- 
gsmbkrs,  and  the  whiskey  ring  who  gather  about  Con- 
gpesB,  like  bunaids  around  csirian,  use  the  telegraph 
qLtmaifely,  and  the  Managfis  havie^  I  doubt  imA,  thrust 
liiar  noses  into  the  nests  of  these  undean  birds.  Not 
QDlikety  there  were  large  bets  and  stock-gambling  on  the 
nsolt  of  the  trial,  and  this  flock,  like  others,  entered  into 
%ieealation  and  wagen,  and  had  their  leehngs  and  purses 
fhted.  Some  of  them  may  have  tried  to  seduce  moneyed 
fools  to  make  them  advances  for  improper  purpoees,  and 

impeadmierit  as  a  blind  to  cover 
But  nehber  the  Fkesidoit  nor  I  believe 
any  ooe  ol  the  seven  Senators  friM>  ref tased  to  go  with  their 
party  lor  conviction  gave  or  received  one  cent  for  their 
Xo  intelligent,  hmest,  T*fHf**^  man  wIsmo  regarded 
oath  would  have  voted  otherwke  than  these  seven 
Tbose  Sffiatfln  who  voted  for  convittion  are 
knaves,  cr  w«ak.  tisijd  biodkfaesdc,  the 
took  of  knaves,   lliere  is  not  a  la&n  saKna  them  who  is 

tik&t  be  js  gmfay  ctf  wrocig  in  the  vote  be  Las 

Weed  dmdd  ham  been  sou^  hy  the 
wadd  be  cspecMd;  Int  he  was 

sask^oos  Vj  iarsr*:  li§  nksat  sdsod  vp  m 

I  4rj  jxn  "AssSl  izn  too  iiooe^t.,  prtrodcid 

iestm^jfir  asid  uffffmurj  ix  ids  parpoas;. 

^vw  caiy  a  part  ef 

a 
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Butler  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  Weed  and  more  criminaL 
I  therefore,  without  any  confidence  in  either,  think  full 
justice  may  not  be  done  W.  in  this  instance. 

Stung  and  angry  over  their  failiue  in  the  court  of  im- 
peachment, the  Managers  and  Radicals  returned  to  the 
House  filled  with  venom,  which  they  expended  on  the 
witness,  WooUey,^  whom  tiiey  have^under  arrest,  and  after 
partisan  ruling  by  the  Speaker  and  spiteful  yotmg  by  the 
majority  he  was  destined  to  confinement. 

May  27,  Wednesday.  The  Chicago  nominations  create 
no  enthusiasm.  Neither  Grant  nor  Colfax  has  the  ability 
or  power  to  magnetize  the  people.  Grant  has  lost  mond 
strength  by  his  untruthfulness,  and  Colfax  is  very  weak 
and  superficial  Stanton  has  cleared  out  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment mad,  and  ''relinquished^'  all  to  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  Townsend.  Last  August  he  defied  the  President 
and  refused,  for  the  public  good,  to  resign  when  requested, 
and  five  months  since  he  crawled  back  into  the  Department 
and  has  held  on  to  the  place  under  Senatorial  sanction 
without  discharging  its  duties,  or  advising  or  commimi- 
cating  with  the  President  or  any  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  told  to  ''stick,"  and  the  public  business 
has  in  consequence  been  obstructed,  the  Government  and 
country  been  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  and  loss, 
and  lo!  the  result.  He  goes  out  without  respect,  except 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  and  knavish  partisans.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  War  Department  has  been  wastefully 
extravagant  and  a  great  affliction  to  the  country. 

Stanton  has  executive  ability,  energy,  and  bluster.   He 

is  imperious  to  inferiors  and  abject  to  superiors.  Wanting 

in  sincerity,  given  to  duplicity,  and  with  a  taste  for  in- 

/  trigue,  he  has  been  deep  in  the  conspiracy  and  one  of  the 

I  Charles  W.  WooUey  of  Cincinnati,  a  lawyer  engaged  in  Wasliington  oo 
whiskey  cases,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a  recusant  witness,  having  refused 
to  test^y  before  a  committee  of  the  House.  He  was  suspected  of  bribery  or 
attempted  bribery  in  connection  with  the  impeachment  triaL 
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chief  instigators  of  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  Congress, 
a  secret  opponent  of  the  President's  from  the  commence- 
nmit  of  his  administration.  A  host  of  puffers  and  toadies 
have  ministered  to  his  vanity  by  giving  him  imdue  praise, 
and  Seward  made  himself  ridiculous  by  lauding  him  as 
''Stanton  the  Divine,"  the  ''Camot  of  the  War."  Hjs  -^ 
administration  of  the  War  Department  cost  the  countiy 
unnecessarily  imtold  millions  oi  money  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives.  There  was  some  efficiency,  but  it  was 
not  always  well  directed. 

May  28,  Thursday.  There  are  strange  but  almost  posi- 
tive rumors  of  resignations  by  Randall,  Seward,  and  others. 
I  am  incredulous,  not  prepared  to  believe  them.  The 
nomination  of  General  Schofield  to  be  Secretary  of  War 
in  place  of  Stanton  removed^  which  the  President  sent  in 
sometime  since,  does  not  get  through  the  Senate.  The 
extremists  do  not  like  to  say,  by  th^  votes,  ''Stanton 
femoved  " ;  he  was,  when  Schofield  was  nominated,  holding 
the  place  with  their  sanction.  He  has  since  ''relinquished " 
the  office.  I  asked  the  President  if  he  thought  Schofield 
rdiable.  He  said  it  depended  on  the  turn  things  might 
take.  If  we  were  likely  to  be  successful,  he  would  be  with 
us;  if  the  Radicals  succeeded,  he  would  be  with  them.  In 
other  words,  Schofield  is  for  Schofield.  I  r^ret  that  the 
President  was  compelled  to  select  and  appoint  such  a  man, 
nor  do  I  know  under  what  influences  the  appointment 
was  made.  Schofield  will  likely  be  under  the  influence 
of  Grant  and  the  Radicals,  and  as  one  of  the  military 
governors  has  done  things  that  cannot  be  justified. 

May  29,  Friday.  Some  talk  but  little  done  in  Cabinet. 
No  Secretary  of  War  yet.  General  Thomas  attends  Cabinet- 
meetings,  and  is  in  the  way, —  doing  no  good,  perhaps  not 
much  harm.  Is  sometimes  a  little  obfuscated  and  gar- 
rulously intrusive,  and  prevents  free,  social  interchange 
of  views,  for  he  talks  too  much  abroad*  McCuUoch  says 
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Fogg  and  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  are  in  a  quarrd. 
I  told  him  I  was  glad  of  it  and  was  sorry  it  had  not  opened 
sooner;  that  there  was  a  New  Hampshire  clique  that  was 
very  mischievous,  and  which  he  had  never  rigjhtly  ap- 
preciated. Of  this  clique  his  Assistant  Chandler  was 
one  of  the  worst.  McCuUoch  was  a  little  nettled,  for 
I  have  for  two  years  warned  him  of  these  fellows.  He 
said  there  were  some  troublesome  men  in  Connecticut. 
I  replied  a  good  many;  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  thdr 
justification. 

Some  discussion  of  candidates  for  the  Court  of  Claims 
took  place.  Browning  and  McCulloch  pressed  Otto,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  spoke  well  of  Otto, 
but  remarked  that  ex-Senator  Foster  was  a  candidate  and 
was  well  qualified  for  that  position.  While  this  had  to  be 
admitted,  they  objected  that  New  England  had  already 
its  representative  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
This  I  did  not  controvert,  but  thought  if  section  or  locality 
was  to  govern,  we  should  select  from  the  South,  and  for 
myself  I  preferred,  if  the  right  man  could  be  foimd,  he 
should  be  appointed  from  that  quarter. 

Seward  did  not  attend  until  all  the  members  but  myself 
had  left.  My  business  was  soon  concluded,  and  I  withdrew 
without  waiting  for  him  to  open  his  portfolio,  —  for  I  was 
satisfied  he  wished  a  Mephistopheles  interview.  There 
has  been  money  raised  in  New  York,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
assist  the  President  in  defrajdng  his  expenses  in  the  im- 
peachment trial,  and  Seward  has  been  the  channel  of 
communicating,  etc. 

I  was  struck  with  the  observation  of  a  Seminole  chief 
at  a  late  conference  (1868),  when  told  that  for  wampum 
paper  was  substituted,  on  which  was  written  the  promises 
we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  perform.  "I,"  said  the 
Seminole,  "would  trust  the  inviolable  faith  oif  wampimi 
sooner  than  the  written  promises  of  your  Constitution. 
Wampum  has  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Indian,  while 
your  written  Constitution  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation 
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and  bargain,  no  longer  regarded  than  your  interest  and 
conscience  dictate/' 

He  was  opposed  to  equality  of  representation  on  the 
part  of  the  tribes.  He  wanted  tribal  distinction.  Would 
consent  to  federation,  but  not  to  consolidation.  TheChero- 
kees,  Creeks^  and  Choctaws  numbered  45,000,  while  the 
Seminoles,  Ghickasaws,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  the  smaller 
tribes  had  scarcely  half  the  number.  What  security  had 
the  smaller  tribes  against  absorption  and  destruction  by 
their  greater  brethren,  if  numbers  were  to  control?  It  would 
make  the  great  tribes  greater;  it  would  extinguish  the 
smaller.  He  loved  his  people  and  would  preserve  them. 
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Whites  and  Blacks  in  the  Washington  Election  —  Death  of  ex-President 
Buchanan  —  His  Character  —  Oregon  goes  Democratic  —  Stanbeiy, 
renominated  as  Attorney-General,  b  rejected  by  the  Senate  —  The 
Senate  compliments  Stanton  —  The  Powers  of  the  Comptrollers  and 
Auditors  in  the  Treasury  Department  —  Chase  talked  of  for  the  Pre- 
sidency —  Burlingame  and  the  Chinese  Ambassadors  —  City  Election 
in  Washington  —  Chase's  Candidacy  for  the  Democratic  Nomination  to 
the  Presidency  —  Hopelessness  of  President  Johnson's  Desire  for  the 
Nomination  —  Admiral  Porter  and  the  Controversy  between  the  Line 
and  Staff  Oflficers  of  the  Navy  —  The  Intelligencer  attacks  McCulloch  — 
Congressional  Inquiry  into  the  Sale  of  the  Ironclads  Oneota  and  Ca- 
tawba —  The  House  accepts  the  Arkansas  Constitution  over  the  Pre- 
sident's Veto  —  The  Attack  on  McCulloch  instigated  by  Seward  — 
Evarts  nominated  Attorney-General  —  Intimations  of  Another  Im- 
peachment Movement. 

June  1,  Monday.  The  election  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
took  place  to-day.  There  has  been  considerable  excite- 
ment, tending  to  conflict  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 
Although  this  is  but  the  beginning,  the  separation  has 
taken  place.  Those  who  did  not  vote  with  their  own  color 
were  exceptions.  A  very  few,  generally  of  the  more  modest 
and  well-behaved,  blacks  voted  with  the  whites,  but  they 
were  very  few  in  number.  Those  whites  who  consorted 
with  the  blacks  were  to  a  great  extent  office-hunting 
demagogues. 

Ex-President  Buchanan  died  this  afternoon  at  Lancas- 
ter. He  belonged  to  a  past  generation  of  statesmen  and 
was  himself  of  no  mean  abiUty.  Without  warm  attach- 
ments himself,  he  failed  to  strongly  attach  others,  yet  he 
was  courtly,  dignified,  and  studiously  correct  in  his  deport- 
ment and  social  intercourse.  He  was  not  a  man  of  im- 
pulse but  of  calculation,  and  relied  on  intellect  to  manage 
and  shape  his  actions  rather  than  on  rightful  instincts  or 
established  principles.  What  in  his  estimation  was  best 
for  Mr.  Buchanan  he  adopted  and  pursued,  regardless  of 
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others  or  of  his  country,  —  not  that  he  would  do  wrong 
or  intentionally  injure  the  countiy  when  no  benefit  was 
to  inure  to  himself. 

/tine  2y  Tuesday.  The  anti-Radicals  made  yesterday  a 
pretty  successful  contest  in  this  city  and  carried  a  majority 
of  the  wards.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  elected  mayor,  but 
doubtless  Bowen,  the  Radical,  will  be  declared  elected. 
This  is  peri^ps  best,  for  otherwise  this  Radical  Congress 
would  pass  some  outrageous  law  striking  down  popular 
rii^ts  still  farther,  and  install  ignorance  and  the  blacks  in 
power. 

The  election  in  Or^on  has  gone  Democratic  by  a  de» 
cided  majority,  electing  a  Democratic  Representative  to 
Congress  in  place  of  ihe  present  Radical,  and  decisnre 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  This  is  the 
first  response  to  Chicagp  nominations,  —  the  first  Repre- 
sentative to  the  next  Congress. 

General  Schc^ld,  Secretary  <rf  War,  was  at  the  Cab- 
inet-meeting, little  of  interest  was  discuflsed* 

Jwie  3,  Wednesday.  The  Senate,"in  its  qnte,  has  re- 
jected the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stanbery  as  Attorney-Gen- 
end.  There  is  in  this  rejection  a  factious  and  partisan 
eihibition  by  Senators  which  all  good  men  must  regret  to 
witness.  I  know  not  the  vote,  but  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  better  class  (rf  Radical  Senators  eonld  hare 
been  guilty  of  so  imworthy  an  act.  Yet  after  the  lesolt  of 
the  impeachment  and  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at 
the  trial  I  can  belkve  almost  anything  ci  that  body.  It 
wfll  not  surinrise  me  greatly  if  Trumbull  opfpceed  the  con- 
firmation, and  perhaps  others  who  voted  to  acquit  the 
President,  but  I  iK^^e  not.  Some  of  them,  and  I  think  Trum- 
bull in  particular,  are  extremdy  desirous  to  reinstate 
themsehres  in  thdr  party,  and  therefore  in  mattera  of 
party  go  with  the  eztremute.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  thqr  wffl 
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The  President  sent  for  me  this  evening.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to-morrow  at  Wheatland,  and  he 
raised  the  question  whether  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Administration  should  not  also  pay  respect  to  the  departed 
statesman.  The  suggestion  did  not  strike  me  with  favor, 
and  I  expect  I  showed  my  feelings  in  my  looks.  I  tisked 
him  if  he  proposed  going.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the 
questions.  He  had  thought  that  Mr.  Seward  and  myself 
might  do  well,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  subject.  [He  said] 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  spoken  to  him  respecting  it  and 
gone  to  my  house  and  also  to  Mr.  Seward's,  but  that  we 
were  both  out,  taking  our  evening  rides.  I  remarked  that 
if  Mr.  JL  called  again  I  would  foe  able  to  give  him  an 
answer. 

He  has  not,  at  this  time,  past  10  P.M.,  called,  so  I  trust 
the  subject  has  been  dropped.  I  should,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  compelled  to  decline  and  to  advise  him 
also  to  decline.  There  has  been  nothing  personal  or  polit- 
ical in  the  course  of  Mr.  Buchanan  which  requires  extraor- 
dinary services  from  either  of  us  on  this  occasion.  All 
proper  honors  to  a  Chief  Magistrate,  living  or  dead,  should 
be  rendered,  and  these  have  been  ordered.  There  have 
been  Presidents  whose  obsequies  I  would  have  gone  far- 
ther than  Lancaster  to  have  attended,  but  there  is,  on  my 
part,  no  heartfelt  grief  nor  reverence  for  James  Buchanan 
which  calls  for  this  effort;  his  feeble  and  erring  Adminis- 
tration was  calamitous  to  the  country. 

June  4,  Thursday.  The  House  manifested  little  feeling 
and  intended  slight  and  disparagement  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  but  finally  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
his  fimeral  at  2  p.m.  this  day;  but  the  House  refused  to 
adjoiun  over,  as  is  done  for  every  worthless  fellow  of  their 
own  body  who  dies  here  or  far  away.  The  Senate  ad- 
journed, but,  I  believe,  appointed  no  committee.  The  de- 
ceased had  no  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  country- 
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men  of  any  party,  and  manifestations  of  sorrow,  like  his 
politics,  are  artificial. 

The  Senate  passed  a  complimentary  resolution  to  Stan- 
ton. It  was  an  imusual  proceeding,  and  done  in  the  spirit 
oi  factious  partjrism.  His  administration  of  the  War  De- 
partment was  energetic,  but  not  always  well  directed.  By 
nature  he  was  impulsive,  wayward,  cruel,  unjust,  and  in 
his  administration  was  often  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
To  his  chiefs,  one  and  all,  he  was  faithless.  His  intrigues 
against  Buchanan  and  Johnson  are  known,  but  those 
against  Lmcoln  were  less  palpable.  Had  Lincoln's  life 
been  spared,  some  of  his  duplicity  would  have  been 
developed.  Thou^  long  associated  with  him,  I  have  had 
BO  very  profound  Teepeet  for  him  as  the  ^' War  Minister.'' 
He  has  considerable  legal  abiUty,  but  when  he  has  a  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  very  little  rectitude  of  mind.  With 
a  different  Secretary  ci  War,  the  War  would  have  termin- 
mted  sooner,  and,  I  think,  with  a  great  saving  of  life  and 
traaeure.  For  the  present  he  escapes  censure  because  be 
has  idoitified  himself  with  the  extreme  men  of  the  domiii- 
ant  party.  A  vote  of  thanks  would  have  been  given  faim 
bj  thoee  men,  had  his  atrocities  been  ten  times  greater* 
Fessenden  took  occasion  to  show  that  he  was  in  principle 
and  feeling  as  Badical  as  any. 

At  this  time  the  '^Reoonstruetion''  acts  are  und^  con- 
fldention,  —  all  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress is  trampling  on  State  and  personal  rights  and  usurp* 
IPg  power  in  all  these  proeeedingB.  Trumbull  justifies  and 
enwsfy  himself  for  voting  lc€  and  supporting  these  male- 
volent and  wicked  enactments  on  the  ground  that,  being 
nneoBstituticnaL  they  are  good  for  nothing, — no  law* 
Otiheis  of  the  Uttle  statesmen,  who  are  great  iaetionists, 
anngste  to  themselves  authority  to  make  and  nnrnnke 
States,  to  eonf er  pcfwer  upon  them  and  to  deprive  them 
of  mbenxa,  azui  eockstitutknial  rif^ts,  as  if  Sutter  wese 
eoqprjratiocje.  sobject  to  the  whims  and  CMpnetB  of 
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June  6,  Friday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  to-day  McCul- 
loch  submitted  some  papers  relating  to  a  claim  of  a  road 
in  Kentucky  which  had  been  allowed  S170,000  toll  for 
army  transportation  by  the  War  Department.  This  sum 
they  had  received  under  protest  and  claimed  much  more, 
and  the  Kentucky  delegation  had  waited  on  him,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  requested  that  the  claim  should 
be  referred  to  the  Attomey-GeneraL 

I  asked  what  business  he  had  with  the  subject  under  any 
circumstances,  the  matter  belonging  to  and  having  been 
adjusted  by  the  War  Department,  —  whether  he  and  the 
Attorney-General  were  to  revise  the  other  Departments 
and  overrule  their  decisions. 

.  McCulloch  said  he  preferred  to  send  it  back  to  the  War 
Department  for  it  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  if  it  thought  proper,  and  would  so  inform  the 
Kentucky  delegation.  Browning  said  it  was  not  a  legal 
question,  but  an  administrative  one  which  belonged  to  the 
War  Department  alone.  After  some  discussion  the  papers 
went  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Subsequently  General  Schofield  presented  an  act  passed 
in  February  last,  conferring  very  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditors.  The  law,  he  said,  would 
cause  embarrassment  in  the  War  Department,  for  whom, 
it  seems,  the  law  is  to  operate.  McCulloch  imdertook  to 
go  into  some  explanation,  which  showed  a  lamentable 
want  of  correct  information  of  his  own  duties  and  of  the 
rights  of  other  Departments  of  the  Government.  He  as- 
sumes that  an  Auditor  or  Comptroller  can  set  aside  the 
decisions  of  any  Department,  if  they  think  proper,  or  can 
alter  these  decisions;  in  other  words,  administer  the 
government  or  supervise  those  who  do  administer  it.  The 
truth  is,  the  First  Comptroller,  who  is  probably  an  honest 
man,  is  manifestly  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  and  measurably  of  his  own  posi- 
tion and  duties.  He  does  not  learn  them  and  will  not,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  afraid  of  him  and  is 
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to  a  great  extent  in  certain  important  particulars  gov- 
erned by  him.  This  man  Taylor,  First  Ciomptroller,  was 
for  some  time  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  C^o,  where  his 
word  and  ruling  on  financial  matters  was  supreme.  There 
were  no  checks  on  his  action,  no  departments,  as  in  the 
Federal  Government,  exercising  executive  powers,  and, 
having  the  control  of  the  finances  as  well  as  the  custody 
of  the  Treasury,  he  was  a  little  autocrat.  He  has  the  same 
oonoq>tion  of  his  duties  ha^e,  but  they  are  very  unlike. 

"Why,"  says  McCulloch,  "you  would  make  the  Comp- 
troUer  and  Auditor  clefks."  I  told  him  they  were  cWks, 
and  I  did  not  intend  myself  to  be  a  cleric  to  them.  I  re- 
marked that  his  labors  had  been  so  absorbing  that  he  had 
not  looked  into  the  making  of  his  Department,  but  had 
sufamitted  to  his  subordinates,  and  I  advised  him  to  in- 
ionn  himself  on  a  subject  so  essential  to  the  Government; 
told  him  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  of 
tbe  Department  he  had  failed,  I  thought,  in  not  thor- 
om^ily  examining  this  question  and  keeping  his  subofdin- 
ales  in  their  places,  instpad  of  taking  their  assamptioni; 
nqoested  him  to  read  Crittenden's  opinion  when  At- 
totney-G^ieral,  etc. 

June  6,  Sahaday.  An  apparently  strong  demonstiatioii 
is  bong  made  lor  Chase  for  President,  p&rticulariy  in  New 
Totk.  It  is  not  sincere,  imx  is  it  a  move  in  the  right  diree- 
tioo,  and  the  strength  whidi  the  nkcrvemeni  has  acqidfed 
is  itself  erideneecrf  political  demoralizadon  among  Demo- 
cdUb.  It  is  Xew  York  party  management  and  means  Sejr- 
moor.  Not  unlikehr  Chase  has  modified  his  er^^  since  the 
Radifa^  have  adopted  aiy>tber  and  different  commander, 
but  he  w^  one  of  the  oridnalois  of  Badicalkm.  and  tte 
pramoter  of  ite  ragarxs,  hereses.  and  wtfjoiR.  Whatever 
be  the  pr>palar  sentiment,  the  New  Yock 
\  bare  C"b 
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who,  with  the  Chmese  ambassadors,  visited  me  a  few  days 
since  at  my  house.  He  thinks  we  might  learn  some  things 
useful  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  they  of  us,  in  matters  social 
and  civil.  Their  practice  of  extinguishing  annually  all  in- 
debtedness he  thinks  would  be  well  and  have  a  good  effect 
if  adopted  here.  A  man  who  does  not  extinguish  his  debts 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  so  as  to  commence  the  new  year 
with  a  clean  record,  loses  caste  and  drops  to  a  lower  grade. 
Their  civil  war  of  thirteen  years,  in  which  over  ten  millions 
lost  their  lives  and  which  was  desolating  in  its  effectSi 
closed  up  without  any  national  debt. 

June  9,  Ttiesday.  The  arbitrary  and  outrageous  con- 
duct of  Butler  and  the  impeachment  Managers  begins  to 
tell  upon  a  portion  of  the  Radicals.  They  cannot  justify 
the  imprisonment  of  WooUey,  who  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  profligate  fellow,  and  was  by  his  own  confession  on  a  de« 
bauch  when  a  large  portion  of  the  $20,000  for  which  he  fails 
to  account  disappeared.  He  and  his  associates  were  prob- 
ably conniving  in  intrigues  and  briberies  with  Members 
of  Congress,  and,  not  unlikely,  they  may  have  attempted 
to  swindle  and  dupe  some  persons  into  advances  under 
the  pretense  of  influencing  Senators.  ...  It  is  a  corrupt 
Congress,  and  the  most  corrupt  put  on  the  loftiest  pre- 
tensions. 

The  President  dined  the  Chinese,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, some  of  the  principal  foreign  ministers,  and  a  few 
friends  of  note.  Neither  Grant  nor  Sumner  was  present, 
tiiough  I  am  confident  Grant  was  invited.  The  Piresident 
is  studiously  regardful  of  official  courtesies. 

June  10,  Wednesday.  At  the  late  city  election  the  Rad- 
icals claim  to  have  elected  the  mayor,  but  their  opponents, 
the  Democrats  and  conservatives,  carried  five  wards, 
which  gives  them  a  majority  against  the  mayor.  This 
result  has  disconcerted  the  Radicals  in  Congress,  who  have 
been  modifying  and  changing  the  charter  of  the  city. 
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Nearly  every  Uack  man  in  the  city  voted  for  Bowen,  the 
Badical  candidate,  while  probably  four  fifths  of  the  whites 
voted  for  Given,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Since  the 
dection  there  have  been  strange  doings  to  get  the  posses- 
aon  of  the  city  government,  and  Congress  is  very  much 
disposed  to  int^ere  and  give  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Radicals.  They  are  educating  themselves  in 
fraud  and  villainy,  and  their  leaders  intend  by  such  means 
to  disregard  and  set  aside  the  Presidential  election,  should 
ihey  not  be  successful  at  the  polls. 

There  are  some  strange  indications  in  regard  to  the 
edection  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  In  New 
York  a  busy  and  noisy  demonstration  is  made  for  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  who,  with  Simmer,  is  really  the  father  of  ^y 
Radicalism,  not  of  Republicanism.  Reconstruction  and  ne- 
gro suffrage  in  the  States  have  been  pet  measures  of  Chase, 
yet  the  opponents  of  these  measures  in  New  York  profess 
a  wish  to  make  him  their  candidate.  The  New  York  Herald 
18  really  casting  aside  its  principles,  or  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  t^ches  acquiescence  in  the  usurpa- 
tions and  outrages  which  have  imposed  negro  suffrage  and 
bogus  constitutions  on  the  Southern  States.  All  this  is 
designed  to  pave  the  way  ostensibly  for  Chase,  but  there 
is  a  deeper  intrigue  behind,  perhaps  the  nomination  of 
Seymour,  —  New  York  partyism. 

June  11,  Thursday.  The  States  are  preparing  for  the 
July  nominating  convention  in  New  York.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  have  just  chosen  their  delegates 
ftnd  left  them  free  to  act.  Many  of  the  States  have  im- 
properly tied  the  hands  of  their  delegates.  Such  a  course 
is  in  conflict  with  the  very  object  and  purpose  of  a  con- 
vention. 

Woolley  is  finally  released.  Congress  has  disgraced  it- 
self in  permitting  Butler  to  imprison  this  man;  but  Con- 
gress itself  is  at  this  time  a  body  without  character  or 
ability  or  any  value. 
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June  12,  Friday.  Seward  has  gone  to  Auburn.  Hunter  ^ 
appeared  for  him  in  Cabinet-meeting,  without  anytiiing 
to  present. 

I  am  getting  embarraased  by  the  course  of  the  Academic 
Board  at  Annapolis.  Some  of  their  decisions  are  repre- 
hensible. The  Examining  Board,  which  attended  recently, 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  made  instruments  to  read 
me  a  lecture  on  certain  subjects. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  man  in  Congress  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  naval  affairs,  and  all  legislation  and  all 
Congressional  action  is  in  a  wrong  direction.  Men  having 
selfish  schemes  and  purposes  adapt  themselves  to  party 
ends,  and  find  ready  supporters,  regardless  of  the  service. 

June  13,  Saturday.  Was  last  night  at  a  review  at  the 
marine  barracks.  Had  a  call  to-day  from  Governor  Eng- 
lish. He  apologizes  in  regard  to  his  message.  Says  Inger- 
Boll  and  Osbom  desired  to  tone  down  my  strong  points 
and  make  it  more  local  and  less  national,  etc.,  etc.  Al- 
though possessed  of  pretty  good  common  sense,  I  perceive 
he  has  a  touch  of  the  fever  which  gets  among  aspiring 
politicians,  and  is  timid  and  weak  in  consequence. 

June  15,  Monday.  The  papers  publish  the  proceedings 
of  a  Chase  meeting  in  Philadelphia.^  It  is  represented  that 
Doolittle,  Dixon,  Jeffries,'  and  others  were  of  the  meeting, 
but  none  of  them  were  present.  Doolittle  has  been  to  New 
York  and  says  the  talk  for  Chase  is  strong,  yet  he  cannot 
suppose  the  leading  men  can  be  earnest.  Blair  says  Bel- 
mont and  the  bankers  are  the  instigators,  —  that  it  is  a 
money  scheme. 

I  look  upon  it  as  an  intrigue  for  Sejnnour,  who  months 
ago  announced  himself  not  a  candidate.  Since  then  we  have 
been  told  he  was  friendly  to  Pendleton,  and  latterly  that 

>  William  Hunter,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

*  On  June  10.  It  was  a  private  conference. 

*  General  N.  L.  Jeffries,  Register  of  the  Treasury. 
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he  thinks  well  of  Chase,  but  all  this  means  Seymour,  who 
18  subtle,  artful,  and  not  always  sincere,  and  has  a  ring 
of  special  admirers,  or  cronies,  who  think  much  of  manage- 
m^it.  The  aspect  of  things  when  the  Convention  meets 
may  be  such  that  Seymour  will  absolutely  decline,  but  if 
so,  it  will  be  because  the  prospect  is  hopelessly  adverse. 
He  means  to  be,  and  his  friends  mean  that  he  shall  be, 
ncmunated,  and  their  side  moves  are  false  and  deceptive. 

His  brother-in-law  is  a  Senator  and  resides  in  the  same 
town  with  him,  which  operates  against  his  Senatorial 
aspirations.  Still,  if  the  Presidency  is  not  attainable  or  is 
dcmbtful,  and  his  friends  can  make  the  Senatorship  cer^ 
tain,  he  may  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement. 

I  called  with  Doolittle  on  the  President  this  evening, 
and  we  had  half  an  hour's  talk  on  Presidential  matters. 
I  expressed  freely  my  views  in  regard  to  Chase  and  Sey- 
mour, to  which  they  both  assented.  Doolittle  concurred 
most  fully.  The  President  was  more  cautious  and  re- 
served; said  it  was  strange  and  curious  to  witness  popular 
movements.  During  the  last  two  years  and  more  a  great 
political  contest  has  been  going  on  for  the  Government 
and  the  Union,  involving  their  existence,  but  neither  Sey- 
mour nor  Chase  had  done  anything  to  sustain  those  who 
were  battling  for  the  country.  They  were  antagonistic: 
Seymour,  a  Democrat,  had  given  no  support  to  the  Ad- 
ministration; Chase  had  thrown  his  influence  with  the 
Radicals,  yet  there  were  Democrats  who  were  serioxisly 
advocating  his  claims.  Probably  Seymour  was  not. 

The  tenor  of  his  remarks  leaves  little  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  the  President's  aspirations  have  been,  or  are,  in  that 
direction.  It  has  always  been  so  with  his  predecessors. 
But,  if  indulged,  it  is  an  idle  dream  on  his  part.  I  do  not 
think  he  cares  so  much  about  the  office  as  an  approval  of 
his  acts.  The  retention  of  Seward  in  his  Cabinet  has  alien- 
ated the  Democrats,  particularly  those  of  New  York,  from 
him.  He  could  not  expect  to  gain  their  confidence  and  sup- 
p(»rt  when  his  chief  minister  is  their  lifelong  opponent* 
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In  keeping  Seward  and  refusing  for  two  years  to  commit 
himself  to  the  Democrats,  or  to  give  them  countenance,  he 
wilted  down  his  influence,  weakened  his  position  and  his 
Administration.  For  a  year  he  has  bestowed  some  favors 
on  Democrats,  but  Seward  was  still  with  him.  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  nominated  at  New  York. 

June  16,  Tuesday.  This  is  the  thirty-third  anniversary 
of  my  marriage.  Not  much  done  in  Cabinet.  McCulloch 
had  a  letter  about  the  ironclads  at  New  Orleans  which  have 
been  sold,  and  which  demagogues  and  speculators  have 
represented  as  striving  to  escape  surreptitiously.  Wanted 
the  President  to  issue  an  order  on  the  subject,  for  fear  the 
Collector  could  not  detain  them.  I  told  him  there  was  no 
necessity  for  calling  on  the  President;  he  could  apply  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  institute  action  for  their  detention  if  there  is  any 
violation  of  neutrality. 

June  17.  Am  told  of  intrigues  and  combinations  and 
cliquism  among  certain  naval  men  who  should  be  in  better 
business.  Vice- Admiral  Porter  is  restless  by  nature;  has 
his  favorites,  and  uses  and  presses  any  and  all  who  will 
3rield  into  his  schemes.  He  has  some  good  professional 
qualities,  but  little  administrative  talent.  Raymond 
Rodgers  has  abilities  and  culture,  but  not  individuality  or 
independence,  and  makes  himself  a  volimtary  dependent. 
Porter  uses  him,  and  he  likes  to  be  used. 

Junior  officers  at  the  Academy  are  drawn  into  the  schemes 
of  Porter,  who  has  been  injured  by  too  rapid  promotion, 
and  desires  to  control  the  Navy.  Members  of  Congress 
are  imposed  upon,  and  Porter,  who  is  fond  of  politics 
without  understanding  them,  and  thinks  himself  shrewd, 
has  covertly,  as  he  supposed,  allied  himself  with  the  Rad- 
icals. There  has  been  a  gathering  here  of  some  of  these 
spirits,  and  the  Naval  Committee  has  given  them  a  hear- 
ing.   The  principal  topic  was,  I  understand,  the  contro- 
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versy  between  line  and  staff  officers.  There  has  been  foUy 
and  unwise  management  on  bath  sides  in  that  matter,  but 
this  sly  intrigue  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  mischief  which  the 
authors  themselves  will  rq>ent. 

Jvne  18,  Thursday.  The  IfUeJUgencer  is  making  strange 
and  unjustifiable  attacks  on  Secretary  McCuUoch.  There 
is  something  mercenary  and  vicious  in  this.  While  McG. 
has  made  mistakes  and  been  imposed  upon  by  Radical 
intriguers  in  his  appointments,  his  int^;rity  and  intuitions 
are  correct,  and  as  a  financier  he  has  had  no  equal  since 
<kithrie.  In  politics  and  pditical  training  he  was  imfortu- 
pate,  but  his  instincts  were  right,  and  experience  has  con- 
tributed to  correct,  in  a  measure,  the  errors  resulting  frcHn 
early  association.  He  told  me  some  dajrs  since  that  he  had 
been  threatened  by  Coyle  of  the  Intelligencer ,  a  mischiev- 
ous fellow  who  makes  himsdf  too  intimate  with  the  Pre- 
sident, with  an  assault,  bteause  be  would  not  prostitute 
himself  to  do  wrong  for  Coyle's  benefit.  This  he  had  re- 
isisted,  and  Coyle's  extravagance — for  he  lives  in  princely 
Bt3rle  —  was  undoubtedly  ^ving  him  (C.)  trouble  which 
the  Treasury  could  not  stand. 

June  19,  Friday.  Stat^nents,  which  seem  authentic, 
are  made  in  regard  to  the  political  opinions  and  views  of 
Qiief  Justice  Chase  which  indicate  quite  a  change.  These 
statements  come  from  those  who  clidm  to  have  had  intei^ 
views  and  free  intercourse  with  him.  I  am  glad  to  see  these 
improved  opinions;  hope  they  are  true,  and  that  he  will 
vigorously  maintain  them.  But  t  cannot  believe  he  vnUl 
obtain  the  Democratic  nomination,  however  sincere  and 
thorough  his  conversion.  Yet  he  is  very  much  talked  of, 
and  very  earnestly  pressed,  in  some  quarters  where  I 
should  not  have  expected  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him 
nominated,  and  yet  more  sorry  to  see  Pendleton,  who  i$ 
prominent,  but  whom  the  New  York  managers  no  more 
intend  than  Chase.  Neither  is  the  man  ior  this  emergency, 
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provided  he  could  be  elected,  but  either  would  be  likely  to 
put  the  election  in  jeopardy,  and  thus  elevate  a  worse 
man.  The  intrigues  for  Seymour  will  be  apt  to  elect  Grant. 

In  looking  over  some  bills  which  were  on  the  President's 
table  for  his  signature,  I  took  up  an  act  relieving  Butler  of 
Tennessee  from  liabilities  and  disabilities  for  havii^  par- 
ticipated in  the  Rebellion,  restoring  to  him  his  civil  rij^ts, 
and  modifying  the  ironclad  oath  so  as  to  permit  him  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House.  I  asked  what  that  act  was  but 
a  pardon,  and  whether  tht  Piresident  ought,  by  signing  it, 
to  sanction  the  legislative  interference  with  his  prerog- 
ative. The  President,  i^hile  jexpressing  no  opinion,  indi- 
..cated  by  his  manner  and  wotxls  that  he  was  pleased  by  my 
suggestions  and  inquiiy.  No  one  of  the  members,  however, 
squarely  came  up  to  the  mark.  Browning  said  the  act  was 
undoubtedly  a  pardon,  and  the  President  alone  had  the 
constitutional  pardoning  power.  All  but  myself  seemed  to 
.think  it  was  not  best  for  the  Piresident  to  interpose  and 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Executive.  I  cited  a  case  which  I 
knew  of  in  Greneral  Jackson,  who  declared  Congress  should 
never  intrude  on  the  executive  prerogative  while  he  was 
President.  Randall  said  General  Jackson  had  a  power  in 
Congress  which  enabled  him  to  do  this.  I  replied  he  had 
the  power  because  he  firmly  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
Executive  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be  trespassed 
upon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  thiat  if  the  same  course  had  been 
pursued  by  this  Administration  we  should  have  had 
strength  in  Congress.  Here  the  subject  dropped;  it  was 
getting  serious. 

The  President,  who  is  accused  of  obstinacy,  has  often 
been  too  yielding,  has  tried  to  conciliate,  and  the  greater 
his  effort  the  more  intrusive  and  the  greater  the  resistance. 
A  usurping  and  domineering  Congress  has  absorbed  the 
rightful  constitutional  power  of  the  President  in  many 
respects,  and  crippled  his  authority  in  others.  Some  have 
advised  and  encouraged  this  yielding  to  wrong;  I  have 
never  been  guilty  of  it. 


WILLIAM  FAXON 
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June  20,  Saturday.  The  Reconstruction  [— Retrench- 
m»it?]  Committee  to  which  was  referred  a  scandalous 
resdution  of  E.  B.  Washbume,  relative  to  an  alleged 
fraudulent  sale  of  the  Oneota  and  Catawba,  two  ironclad 
vessels  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  made  report  yesterday,  about  as  scandalous 
as  Washbume's  resolution.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is 
directly  charged  with  fraud,  and  '^ perhaps''  the  Secretary 
€i  the  Navy.  No  honest,  fair-minded  man,  with  fair  in- 
tenti<His,  would  make  tiiis  base  insinuation,  or  charge  fraud 
on  Faxon.  ^  By  misrepresentation  and  one-sided  and  dis- 
colored testimony,  the  committee  may  cast  an  imputation 
on  F.,  but  it  is  without  foundation. 

Congress  (mlered,  or  authorized,  the  ironclad  vessels 
€i  a  particular  class  or  classes  to  be  sdd,  at  not  less  than 
the  sfBaxd  value  to  be  made  by  five  naval  c^ieers,  after 
puMic  advertising.  The  Board,  consisting  of  Winslow  and 
others,  examined  the  vessds,  affixed  a  imce,  the  vessels 
were  advertised,  SIX  or  seven  bids  were  made  for  the  Oneota 
and  Catawba.  Every  bidder  failed;  some  were  bogus. 
Eventually  Swift  &  Co.,  the  original  builders,  bou^t  them 
at  their  affixed  value.  There  were  six  other  vessels  ci  ihe 
flame  class  and  nnxlel, — fiveof  whidi  cost  theGovemment 
more  than  these  two, — for  which  mere  nominal  prices 
were  offered,  not  one  tenth  their  value. 

Swift  &  Co.  and  their  associates  have  sold  these  vessels 
to  the  Peruvians  —  had  undoubtedly  contracted  for  them 
or  for  two  of  that  dass  previoudy  —  at  a  much  hi^ber 
priee  than  they  gave.  Of  this,  however,  the  Department 
knew  nothing.  No  one  supposed  that  any  man  or  firm 
would  invest  half  a  million  in  an  ironclad,  as  a  matter  of 
ptivmte  qxculaticHL  But,  becaose  the  parties  porcfaasng 
neeived  a  large  advance  from  Pem^  the  Retrenchment 
Committee  insinuate  fraud. 

Tbe  Goremment  got  the  priee  at  wlucfa  these  vcawlg 
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were  valued  by  a  board  of  its  own  ordering,  a  board  whose 
integrity  and  capacity  no  one  questions;  any  person  or 
persons  might  have  had  them  at  that,  or  a  Ugher  price. 
There  are  six  more  of  this  class  of  vessels,  the  same 
model,  equally  good,  which  any  one  can  have,  but  nobody 
wants  at  the  same  price.  Yet  this  Retrenchment  Commit- 
tee insinuate  wrong.  This  is  debased  partisanship.  It 
so  happens  that  Faxon  and  the  parties  are  all  Republi- 
cans, or  there  would  have  been  stronger  assertions  in  all 
probabiUty.  The  wretched  committee  of  partisans  were 
distressed  because  they  could  find  no  vulnerable  point 
to  assail  me,  and,  while  unjustly  assailing  Faxon,  they 
say  ''perhaps  the  Secretary"  had  an  understanding, 
—  ''willing  to  wound  but  yet  afraid  to  strike."  These 
dirty,  scandalizing  pairiotSj  who  devote  their  time  to 
scandal  and  party  electioneering  instead  of  legitimate 
legislation,  do  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  falsehoods  or 
traduce  character. 

The  President  put  a  veto  on  the  Arkansas  bogus  con- 
stitution, and  the  House,  unable  to  controvert  his  position, 
hastened  to  accept  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  One  cannot 
but  be  ashamed  at  the  debased  and  subservient  partisan- 
ship which  could  not  exhibit  a  single  independent  mind  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  political  system  is  founded,  among 
the  Radical  majority. 

June  22,  Monday.  Mr.  Merritt  came  to  see  me  yester- 
day. Was  in  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  to  belie  and  misrepresent  me  for  his  transaction. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  my  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  trans- 
action attending  his  purchase  and  sale,  —  that  I  was  not 
even  aware  of  his  connection  with  Swift  &  Co.,  or  that 
the  vessels  were  for  Peru,  —  ignorant  himself,  as  I  verily 
believe,  of  any  wrong,  he  seems  shocked  at  the  malignity 
and  defamatory  exhibition  of  his  political  party  friends. 
I  assured  him  that  the  slanders  and  insulting  assaults 
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would  not  seriously  disturb  me,  although  I  clahned  no 
exemption  from  sensitive  feelings  under  such  calumnies. 

Letters  were  received  to-day  from  the  European,  North 
and  South  Atlantic,  and.  North  Pacific  Squadrons.  All  in 
pretty  good  condition  and  doing  well. 

The  midshipmen  had  a  merry  week  at  West  Point.  Miss 
Loyal,  who  was  there,  writes  Mrs.  Welles  that  she  was 
mortified  to  hear  Mrs.  Greneral  Grant  speak  with  confidence 
of  her  occupying  the  White  House  next  season.  But  she  is 
an  ambitious  and  outspoken  woman;  her  husband  has 
more  cunning  and  more  reticence. 

^ce-Admiral  Porter  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  duplicity. 
He  and  the  Board  reported  strongly  against  a  young  or^ 
phan  boy  who  has  no  relatives.  I  ordered  him  to  join  the 
practice  ships.    Porter,  who  had  resisted  this,  writes  to 

B 's  friend  Mrs.  Ann  Stephens,  that  it  was  his  act, 

etc.,  etc.  His  double-dealing  in  De  Camp's  case  I  do  not 
forget,  and  there  are  repeated  instances  of  his  insincerity 
and  untruthfulness. 

JwM  23,  Tiiesday.  Seward  was  at  Cabinet-meeting. 
He  returned  Sunday  morning  from  Auburn.  Has  been 
absent  about  a  fortnight.  The  attacks  of  the  Intelligencer 
on  McCuUoch  commenced  while  S.  was  absent.  He  gener- 
ally contrives  to  get  away  when  one  of  his  explosions  is  to 
take  place.  McCulloch  is  friendly  to  Chase  and  wants  him 
nominated  and  elected.  Seward  does  not,  and  would  be 
willing  to  see  any  active  friend  of  Chase's  stricken  down. 
I  am  mclined  to  think  that  McCulloch  is  more  earnest  for 
Chase  than  he  would  care  to  have  known,  —  more  than 
he,  perhaps,  is  aware  of.  But  Seward  and  Weed  are  im- 
placable in  their  hostility  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  McC.'s 
adroitness  m  his  behalf  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
two  old  stagers.  But  I  question  if  McCulloch  knows, 
or  even  suspects,  the  source  of  the  intrigue  against  him. 
The  President,  I  apprehend,  has  an  idea  prompted  by  the 
same  set  that  it  would  benefit  him  were  McCulloch  to 
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leave  the  Cabinet;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  That  Mo- 
CuUoch  has  erredi  greatly  erred,  in  appointing  to  and  re- 
taining in  office  a  herd  of  violent,  vindictive,  and  offensive 
Radicals  there  is  no  doubt.  I  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
him  on  this  head;  but  I  don't  think  Seward  has  done  so, 
and  McCuUoch  has  always  bellieved,  and  still  does  per- 
haps, that  Thurlow  Weed  was  his  special  friend.  He  has 
also  believed  that  Seward  was  friendly,  and  has  had  no 
suspicion  that  his  support  of  Chase  could  cause  any  alien- 
ation. 

Governor  Buckingham  of  Connecticut  has  been  quite 
sick  in  Illinois.  Under  the  impression  that  he  might  die, 
the  Radicals  made  haste  to  legislate  so  as  to  secure  the 
office  ^  to  a  partisan.  A  large  portion  of  the  legislation  of 
this,  and  also  the  last,  Congress,  was  mere  party  scheming, 
while  great  public  interests  have  been  neglected.  In  the 
case  of  Governor  Buckingham,  he  is  likely  to  save  them 
trouble  by  recovering  from  his  illness.  The  papers  report 
that  he  is  much  better,  and  about  going  to  Chicago,  where 
he  can  be  better  served. 

June  24,  Wednesday.  The  President  has  nominated  Mr. 
Evarts  to  be  Attorney-General.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
will  be  confirmed,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be.  I  am  surprised  that  the  President  should  nominate 
him,  and  surprised  that  he  should  accept  the  office.  But 
the  finger  of  Seward  is  in  this.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  E.  is  at 
the  head  of  the  bar;  as  a  politician  he  is  the  opposite  of  the 
President.  He  can,  however,  accommodate  himself  pretty 
readily  to  any  party  and  any  set  of  principles,  —  views 
them  much  as  he  does  his  clients.  The  Senate  might  con- 
firm him  without  question,  for  he  has  avowed  himself  a 
Radical  and  opposed  to  the  President's  policy,  although 
he  was  one  of  his  counsel  in  the  impeachment  case. 

Mr.  Pruyn  tells  me  that  Seymour  or  Chase  will  be  nom- 

^  William  A.  Buckingham,  the  War  Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  been 
dected  Senator  to  suceeed  Dixon.  He  took  )m*  sefi^  March  i»  1869.    v    » 
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mated  at  New  York.  "But/' said  I,  "Seymour  has  per- 
emptorily and  repeatedly  signified  his  refusal."  ''Well/' 
said  he,  "  that  is  so,  but  if  the  Convention  should  nominate 
him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  ^Id."  Pruyn  is  of  Albany, 
one  of  the  leading  Democratic  ininds  of  New  York,  and  he 
speaks,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party  in  that  State,  which  does  not  mean 
Chase.  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  more  sincerity,  frankness, 
and  straightforward  conduct  among  New  York  party 
leaders.  A  good  and  righteous  man,  such  as  we  now  have, 
should  not  be  injured  by  such  duplicity. 

June  25,  Thursday.  The  President  has  nominated  Col- 
lector Smythe  of  New  York  Minister  to  Austria,  —  an 
appointment  that  should  not  have  been  made,  and  I  cannot 
suppose  will  be  confirmed.  In  this,  as  well  as  Evarts' 
nomination,  I  see  the  finger  of  Weed  and  Seward.  Perry 
Fuller,  an  improper  selection  for  such  a  place,  is  nominated 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  These  nominations 
and  some  other  movements  leave  little  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  the  President  has  hopes  of  a  renomination,  and  there 
are  those  around  him  who  encourage  the  delusion.  I  look 
upon  it  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  almost  of 
possibility.  He  desires  to  be  victor  over  the  conspirators, 
more  than  the  office. 

June  26,  Friday.  Seward  opened  his  budget  to-day  with 
statements  in  regard  to  three  or  four  unimportant  consuls. 
Grave  matters  for  the  Cabinet,  while  important  appoint- 
ments are  slipped  throu^  in  a  different  manner!  But  the 
President  himself  is  not  without  fault  in  this  respect.  Some 
strange  and  singular  appointments  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  without  consulting  any  one,  —  certainly  none 
of  his  Cabinet. 

Intimations  of  another  movement  for  impeachment  by 
Thad  Stevens  are  thrown  out, — it  is  said,  however,  not  with 
any  expectation  that  the  House  will  adopt  the  charges,  but 
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that  Stevens  may  make  a  speech,  and  that  the  charges 
may  be  suspended  over  the  President.  I  doubt  if  the  malig* 
nant  and  vicious  old  man  will  make  this  demonstration, 
but  he  likes  notoriety  and  power,  and  his  threat  exhibits 
both  to  his  satisfaction. 


LXI 


A  IlEoebmatioo  of  Genenl  Amiiesty  lead  in  GtMi^ 
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and  FruM9B  P.  BUur  —  An  Unfortmiate  NomiiuitioD  —  The  Rendt 
btOQ^t  about  bjr  tbe  TammaDy  Managpia  —  DiaappomtiiMnt  of  tbe 
Ftaidcnt  —  Seward  Qoae-moiitbed  on  tbe  NominataoiM  —  CoBvcr- 
aatiQo  whb  tbe  Pkeaidait  in  lepurd  to  Seward,  Stanton,  and  MeCnUoeb 

—  Doofittle  inrited  to  become  an  Independoit  Candidate  —  The  Vt^ 
■dent prepaiea a Me—gg leeoininfiMlIng Certain  Chanffa in  tbeCoa- 
■tjtntkm  — Cabinet  DariMBnii  of  it  — A  Talk  with  ^lontgomeryBlair 

—  Tbe  Blain  and  tbe  Pkeadent  —  ETarto  takei  bit  Seat  in  tbe  Cabinet 

—  Tbe  Two  New  Cabfaiet  Membcia,  Sebofield  and  EvarU  — lobn  A. 
Cbinrold  claiming  Credit  for  tbe  Monitor  to  tbe  Exefaiflon  of  tbe  Nanry 
Department  —  Congrea,  inatfad  of  ndjouming,  taker  n  Reeear  t9 
Sqitember  21  — Sewaid  leada  in  Cabinet  a  Frodamatioo  idatiqg  to 
Urn  Fourteenth  Amendment  ~  General   Baaka  and  tbe  V%rj  Taid 


Jidy  1.  Mach  ocmfusioQ  prevails  among  Democrats  le- 
kUhre  t4>  a  candidate  for  President.  Ddegates  to  the  Con- 
voitioa  which  meets  at  New  Yofk  cm  the  4th,  and  maoj 
mho  are  not  del^ates,  have  passed  through  Washington; 
others  are  now  here.  The  aspect  of  things  does  not  {dease 
me.  There  has  beoi  mismanagipment  and  weaknew  in  Xew 
Todk,  and  little  vigor  or  ri^t  intention  anywhere.  A  per- 
sonal demoDstnUicMi,  and  extremely  partisan  too,  has  been 
madefor  Pendleton,  who  will  probably  have  the  largert  vote 
of  any  candidate  at  the  cooamenoement,  bat  who  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  nominated,  He  may,  in  the  excess  of 
party  feeling,  demoostiatioD,  and  excitement,  be  nomin- 
ated, thougji  it  seems  hardly  poesiljte  f c^  aem^ble  men  to 
make  such  a  blunder.  Chase,  who  is  conspieiioiis  as  an 
olfiooem  of  the  Democntts,  as  a  negro  suffragist,  and,  imtil 
reeently,  as  a  Beeoostmctaonist,  is  rtrongly  prea^d.  Tbe 
Kew-Tockers  appear  to  have  smrendered  all  pnn^4e  in 
a  feeble,  flpcawfing  anxiety  to  triumph,  and  wiQ  tbcrebj 
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endanger  success.  Possibly  they  have  overmanaged  m  re- 
gard to  Pendleton,  who  has  been  fostered  as  an  aiudliaryi 
merely,  to  New  York. 

The  President,  I  perceive,  has  strong  hopes  of  a  nomina- 
tion. But  what  he  might  have  made  a  certainty  is,  by  him- 
self and  his  course,  placed  beyond  the  confines  of  possibil* 
ity.  He  has  said  nothing  to  me  direct,  and  I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  it  would  be  a  subject  of  extreme  embarrassment  to  me. 

Hancock  seems  a  fair  man.  I  know  not  his  mental 
strength,  but  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.  In  many 
respects  he  would  make  a  good  candidate;  he  has  a  good 
military  record,  and  the  military  feeling  is  prevailing  at 
this  time.  His  indorsement  of  Stanton  two  or  three  years 
ago  in  New  York  is  to  his  discredit.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
procured  by  Stanton  himself  through  Jere  Black,' — a 
poUtical  manoeuvre  in  which  H.  was  used.  Hendricks  would 
unite  as  many  as  any  one,  perhaps,  and  is  a  politician  as 
good,  perhaps,  as  any  suggested  of  the  anti-War  Demo- 
crats. He  and  Hancock  have  appeared  to  me  most  likely 
to  strike  the  Convention  favorably,  provided  it  is  com- 
posed of  sagacious,  fair-minded  men,  unshackled  by  per- 
sonal favoritism,  and  if  the  majority  can  swing  clear  of  the 
great  tidal  wave  of  New  York  which  moves  for  party  and 
not  for  country. 

Doolittle  is  a  fair  and  good  man,  whom  I  should  name, 
if  by  so  doing  he  would  be  made  President.  But  he  is  yoimg 
and  less  prominent  than  others,  and  the  party  Democrats 
are  making  too  much  haste  to  get  power  for  such  a  man. 

The  President  has  read  to  us  a  form  of  proclamation 
prepared  by  Seward  for  general  amnesty.  As  usual,  the 
paper  is  a  little  verbose  and  less  direct  than  I  like.  Excep- 1 
tion  was  made  of  such  persons  as  are  imder  indictment.  \ 
The  President,  I  saw,  was  not  pleased  with  that  part  of  the 
document;  asked  how  many  there  were  under  indictment, 
why  prolong  this  unhappy  controversy  by  such  a  clause. 
Seward  thought  that  was  as  restricted  as  we  could  make 
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it.  There  were  but  two  men,  —  Davis  and  Surratt.  I 
asked  if  exceptions  were  to  be  made,  and  there  were  but 
two,  why  not  name  thein.  I  thought,  however,  Surratt 
was  juraigned  for  a  criminal,  personal  matter,  rather  than 
treason.  The  Plresident  said  that  was  so,  and  there  is. 
really  but  one  man,  —  Davis. 

After  the  others  left,  Browning  and  myself  remained 
and  went  over  the  papers  again.  I  suggested  that  the  pre- 
amble did  not  bring  out  as  distinctly  as  I  wished  the  fact 
that  since  the  proclamation  of  May,  1865, — his  first  pro- 
clamation for  amnesty,  —  there  had  been  no  armed  or 
organized  resistance  to  the  Federal  authorities.  Browning 
agreed  with  me,  and  the  President  took  the  idea.  He  said 
he  should  revise  the  docimient  and  wished  us  to  reflect 
upon  it  and  make  suggestions.  He  particularly  desired  we 
should  consider  the  subject  of  an  unqualified  amnesty  to 
all,  without  any  exception. 

July  2,  Thursday.  The  New  York  Convention  absorbs 
more  attention  than  Congress,  which,  in  fact,  is  little 
else  than  a  party  convention.  I  give  little  heed  to  the  maay 
strange  rumors  that  prevail;  but,  looking  on,  I  am  con* 
strained  to  believe  there  is  not  much  candid,  enlightened 
intelligence  as  yet  displayed.  The  New-Yorkers  have  over- 
refined.  Have  held  up,  restrained,  and  not  concentrated 
sentiment.  In  the  anticipation  that  there  would  not  be 
unity  they  have  designedly  left  matters  loose,  and  they 
continue  so.  If  they  supposed  they  should  thereby 
eventually  control  the  result  and  have  their  own  man, 
they  may  have  failed.  Chase  or  Pendleton  may  have  be- 
come too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Our  New  York  friends 
purposely  scattered,  and  may  not  be  able  to  rule,  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  President  to-day  laid  before  Browning  and  mjrself 
his  proposed  proclamation.  It  is  essentially  different  from 
Seward's  paper,  and  is  without  ''exception.''  Browning 
thought  this  a  mistake,  said  they  would  try  again  to  im- 
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peach,  etc.  The  President  wished  to  know  if  they  would 
frame  an  article  based  on  his  amnesty.  I  saw  he  was  de- 
cided, and  remarked  he  must,  for  himself,  judge  of  the 
expediency.  There  was  this  fact:  if  Jeff  Davis  were  tried 
and  not  convicted,  we  should  have  a  strange  and  unsatis- 
factory result.  Could  he  be  convicted  by  any  jury  vihete 
he  can  be  legally  tried? 

July  6,  Monday.  Went  to  Hampton  Roads,  the  Capes, 
and  Norfolk  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  and  returned  this 
morning.  A  pleasant  respite  on  the  4th  and  Sunday. 
Fox,  Faxon,  Commodore  Jenkins,  etc.,  etc.,  were  of  the 
parly.  Commodore  Kilty,  Rodgers,^  and  others  were  glad 
to  see  us  at  the  Norfolk  Yard,  and  came  with  us  to  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  to  witness  the  military 
display  of  fireworks.  A  great  crowd  were  assembled  in 
and  about  the  fort.  General  Barry,  who  is  now  in  com- 
mand, and  his  friends  received  us  most  hospitably  and 
kindly. 

July  7,  Tuesday.  While  at  the  President's,  two  tele- 
grams were  received  from  the  Convention  in  New  York, 
stating  the  result  of  the  ballots  to  nominate  candidate 
for  President.  Pendleton  leads,  as  was  expected,  and  the 
President  was  next,  which  was  not  expected.  Most  of  his 
votes  must  have  been  from  the  South.  The  vote  of  New 
York  was  given  for  Sanford  E.  Church.  This,  I  told  those 
present,  was  a  blind  and  meant  Seymour,  that  the  New- 
Yorkers  intended  Seymour  should  be  the  candidate,  and 
Seymour  also  intended  it,  provided  he  became  satisfied 
he  would  secure  the  nomination;  but,  unless  certain,  he 
would  persist  in  declining.  New  York,  I  said,  had  been 
playing  an  insincere  game;  had,  though  the  headquarters 
and  management  of  the  party  was  in  New  York,  de- 
signated no  one;  had  not  tried  to  concentrate,  but  had 
endeavored  to  scatter,  and,  for  effect,  have  several  names 

>  Captain  C.  R.  P.  Rodgen. 
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preeented.  Puny  efforts  for  local  candidates  like  T^glm^ 
of  Connecticut,  Parker  of  New  Jersey,  Packsr  of  Penn- 
qrlvania,  as  weU  as  Church  of  New  York,  were  encouraged, 
but  all  this  frittering  away  strength  meant  Seymour. 
New  York  will  control  the  Convention.  McCulloch  and 
Browning  thought  that  the  Pendleton  men  would  control, 
—  that  they  probably  would  not  get  two  thirds  for  him, 
but  that  they  could  say  whp  should  or  should  not  be  the 
man.  ''If  they  move  in  a  body,''  said  I,  ''but  that  they 
will  not  do.  When  they  break  from  Pendleton,  they  will 
scatter,  and  ultimately  be  gathered  for  Seymour." 

Seward  during  the  conversation  said  nothing,  and  he 
made  a  point  to  leave  early.  The  President  was  evidently 
giatified  with  the  vote  he  received,  and  the  cheers  when 
it  was  announced. 

July  8,  Wednesday.  The  platform  of  the  Convention  is 
not  so  good  as  I  expected.  The  Pendleton  policy  controls, 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  he  will  not  get  the  nomination.  If 
the  New-Yorkers  cannot  carry  Seymour  they  will  likely 
go  for  Chase,  though  he  gets  no  nomination  or  support 
at  present.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  session  the  run  was 
for  Hancock  and  Hendricks.  The  fear  that  Hancock 
might  succeed  prompted  an  adjournment,  and  there  will 
be  intrigue  to-night,  —  perhaps  a  union  on  Chase,  though 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Seymour,  if  nominated,  will  be 
defeated.  Hancock,  if  the  candidate,  will  be  elected.  Some 
speculations  are  thrown  out  for  English,  but  it  is  mere 
flummery,  though  the  Connecticut  delegates  do  not  under- 
stand it.  They  have  done  better  than  New  Jersey,  which 
still  holds  out  for  Parker.  The  President's  vote  is  falling 
off.  There  has  never  been  any  intention  to  nominate 
him,  except  by  a  few  earnest  friends  in  Tennessee  and 
perhaps  a  few  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Seward  is 
a  stumbling-block  for  him. 

July  9,  Thursday.  Horatio  Seymour  and  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
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were  nominated  President  and  Vice-President  at  New 
York.  Ohio  dropped  Pendleton  and  went  unanimously 
for  Seymour.  This  was  followed  by  other  States  success- 
ively, ending  in  a  unanimous  vote,  *' A  spontaneous  move- 
ment," say  Seymour's  friends,  "Unexpected,*'  "A  general 
recognition  of  the  first  statesman  in  the  country/'  etc., 
with  much  similar  nonsense.  The  threatened  demonstra- 
tion for  Chase  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  Pendletonians, 
who  dislike  him.  All  worked  as  New  York  intended.  The 
friends  of  Pendleton  were  imwilling,  I  judge,  that  Chase, 
Hendricks,  or  any  Western  man  should  be  selected,  lest 
it  might  interfere  with  P.'s  future  prospects.  We  shall 
know  more  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  do  not  consider  the  nomination  a  fortunate  one  for 
success  or  for  results.  Seymour  has  intellect,  but  not 
courage.  His  partyism  predominates  over  patriotism.  His 
nomination  has  been  effected  by  duplicity,  deceit,  cimning 
management,  and  sharp  scheming.  He  is  a  favorite  lead^ 
of  the  Marcy  school  of  Democrats  in  New  York,  if  not  of 
the  Van  Buren  and  Silas  Wright  school.  A  general  feeling 
of  disappointment  will  prevail  on  the  first  reception  of 
the  nomination,  discouraging  to  Union  men,  but  this  will 
be  likely  to  give  way  in  the  exciting  election  contest  to  the 
great  questions  involved.  The  Radicals  will  take  courage 
for  a  moment  from  the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats. 

I  was  at  the  President's  when  the  telegram  announcing 
Seymour's  nomination  was  received.  The  President  was 
calm  and  exhibited  very  little  emotion,  but  I  could  see  he 
was  disturbed  and  disappointed.  He  evidently  had  con- 
siderable expectation. 

The  nomination  of  Blair  with  Seymour  gives  a  ticket 
which  is  not  homogeneous.  Blair  is  bold,  resolute,  and  de- 
termined; has  sagacity  as  well  as  will.  His  recent  letter 
enunciates  his  policy  and  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
present  contest.  Seymour,  more  timid  and  calculating, 
does  not  take  the  ground  openly;  but  the  Radicals  will 
force  the  Democrats  to  accept  or  reject  the  doctrines.  In 
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nominAting  Blair  after  the  publication  of  his  letter,  the 
Democrats  are  committed  to  his  views,  if  Uiere  be  an}rthing 
in  partyism.  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings  prelim- 
inary to  and  attending  this  convention  to  its  close,  there 
has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  poUticians,  a  selfish- 
ness tiiat  has  narrowed  their  vision  and  a  want  of  sagacity 
and  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  tiiat  is  surprising* 
The  end  has  not  yet  been  reached*  They  have  put  in 
jeopardy  an  election  which  they  mi^t  have  made  certain* 

When  President  Johnson  refused  to  adopt  the  plans  and 
ediemffl  (tf  the  Badicals  to  exclude  the  Southern  Btates 
&am  Congress  and  to  impose  upaa  them  constitutions, 
hmSf  and  governments  by  Federal  auUiority,  he  caused 
M  rupture  of  the  BqNiblican  Party  which,  had  he  been 
eonlially  seconded  by  the  Demoerats,  would  have  insured 
tibe  defeat  of  the  Radicals,  for  the  better  pcfrtion  of  the 
Bcpoblieans  conGuned  with  him  and  the  Democratic 
His  course  was  so  correct  on  the  subject  of  Reconstruetion, 
tibe  ri^ts  ci  the  States,  and  Idndred  measures  that  the 
Demooats  were  gieoerally  diqxised  to  sustain  him  and 
ideuiify  themselves  with  his  Adminisliatioii^  but  the  man- 
aging Tammany  mm  of  New  Yotk^  vppninamve  tliat 
tliis  might  affect  the  <»gsnixatioii  and  <fiseipliiM  of  Tam- 
ly ,  while  they  encouraged  and  supported  the  Presid- 

t's  pc^icy,  were  careful  not  to  identify  themselves  with 
mad  mdorat  thd  President  himself,  to  wboim  tbey  nad  tiie 
cuMtttiy  were  so  mndi  indebted.  Confident  that  the  senfi- 
jBent  of  the  cocntiy  was  agsinst  tfaeBadieal  ocurpatkns, 
mmd  ^Md  to  sTzil  rhfrnfrires  of  that  sentiment,  tl^y  feared 
that  the  Ppesadent.  mbo  boinfly  f ought  those  intfignes,  m 
wiKxn  tijej  <£d  not  tJeet.  might  beeome  popular; 
vere  disciajit.  eoiid.  referred  towards  Yirm. 

Most  vi  liie  Deokc^aatie  waanjnirin  Imd  boea  opposed 
to  tkre  War  tsA  War  measorea,  had  oppwod  the  deetaoa 
aad  reSee^DOEi  of  Unsfjiz.  aad  i^haaoti.  bad 


tine  War  a  UAait.    Their  aanammir  and 
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union  course  had  kept  tiiem  in  minority  for  years,  from 
which  they  now,  by  the  folly  and  extreme  measures  of 
the  Radicals,  who  had  become  disunionists  not  by  seces- 
sion but  by  exclusion,  expected  to  be  relieved,  and  they 
were  impatient  to  be  in  power. 

But  while  a  large  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  the  vicious,  usurping,  and  centralizing  schemes  of  the 
Radicals,  they  were  not  ready  to  place  a  Copperhead  or 
anti-War  Democrat  at  the  head  of  the  Republic.  The  great 
mistake  of  the  New  York  Democratic  managers  was  in 
supposing  that  the  Radical  measures  were  so  atrocious  that 
the  people  would  accept  and  vote  for  almost  any  man,  even 
those  who  were  on  the  opposite  extreme.  The  memories 
of  the  War  were  not,  however,  forgotten;  there  was  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  the  men  who  opposed  it,  and  there  was 
still  a  strong  military  feeling  prevailing.  Neither  of  these 
dements  could  give  a  cordial  support  to  Seymour  or  any 
one  like  him. 

But  the  New-Yorkers  had  neither  the  tolerance,  tact, 
nor  judgment  to  wait  events,  give  resentment  time  to  cool, 
and  permit  a  War  Democrat  to  be  chosen.  They  would  not 
allow  EEancock  or  even  Hendricks  to  be  nominated.  They 
feared  Johnson  might  be.  There  was  an  excuse  for  the 
New-Yorkers*  not  supporting  Johnson,  because  he  had 
retained  Seward,  whom  they  abominated,  and  to  whom 
they  could  not  be  reconciled.  But  why  oppose  and  exclude 
Hancock,  a  much  more  popular  man  with  the  military 
than  Grant,  a  man  of  more  intelligence,  and  greater  ca- 
pacity, and  who,  if  nominated,  would  be  elected?  The 
reason  was  that  the  Tammany  politicians  were  deter- 
mined to  have  Seymour,  who  was  neither  a  military  man, 
nor  a  friend  to  the  War  for  the  Union. 

What,  therefore,  might  have  been  a  certainty,  the  New 
York  managers  have  made  an  uncertainty.  They  have 
professed  to  have  no  candidate,  —  were  willing  to  unite 
on  whoever  was  nominated,  — but  have  intrigued  throu^- 
out  to  prevent  any  man  from  being  nominated  but  8ey^ 
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nHmr.  As  capable  poGtieiaiiB,  Nev  Toik  bemg  the  great 
State  and  Neir  Yak  CHj  the  lieadquaiten  of  the  party, 
tohavedesigiiatedaiidiinited  on  QDeor  twomoDiidiowould 
liave  been  aoeqitable  to  the  oountiy  woald  have  broai^t 
flueceaa.  Tiwtflari  of  this  th^  prafessed  indiffwoice,  oh 
comaged  Chaae,  fostered  Pendteton^  mentioiied  Hendricks, 
and,  having  the  matta  in  thmr  own  hands,  Yoted  for 
8anf<»d  £.  Ghuidi,  whom  they  intoided  shcmld  not  be 
nominated,  and  idio  had  not  beoi  mooitioned. 

Had  the  Tammany  managen  who  make  party  a  tiade 
been  suffidait^  disintaeBted  and  patriotic  to  have  stood 
.badL  and  let  a  War  Democrat  opposed  to  Radical  usurpi^ 
fcions  be  nominated,  Seymour  ndf^t,  four  years  hence,  be 
farou^t  forward  with  saccees,  f or  he  has  intdlect,  but  it  is 
given  more  to  party  than  to  eoontiy.  If  he  fails  now,  he 
fails  forever,  and  I  fear  our  Federal  Union  will  fail  also 
and  consolidation  obtain  an  aMfaning  ascendancy. 

Jtdy  10,  Friday.  The  President  was,  I  thoui^t,  more 
affected  to-day  than  yesterday,  but  was  quite  reticttit  on 
the  ncHninations.  McCuUoch  and  Browning  ezpreeeed, 
and  evidently  f dt,  great  diaeatisfaction,  —  said  Seymour 
was,  next  to  Ftodleton,  the  worst  selection  which  could 
have  been  made.  I  said  it  was  not,  save  in  fifiancial  mat- 
ters, preferable  to  Paidleton;  that  P.,  thouf^  a  demagogue, 
had  played  no  double  game,  or  dieated  and  bambooiled 
his  friends,  but  Sejonour  and  the  New  York  managers  had. 

McCulloch  lainented  the  failure  of  Chase,  who,  he 
says  would  have  certainly  succeeded  had  not  Seymour 
been  taken  up,  but  it  was  foreordained  that  Chase  should 
not,  and  Seymour  should  be,  nominated.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  regrets  for  Chase,  though  I  greatly  preferred  him  tc 
Seymour.  Browning  united  with  McCulloch  in  the  belieC 
tiiat  Chase  would  have  got  more  popular  votes  than  any 
other  man. 

There  is  a  strange  desire  to  make  these  matters  personal. 
Leading  politicians  are  almost  invariably  in  fault  in  that 
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respect.  They  fancy  the  people  are  led  away  by  a  promin- 
ent orator  or  politician,  regardless  of  principles.  A  great 
mistake.  They  will  abandon  a  favorite  who  is  in  error. 
But  when  a  favorite  agrees  with  them  in  principleSi  there 
is  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  around  that  is  irresistible.  Sey- 
mour can  arouse  no  such  enthusiasm,  because,  thou^  in 
feeling  and  conviction  he  may  now  be  with  the  people, 
he  is  timid  and  insincere.  ''There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men/'  but  just  at  this  time  the  tide,  I  fear,  is  not  with 
Seymour,  though  he  has  got  the  nomination. 

Seward  was  very  close-mouthed,  and  got  away  as  soon 
as  he  could.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  goes  for  Grant. 
Yet  his  friend  and  crony  Thurlow  Weed  has  left  the  coun- 
try, as  I  have  sometimes  thought  to  avoid  taking  part  in 
this  campaign,  when  Seward  cannot  perhaps  go  with  him. 
They  were  both  accused  of  favoring  Seymour,  covertly, 
against  Wadsworth  for  Governor  in  1862. 

July  11,  Saturday.  Senator  Doolittle  called  this  morn- 
ing to  breakfast,  having,  just  arrived  from  New  York. 
He  is  sore,  and  dissatisfied  with  New  York  trickery  and 
management.  We  went  together  to  the  President,  with 
whom  I  had  an  appointment  at  ten.  They  both  mani- 
fested feelings  almost  of  resentment.  I  felt  as  much  disgust 
towards  the  proceedings  and  towards  Seymour's  nomina- 
tion as  either  of  them,  but  said:  ''Here  is  Grant,  ignorant, 
untruthful,  and  unreliable,  as  we  all  know,  and  behind 
him  is  the  important  question  of  State  rights  as  against 
central  despotism.  Much  as  we  may  dislike  Seymour  and 
the  disingenuousness  of  our  New  York  friends,  our  course 
is  plain.  Seymour,  though  a  heartless  politician,  timid, 
selfish,  and  the  devotee  of  party  discipline  and  party 
management,  will  be  compelled  to  go  with  his  friends, 
whom  he  has  the  sagacity  to  know  to  be  right.  Grant  we 
know  to  be  wholly  incompetent."  To  this  both  assented. 
The  President  spoke  with  some  bitterness,  I  thought,  of 
Blair's  letter,  as  overturning  things,  etc.    I  inquired  if 
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they  were  not  to  be  overturned,  —  whether  these  fraud- 
ulent governments  imposed  on  the  States  by  a  usurping 
Congress  were  to  be  sanctioned  and  legalized,  or  whether 
the  legitimate  governments  were  to  be  permitted  in  time 
to  regain  their  place.  The  President  went  into  the  library 
without  a  word.  DooUttle  conversed  with  me. 

On  other  occasions,  when  I  have  brought  forward  these 
points,  the  President  has  been  disinclined  to  discuss  them. 
They  have  never  been  matters  of  Cabinet  discussion,  — 
that  is,  the  future  of  these  Reconstruction  questions.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Seward  is  for  submission,  acquiescence, 
although  he  has  never  said  so  in  words,  but  that  is  the  bent 
of  his  mind;  and  he  easily  influences  the  President. 

After  Doolittle  left  and  we  had  finished  business,  the 
President  seemed  inclined  to  talk.  Said  Seymour  had  not 
lifted  a  finger  to  sustain  us  through  our  three  years'  strug- 
l^e,  that  those  of  us  who  had  maintained  the  government 
and  its  true  principles  were  wholly  ignored,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  for  twelve  years  acted  as  if  demented, 
and  seemed  determined  to  continue  in  error. 

I  assented  to  the  fact  of  their  erroneous  and  factious 
course,  and  to  their  present  mistakes;  but  remarked,  in 
justice  to  the  mass  of  the  New  York  Democrats  and  those 
of  some  other  States,  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
give  their  confidence  to  Mr.  Seward  and  were  unwilhng 
to  identify  themselves  with  an  administration  where  he 
was  a  ruling  spirit.  Neither  he  nor  Seymour  could  win  the 
confidence  of  party  opponents.  The  nominations  being 
over,  we  might  look  at  this  subject  truthfully  and  philo- 
sophically. 

The  President  was  a  Uttle  annoyed,  I  observed,  that  he 
had  introduced  the  matter,  and  that  DooUttle,  before 
he  left,  had  said  the  great  error  was  in  retaining  Stanton, 
when  over  two  years  ago  we  knew  he  was  intriguing  against 
us. 

The  President  did  not  controvert  my  remark,  but,  as  if 
by  way  of  defense,  said  there  had  been  more  complaint 
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against  McCulloch  and  the  Treasury  than  against  all 
others.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  there  was  cause  for  it,  or 
that  it  was  justifiable,  but  he  mentioned  the  fact  and  the 
difi&culties  he  had  to  encoimter.  I  replied  that  McCulloch 
was  himself  a  capable  financier  and  an  honest  man,  but 
he  had  committed  a  great  error  in  retaining  Rollins,^ 
Chandler,  and  other  Radicals  here,  and  permitting  them 
to  crowd  in  swarms  of  Radicals  all  over  the  coimtry,  I 
believed  him,  however,  a  true  friend  of  [the  President] 
personally,  and  of  the  Administration. 

I  again  remarked  that  I  spoke  freely,  as  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject;  that,  the  issues  and  the  tickets  of  the 
two  great  parties  being  made  up  and  before  the  country, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  I  had  any  motive  to  influence 
those  questions,  and  I  supposed  that  the  two  men  (Seward 
and  McCulloch)  would  continue  with  him  to  the  close. 
Without  expressing  either  assent  or  dissent  in  words,  he 
left  the  impression  that  such  was  the  case. 

July  14,  Tuesday.  The  Democrats  and  conservatives  do 
not  yet  get  reconciled  to  the  New  York  nominations.  It 
was  imdoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  they  must  support  it  as 
preferable  to  Grant  in  his  ignorance  and  Radicalism  in  its 
wickedness.  It  will  not  do  to  sacrifice  the  coimtry  from 
mere  prejudice  against,  or  partiality  for,  men.  I  judge 
from  what  I  hear  that  Chase  and  his  friends  felt  a  d^ree 
of  confidence  that  he  would  be  the  nominee.  He  had,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  money  interest  in  his  favor. 

When  I  went  to  Cabinet  to-day,  only  Seward  was  in  the 
council  room.  He  said,  jocosely,  that  he  understood  I  was 
for  the  New  York  nominations  and  he  opposed  to  them. 
Said  the  papers  so  stated.  I  observed  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  statement,  but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  was 
opposed  to  Grant  and  the  Radicals,  and,  consequently,  I 
had,  under  the  circmnstances  no  alternative  but  to  go  for 

^  E.  A.  Rollins,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and,  like  Chandler, 
a  New  Hampahire  man. 
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Si^motir.  I  tried  to  draw  from  him  some  expression  but 
without  success.  Others  came  in,  and  he  turned  the  con- 
versation. 

The  President  submitted  the  Edmunds  law  excluding 
the  electoral  vote  of  certain  States.  Seward  declared  him- 
self very  explicitly  opposed  to  this,  and  so  did  every  mem- 
ber present.  Browning  wanted  a  short  message  of  not  more 
than  ten  lines.  The  President  said  he  was  willing  any  of  us 
should  prepare  a  veto.  No  one  volimteered.  From  Sew- 
ard's remarks  I  supposed  he  would  do  it,  if  requested,  and 
he  so  said  before  we  left,  and  though  his  reasons  and  mine 
would  not  be  in  all  respects  alike,  I  could  not  compete  with 
him.  The  President  would,  in  any  event,  make  Seward's 
the  groundwork  of  his  message,  if  S.  prepared  one. 

July  17,  Friday.  The  weather  has  been  so  intensely 
warm  that  I  have  tried  to  keep  cool,  and,  in  those  dark 
evenings  without  a  light,  have  been  disinclined  to  write, 
although  I  feel  guilty  in  not  noting  occiurences  as  they 
take  place.  Some  are  of  interest  and  may  be  adverted  to 
hereafter.  There  is,  apparently,  unappeasable  discontent 
with  the  New  York  nominations.  Perhaps  I  hear  more  of 
the  complaints  than  others.  Senator  Doolittle  a  day  or 
two  since  stated  he  had  a  letter  from  a  niunber  of  persons 
in  Pennsylvania,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  candi- 
dates —  they  could  not  vote  for  Seymour  —  and  inviting 
Doolittle  to  be  a  candidate.  He  wished  to  consult  me  as  to 
his  answer.  I  said  there  was  but  one  cotirse  and  that  was  to 
decline.  I  was  more  and  more  satisfied  the  nomination  of 
Seymour  was  not  judicious,  but  there  is  now  no  alternative 
but  to  support  and  try  to  elect  the  ticket.  That  would 
save  the  government,  reconcile  sections,  and  give  us  peace. 
He  said  he  concurred  with  me,  and  had  a  letter  partly  pre- 
pared which  he  intended  to  have  brought  with  him. 

The  President  read  a  veto  which  he  had  prepared  on  the 
Edmimds  Bill  excluding  certain  States  from  casting  elect- 
oral votes,  or,  if  cast,  to  prevent  them  from  being  coimted. 
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The  veto  is  very  well  done  and,  I  think,  is  the  President's 
own  work. 

He  afterwards  laid  before  us  a  message  suggesting 
sundry  alterations  of  the  Constitution.  I  was  uncomfort- 
able while  it  was  being  read,  for  I  could  perceive  it  was 
a  favored  bantling  which  he  had  prepared  with  some  caie. 

Seward,  at  once,  and  on  its  conclusion,  met  the  subject 
frankly  and  candidly.  Said  he  made  no  objection  to  the 
document  as  an  exhibit  of  the  President's  own  personal 
views,  but  he  did  object  to  its  giving-out  as  an  Admin- 
istration or  Cabinet  paper.  He  could  readily  assent  to 
some  of  the  propositions,  to  others  he  could  not,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  did  not  admire  changes  of  the  fundamental 
law.  He  did  not  wish  the  Presidential  term  lengthened, 
nor  did  he  wish  there  should  be  a  prohibition  to  reelect. 

McCulloch  said  as  a  general  thing  he  was  against  consti- 
tutional changes,  but  thought  it  well  for  the  President  to 
present  his  views.  He  rather  liked  extending  the  term. 
Browning  had  never  given  the  subject  much  thought,  but 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  suggestions  that  were 
made. 

Schofield  and  Randall  said  very  little.  I  concurred  gen- 
erally in  the  remarks  of  Seward,  but  excepted,  which  he  did 
not,  to  the  encroachments  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  fed- 
eration features  of  our  system.  I  was  not  for  taking  away 
from  the  States  the  single  sovereign  vote  in  case  there  was 
no  election  on  the  first  trial.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  ex- 
pectation, wh6n  the  Constitution  was  framed,  that  the  elect- 
ors would  be  chosen  by  the  people,  but  that  they  would 
be  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  respectively. 
That  feature  had  proved  a  failure,  however.  The  legisla- 
tiures  had  surrendered  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people, 
and  I  should  prefer  that  the  people  should  vote  direct  for 
the  candidates  than  through  the  making  of  an  electoral 
ticket.  If  there  was  no  election  and  the  choice  went  back 
to  the  people,  I  should,  in  that  event,  wish  each  State  to 
give  one  vote  and  but  one  vote,  whether  the  State  was 
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great  m  smaQ,  thus  avoiding  aggregation  or  consolida- 
tion in  the  dection  and  preserving  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter and  eqnahty  of  the  States.  So,  as  regards  the  Senatcnrs, 
I  pref ened  th^  ehonld  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  in- 
stead of  bdng  dected  by  the  people,  as  the  President  now 
suggested.  Hie  Senators  wereiepresentatives  of  the  States 
in  thdr  sova^eign  capacity.  Members  of  the  House  were 
ihe  direct  represaitatives  of  the  people.  I  would  sacredly 
piumve  the  f edoation  features  of  our  system  and  did  not 
care  to  popularize  the  Senators.  And  I  long  since  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  changes  in  the  Constitution 
should  be  made  with  great  care  and  caution. 

Ferfaaps  I  was  not  as  full  and  onphatic  on  all  these 
points  as  I  wished  to  be,  for  I  was  subject  to  constant  in- 
terruption. Hie  Presidoit  wished,  evidently,  no  dissent  to 
his  suggestions.  He  has,  I  think,  pr^qxuned  this  document 
under  an  impression  that  it  will  stnke  the  popular  pulse 
and  possibly  make  him  a  candidate. 

Mistaken  man,  if  sudi  are  his  thoughts!  This  is  no  time 
to  bring  forward  and  encourage  constitutional  changes. 
There  are  other  great  and  impending  questions  whidi  su- 
petsede  theories  and  speculations  like  these,  —  questicms 
affecting  the  character  and  stability  of  the  gov^nmait 
that  must  be  met  and  disposed  of.  The  President  is,  no 
doubt,  sincere  in  his  propositions,  but  he  evidently  has  not 
thorou^y  examined  and  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearingB.  He  has  not  reflected  on  the  compromises  whidi 
were  made  by  the  States  when  surrendmng  power  and 
framing  the  Constitution,  nor  has  he  that  deference  and 
regard  for  the  States  and  their  dedicated  ri^ts,  which  are 
essential  to  union,  that  I  should  have  expected.  His  i»o- 
positions,  without  his  intending  it,  are  tending  to  a  great 
oonsdidated  central  government  instead  of  a  federal 
unicm. 

Some  one  —  Randall,  I  bdieve  —  asked  whidi  of  the 
parties  would  adopt  these  recommendations,  cmt  if  he  ex- 
pected Seymour  would  adopt  them.  I  did  not  fully  catdi 
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the  inquiry,  but  the  Pteaideiiti  with  some  vim,  said  we  did 
not  go  to  them,  they  must  oome  to  us.  He  did  not  know 
that  they  supported  our  measures,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
understand  how  they  stood  on  matters  of  principle,  be* 
fore  troubling  oiunselveB  about  supporting  their  ticket.  This 
seemed  very  like  Seward,  and  I  think  comes  from  him. 
He  looked  much  pleased  when  the  remark  was  made.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  in  his  disappointment  the  President  will 
permit  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  course  which  may 
give  him  much  after  regret. 

Montgomery  Blair  came  to  see  me  last  evening,  and  re* 
ports  matters  at  the  New  York  nominating  convention. 
He  says  Seymour  was  for  Chase  and  so  was  a  majority  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  The  final  move  for  Seymour  by 
the  Ohio  delegation  prevented,  he  says,  the  nomination  of 
Frank  Blair,  who  was,  he  declares,  the  choice  of  the  Con* 
vention.  They  were  tricked  out  of  it,  etc.  I  make  all  allow* 
ance  for  Mongtomery  Blair,  for  he  is  a  very  affectionate  and 
devoted  brother,  and  really  thinks  Frank  the  greatest  man 
in  the  coimtry.  Frank  has  undoubtedly  more  courage  than 
Seymour  and  greata*  sagacity  and  power  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  I  cannot  think  he  has  any  such  hold  on  the 
popular  mind  as  Montgomery  supposes.  A  great  many 
eminent  men  are  favorable  to  him,  —  some  that  surprise 
me;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  terrible  prejudice 
against  him  by  others.  Thurlow  Weed  and  Seward  have 
done  much  to  create  this  prejudice,  and  so  have  Chase  and 
the  Treasury  agents,  but  Frank  has  unfortunately  his  own 
infirmities.  The  elder  Blair  is  a  remarkable  man  and  has, 
in  a  long  and  political  life,  by  his  talents,  power,  and  influ- 
ence, incurred  enmities;  and  the  whole  family,  by  their 
bold  denunciations,  have  raised  an  extensive  feeling  against 
them.  I  have  found  them  honest,  positive,  egotistical,  but 
remarkably  sagacious,  early  to  detect  and  prompt  to  ex- 
pose intrigue  and  fraud. 

The  President  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Blairs,  but 
Seward  has  succeeded  in  prejudicing  him  against  then, — ; 
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much  to  his  own  injury,  I  apprdiend.  Montgomery  Blair 
does  not  conceal  his  defection  from  the  President,  who  has 
treated  his  advice  and  warnings  with  but  little  respect, 
and  in  some  instances  has  availed  himself  of  information 
derived  from  Blair  fdthout  giving  credit  and  confidence 
in  return.  Blair  says  he  thinks  and  hopes  the  President 
will  oppose  the  Donocratic  ticket,  and  finally  go  for  Grant. 
I  do  not,  and  I  so  told  him.  The  President  has  been  un- 
gen«t>usly  treated  by  leading  Democrats,  but  the  people 
xespect  him. 

Jyly  21,  Tuesday.  Mr.  Evarts  appeared  in  Cabinet 
oomicil  to-day  for  the  fiiBt  time.  He  arrived  in  Washmgton 
6B  Sunday.  This  i4)pointment  makes  Seward  potent  be- 
yond what  he  has  hitherto  been  with  the  President,  but 
that  fact  will  not  strengthen  the  Administration.  Neither 
of  the  political  parties  like  Seward.  He  is  disliked  by  both, 
hasnot  public  confidence,  and  there  is  no  affection  for  him 
in  any  quarts.  Hie  P^nendent  does  not  see  this,  ndt  wiD 
be;  but  from  this  time  fcxrward  he  will  probably  be  too 
modi  unda*  the  ccMnUned  infiupnce  <rf  his  Secretary  <rf 
State  and  Attomey-GeneraL 

Evarts  is,  naturally  enough,  mudi  devoted  to  Seward, 
wiio  has  patronixed,  trained,  and  taught  him,  thouf^ 
Evarts  is  possessed  ct  the  superior  intdlect.  The  pupil  is 
more  of  a  man  than  his  tutcx*,  and  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  Seward,  who  himself  is  not  a  e<Hnmon  man,  to  say  so. 
Bot  Evarts,  thou^  a  remarkably  dear-minded  man,  a 
stiff,  sharp  logician,  a  lawyer  of  extramdinary  ability,  is 
not  a  sagacious  poUtidan,  has  not  got  hold  of  the  pc^Tular 
heart,  nor  can  he  do  so.  He  is  foremost  in  his  prcrfessioDf 
but  a  centrdist  in  pcriicy,  with  no  political  convictions. 
Tbe  important  movement  has  brought  Scbc^dd,  the  war- 
iior,and  Evarts,  the  lawyer,  into  the  Cabinet.  Both  stand 
deservedly  wdl  in  their  professions,  but,  I  ^qxehend, 
neither  will  prove  servieeaUe  administrative  offieeoB.  Fes- 
aenden  and  Grimes,  without  pfftoaal  pwtialilar  bat  fwat 
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abundant  precaution,  desired,  after  the  unfortunate  selec- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  War 
Department,  that  a  discreet  and  judicious  man  should  suo» 
ceed  Stanton,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Schofield; 
Evarts  was  brought  in  by  Seward  and  his  friends;  the 
Plresident  quietly  yielding  but  not  selecting  in  either  case. 
To  Grimes  and  Fessenden  and  to  Seward  also  he  justly 
feels  imder  obligations,  and  has  yielded  to  them  in  these 
appointments. 

I  hope  the  President  will  not  be  induced  to  favor,  in 
the  least,  the  usurping  Radical  faction  and  their  unconsti* 
tutional  Reconstruction  schemes.  He  cannot  any  more 
than  myself  be  a  personal  admirer  of  Seymour,  and,  were 
the  approaching  election  merely  personal,  neither  of  m 
could  be  interested  in  the  result.  Among  prominent  publio 
men  there  are  few  in  whom  I  have  not  greater  confid^ioe 
than  Seymour.  He  is  not  a  sincere  man,  and  I  cannot 
forget  his  persistent,  wholesale,  and  disgraceful  slanders  of 
New  England,  his  assaults  on  her  population  and  institu- 
tions, so  unjust  and  so  imworthy  a  statesman  of  his  pre- 
tensions, so  imcalled-for  and  unmerited.  His  speech  some 
years  since  at  St.  Paul,  intended  as  a  bid  for  the  Presidency, 
had  the  ingredients  of  a  low-class  politician.  It  was  the 
more  inexcusable  for  the  reason  of  his  having  intellectual 
qualities,  and  also  because  he  is  of  New  England  stock. 
But  although  he  is  personally  the  most  objectionable  to  me 
of  all  the  proposed  Democratic  candidates,  nevertheless 
he  is  the  selected  opponent  of  Radicalism.  I  th^^efore 
support  him  in  preference  to  Grant. 

The  President  will,  I  am  confident,  take  the  same  view 
and  do  nothing  to  help  Grant,  unless  persuaded  by  others, 
and  only  two  men  can  do  that.  They  are  in  position,  and 
Evarts  has  openly  taken  groimd  for  Grant  months  since, 
but  the  President,  who  detests  Grant,  knowing  him  to  be 
untruthful  and  false-hearted,  has  appointed  E. 

I  have  been  anxious  that  the  President  should  hasten  his 
action  on  bills  and  s^id  in  his  vetoes  promptly,  in  order 
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that  Congress  might  adjourn  early,  but  he  seems  disin- 
clined to  facilitate  their  departure.  Says  they  have  wasted 
time,  that  we  are  compelled  to  wait  here  through  the  sum* 
mer,  and  that  they  can  endure  the  heat  as  well  as  we.  Sim- 
ilar remarks  were  made  by  Randall  and  Seward.  I  think 
it  a  mistake. 

Jvly  24,  Friday.  The  recklessness  and  disregard  of  the 
organic  law  and  of  the  great  principles  of  morality  and 
right  by  the  Radicals  become  diaily  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. Their  own  will,  schemes,  and  intrigues  they  consider 
paramount  to  the  Constitution.  Tests  and  test  oaths  are 
manufactured  with  facility  to  exclude  by  legislative  enact- 
ments their  opponents,  and  laws  and  usage  are  set  aside 
with  equal  facility  to  favor  their  own  partisans. 

A  very  large  number  of  ^'carpet-baggers''  are  now  ad- 
mitted into  each  house  of  Congress,  and  the  more  consider- 
ate <rf  the  Radicals  b^^  to  manifest  apprehensions  that 
these,  with  the  extremists,  will  control  all  legislation* 
Seward  declares  that  this  has  been  his  reliance,  and  that 
tfaei^ore  he  has  advised  to  let  them  have  their  own  way, 
fulfy  satisfied  they  would  not  long  harmonize.  Thathahas 
abstained  from  oppodtion,  and  yielded,  and  urged  tiia 
IVesident  to  yield,  until  ihe  Administration  is  powerless, 
and  the  government  has  become  changed,  are  palpable 
facta.  How  the  government  is  to  n^t  itself  and  the  bua 
prineiides  of  the  Constitution  be  reinstated  are  matters 
beyond  his  grasp.  His  advice  and  influence  in  this  regafd 
have  been  neither  profound,  wise,  nor  fortunate. 

Tlie  poUic  do  not  get  recondled  to  the  nomination  of 
Sgnnonr  and  Blair.  The  indifference,  not  to  say  avenrfon^ 
is  deeper,  mofe  extreme,  and  less  eanly  reeoneUed  than  I 
intirilwfwL  I  trust  it  may  not  eaoXmae  and  thus  lose  the 
It  was  without  dcmbt  an  tmfortanat^  sdettioOy 
mider  bad  letAerfiup^  by  a  body  wfasdn  did  not^  and 
not,  lealiae  the  true  ecodilion  of  aflaitv.  The  oeea* 
ikinniMlnl  the  MMTifirr  ol  all  rfftimil  ecMMdetntioni 
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for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  New  York  intrigue  and 
personal  spite  and  disappointment  of  the  Pendletonians 
defeated  Hendricks  and  Hancock.  The  country  was  sacri- 
ficed for  personal  considerations.  I  still  have  hope  the 
people  will  rally  to  save  the  Constitution,  —  to  rescue  and 
restore  it  and  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  free  government 
and  self-government,  —  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our 
federal  republic  system  is  in  danger.  The  election  of  Grant 
will  ratify  and  confirm  the  usurpations  which  have  been 
made,  yet  there  are  some,  I  fear  many,  good  men  who  are 
not  entirely  divested  of  the  War  feeling,  and  who,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  dislike  and  distrust  of  Seymour,  threaten 
to  go  for  Grant  or  not  vote  at  all. 

Little  of  special  interest  to-day  in  Cabinet,  and  the  Pre- 
sident was  not  communicative  in  relation  to  appointments, 
of  which  he  is  making  many  in  which  it  is  supposed  we 
more  or  less  participate.  I  am  importuned  on  these  mat- 
ters outside,  but,  unless  requested,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
intermeddle  out  of  my  own  Department,  though  one  or 
two  others  do. 

July  25,  Saturday.  Received  yesterday  p.m.  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  contract,  payment,  facts  in  relation  to  con- 
struction, etc.,  of  the  original  Monitor,  and  replied  at  some 
length  toKiay.  I  participated  in  getting  this  resolution 
passed,  in  order  to  give  the  public  the  true  history  of  the 
case,  now  gravely  misrepresented.  John  A,  Griswold,  a 
wealthy  iron-master  and  Member  of  Congress,  has  been 
nominated  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  the 
Radicals,  and  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  persistent  attempt 
to  give  him  false  credit  in  regard  to  the  Monitor,  and  this 
by  systematic  and  deliberate  falsehood  and  injustice  to 
the  Department.  Mr.  Griswold  is  deserving  of  some  credit. 
He  was  one  of  Ericsson's  sureties  and  assisted  in  his  finan- 
dal  necessities.  As  such  he  is  deserving  of  praise,  even  if 
he  went  into  the  concern  as  a  business  operation,  which  I 
suppose  he  did.  He  and  his  associates,  I  have  imderstood^ 
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WQfe  willing  to  hasard  each  $10)000  in  the  confident  ex* 
pectation  it  would,  as  it  did,  prove  a  good  investment. 

After  the  services  of  the  Monitor  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Window,  one  of  the  associates  with  Griswold,  was  veiy 
importunate  and  persistent  in  the  claim  that  he  and  those 
associated  with  him  should  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
building  all  that  class  of  vessels  for  the  Government. 
Whilst  treating  him  politely,  I  assured  him  his  demand 
could  not  be  complied  with;  that,  if  allowable,  they  could 
not  of  themselves  furnish  all  the  vessels  that  were  wanted. 
He  said  they  would  sublet,  and  insisted  they  were  en- 
titled to  this  privilege  as  much  as  if  they  had  procured 
a  patent.  The  claim  was  preposterous,  and  I  refused  to 
recognize  it,  but  they  were  given  contracts  for  several 
vessels. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  declared  a  few  days  since 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Griswold's  biographers 
assert,  that  he  advanced  the  money  for  building  the  Mon- 
itor, that  he  had  no  remuneration  until  after  the  fight  with 
the  Merrimac,  all  of  which  is  false.  The  work  of  building 
the  Monitor  was  paid  for  as  it  progressed.  Six  payments 
were  made  between  the  middle  of  November  and  3d  of 
March,  before  the  vessel  was  completed  and  delivered. 
The  last  and  final  payment,  save  the  reservation  which  by 
•contract  was  to  be  retained  imtil  after  a  satisfactory  test, 
was  made  before  she  left  New  York  on  her  trial  trip.  Yet 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Griswold,  knowing  the  facts,  himself  a  party, 
sat  quietly  in  his  seat  and  took  to  himself  this  false  credit 
without  one  word  of  explanation  or  any  justice  to  the  Navy 
Department.  His  biographers  have,  I  am  persuaded  by  his 
connivance,  not  only  made  the  same  statement  as  Butler, 
but  have  gone  farther  and  tried  to  ignore  the  Navy  De- 
partment, or  have  slandered  and  belied  it  by  declaring  the 
Secretary  was  opposed,  or  only  gave  a  negative  support, 
to  Mr.  Griswold  and  his  associates. 

Not  only  this;  Chaplain  Boynton,  the  historian  of  the 
Navy  during  the  Rebellion,  was  subsidized  —  I  have  no 
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doubt  —  and  induced  to  give  a  distorted  and  unjust  state- 
ment, in  which  praise  and  glory  are  given  to  Griswold  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled.  In  this  way  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter is  manufactured  for  a  party  candidate  by  injustice  to 
others. 

JiUy  27,  Monday.  In  conversation  with  Senator  Doo- 
little  yesterday,  he  informed  me  that  the  President  in- 
tended to  nominate  Alexander  Chunmings  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  He  wished  to  know  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  Cummings,  wished  me  to  see  the  Pre- 
sident, and  suggested  the  name  of  Judge  Bradley  of  Rhode 
Island. 

I  called  at  the  President's  an  hour  or  two  later  and 
among  other  matters  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
Ck)mmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Jeffries,  who  had 
earnestly  sought  the  place  and  had  the  support  of  McCul- 
loch,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  Saturday  night  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  he  would 
be  confirmed,'and  there  are  various  rumors  in  regard  to  him. 
He  is  accused  of  double-dealing,  —  of  making  promises  to 
both  parties,  —  there  is  scandal,  etc.,  etc.  I  thought  the 
President  did  not  seem  grieved  greatly  at  Jeffries'  rejec- 
tion, and  he  said  to  me  he  proposed  sending  in  the  name  of 
Cummings.  I  remarked  that  Cummings  was  a  very  par^ 
ticular  friend  of  Cameron,  and  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  his 
reliability, — particularly  where  Cameron  was  interested. 
There  had,  I  added,  also  been  rumors  and  charges  hereto- 
fore against  him,  but  as  he  has  since  passed  the  ordeal  of 
nomination  and  confirmation  to  a  responsible  office,  I  sup- 
pose those  charges  must  have  been  explained  and  dis- 
proved. 

The  President  said  he  had  heard  something  of  those 
rumors,  but  he  thought  he  could  depend  upon  CmnmingB, 
even  against  Cameron. 

This  morning,  when  at  the  Capitol  with  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  I  found  Seward  very  busy  about  appoint- 
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ments,  and  among  others,  about  Cummings,  whom  he 
indorsed  as  a  capital  man  for  the  place,  —  no  better  could 
be  found.  Witnessing  his  movements  and  hearing  his  re- 
marks, I  remembered  old  intimacies  between  Seward  and 
Cameron.  In  this  connecting  link  I  can  see  how  move- 
ments are  going  on  for  Grant  and  the  Radicals  in  quarters 
which  the  President  does  not  suspect.  Not  that  it  is  cer- 
tain Cummings  will  support  Grant.  He  likely  will  not,  but, 
in  the  position  of  Commissioner,  he  might,  if  circumstances 
lequired,  have  been  influenced  by  Seward  and  Cameron 
to  have  taken  that  course,  the  President  not  being  a  can- 
didate. 

But  few  Members  of  either  house  called  in  at  the  Pre- 
skient's  room  during  the  two  hours  we  were  there.  In  this 
iiespect,  there  was  a  strong  contrast  with  similar  occasions 
in  former  years.  The  Members  who  voted  for  impeach- 
ment were  generally  shy  and  appeared  ashamed  to  show 
themselves.  There  was,  I  thought,  conscious  meanness  and 
abasement  in  their  very  looks. 

There  was  little  to  interest  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  —  less  excitement  than  usual,  and  none  of  the 
ipreat  absorbing  constitutional  struggle,  such  as  I  have 
sometimes  seen  in  other  days.  Statesmanship  was  wanting. 
The  Members  talked  and  acted  as  if  in  a  village  caucus. 
Petty  intrigues,  tricks,  and  contrivances  to  help  the  party 
were  the  great  end  and  aim.  Instead  of  the  usual  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  to  meet  at  the  regular  session  in  December, 
Congress  took  what  they  call  a  recess  imtil  the  21st  of 
September.  This  was  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  Constitution 
and  innovate  on  the  executive  prerogative,  for  it  is  the 
Preiddent's  duty  to  convene  Congress,  if  public  necessity 
requires.  But  it  was  not  pretended  there  was  any  public 
necessity.  The  recess  was  to  prolong  the  session,  and  watch 
and  circumscribe  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his 
executive  duties.  There  being  no  cause  for  assembling, 
the  Radical  Members,  before  leaving,  knowing  that  an  extra 
session  was  unnecessary,  signed  a  paper  to  the  purport 
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that  they  would  not  convene  hi  September  unless  called 
together  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  Senator,  and  Schenck,  Repre- 
sentative. These  two  men  are  chaumen  of  the  Radical 
party  committees  of  their  respective  houses,  and  on  them 
was  conferred  the  executive  authority  of  calling  an  extra 
session  for  party  purposes.  Such  is  Radical  legislation  — 
and  Radical  government. 

July  28,  Tuesday.  Judge  Kelley  and  Stevens  of  New 
EEampshire,  two  of  a  conunittee  who  had  visited  the  Phit 
adelphia  Navy  Yard  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  tools  by 
the  Engineering  Biu'eau,  called  on  me  to  make  statements 
and  exhibit  portions  of  testimony  which  they  had  taken. 
Stevens  made  a  few  brief  remarks  and  left.  Ferry,  the 
other  committeeman,  did  not  attend.  Their  investigation 
had  of  course  been  ex  parte,  and  their  showing  against 
Teller  certainly  requires  explanation.  But  the  committee 
had  come  to  no  result,  —  made  no  specific  charges,  —  had 
a  rambling  talk  of  matters  in  which  Judge  K.  manifested 
a  degree  of  warm  partisanship.  After  listening  to  him  over 
two  hours,  I  requested  him  to  let  me  have  the  report  when 
made,  or,  if  he  could  present  the  points,  charges,  specificar 
tions,  in  a  form  so  that  I  could  call  for  an  explanation  from 
Engineer  Teller  and  others,  I  would  demand  it. 

When  I  went  to  the  Cabinet-meeting  this  noon,  I  foimd 
Seward  and  General  Banks  with  the  President.  I  seemed  to 
have  interrupted  them,  not  unexi)ectedly  to  the  President, 
who  said,  ''Well,  here  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
you  [General  B.]  and  the  Secretary  of  State  can  come  to 
an  understanding  with  him."  I  inquired  the  subject- 
matter.  General  Banks  said  his  object  was  to  get  me  to 
conform  to  the  law  in  navy  yard  appointments;  that  I  did 
not  obey  the  present  law,  nor  the  law  of  last  year.  I  asked 
in  what  particular.  He  said  I  appointed  master  mechanics 
from  the  Navy,  —  that  Navy  officers  filled  the  places,  and 
not  civilians  who  understood  the  trades.  I  replied  that 
he  in  the  House  and  General  Wilson  in  the  Senate  had  each 
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of  them  publicly  made  that  statement,  but  it  was  not  true; 
that  no  o£Scers  ^oept  sail-makers  were  master  mechanics 
in  any  of  the  yards.  He  said  boatswains  were  employed  as 
masters.  ''But/'  I  added,  ''boatswains  are  not  mechanics, 
sail-makers  are,  and  the  last  year's  law,  enacted  for  party 
ends,  not  the  public  service,  did  not  embrace  master  la- 
borers." He  insisted  that  no  civilians  were  masters,  but 
that  naval  o£Scers  were.  I  defied  him  to  name  one.  He 
said  he  had  no  details,  but  he  understood  there  was  not 
a  single  civilian  in  place.  I  told  him  there  were  no  others 
except  sail-makers  and  boatswains;  that  since  the  War 
we  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dismissed  masters  in 
Cffder  to  save  expense  and  retained  only  foremen,  the  gangs 
bang  so  much  reduced.  It  was  a  matter  of  economy. 

Driven  from  this  i>oint,  he  asked  if  there  could  not  be 
a  change  of  Naval  Constructor  at  Charlestown.  I  told  him 
it  might  be  done  if  there  was  sufficient  reason,  but  Mr. 
Hart  had  commenced  work  which  was  unfinished,  and  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  take  him  away  and  substitute 
another  without  cause.  With  this  we  parted. 

Mr.  Seward  read  a  int)clamation  which  he  had  prepared 
pursuant  to  act  and  directions  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
what  they  call  the  Fourteenth  Constitutional  Amendment. 
I  passed  some  criticism,  or  rather  took  some  exceptions. 
Thought  he  was  too  compliant,  identified  himself  too 
much  with  the  proceeding,  and  did  not  make  his  work 
appear  as  if  the  act  of  Congress.  The  President  fell  in  with 
my  suggestions,  and  Mr.  Evarts  proposed  one  or  two  verbal 
changes  to  carry  out  my  views.  They  did  not  come  up  to 
my  ideas.  Seward,  however,  was  annoyed  even  with  them. 
Said  it  was  hard  business  for  him  at  best,  and  he  thought 
he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got  to  sign.  I  re- 
marked that  was  true,  and  was  glad  it  did  not  devolve  on 
me  to  put  my  name  to  such  a  paper;  that  I  would  not  do 
it  in  that  form. 

July  29,  Wednesday.  General  Banks  again  called,  with 
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Mr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Naval  (Com- 
mittee. Banks  had  quoted  hun  yesterday  at  the  Presid- 
ent's. Said  Stewart  told  him,  when  he  (B.)  introduced  the 
amendment  concerning  navy  yards,  that  I  would  pay  it  no 
attention.  Stewart  said  it  was  a  mistake,  —  he  had  not 
stated  the  case  so  strong.  Banks  changed  his  ground 
somewhat.  He  had  found  himself  at  fault;  admitted  that 
the  masters  were  civilians,  but  imder  naval  officers.  I  told 
him  that  was  true.  The  commandant  of  the  yard,  who  had 
general  supervision  and  the  administration  of  the  yard, 
was  by  law  a  naval  officer.  So  were  the  constructor  and 
the  chief  engineer.  He  said  the  commodore  who  commanded 
the  Charlestown  Yard  was  of  no  accoiuit;  that  he  merely 
opened  and  closed  the  gates,  and  lit  the  gas,  —  nothing 
else;  that  he  was  afraid  of  Hart,  etc.,  etc.  I  told  him 
John  Rodgers  had  been  esteemed  a  man  of  coiuage,  phys- 
ical and  moral.  He  claimed  that  the  law  required  me  to 
appoint  masters  of  the  several  trades.  X  asked  him  to  show 
me  the  law,  and  he  pointed  to  the  provision  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  just  passed.  I  denied  that  the  provision  estab- 
lished masters,  —  it  merely  required  that  masters  should 
be  civilians  and  not  naval  officers.  I  admitted  I  had  not 
much  regard  for  such  legislation.  Congress  has  noauthor- 
ity  to  say  what  class  of  persons  shall  be  appointed,  and  what 
class  excluded  from  office.  The  Executive,  not  Congress, 
makes  and  is  responsible  for  appointments. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  do  not  mean  to  obey  the  law.'* 
I  claimed  he  had  no  authority  for  that  remark;  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  detach  both  the  boatswains  and  sail- 
makers;  that  under  the  reorganization  of  the  yards  we 
needed  no  master  laborers,  nor  was  a  master  sail-maker 
necessary  imder  the  reductions. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  mean  to  evade  the  law  by  ap- 
pointing no  masters."  "That,"  said  I,  "is  not  correct. 
We  have,  and  probably  shall  continue  to  have,  some 
masters  of  large  gangs;  but  masters  are  not  required  for 
most  of  the  trades;  foremen  and  quarter-m^i  will  be  suf* 
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ficient."  ''That/^  said  he,  ''is  not  the  law."  I  asked  what 
was  the  law.  He  pointed  to  the  provision  already  mentioned. 
"That,"  said  I,  "merely  requires  me  when  masters  are 
appointed  to  select  civilians,  not  naval  officers.  Some  of 
the  trades  have  but  five,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  men.  No 
masters  are  required  in  those  cases.  It  would  be  a  useless 
expense  to  have  masters  when  not  wanted."  This  he 
admitted,  and  wanted  to  know  how  many  men  required 
a  master.  I  said  none  were  really  necessary  at  this  time, 
but  some  may  be  convenient.  He  still  insisted  that  I  was 
obliged  to  appoint  masters  for  each  of  the  several  trades 
aAd  wished  me  to  give  him  a  line  to  the  Attorney-General 
lor  an  opinion.  This  I  declined.  Told  him  I  imderstood  the 
law  without  making  an  inquiry  in  any  quarter.  He  still 
jpressed  me  for  a  letter,  and  I  still  declined,  but  told  him  he 
eould,  if  he  wished,  converse  with  the  Attorney-General. 

He  said  he  had  seen  that  gentleman  already,  but  he  de- 
clined to  give  an  opinion  without  a  written  request  from 
^me,  and  he  (Banks)  now  asked  it  of  me.  The  request  was 
almost  in  the  nature  of  a  demand.  I,  however,  continued 
tp  refuse,  but  told  him  I  had  no  objection  to  conversing 
vnith  the  Attorney-General  when  I  saw  him. 

He  left  in  ill  temper.  Said  he  should  remain  in  Washing;- 
ton  until  he  accomplished  his  object. 

^  Jvly  30,  Thursday.  General  Banks  called  again  to-day. 
Said  in  reply  to  the  usual  complimentary  inquiry  as  to  his 
jbiealth  that  he  was  weary.  Wanted  to  get  away,  but  could 
not  until  there  was  some  understanding  in  regard  to  navy 
yard  appointments,  but  he  now  wished  specially  to  know 
whether  there  was  to  be  a  change  of  Naval  Ccmstructor. 
He  wanted  Hart  to  be  sent  to  some  other  yard,  and 
Hanscom  ordered  to  Charlestown.  I  required  some  cause 
for  detaching  Hart,  who  is  discharging  duties  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily,  without  complaint  from  any  one  but 
him,  and  he  did  not  pretend  that  Hart  was  delinquent  as 
a  Qonstructor.   [I  said]  that,  as  regards  Hanscom,  he  had 
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been  recently  sent  to  Portsmouth  and  I  did  not  propose  to 
disturb  him.  ''Then  send  some  other  man/'  said  he,  "for 
Hart  is  a  coarse,  vulgar  fellow,  a  tyrant,  controls  the 
yard,  is  insolent  and  incompetent/'  I  questioned  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  analysis;  admitted  that  I  thought  Hart  was 
sometimes  arbitrary  and  positive,  but  told  him  I  intended 
in  a  few  days  to  visit  the  Charlestown  Yard  and  would 
then  make  personal  inquiry. 

July  31,  Friday.  Seward  and  Evarts  are  absent  from 
Cabinet-meeting.  Himter,  who  was  there  for  Seward, 
said  the  Spanish  Minister  was  very  uneasy  about  the 
Oneota  and  Catawba,  fearing  they  would  be  permitted  to 
leave  New  Orleans. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  statement  from  nine  Georgi- 
ans who  claim  to  have  been  illegally  arrested,  imprison^, 
and  cruelly  treated.  Schofield  said  the  statement  was  un- 
true, a  pack  of  lies;  that  his  brother  had  been  sent  down 
there  to  examine  the  subject,  and  he  reported  that  the 
whole  story  was  untrue. 

Browning  said  he  hoped  it  was  imtrue,  for,  as  de- 
scribed, it  was  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government,  he  thougiht, 
required  it  should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  disproved,  if 
it  was  really  untrue. 

I  questioned  whether  it  was  an  entire  fabrication.  There 
might  be  some  exaggeration,  —  probably  was,  —  but  that 
these  Georgians  had  been  arrested  illegally,  carried  to  a 
distant  prison,  were  closely  confined,  etc.,  could  hardly  be 
questioned. 

Schofield  admitted  he  had  not  seen  the  statement,  but 
there  had  been  so  many  false  reports,  and  his  brother  was 
so  convinced  of  it,  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  anything  he 
heard.  Besides,  the  state  of  society  was  such  there  that 
strong  measures  were  necessary. 

The  President  produced  the  Intelligencer,  and  the  state- 
ment was  read.  It  seemed  to  stagger  Schofield,  who,  how- 
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ever,  still  quoted  his  brother  and  cited  the  condition  of  the 
South.  All,  however,  were  emphatic  against  the  extraor- 
dinary proceedings,  and  thought  there  should  be  a  thorough 
investigation,  —  except  Randall,  who  said  nothing. 

Schofield  produced  a  correspondence  between  Meade 
and  Grant.  Georgia  having  been  reconstructed,  Meade 
finds  himself  powerless,  and  wants  instructions.  Schofield 
thougiht  the  President  should  delegate  authority  to  Meade 
to  respond  with  his  command  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 

I  objected  and  hoped  the  Plresident  wotdd  not  interfere 
4mtil  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  was  exhausted 
and  application  was  duly  and  properly  made. 


LXII 

A  Tour  of  Inspection  of  the  Navy  Yaids  —  Talk  of  an  Extra  Searion  of 
Congress  —  The  RaUroads  and  Congress  —  Sanford  E.  Church  and 
Dean  Richmond  (the  younger)  on  a  Political  Mission  from  New  Yak — 
The  Power  of  State  Sheriffs  to  call  on  Army  OfiSoers  for  Assistance  — 
Death  of  Thomas  H.  Seymour  —  His  Career  and  the  Part  played  in  it  by 
Mr.  Welles  —  Radical  Gains  in  the  Maine  Election  —  The  "Alexan- 
drine Chain'' —  Senator  Morgan  and  Representative  Schenck  issue  a 
Call  for  Congress  to  reassemble  —  Congress  meets  and  adjouma  — 
General  John  A.  Dix's  Anti-Seymour  Letter — His  Character  and  Polit- 
ical Views  —  Marriage  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln  —  The  Pacific  Railroad. 

August  27.  I  have  been  absent  a  few  weeks  inspecting 
the  several  navy  yards  and  stations.  Our  yard  boat,  the 
Tallapoosa,  having  freight  to  interchange  with  the  different 
navy  yards,  I  improved  the  opportunity  of  going  in  her. 
Doctor  H.  and  others  advised  it,  and  the  rest,  change, 
etc.,  I  was  satisfied  would  be  of  benefit.  Comnxodore  Jen- 
kins, Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Admiral  Radford, 
and  others  went  with  me.  I  had  expected  Admiral  Smith 
to  be  of  the  party,  but  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  earlier.  Doctor  Horwitz  and  Mr. 
Bridge,  of  the  Medical  and  of  the  Provision  and  Clothing 
Bureaus,  were  expected  to  join  us.  Mr.  Bridge  met  us  at 
Portsmouth  and  returned  with  us. 

The  trip  was,  throughout,  pleasant.  Senator  Grimes 
came  on  board  at  Rye  Beach,  and  we  made  an  exclusion 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  as  far  as  Mount  Desert.  The  weather 
was  cool  and  bracing.  Much  of  the  time  we  wore  over- 
coats. The  passage  among  the  islands  was  delightful.  Off 
Rockland  and  its  vicinity  we  fell  in  with  the  mackerel- 
fishing  fleet  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  vessels.  At 
Portsmouth  we  witnessed  the  launching  of  the  new  sloop 
Alaska.  The  Kenosha  was  laimched  at  Brooklyn,  but  an 
accident  to  our  boiler  detained  us  from  it. 

The  several  navy  yards  were  in  good  condition.    But 
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little  work  is  being  done  at  any  of  the  yards.  There  was, 
however,  something  to  be  looked  after.  I  have  not  visited 
the  yards  since  1863,  and  as  I  shaD  soon  yield  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  them 
this  last  inspection  before  making  my  final  report. 

We  returned  safe  and  well  on  Monday  last.  Little  of 
striking  interest  has  occurred  during  our  absence.  I  find 
on  my  return  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
absent,  and  there  will  be,  for  a  month  or  more,  some  ab- 
sentees. I  am  anxious  to  visit  Connecticut  for  a  day  or 
two  in  September,  but  Mr.  Faxon  left  to-day  and  will  be 
gone  probably  for  a  month. 

There  is  a  contrariety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  The  decision  is  not  with  the  legally 
constituted  Executive,  who  is  responsible,  but  with  an 
irresponsible  partisan  committee.  The  impression  among 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  is  that  there  will  be  no  extra 
session.  None  is  necessary.  My  opinion  has  been  that,  as 
the  question  is  one  of  party  expediency.  Congress  would 
probably  be  convened. 

I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  affiurs.  There  are  ominous 
prospects  connected  with  the  election.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Radicals  intend  to  secure  the  next  President  by  fraud- 
ulent means  if  others  cannot  prevail.  In  fact,  all  their 
Reconstruction  schemes  have  had  that  end  in  view.  The 
Democrats  seem  determined  not  to  be  defrauded,  nor  to 
submit  to  outrages. 

If  Congress  convenes  in  extra  session,  it  will  be  with  a 
design  to  resort  to  extreme  and  illegal  measures  to  over- 
power a  legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion.  An  un- 
checked partisan  body  like  the  present  fragmentary  Con- 
gress, composed  in  part  of  usurping  carpet-baggers,  will,  in 
the  heat  and  fury  of  an  excited  national  party  contest,  be 
a  wild,  unscrupulous  set,  restrained  by  no  constitutional 
barriers,  or  any  principle  of  legal  or  moral  right.  There 
is  no  statesmanship  or  political  wisdom  in  either  branch, 
but  there  is  much  that  is  vicious  and  wicked. 
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At  the  Cabinetrmeetmg  to-day,  Seward  read  a  letter 
from  the  late  Mexican  Minister,  Romero,  stating  he  would 
meet  Seward  at  Vera  Crus  and  escort  him  to  Mexico,  etc., 
etc.  Seward  is  alarmed  for  the  future,  and  intends  to 
escape  from  any  participation  in  the  approaching  election. 

He  read  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Sherman  of  Utica,  stating 
that  Roscoe  Conkling  had  recommended  him,  Sherman, 
for  Collector.  Seward  indorsed  the  nomination  and 
wanted  Sherman  appointed.  It  woiild  gratify  Conkling. 
I  doubted  its  expediency  without  farther  advice,  but  Sew- 
ard was  persistent.  McCulloch  is  inclined  to  make  the 
appointment  on  Seward's  assurance.  I  have  no  faith  in  it. 

On  the  subject  of  alleged  disturbances  South,  Schofield 
said  they  seem  altogether  exaggerated;  that  in  Virginia 
there  was  now  less  crime  than  in  Massachusetts. 

September  1,  Tuesday.  The  subject  of  selling  a  gunboat 
to  an  agent  of  the  Haytian  Government  was  brought  for- 
ward. In  a  recent  sale  of  vessels  at  Portsmouth,  the  Mara- 
tanza  was  bid  o£f  by  a  person  who  avers  that  he  bought  it 
for  Hayti.  I  assumed  that  my  duty  was  ended  when  the 
vessel  was  sold  and  we  had  the  pay.  Whether  the  State 
or  Treasury  Departments  would  object  to  granting  him  or 
others  a  clearance  were  matters  not  for  me  to  determine. 
My  views  were  approved  in  Cabinet,  and  Seward  said  no 
one  could  object,  or  would  be  heard  in  opposition,  to  a  sale 
to  the  Haytian  Government ;  a  sale  to  the  rebels  wotdd  be 
another  thing  and  might  raise  a  question. 

Seward  expressed  great  desire  to  go  to  the  Rocky 
Moimtains.  Urges  the  President  to  make  the  trip  with 
him.  I  judge  there  has  been  previous  conversation  on  the 
subject.  The  President  gave  no  definite  answer.  Said  he 
was  embarrassed  as  to  any  movement  by  the  proposed 
session  of  Congress  which  Morgan  and  Schenck  might 
convene.  He  could  go  nowhere  till  that  was  decided. 
Seward  said  if  they  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
would  be  decisive.    The  Radicals  would  not  come  here 
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while  he  was  away.  When  about  breaking  up,  Seward 
again  asked  the  President  if  he  should  make  arrangements 
for  the  trip  West.  The  Plesident  said  he  would  give  no 
final  answer  to-day. 

The  subject  of  syn^Mkthy  and  aid  for  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Crete  was  mentioned,  and  some  other  matters  were  in* 
troduced  relating  to  the  Turks.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Morris,  our  Minister  to  Constantinople,  was  discussed. 
I  expr^sed  doubts  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  Morris, 
Seward  says  he  has  improved,  and  has  modified  and 
changed  his  opinions.  Seward  said  ev^y  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  were  against  the  Turks.  I  told 
him  he  would  please  except  the  Navy  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  lS:^ident  said  no  nation  had  been  more 
friendly  and  true  to  us  during  our  difficulties  than  the  Turks, 
and  instead  of  interfering  against  them  in  their  trials,  we 
had  better  turn  our  attention  to  our  own  affairs  and  get 
our  own  people  reconciled.  Schofield  fully  assented  to  this; 
thought  we  had  better  attend  to  the  affairs  of  our  own 
tiousehold.  Seward  concurred,  but  said  our  consul  at 
Candia  was  a  troublesome  man  and  was  in  the  interest  or 
feeling  of  the  missionaries,  who,  as  usual,  were  mischievous 
in  the  matter.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  general  that  the 
consul  had  better  give  way. 

The  Indian  troubles  and  the  plunderii^  schemes  of  the 
Pacific  and  other  Western  railroads  were  considered. 
There  has  been  wild  and  wicked  legislation  by  Congress. 
Members  are  corrupt  and  dissolute.  McCuUoch  says  the 
ring  of  railroad  men  had  monopolized  that  great  interest 
and  is  controlling  Congress. 

I  mentioned  a  fact  concerning  Oakes  Ames,  Represent- 
ative from  Massachusetts,  communicated  to  me  by  Pay- 
master Bridge,  who  says  the  half -^yearly  dividend  of  Ames, 
paid  a  short  time  ago,  was  $81,000  on  the  Sioux  City  & 
Omaha  road.  This  was  just  sixty  per  cent  on  his  stock. 
I  asked  Bridge  how  he  knew  the  fact.  He  tells  me  he  got  it 
from  his  nephew,  who  is  president  of  the  road.  McCuUoch 
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says  he  doubts  whether  Ames  ever  paid  a  dollar  for  his 
Omaha  stock,  but  that  his  interest  in  that  road  is  a  trifle 
comparedwith  his  interest  in  the  Pacific.  This  man,  worth 
millions,  takes  the  position  of  Bepres^itative — sed^  and 
gets  it  —  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  private  inter- 
est. 

September  2,  Wedneeday.  I  asked  the  President  to-day 
if  he  had  really  any  intention  of  going  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  said  he  had  not.  I  said  that  he  would,  in  my 
opinion,  do  well  to  take  a  respite,  if  only  for  ten  days;  that 
I  would  recommend  him  to  visit  Tennessee,  and,  in  doing 
so,  go  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  Cabinet,  especially 
not  by  Mr.  Seward;  that  Mr.  S^  was  desirous  of  taking 
him  somewhere,  but  it  would  be  wellfor  both  that  heshould 
make  one  trip  alone.  The  President  smiled;  said  he 
thought  so,  too;  that  he  certainly  shotdd  not  go  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  never  had  thought  of  it  for  a  momeit 
seriously.  C!ongress  would  probably  prevent  his  going  any- 
where. Morgan  and  Schenck,  under  Radical  usurpation, 
were  in  this  respect  the  Executive  and  directed  the  actions 
of  the  Government. 

September  3,  Thursday.  The  President  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  German  Schtitzenfest  this  p.m.  Although 
wholly  unprepared  and  the  weather  unpromising,  I  went. 
It  is  the  first  of  these  festivals  I  ever  attended.  We  were 
received  with  g^t  good  wiU  and  respect  by  the  managers, 
escorted  to  various  points,  and  taken  through  the  groimds 
when  the  rain  did  not  prevent.  The  President  tried  a  shot, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  association.  We  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  managing  directors  and  hospitably 
entertained  throughout.  There  was  much  good  feeling  and 
fellowship  and  everything  was  orderly. 

These  associations  are  becoming  nimierous  and  popular 
over  the  country.  They  are  of  German  origin,  and  the 
associations  are  composed  chiefly  6f  Germans  or  those  of 
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German  descent,  but  others  largely  participate.  I  did  not, 
however,  observe  any  of  our  Irish  brethren  on  the  ground. 

September  4,  Friday.  Sanford  E.  Church  of  New  York 
called  on  me  and  desired,  after  a  little  conversation  on 
political  matters,  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the  Presid- 
ent, with  whom  he  wished  an  interview.  He  is  of  the  Silas 
Wright  school  of  politics  and  has,  personally,  something 
of  the  manner  of  Governor  Wright.  Our  views  and  opin- 
ions corresponded  on  men  and  affairs  generally. 

The  President  received  him  kindly,  and  after  a  brief 
conversation  appointed  to-morrow  at  10  a.m.  for  a  meeting, 
lids  being  Cabinet  day,  and  an  hour  having  been  assigned 
for  the  reception  of  the  Austrian  Minister,  he  would  be 
occupied  with  these  and  other  matters. 

S[eward]  read  a  multitude  of  dispatches  to  Van  Valken- 
burg  at  Japan  and  one  or  two  from  him.  They  were  not 
very  edifying,  although  S.  seemed  to  consider  them  so. 
His  oral  efforts  to  enlighten  us  were  not  very  successful, 
although  he  had  some  of  the  strange  names  of  the  daimios, 
etc.,  by  heart. 

He  also  read  a  long  dispatch  to  Webb  at  Rio  in  relation 
to  his  course  and  that  of  Washburn  in  demanding  as  a  right 
that  the  steamer  Wasp  might  run  the  blockade.  I  respect- 
fully differed  from  some  of  his  positions;  told  him  I  was 
^ad  Washburn  was  coming  home,  although  we  now  had 
too  many  of  the  family  on  hand,  and  I  wished  Webb  was 
returning  also.  Told  him  and  the  Cabinet  that  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  sending  a  Minister  to  Paraguay,  where  there 
is  not  a  single  American  resident,  nor  had  they  a  Minister 
here.  Seward  repeated  a  remark  heretofore  made,  that 
the  mission  disposed  of  one  of  the  troublesome  family  of 
Washburn,  who  are  now  all  provided  for. 

McCuUoch  made  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  payments 
in  coin  to  the  Navy  and  others.  He  also  asked  for  informa- 
tion about  moneys  which,  to  a  considerable  amount,  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Pomeroy  several  years 
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ainee  for  the  deportation  of  negroes.  Seward  said  he  r^ 
lliembered  all  about  it,  and  went  into  something  of  a  nanra- 
tive  of  a  black  colony  sent  to  Cow  Island,^  most  of  whom 
diedand  the  remainder  returned  in  disgust.  I  told  him  he 
had  only  related  the  latter  part  of  the  movement;  that  the 
first  was  a  scheme  to  send  o£f  the  negroes  to  Chiriquii  in 
which  Thompson  first  and  Pomeroy  subsequently  figured. 
The  subject  was  new  to  most,  or  aU,  of  the  others.  Seward, 
in  expatiating  upon  it,  magnified  his  own  doings.  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  took  an  active,  or  very  active,  part  for 
it,  but  I  am  confident  he  took  no  part  against  it.  In  the 
early  stages,  when  there  was  a  speculating  sch^cne  to  mine 
coal  by  negroes,  I  had  to  resist,  but  good  old  Mr.  Bates  was 
heartily  with  me,  though  an  advocate  for  deportation  of 
the  negro.  Then  they  were  going  to  mine  coal  for  the 
Navy,  and  buy  Thompson's  grant  from  Central  America, 
etc.,  which  was  finally  checked  when  on  the  point  of  con* 
summation  by  a  protest  from  the  Minister,  who  daiied 
the  legality  of  the  Thompson  title.  ^ 

I  observed  that  Seward  cared  to  say  little  or  nothing  of 
those  transactions,  and  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  attempted 
to  belittle  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  he  said,  knew  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  of  public  affairs  except  what  related  to  army 
movements.  In  this  he  does  injustice  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
better  understood  things  generally  than  Mr.  Seward. 
Seward  himself  was  constantly  dipping  into  questions 
which  he  did  not  understand,  —  would  get  a  slight  super- 
ficial idea  and  nothing  beyond.  Much  of  this  he  obtained 
by  hanging  on  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  pressing  him  to  make 
inquiries. 

Seward's  blimders  as  regards  the  blockade,  his  ignorance 
of  admiralty  law  and  of  some  of  the  most  essential  duties 
of  a  first  minister,  were  unfortunate  for  the  Administra-    ^ 
tion  and  the  country.   Yet  his  readiness,  his  suppleness, 

^  lie  &  Vache,  Hayti.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Tuckerman  gives  an  account  of  this 
unfortunate  venture  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  October,  1886. 
*  See  Volume  i,  pages  123,  150-52. 
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and  his  superficial  knowledge  answered  a  purpose.  I  see 
his  object  in  these  derogatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  he  has  made  in  my  presence  on  one  or  two  occasions 
that  I  remember,  and  how  often  on  other  occasions  I  know 
not.  His  purpose  is  to  cast  off  his  blunders  and  mistakes 
on  the  dead  President,  to  whom  he  meant  to  impute  all  the 
faults  of  the  State  Department. 

I  spoke  of  releasing  the  Oneota  and  Catawba,  also  the 
relief  of  the  Glasgow,  both  of  which  were  to  have  been  at- 
tended to  some  weeks  since.  He  was  unprepared  and  had 
evidently  forgotten  them  for  the  time,  but  said  he  would 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

September  5 f  Saturday.  Mr.  Church  informed  me  this  p.h. 
that  he  had  had  a  very  agreeable  and  satisfactory  inter- 
view with  the  President,  and  is  to  see  him  again  to-morrow 
at  1  P.M.,  and  will  call  after  that  at  my  house  with  young 
Mr.  Richmond. 

September  7,  Monday.  Mr.  Church  came  to  see  me  jres- 
terday.  Spent  over  an  hour  with  me.  Yoimg  Dean  Rich- 
mond was  with  him.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to  bring  the 
Administration  into  the  support  of  Seymour  and  Blair. 
Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  The 
leading  Democrats  of  New  York  have  not  been  cordial  or 
really  friendly  to  the  President,  but,  while  accepting  his 
principles,  they  for  selfish  schemes  preferred  to  be  separ- 
ated from  him. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Church  I  could  make  reasonable  allowance 
for  this  distrust,  because  the  President  had  continued  their 
old  opponent  Mr.  Seward  in  his  confidence.  He  at  once 
eagerly  and  earnestly  responded;  asked  how  they  could 
be  in  harmony  with  one  who  had  no  sympathy  or  principle 
with  them.  Church  is,  however,  very  cautious  in  what  he 
says.  He  is  here  on  a  mission,  somewhat  diplomatic,  and 
an  observer  and  a  witness  more  than  a  commimicative 
qpeaker.  He  has  again  called;  has  seen  McCulloch  and  is 
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oonfident  all  will  go  welL  I  am  not  sanguine,  nor  does  he 
express  himself  confidently,  but  has  stronger  hopes  than 
I  can  yet  command.  The  New-Yorkers  have  over*man- 
aged,  —  a  mistake  of  their  party  leaders  for  years.  They 
have  talked  and  still  talk  of  and  make  the  financial  question 
prominent,  but  Reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  involving 
the  structure  and  character  of  the  government,  is  more 
important  than  even  that.  The  New-Yorkers  have  tried  to 
meike  this  secondary,  but  that  question  should  strengthen 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  at  issue  with  the  Radicals  on  Recon- 
Btruction.  This  was  before  the  nomination,  and,  having 
got  the  financial  issue  prominent,  they  continue  it.  So  with 
Pendleton,  who  takes  anti-Democratic  groimd.  They  are 
talking  of  the  two  currencies  and  in  which  of  them  the 
bonds  shall  be  paid;  but  they  should  all  go  to  work  and  let 
us  have  but  one  currency.  There  shotdd  be  no  unredeem- 
able paper. 

The  course  and  speeches  of  Pendleton  make  it  clear  that 
he  is  a  disappointed  and  intriguing  man,  and  that  he  does 
not  take  his  disappointment  kindly.  His  speeches,  except 
in  ability,  are  like  Webster's  when  he  and  Clay  were 
competitors  and  Clay  became  the  candidate. 

September  8,  Tuesday.  Seward  had  more  of  the  Japanese 
matters.  No  one  said  a  word  but  myself.  As  usual,  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  combining  with  the 
Western  Powers,  though  perhaps  we  had  now  become  so 
much  committed  and  involved  that  there  was  no  ready 
way  of  extricating  ourselves.  In  relation  to  the  religious 
question,  I  trusted  we  were  not  to  become  propagandists. 

Schofield  read  a  general  order  of  General  Buchanan, 
telling  the  officers  under  him  that  they  must  obey  the 
order  of  the  sheriff  when  he  calls  out  the  posse  comitatus 
and  they  cannot  quiet  disturbances.  I  excepted  most 
decidedly  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  so  did  Randall.  Schofield 
said  Attorney-General  Evarts  had  so  laid  down  the  law. 
Seward  defended  the  principle,  or  rather  the  order,  and 
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gaid  Randall  and  myself  ou^t  to  inform  ourselves  of 
Evarts'  opinion,  that  the  subject  had  been  elaborately 
discussed  when  we  were  absent.  I  replied  that  I  had 
opinions  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  long  since  formed, 
principles  in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  differing  from  him  and  Mr. 
Evarts.  I  asked  if  a  military  officer  of  the  United  States 
[became]  a  State  officer  when  the  President  had,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  State,  by  its  legislature,  or  by  the  Grovemor 
when  the  l^islature  was  not  in  session,  issued  his  proclam- 
ation. Seward  replied  yes.  Both  he  and  Schofield  cited 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  I  said  that  law  was  not  high  au-  ^ 
thority  with  me,  but  in  that  matter  a  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
if  I  remembered  rightly,  was  the  officer,  not  the  State 
sheriff.  They  both  said  that  law  and  the  principle  were 
coming  back  to  torment  the  inventors.  I  replied  I  had  no 
wish  to  torment  any  one,  —  certainly  no  one  for  his  folly. 
.  In  this  instance,  the  order  and  action  under  it  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  good  effect,  for  the  very  presence  of  troops 
will,  perhaps,  prevent  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Seward  and  Evarts  is  erroneous,  and  the  order 
wrong. 

September  9,  Wednesday.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Seymour  * 
died  last  week  and  was  buried  on  Monday,  the  7th,  with 
great  parade.  He  was  sixty  years  old  and  had  great  pop- 
ularity; was  genial,  affectionate,  of  pleasant  manners  and 
kindly  natiu:e.  The  papers  eulogize  him  highly,  and  the 
crowd  which  attended  his  fimeral  attest  the  estimation  or 
love  for  him  that  prevailed.  The  expectation  that  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  particularly  Horatio  Seymour,  would 
be  present  sweUed  the  crowd  to  some  extent. 

The  eulogies  contain  some  errors  of  Jact,  and  award 
him  qualities  which  he  never  possessed.  He  is  represented 
as  a  distinguished  lawyer,  as  having  acquired'a  competence 

^  Governor  of  Ck>nnecticut,  1850-53,  then  for  four  years  Miniater  to 
Buflsia.  He  waB"a  Peace  Democrat  dttiing  the  War. 
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in  his  profession;  whereas,  though  admitted  to  the  bar, 
it  was  by  courtesy^  not  that  he  had  legal  knowledge  or 
acquirements;  he  never  had  a  case  or  managed  one,  or  made 
a  plea  in  any  court,  save  perhaps  that  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace*  As  to  earning  a  competence,  he  never  earned  five 
dollars  in  any  court*  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinguished 
and  successful  editor.  He  undertook  to  edit  a  paper  und^ 
very  favorable  circmnstances,  and  utterly  failed,  and  was 
dismissed  by  his  publishers  and  friends  in  a  few  months. 

His  military  zeal  and  efforts  are  highly  lauded,  and  not 
without  some  desert*  Instead  of  seeking  service  in  the 
Mexican  War,  as  stated,  I  procxu^  his  commission  for 
him,  unsolicited  by  himself,  and  he  accepted  it  with  some 
reluctance.  I  knew  he  was  poor  and  desponding,  and  that 
he  had  a  fondness  for  military  parade  and  show.  He  was 
educated  at  Captain  Partridge's  Military  School,  and  we 
encouraged  him  to  drill,  for  a  compensation,  several  mili- 
tary volunteer  companies,  —  as  much  to  help  him  as  the 
companies.  When  the  New  England  regiment  was  raised 
for  the  Mexican  War,  I,  then  being  in  Washington,  and 
the  only.man  from  our  State  of  any  position  or  influence, 
saw  Governor  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  insisted 
that  one  of  the  field  offices  of  that  regiment  should  be 
g^ven  to  Connecticut.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  the 
demand,  but  he  had  committed  himself  in  some  degree  to 
a  gentleman  in  Maine,  and  no  candidate  had  come  for- 
ward or  been  presented  from  Connecticut.  He  asked  if 
I  was  prepared  to  name  a  man.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  telegraphs,  and  communication  by  mail  was  slow.  The 
regiment  was  being  made  up.  I  gave  him  the  name  of 
T.  H.  Sejonour  on  my  own  responsibility  and  wrote  A.  E. 
Burr  and  General  J.  T.  Pratt  that  they  must  compel  him 
to  accept.  It  was  a  responsibility  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
me,  for,  had  he  never  returned,  his  death  would  have  been 
charged  upon  me. 

Seymour  did  not,  at  the  time,  thank  me,  or  make  any 
acknowledgment,  and  I  had  no  word  or  line  from  him  until 
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after  his  arrival  at  Vera  Cms.  Some  years  later,  in  1852 
I  believe,  he,  in  a  public  speech  in  Hartford,  when  he  had 
been  praised  for  his  military  services,  declared  his  indebt- 
edness to  me  for  his  military  position.  The  Hcertford  Times 
published,  on  the  day  of  it,  a  notice  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  1833  I  was  nominated  for  Congress.  Seymour  was 
then  editor  of  the  Jefferaanian  and  had  expected  his  father 
wotdd  be  nominated  Secretary  of  the  State,  for  which  he 
had  been  many  years  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  But  it 
was  thought  best  by  the  nominating  convention  to  have 
an  entire  new  ticket.  N.  A.  Phelps^  was  the  active  man  in 
effecting  this  change.  Seymour,  in  his  anger  because  his 
father  was  not  nominated,  immediately  and  violently  op- 
posed my  election,  and  in  connection  with  others,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  N.  A.  Phelps,  defeated  the  ticket. 

When  all  was  over,  Seymour  became  aware  of  his  error, 
—  saw  that  he  had  been  made  a  dupe  by  Phelps,  and  that 
he  had  done  me  injustice.  This  he  ever  after  tried  to  re- 
trieve and  stood  firmly  by  me  in  subsequent  party  and 
personal  conflicts.  In  1835 1  procured  him  to  be  appointed 
judge  of  probate.  I  had  a  controlling  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature, of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  the  legislature  then 
elected  those  judges.  I  was  the  same  year  elected  Comp- 
troller over  Elisha  Phelps,  the  uncle  of  N.  A.  Phelps.  The 
candidate  for  judge  of  probate  was  Isaac  Perkins.  Both 
he  and  E.  Phelps  had  two  years  previously  been  incumbents 
of  the  two  offices ;  both  had  been  in  the  combination  against 
me  in  1833  and  instigated  and  misled  Seymour. 

I  was  glad  of  an  opportimity  to  punish  them  and  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  Seymour's  head,  and  succeeded.  He  felt 
and  appreciated  my  kindness,  and  thou^  we  have  since 
differed  widely,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  did  aught 
against  me  personally.  I  have  seen  little  of  him,  though 
always  friendly,  for  the  last  fifteen  years.    When  he  re- 

^  Noah  Amherst  Phelps,  who  was  himself  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Ck>miecticut  in  1S43-44.  
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turned  from  Russia  we  were  widdiy  estranged  in  polities, 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  him  since  my  residenoe 
in  Washington. 

Amiable  and  kind-hearted,  generous  without  meanSi 
indolent  by  nature,  a  lawyer  who  never  had  a  case,  retiring 
but  proud,  with  an  imaginative  mind,  a  refined  taste,  sin- 
cere in  his  convictions  and  tenacious  to  obstinacy  in  his 
opinions,  he  retained  friends  and  acquired  official  distino- 
tion. 

Probably  no  man  in  Connecticut  was  more  opposed  to 
the  War  or  more  earnestly  sympathized  with  the^^eoes- 
sionists  than  T.  H.  Seymour,  yet  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
unpatriotic  or  opposed  to  the  Union. 

September  10,  Thursday.  Binckley,  Solicitor  of  Internal 
Revenue,^  has  been  to  New  York  to  ferret  out  frauds, 
of  which  there  are  imtold  amounts  which  seem  to  go  un- 
punished and  undetected.  There  must  be  great  remiss- 
ness somewhere.  Whether  B.  is  the  right  man  to  unearth 
these  villainies  and  bring  the  rascals  to  justice  is  another 
question.  He  and  Courtney,  District  Attorney,  have  had 
a  disagreement,  and  the  whole  world  is  down  on  Binckley. 
I  think  he  may  have  been  indiscreet,  but  believe  him 
honest  and  zealous. 

September^llf  Friday.  A  thin  Cabinet-meeting.  Only 
McCulloch,  Schofield,  and  myself  present.  A  delegation 
from  Tennessee  was  there  on  the  subject  of  getting  troops 
into  the  State. 

The  report  of  Binckley  was  read.  It  seems  he  went  on  to 
New  York  by  direction  of  the  President,  who  had  received 
advices  from  certain  parties  that  villainies  could  be  uncov- 
ered, provided  a  reliable  person  was  sent  there.  B.  thinks 
he  has  discovered  great  frauds  and  that  the  District  Attor- 
ney is  implicated.  This  seems  hardly  credible.  I  should  be 
sorry  if  such  be  the  fact.  There  are  circiunstances  against 

^  John  M.  Binckley,  fonnerly  Assistant  Attom^-QeneraL 
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Omrtney,  who  claims  to  have  been  dighted  in  the  mili- 
tary proceedings.  Binckley  says  it  was  because  he  was 
mixed  up^in  the  frauds.  The  fact  that  he  has  done  so  little 
18  adverse  to  Courtney.  The  efforts,  for  two  years,  to 
ridicule  and  disparage  B.,  with  his  not  always  well  regu- 
lated zeal,  have  got  the  current  of  prejudice  against  him, 
which  is  of  course  improved  by  all  the  rogues  and  cheats 
who  are  defrauding  the  revenue.  They  are  with  C.  in  this 
matter  and  shout  loud  against  B. 

The  differences  between  the  two  led  B.  to  telegrai^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  instructions.  McCuUoch, 
without  knowing  the  differences,  replied  that  the  law  gave 
these  matters  to  the  District  Attorney,  but  failed  to  re- 
quest that  B.  should  be  associated  with  him  on  behalf  of 
•the  Treasury. 

Courtney  tdegraphed  Ashton,  Assistant  Attomey- 
Ctaneral,  who  utterly  ignored  B.  The  result  is  that  B.  left 
New  York,  and  came  highly  incensed  to  Washington  and 
made  report.  The  commission  at  his  suggestion  postponed 
ihe  case  for  a  we^  against  the  wishes  of  C.  and  of  the 
Whiskey  Ring.  McCulloch  feels  unpleasant,  and  the 
Resident  directs  that  C.  be  ordered  to  Washington,  and 
if  he  will  not  faithfully  prosecute,  he  intends  another  shall. 

September  14,  Monday.  Intelligence  received  of  a  ter^ 
rible  earthquake  exteiiding  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  from  Cape  San  Francisco,  destroying  cities, 
many  thousand  Uves,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property. 
Two  U.  S.  naval  vessel^  the  Wateree  and  the  Fredonia, 
were  wrecked,  and  every  i^ul  on  board  the  latter  but  two 
was  lost.  Three  of  the  oflScen^  were  on  shore  and  escaped. 
There  are  no[remains  of  the  wreck.  The  Wateree  was  thrown 
one  third  of  a  mile  on  shore  and  must  be  removed.  Re- 
ceived dispatches  from  Rear-Admiral  Turner  on  the  sub- 
ject and  also  from  other  officers.^ 

^  TIiSb  was  the  earthquake  of  August  13,  ISSS.  The  Wateree  and  the 
PMonia  were  at  Arica,  ChilL 
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September  15,  Tuesday.  The  eleotion  in  Maine  took 
place  yesterday.  The  Radicals  elect  their  tidsets  by  in- 
creased majorities.  Both  parties  put  forth  all  their  efforts, 
and  the  vote  is  the  largest,  probably,  ever  ^ven  in  the 
State.  The  relative  increase  is  about  the  same  of  the  two 
parties.  The  result  confirms  my  impression  that  Seymour's 
nomination  is  unfortunate  and  likely  to  prove  disastrous. 
There  was  too  much  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
in  securing  the  nomination,  to  inspire  confid^ice  and 
make  the  election  certain.  It  is  not  a  selection  to  draw 
recruits,  when  recruits  are  ess^OLtial  to  success,  and  yet 
such  has  been  the  policy  in  making  a  ticket  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  Seymour  on  the  part  of  those 
who  vote  for  him;  tens  of  tiiousands  do  it  reluctantly, 
but  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  defeat  Radicalism.  TttJb 
Democrats  in  their  party  sseal  and  inconsiderate  haste 
have  thrown  away,  I  fear,  a  glorious  opportunity,  and 
postponed  their  triumph  for  at  least  four  years. 

In  1864,  when  Stantcm  and  Halleck  were  filled  with 
terror  and  apprehension,  they  procured  an  appropriation 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to'  place  obstructions 
in  the  Potomac.  Stanton  was  in  constant  teiror,  thou^t 
I  was  ne^gent,  knew  not  how  soon  a  Rebd  steamer  would 
come  up  the  river  and  carry  him  and  others  off.  As  he  got 
from  Congress  almost  anything  he  wished,  he  foimd  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  this  grant.  He  then  appointed 
Colonel  Alexander,  an  engineer,  ...  to  invent  or  devise 
some  plan  of  obstruction.  He  proposed  a  chain,  and  had 
one  prepared  four  hundred  feet  long  with  tw^ity-three 
anchors,  and  a  large  number  of  floats.  This  crude  and 
worthless  contrivance  now  lies  just  below  Alexandria,  at 
Fort  Foote.  General  Hiunphreys  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  inviting  codperation  of  the  Navy 
to  test  the  Alexandrine  Chain; says  that  enou^  of  the 
appropriation  is,  he  thinks,  imexpended  to  defray  naval 
expenditures.  General  Schofield  forwards  the  paper  to 
me  with  his  approval  and  invitation. 
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I  brought  the  subject  up  in  Cabmet-meetmg.  Stated 
my  objection  to  review  and  prosecute  this  matter  now  that 
the  War  was  over  and  fotur  years  have  elapsed,  even  if  the 
scheme  commended  itself,  but  I  thou^t  it  worthless,  and 
to  go  on  with  it,  a  waste.  Schofield  thought  we  should  pre- 
pare for  war,  and  not  be  taken  at  disadvantage  as  was  the 
case  in  1861,  and  as  this  device  had  been  commenced,  it 
had  better  be  completed.  I  advised  that  we  should  stop 
where  we  were,  save  our  money  to  pay  our  debts,  and  wait 
for  better  days,  trusting  to  our  ironclads  and  torpedoes 
rather  than  to  Alexander's  contrivance.  His  traps  could 
remain  where  they  were  till  our  needs  were  less  pressing. 
He  admitted  the  times  were  not  propitious  and  finally 
admitted  that  the  subject  had  perhaps  better  be  postponed. 

September  16,  Wednesday.  Some  months  since,  Mr. 
Seward  said  Kilpatrick,  Minister  to  Chili,  had  applied  for 
leave  to  come  home  for  three  months.  I  remarked  that  he 
wanted  to  be  here  to  electioneer  in  the  coming  election. 
Seward  replied  not,  that  he  vouched  for  that,  would  guar- 
antee he  would  not.  We  were  both  earnest.  I  told  him 
I  should  remember  his  guaranty.  I  see  by  the  papers 
Kilpatrick  arrived  on  Monday  and  made  an  electioneering 
speech  last  evening  in  New  York. 

Senator  Morgan  and  Representative  Schenck,  both 
chairmen  of  Radical  Congressional  Committees,  have  is- 
sued a  call  for  Congress  to  convene  —  meet  in  extra  ses- 
sion —  and  do  nothing.  These  gentlemen  were  designated 
by  the  Radicals  in  Congress  as  an  authority  to  assemble 
Congress  on  the  21st  inst.,  if  they  judged  proper,  or,  in 
plain  words,  if  the  interest  of  the  Radical  Party  in  their 
opinion  required  it.  The  Committee  say,  virtually,  in  their 
call,  that  the  public  interest  does  not  require  it,  for  they 
advise  an  immediate  adjournment,  after  the  members 
shall  have  assembled,  without  transacting  any  business. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  Radical  statesmanship  and  Radical 
regard  for  the  Constitution.    That  instrument  devolves 
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on  the  President  the^duty  of  calling  extra  sessions  when 
the  public  exigencies  require  it.  This  is  a  device  to  defeat 
that  provision  and  executive  authority  altogether,  and 
to  have  an  extra  session  if  the  party  desires  it. 

September  17,  Thursday.  The  returns  from  Maine  give 
a  very  decided  victory  to  the  Radicals.  The  Democrats 
have,  it  is  true,  greatly  increased  their  vote,  but  so  have 
the  Radicals  also.  All  their  Members  of  Congress  are 
elected.  The  Democrats  failed  to  get  one,  and  in  the  legis- 
lature they  have  a  less  number  than  last  year.  This  does 
not  surprise  me  so  much  as  it  grieves  me.  I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  the  pubUc  pulse  ss  formerly,  but  in  my  vie^i 
the  prospect  of  success  for  the  Democratic  ticket  in  No* 
vember  is  very  remote.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  cen- 
tral belt  of  States,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississippi. 
I  confess  to  very  little  confidence  in  either  of  them.  I 
hope,  however,  I  am  mistaken. 

September  18,  Friday.  Seward  read  a  long  document 
to-day  on  the  transfer  of  the  Oneota  and  Catawba,  in 
which  he  is  careful  to  embody  the  report  of  a  partisan 
Congressional  Committee,  calumniating  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  misrepresenting  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
sale  of  these  vessels.  It  was  wholly  erroneous,  as  I  told 
him,  but  nevertheless  characteristic.  He  concludes  with 
permission  for  the  owners  to  have  a  clearance,  provided 
they  will  give  a  bond  that  the  vesssls  shall  never  be  used 
against  a  government  with  which  the  United  States  are 
at  peac^.  This  I  suggested  was  absurd. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  at  the  Cabinet  to-day.  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  July.  He  was  here,  however,  a  week  or  more  in 
August  when  I  was  absent.  All  were  present  but  Brown- 
ing. The  subject  of  the  adjourned  and  party-called  extra 
session  of  Congress  was  discussed  and  some  of  the  em- 
barrassments likely  to  result  therefrom.  These  the  Rad- 
icals ^have  not  thought  of.    Should  there  be  a  quorum 
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prcisent  and  an  inunediate  adjoununent,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  call  an  extra  session  at  once. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  swindle  was  again  on  the  tapis. 
Villainy  and  plunder  are  the  great  purpose  of  some  of  the 
Radical  legislators.  Members  of  Congress  are  very  cor- 
rupt. 

September  19,  Saturday.  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
Democrats  and  conservatives  are  not  managing  in  all 
respects  wisely.  They  began  wrong  in  selecting  their  can- 
didate. He  will>  however,  get  the  strict  Democratic  Party 
vote,  but  he  will  not  draw  one  single  recruit  from  the  other 
side,  and  the  War  Democrats  are  indifferent  or  have  very 
little  zeal.  Many  calm,  considerate,  conservative  men  will 
vote  for  Seymour,  but  with  no  earnest  enthusiasm,  while 
many  who  would  cheerfully  and  earnestly  have  supported 
a  War  Democrat,  or  a  Republican  of  Democratic  ante- 
cedents, will  not  vote  for  him.  Most  of  this  class  will,  I  fear, 
vote  on  the  other  side. 

In  caucuses  and  conventions,  the  noisy,  violent,  un- 
thinking enthusiasts  —  the  positive  men  —  usually  carry 
the  day  over  the  really  wise,  moderate,  and  sagacious. 
The  New  York  Convention  was  composed  of  materials 
that  would  not  tolerate  a  fair  man  like  Hancock,  or  Doo* 
little,  or  even  Hendricks.  Pendleton,  cunningly  led  on 
by  Tanmiany  for  a  diversion,  not  a  nomination,  was  the 
strongest  in  the  convention,  but  the  weakest  of  all  before 
the  country. 

One  of  the  serious  errors  in  Maine  was  that  of  calling 
Pendleton  there  to  open  the  campaign.  He  made  not  a 
single  convert,  cooled  good  men  by  his  false  financial 
theories,  and  his  going  into  that  field  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  roused  the  whole  Radical  element,  and  all  their 
Clergies  were  expended  to  make  their  victory  decisive  and 
complete. 

September  21,  Monday.    Governor  Swann  came  over 
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to-day  from  Aimapdis  at  th6  iDBtigation  of  Vioe-Admiral 
Porter  to  get  a  ehange  of  orders  for  two  more  officers.  By 
regulation,  one  third  of  the  officers  go  out  annually.  On 
Porter's  pergonal  application,  and  assignment  of  reasons 
which  might  perhaps  suffice  to  make-  their  cases  excep* 
tional,  two  officers,  Phythian  and  Matthews,  will  remain. 
He  now  urges  that  Luce  and  Sicard  may  also  have  their 
orders  changed. 

It  is  wrong  in  Porter  to  give  me  this  embarrassment. 
Not  to  grant  his  farther  application  will  be  assumed  by  him 
offensive  in  all  probability;  to  grant  it  will  be  violating  a 
soimd  rule  which  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  officers 
themselves  are  in  league  with  Porter  in  this  matter.  A 
clique  has  been  growing  up  at  Annapolis  imder  his  auspices 
which  should  be  broken  up.  Besides,  the  best  interest  of  the 
Academy  and  the  service  require  triennial  changes. 

Governor  Swann,  sent  here  by  Porter,  went  first  to  the 
President  on  this  subject  and  was  referred  to  me.  He  was 
very  persistent  and  has  a  good  deal  of  address  and  man- 
agement. Made  the  application  a  personal  favor  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  Porter,  and  of  great  moment  to  the 
Academy.  But  I  must  do  my  duty. 

Montgomery  Blair,  who  now  devotes  his  time  to  elec- 
tioneering almost  exclusively,  and  who  has  honesty  and 
good  sense,  assures  me  that  iJie  Democrats  will  carry  In- 
diana and  Ohio  at  the  October  election,  and  he  is  also  very 
confident  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  he  may  not  be  mistaken, 
yet  I  candidly  confess  I  have  no  confidence  of  such  a  result 
in  either  State.  That  should  be  the  case,  but  the  people 
yield  passively  to  party  discipline  and  to  a  surprising 
extent  seem  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  government, 
and,  stranger  still,  they  submit  with  almost  abject  subserv- 
iency to  onerous  taxation.  What  but  the  madness  and 
blunders  of  party  could  have  produced  such  a  result  as  the 
late  election  in  Maine?  May  we  not  expect  like  obtuseness 
in  the  Middle  States?  There  is  no  love  for  Grant;  there  is 
positive  dislike  of  Seymour. 
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There  was  a  session  of  CkHigress  pursuant  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  chainn^i  of  two  Radical  Party  CommitteeSi 
who  stated  in  their  call  that  nothing  must  be  done,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Members  must  convene  and  do  it. 
I  have  seen  but  brief  report,  but  the  programme  seems 
to  have  been  carried  out.  What  a  buriesque  on  govern- 
ment! The  two  or  three  Democratic  Representatives  who 
were  present  appear  to  have  been  bewildered  or  stupefied, 
and  before  recovering  themselves  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
made  and  carried  without  a  test  vote  or  roll  call  to  show 
that  a  quorum  was  or  was  not  pres^it. 

SepUmber  22,  Tvesday.  Judge  Mason  of  Annapolis,  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  best  minds  in  Maryland,  called  on 
me  and  stated  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  intrigues  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Porter  and  his  partisan  conduct.  Among  other 
things  he  mentioned  that  when  General  Grant  weat  to 
ASonapolis,  a  few  da3rs  after  he  was  nominated  at  Chicago, 
Porter  fired  salutes  and  made  great  demonstrations.  For 
two  days  there  was  polishing  and  great  einiltation.  Until 
about  the  time  of  the  impeachment  movement,  Porter  had 
been  an  open  friend,  and  frank  but  not  partisan  supporter 
of  the  Administration.  But  when  impeachment  was  de- 
cided upon,  Porter  became  suddenly  an  intense  partisan, 
scandalizing  and  abusing  the  Plresident.  About  that  time 
impeachment  was  considered  certain,  and  the  arrangement, 
as  understood,  was  that  Wade,  if  President,  should  make 
Porter  Secretajy  of  the  Navy.  Then,  if  Grant  was  elected. 
Porter  was  to  be  continued.  Before  Grant  was  nominated, 
be  had  never  been  received  with  salutes  at  Annapolis, 
though  he  frequently  visited  the  Academy. 

All  but  Browning  were  present  at  the  Cabinet-meeting. 
The  Attorney-General  mentioned  the  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  District  Attorney  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvajiia.  Judge  Cadwalader  refuses  to 
swear  in  or  recognize  O'Neill.  Mr.  Evarts  says  no  other 
man  can  officiate. 
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McCiilloch  says  he  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Retrench- 
ment Committee  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors. Told  them  Rollins  named  none  but  intense  Radicd 
partisans,  while  he  wanted  business  men  of  integrity. 

I  inquired  if  he  asked  by  what  authority  Congress  passed 
a  law  giving  the  appointments  virtually  to  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, —  whether  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to 
say  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  should  nominate 
to  the  President  for  appointment  ministers  and  consuls. 
He  said  he  did  not  question  them  on  those  points,  they  are 
so  reckless  of  the  Constitution  and  its  restraints  and  re- 
quirements. Evarts  said  that  was  one  of  the  points  in  this 
question,  whenever  it  comes  up.  I  wish  McCulloch  had 
a  little  more  nerve  and  push  in  those  matters. 

September  23,  Wednesday.  General  John  A.  Dix,  Min- 
ister to  France,  has  written  a  rancorous  and  disreputaUe 
letter  against  Seymour  and  favoring  the  Radicals.  While 
I  might  not  differ  with  him  essentially  as  to  the  qualities  of 
Seymour,  I  cannot  commend  the  sense  or  principles  of  Dix, 
as  disclosed  by  this  ebullition  of  spleen  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  were  some  who  spoke  of  Dix  as  a  candidate 
for  President.  He  evidently  thought  more  of  it  than  others 
did,  and  yet  not  to  secure  a  vote,  or  be  named  even,  in  the 
Convention  had  given  him  great  vexation.  This  letter  is 
represented  as  private,  but  no  one  is  so  simple  as  to  believe 
the  statement.  Every  line  is  intended  for  publication. 
But  the  letter  destroys  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
General  Dix's  political  professions.  As  a  Democratic 
State-Rights  man  he  could  not,  if  honest,  wish  success  to 
the  Radical  Party,  which  wholly  and  entirely  discards 
every  principle  of  the  Democracy  and  strikes  down  the 
rights  of  States,  yet  he  commits  himself  unequivocally  to 
the  Radical  candidate. 

I  long  since  distrusted  General  Dix's  disinterestedness 
and  sincerity.  He  has  been  an  inveterate  place-seeker. 
Silas  Wright  had  regard  for  him,  but  he  knew  not  Dix,  who 
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was  obsequious  and  deferential  to  Wright.  There  were  cir- 
eumstances  which  occurred  while  Dix  was  in  the  Senate 
which  caused  me  to  hesitate  and  question  his  reliability. 
But  he,  like  myself,  was  then  a  thorough  party  man  and 
had  the  indorsement  of  Wright.  The  people  would  not 
elect  Dix.  He  strove  hard  to  be  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  tried  under  Pierce  to  go  to  France,  and  if  his  own  state* 
ments  are  to  be  relied  on,  —  and  I  believe  they  are, — waa 
eheated  and  deceived. 

During  the  Rebellion  he  was  a  major-general,  without 
ever  entering  the  field,  and  while  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he 
cuddled  and  favored  intercourse  with  the  Rebels,  not,  I 
think,  for  his  own  personal  pecuniary  benefit,  but  under 
the  influence  of  Ludlow,  his  aide,  and  an  imscrupulous  in- 
timate. I  do  not  think  Dix  pecuniarily  dishonest,  though 
he  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  somewhat  avaricious.  But  he 
fears  and  conforms  to  the  opinions  of  men  in  power.  His 
estimate  of  Seymour's  character  is  pretty  correct,  but  he 
was  not  called  upon  by  any  consideration  for  the  display  of 
petty  spite  and  malignity  which  shows  out  in  this  letter, 
and  which  was  intended  to  assist  that  party  or  combina* 
tion  of  men  who  have  been  his  political  opponents  and  are 
now  pursuing  a  policy  inconsistent  with  all  those  cherished 
principles  which  he  and  I  have  supported  in  the  past.  I 
have  always  considered  him  intensely  selfish. 

In  reading  this  uncalled-for  and  discreditable  letter,  — 
discreditable  from  the  position  and  former  course  of  the 
writer,  —  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  of  the  in- 
judicious and  imwise  nomination  of  Seymour. 

September  24,  Thursday.  The  papers  yesterday  and  to- 
day are  filled  with  reports  of  a  discussion  and  altercation 
in  the  Cabinet  on  the  occasion  of  Seward's  avowing  his 
intention  to  support  Grant  and  Colfax.  McCulloch  and 
myself  are  represented  as  declaring  ourselves  for  Seymour, 
etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  names  of  neither  Grant  nor  Seymour 
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were  mentioned,  nor  was  there  any  allusion  to  parties. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  Seward  originated  the  report.  It  is 
one  of  those  little  manoeuvres  which  I  dislike. 

September  25t  Friday .  Robert  T.  lincohi;  son  of  the  late 
President,  was  married  last  evening  to  Mary  KariaPi 
dau^ter  of  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa.  There  were  but  few 
present.  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Church  oflSet- 
ated.  Young  Lincoln  has  made  my  house  his  home  when 
in  Washington  during  the  days  of  courtship.  He  and  Ed- 
gar are  intimate.  Regard  for  his  father  made  him  always 
a  welcome  guest,  and  I  also  highly  esteem  and  respect 
Robert  himself  and  have  done  so  from  our  first  acquaint* 
ance  in  1861,  when  he  was  here  with  his  father  at  the 
inauguration.  His  deportment  and  character,  then  and 
always,  impressed  me  favorably. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  was  the  chief  topic  to-day  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  changes  in  the  direction,  and  a  board  (A 
engineers  as  commissioners,  were  ordered.  A  few  meni 
Members  of  Congress  and  others,  are  sadly  plundering 
the  country,  I  apprehend. 

I  do  not  admire  the  policy  which  Seward  is  pursuing  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  change  it,  or  obtrude  my  opinions.  He  is  allowed  to  run 
his  course,  but  certainly  he  has  strange  notions,  and,  it 
appears,  little  idea  of  the  effect  of  his  proceedings. 


LXIII 

DiUgnQ'B  Management  of  tbe  Oidnanee  Burean  — Tlie  PdlHieal  Outlook 
—  Gettkig  the  Klection  Returns  —  Ptopoaal  to  withdraw  Seymour  and 
aobatitute  another  Democratic  Candidate  for  the  PresideDcy -^  Hie 
Demoeratie  Mistake  and  how  it  eame  about  —  Hie  Goyemor  of  Ar- 
kanaaa  aaks  for  Arms  —  Troops  to  be  sent  to  Memphis  —  Seward's 
Table  of  Treaties  —  Dinner  of  the  New  York  Bar  to  Attorney-General 
Evarts  —  Grant's  Spite  against  Members  of  the  Cabinet  —  Minister 
Washburn  in  Psngoay  —  Minister  Reverdy  J<dinson  submits  a  Ptrotoool 
on  the  Alabama  Claims  —  Diaousskm  of  the  Subject. 

October  3,  Saturday.  The  country  is  absorbed  with  poli- 
tics and  parties.  More  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Speakers  are  overrunning  the  country  with  their  hateful 
harangues  and  excitable  trash.  I  read  but  few  of  the 
speeches.  Those  of  the  Radicals  are  manufactured,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  them,  of  the  same  material.  Hatred  of  the 
Bebels,  revenge,  the  evils  of  reconciliation,  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  if  the  whites  of  the  South  are  not  kept 
under,  the  certainty  that  they  will,  if  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  legitimate  constitutional  ri^ts,  control  the  govern- 
ment,— the  Radicals  will  be  deprived  of  power, — this  is 
the  stuff  of  which  every  Radical  oration  is  made,  interlarded 
sometimes  with  anecdotes.  No  allusion  to  the  really  great 
questions  before  the  country,  —  the  rights  of  man,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  the  grants  and  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Had  the  Democrats  made  a  judicious  nomination  they 
would  have  enlisted  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
I)eople  and  had  an  easy  victory.  As  it  is,  they  have  given 
the  Radicals  every  advantage  and,  of  course,  are  likely  to 
suffer  a  terrible  defeat.  At  all  events,  things  appear  so  to 
me.  Yet  cool  and  sagacious  men,  who  are  abroad  among 
the  people  and  have  better  opportimities  than  I  can  have, 
express  the  fullest  confidence  in  a  Democratic  triumph. 
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Such  ought  to  be  the  result.  I  hope  they  are  right  and  my 
apprehensions  groundless. 

Since  Seymour  was  nominated,  the  Radicals  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  some  feeling  for  Grant.  There  was 
none  before,  for  he  is  not  a  man  to  evoke  enthusiasm  or  win 
respect.  The  Democrats  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Advero- 
ity  has  not  softened,  chastened,  and  corrected  their  arro- 
gance and  thirst  for  power,  and  they  have  endangered  and 
probably  sacrificed  a  good  cause  by  not  being  more  gener- 
ous and  forbearing.  They  have  not  learned  to  hmnble 
themselves  in  order  to  be  exsAted.  Why  they  should,  so 
many  of  them,  have  been  willing  to  accept  Chase,  as  to 
almost  lose  control,  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  one  way. 
The  money  interest  was  for  him  in  New  York,  and  prin- 
ciples gave  way  in  that  quarter  to  wealth.  The  Tammany 
leaders  proposed  to  have  no  candidate  in  that  StatCj  — 
no  choice,  —  and  were  taken  at  their  word. 

Blair  tells  me  that  Samuel  Tilden  wanted  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democrats  for  President.  It  is  hardly  credi- 
ble, and  yet  in  that  way,  better  than  any  other,  can  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  New  York  Democratic  politicians  be 
accounted  for.  He  and  they  had  professedly  no  candidate, 
— could  name  none,  —  were,  while  holding  the  reins,  as 
meek  in  their  professions  as  Uriah  Heep,  waiting  for 
others  to  move,  and  similar  silly  pretensions  were  made 
when  the  coimtry  was  in  agony. 

Evarts  is  absent,  attending  courts  in  New  York,  while 
great  legal  questions  are  pending  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  is  required.  We  must  wait  his  return 
and  be  held  accountable  for  the  delay. 

Charles  L.  Woodbury,  Peter  Harvey,  and  others  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  send  me  a  long  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons whom  they  wish  to  have  appointed  to  places  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  No  disposition  is  made  of  the  in- 
cimibents  who  are  faithfully  discharging  their  duties, — at 
least  no  complaint  is  made  and  these  gentlemen  prefer 
no  charges  against  the  men  they,  or  I,  would  dismiss.  They 
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would  have  me  incur  the  odium  and  they  have  no  respons- 
ibility. If  appointed,  the  men  would  thank  them,  not 
me;  the  men  removed  would  blame  me,  not  them.  Both 
will  be  against  me  if  I  do  my  duty,  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  discharge  faithfully. 

Kilpatrick  is  making  a  fool  of  himself,  running  all  over 
the  country  making  partisan  speeches,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Seward,  who  guaranteed  he  should  take  no  part  in 
the  poUtical  contests.  Yesterday  he  read  a  letter  from  K. 
that  was  as  supercilious  as  egotistical,  flippantly  snapping 
his  finger  at  the  Secretary  of  State  and  defying  him.  I 
thought  Seward  desired  that  some  of  us  should  press  a 
revocation  of  his  leave  of  absence,  but  I  was  not  disposed 
to  gratify  him  after  I  had  cautioned  him  of  K.'s  proper 
orders  before  leave  was  given. 

Dahlgren  is  trying  to  manage  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
without  responsibility.  In  his  selfish  nature  he  would 
evade  all  responsibility  whatever.  He  wants,  however, 
undue  credit.  In  everything  he  does  he  has  Dahlgren  and 
Dahlgren's  interest  in  view.  He  is  not  a  favorite  with  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  who  think,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  he  has  been  favored.  He  covets  more  favor,  however, 
and  that  accounts  for  his  anxiety  to  please  all  and  to  offend 
none.  The  public  money  flows  freely  where  he  is,  —  not 
that  he  would  appropriate  it  to  himself;  he  is  too  proud  to 
be  dishonest  in  that  way,  though  he  loves  money  exceed- 
ingly. But  after  great  kindness  to  him  in  many  ways,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  skulk  from  responsibility  which 
honestly  belongs  to  him  and  throw  it  upon  me. 

Horatio  Ames  has  a  large  claim  for  guns  which  have  been 
rejected,  and  has  besieged  the  Department  for  years  in 
regard  to  them,  —  first  belying  and  misrepresenting  it, 
hounding  Members  of  Congress  and  others  for  two  years  to 
get  a  contract,  and  at  length  getting  an  order  from  Mr. 
lincoln;  second,  the  guns  not  passing  inspection,  he  ha^  for 
three  years  been  importiming  f or  pay.  Five  years  have 
bjeen  given  to  the  lobby,  —  two  tp  get  aa  order,  three  t^t^flpt 
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pay.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  expended  a  large  amount  <A 
money  in  making  the  guns,  iand  he  doubtless  thought  he  was 
doing  good  service  to  the  country  and  himself.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  has  an  equitable  claim,  perhaps, 
on  the  Government.  But  Congress  is  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment which  can  grant  relief.  I  have  so  told  him  for  two 
years,  and  he  finally  went  to  that  body.  In  the  mean 
time  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 
Dahlgren  has  been  placed  at  the  head,  and  Ames  appeals 
to  him  to  reopen  the  case.  Oakes  Ames,  his  brother,  is  very 
rich  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  with  a  large  circle  of  in* 
fluential  Members  in  his  interest.  Dahlgren  brings  all  of 
Ames'  papers  to  me.  I  have  stated  to  him,  and  he  knows, 
that  the  case  has  been  passed  upon,  —  decided,  —  and 
unless  he  is  satisfied  or  thinks  his  predecessor's  decision  is 
wrong,  or  that  there  is  testimony  not  previously  submitted, 
it  should  not  be  reopened.  But  he  equivocates,  and  I  at 
length  indorsed  on  one  of  the  dociunents,  returning  it,  that 
the  Department  had  disposed  of  it  unless  he  reconmiended 
opening  it  or  there  was  new  evidence.  He  takes  advantage 
of  this  and  ''reconmiends''  a  board  to  examine  all  the 
papers,  etc.,  etc.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  in  that  way 
relieve  him  of  his  Intimate  duties,  etc.,  etc. 

October  10,  Saturday.  Dahlgren  sends  me  another  letter, 
changing  his  position, — wants  six  guns  examined  and 
tested,  etc.,  etc.  Was  compelled  to  write  him  a  pretty 
pointed  letter.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  used,  or  made  an 
instnmient,  to  relieve  him  of  responsibility  or  to  gratify 
his  resentments.  He  is  hostile  to  Wise,  whom  he  succeeds 
in  the  Bureau,  —  not  without  reason,  perhaps,  for  Wise 
has  secretly  reflected  on  Dahlgren's  services.  There  is  no 
love  lost  between  them.  But  I  am  not  to  be  made  a  parti- 
san of  either. 

It  has  been  clearly  Dahlgren's  wish  to  have  a  board 
criticize  and  review  Wise's  acts  in  order  to  detect  some 
error  or  mistake.  This  would  humble  Wise  without  DaU- 
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gren's  implicating  himself,  thou^  it  would  be  his  work. 
But  while  I  have  no  exalted  opinion  of  Wiae,  I  shall  not 
intentionally  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
to  treat  him  unfairly. 

Mr.  Solicitor  BoUes  has  been  making  pert  decisions 
in  regard  to  punishments  under  court-noartial  law;  says 
th^  may  sentence  to  death  for  any  offense.  Sent  the  case 
to  the  Attorney-General)  who  gives  an  opinion  sustaining 
the  Solicitor;  but  Evarts  evidentiy  did  not  prepare  the 
opinion  nor  examine  the  case.  He  cites  the  opinion  of  At- 
torney-Generals Black  and  Bates  to  sustain  him>  both  of 
whom  gave  opinions  before  the  law  of  1862  was  enacted. 

Secretary  Browning  attended  Cabinet-meeting  last 
Tuesday  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks.  The  Pacific 
Railroad  matters  were  brought  forward  by  him  on  Tues- 
day and  yesterday.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  giant  swindle. 

There  is  much  gossip  in  relation  to  a  projected  marriage 
between  Secretary  Seward  and  a  Miss  Risley.  He  is  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year  and  she  in  her  twenty-eighth.  I  ^ve 
the  rumor  no  credit.  Yet  his  conduct  is  calculated  to  make 
gossip.  For  the  last  six  weeks  he  has  passed  my  house  daily 
to  visit  her,  is  taking  her  out  to  ride,  etc.,  etc.  Says  he  is 
an  old  friend  of  the  family.^ 

Had  last  Friday  a  frost,  and  for  two  or  three  days  quite 
cool  weather.  Mrs.  Welles  and  Edgar  left  on  Thursday  for 
a  week's  visit  to  Irvington. 

Received  results  of  court  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  loss 
of  Wateree  and  Fredonia  by  the  great  earthquake  at 
Arica.  The  conduct  of  the  two  commanders,  Gillis  '  in  leav- 
ing, and  Doty^  in  remaining  absent  from,  his  ship,  is  re* 
prdiensible.  No  motives  of  courtesy  or  of  hmnanity 
should  have  caused  either  to  neglect  the  men  and  vessel 
intrusted  to  him.  It  was  neither  himiane  nor  right  to  be 
absent  at  such  a  time  from  the  post  of  duty. 

1  Mr.  Seward  afterwards  adopted  Mias  CMive  Ridey  aa  hia  daughter,  and 
■be  and  her  sister  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  round  the  world  in  1S70 
and  1871. 

t  Conmiander  Jamea  H.  GiDis.  *  T.  W.  Dotj. 

3 
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A  letter  from  General  Schofield  to  General  Grant,  con* 
gratulating  him  on  his  nomination  and  hoping  for  his  elec- 
tion, is  published.  It  was  written  last  May  and  confirms 
my  impression  that  Grant  was  consulted  by  Fessendea 
and  Grimes  and  participated  in  making  8.  a  Cabinet 
officer.  Schofield,  like  Grant,  is  shrewd  and  in  the  civil 
service  acts  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest  in  all  he  does. 
This  is  the  fact  as  regards  both.  They  each  have  astute- 
ness, a  certain  kind  of  ability.  Schofield  is  much  the  best- 
informed  of  the  two,  but  Grant  has  more  obstinacy  and 
self-will.  It  was  natural  enough  for  Schofield  to  ally  him- 
self to  his  superior  in  command.  Most  of  the  army  officen 
would  be  apt  to  do  it.  There  is  not,  however,  much  en- 
thusiasm for  Grant.  He  has  not  many  warm  personal 
friends.  Sherman  is  quite  devoted  to  him,  —  mncerely, 
I  think,  —  others  because  he  is  the  lucky  man,  in  place, 
and  the  Democratic  nomination  renders  Grant's  election 
almost  certain. 

Both  parties  continue  to  speak  with  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, and  have  generally  persuaded  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  their  opponents  will  be  defeated.  As  for  the 
candidates  on  the  ticket,  I  have  little  love  or  regard  for 
either.  Blair  is  the  most  of  a  man  on  either  ticket.  .  .  . 
Sejonour,  though  temperate,  is  insincere  and  weakly  and 
selfishly  ambitious;  was  opposed  to  the  Government  and 
sentiment  of  the  country,  was  at  heart  with  the  Rebels. 
His  nomination  has  given  the  Rebels  a  grand  opportunity 
to  ring  and  prolong  the  War  changes,  and  will  be  likely  to 
insure  Democratic  defeat,  when  victory  was,  by  a  fair, 
discreet,  and  judicious  course,  within  their  reach.  It  was 
not  a  time  to  nominate  a  Copperhead.  Concession  should 
have  been  made.  Colfax  is  a  small  man  of  narrow  views 
and  limited  capacity,  superficial  and  light. 

The  election  next  Tuesday  will  probably  be  decisive  of 
the  Presidential  election,  provided  all  the  States  go  for 
either  party.  If  the  Radicals  succeed  in  this  they  will  be 
apt  to  carry  their  point  in  November.    I  am  inclined  to 
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flunk  th^  will  take  all  three,  although  the  Democrats 
express  strong  faith  in  a  triumph  in  all;  but  they  are  over- 
sanguine  and  too  grasping.  They  might  with  Hancock 
harve  succeeded.  I  will  not  discourage  any  with  my  un- 
belief; but,  really,  I  may  to  myself  confess  I  have  had  no 
heart  in  liiis  campaign  since  the  nominations  were  made. 
Tim  Saturday  night,  alone  by  myself,  I  make  this  jotting, 
not  to  prophesy,  but  to  write  down  frankly  my  opinions. 
The  elections  will,  I  think,  be  adverse  to  the  Democrats 
next  Tuesday,  and  also  in  November.  If  so,  a  sad  fate,  I 
ieta,  awaits  our  country.  Sectional  hate  will  be  established. 

October  12,  Monday.  Admiral  Dahlgren  called  this 
morning.  Says  he  thought  I  desired  him  to  take  up  and 
tadce  action  in  Ames  case.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  sup- 
IKMse  so  when  I  had  expressly  told  him  I'  should  not  again 
take  up  the  case  if  there  were  no  new  facts,  or  unless  he 
should  recommend  it  in  consequence  of  some  mistake, 
and  even  then  I  should  take  time  to  consider  it.  The  truth 
is  he  wanted  to  rap  Wise  with  other  men's  knuckles. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  Philadelphia  in  regard  to 
the  election  and  a  threatened  conflict  of  authority  be-* 
tween  the  sheriff  and  mayor.  The  judges  have  been 
behaving  scandalously.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  there 
is  riot  and  bloodshed. 

Each  party  continues  to  express  imdoubted  confidence, 
and  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by  round  assertion  to-day 
which  the  result  to-morrow  will  contradict,  the  sincerity 
of  their  opinion  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  while  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  best  cause,  they  have  sacrificed  an  oppor- 
tunity,—  mismanaged,  —  and  they  have  not,  I  fear, 
just  now,  in  consequence  of  mismanagement  and  too 
grasping  a  course,  the  largest  numbers.  The  Democratic 
leaders  have  very  skillfully  knocked  out  their  own  brains, 
or  my  impressions  are  wrong. 

October  13,  Tuesday.  Attorney-General  Evarts  was  not 
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at  the  Cabinet.  He  has  too  much  private  professional 
business  to  do  justice  to  his  office.  I  wished  much  to  see 
him  on  some  matters. 

John  P.  Hale,  Seward's  Minister  to  Spain,  has  acknow- 
ledged the  new  government.  I  asked  if  Hale  was  author- 
ized to  do  this;  Seward  said  he  was.  The  Cabinet  was  not 
advised  or  consulted.  We  had  some  talk  about  Hale,  when 
I  expressed  my  opinion  of  him  freely,  —  his  unfitness  for 
the  place,  and  that  he  had  little  moral  principle.  Seward 
assented;  said  Hale  had  threatened  him. 

Edwards  Pierrepont,  one  of  Stanton's  jockey  lawyers, 
writes  A.  T.  Stewart,  inclosing,  or  tendering,  $20,000  to 
assist  in  the  election  of  General  Grant,  and  Stewart  duly 
acknowledges  it.  Such  a  donation  is,  of  course,  not  dis- 
interested or  for  an  honest  purpose.  Pierrepont  has  been 
paid  enormous  fees  by  Stanton  and  Seward.  He  is  a  cun- 
ning and  adroit  lawy^,  but  not  a  true  and  trusty  man. 
The  Democrats  of  New  York  let  themselves  down  when 
they  made  him  one  of  the  Sachems  of  Tammany.  Tliey 
are  getting  justly  paid. 

Pollard  ^  applies  for  permission  to  have  access  to  the 
Rebel  archives  in  writing  the  life  of  Jeff  Davis,  whom  he 
does  not  like.  Schofield  was  disposed  to  deny  him,  and 
Seward  also.  I  advised  that  he  might,  in  company  with  a 
clerk,  take  or  have  taken  copies  under  the  supervision  and 
with  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Schofield  said  he 
was  a  prejudiced  enemy  of  Jeff  Davis  and  of  the  Union 
cause.  I  did  not  deny  that,  but  was  willing  the  Rebels 
should  tell  their  own  story.  Thought  Doctor  lieber  an 
enthusiast  and  as  much  prejudiced  as  Pollard. 

Went  this  evening  to  the  White  House  to  get  early 
election  returns,  as  usual,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  in 
the  three  great  central  States.'  Found  McCulloch  there. 
Only  a  single  dispatch,  and  that  of  not  much  account,  from 

^  Edward  A.  Pollard,  author  of  Life  of  Jefferion  DcunSt  vnih  the  Secret 
History  of  the  SoiUhem  Confederacy ^'bixl^  other  books  on  the  War.^ 
*  PennBylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 
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Philadelphia,  had  been  received.  McCulloch  was  quite 
oonfident  and  hopefuL  The  President  cheerful,  but  gave 
no  opinion.  He  had  asked  me  after  Cabinet-meeting  how 
things  were  going.  I  told  him  I  would  come  over  this 
evening  and  see. 

Remained  about  an  hour,  but  no  dispatches  came.  Un- 
like former  years.  The  coming  men  are  the  recipients  of 
the  news,  —  Seymour  and  Grant.  I  did  not  say  this,  but 
thought  it,  with  something  of  sadness  that  human  natiure 
should  show  such  quaUties.  About  half-past  nine  Randall 
came  in  with  a  budget  of  confused  returns,  and  some  very 
good  rumors.  After  a  little  time  the  President's  Private 
Secretary  came  with  returns  less  favorable  but  quite  as 
much  confused.  McCulloch's  whole  look  and  tone  changed 
and  he  soon  left. 

October  14,  Wednesday.  The  election  news  is  far  from 
full  and  far  from  cheering.  In  Philadelphia  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  successful,  and  generally,  in  all  the  States, 
should  judge  they  had  given  a  larger  vote  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  probabilities  are  that  Hendricks  ^  has  succeeded 
in  Indiana,  though  it  is  not  yet  certain.  General  Dunn  ^ 
tdls  me  the  counting  of  the  votes  is  a  slow  process  and 
cannot  be  completed  in  many  places  until  this  evening. 
It  is  admitted  the  Democrats  have  made  gains  of  Re- 
presentatives to  Congress  in  all  three  States.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  for  the  Radicals  have  almost  all  in 
the  present  Congress. 

The  President  says  this  i^M.  that  he  had  no  definite 
news,  —  nothing  more  than  is  in  the  papers.  No  one  sends 
to  him.  Heretofore  he  has  always  had  friendly  telegrams 
giving  results.  He  says  Randall  called  just  before  I  did  and 
was  feeling  very  blue,  and  when  he  left  said  he  would  tele- 

>  Thomas  A.  HendrickB,  the  Democratio  eandidaie  for  Governor  cl 
Indiaiia.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Republican  Qovemory  Ck>nrad  Baker,  by 
a  very  small  majority. 

'  General  William  McRee  Dunn  of  Indiana,  afterwards  Judge-Advocate- 
General. 
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graph  Tilden  to  get  Seymour  out  of  the  way.  It  was  pretty 
evident,  the  Preddent  said,  that  the  present  ticket  could 
have  little  hope. 

Althou^  guarded  in  his  remarks,  I  could  perceive  the 
President  was  not  greatly  displeased  with  the  turn  thin^si 
were  taking,  and  I  think  b^ins  to  have  hopes  that  at- 
tention may  yet  be  turned  to  himself.  But  his  intimacy 
with  and  support  of  Seward  forecloses,  if  nothing  else 
would,  any  such  movement.  On  that  rock  he  split.  It  was 
Seward  who  contributed  to  the  retention  of  Stanton;  it 
was  Seward  who  coimseled  him  to  submit  and  yield  to 
Radical  usurpation;  and  it  was  Seward  who  broke  down 
his  Administration;  it  was  Seward  who  drove  from  him  the 
people.  The  President  is  Ix^d  and  firm  when  he  has  come 
to  a  decision,  but  is  not  always  prompt  in  reaching  it.  The 
people  would  have  stood  by  him  against  the  usurping 
Congress,  had  he  squarely  met  them  at  first  and  asserted 
the  rights  of  the  Executive  and  the  Constitution. 

October  15,  Thursday.  Colonel  Johnson,  formerly  one  of 
the  editors  or  writers  of  the  Union,  called  and  had  a  long 
conversation.  He  was  the  friend  and  editor  of  Buchanan. 
Tells  me  some  incidents  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  matters. 
He  is  now  pretty  intimate  with  President  Johnson,  as  are 
now  many  of  that  class.  In  the  main  [Colonel  ]  Johnson's 
influence  is  not  bad  on  abstract  political  questions,  for 
he  has  studied  the  Constitution  and  understands  the  situ- 
ation of  the  government;  is  sounder  and  abler  on  these 
subjects  than  some  men  of  hij^er  reputation  and  distinctioUi 
but  has  been  too  long  a  lobbyist  to  have  rigid  ideas  in  pe- 
cimiary  transactions.  His  object  was,  I  think,  to  sound  me 
on  the  subject  of  withdrawing  Seymour  and  Blair  and  sub- 
stituting other  names.  I  gave  him  no  light,  —  no  encour- 
agement or  discouragement.  In  fact,  as  things  are,  I  can 
say  little  about  it.  Seymour  is  doomed  to  defeat,  and  at 
this  late  day  a  rally  for  another  can  hardly  be  made,  if 
attempted. 
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I  did  not  conceal  from  [Colonel]  Johnson  my  views,  — 
my  regret  that  Seymour  was  a  candidate,  that  I  had  never 
yet  seen  a  man  who  approved  it,  that  he  had  been  a  weight 
and  drag  on  a  good  cause.  The  country  required  at  this 
tone  a  different  candidate  to  conciliate  and  reunite  differ- 
ences. He  spoke  of  the  popularity  of  the  President  and 
of  the  zeal  which  some  felt  for  Chase,  especially  the  bank- 
ing interest.  I  avoided  saying  much  as  regarded  the  former, 
but,  whatever  might  be  the  banking  views,  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Democrats  should  urge  Chase.  Why  not  take 
Sumner  or  Wade,  whose  position  on  living  political  ques- 
tiDns  —  Reconstruction,  negro  suffrage,  etc.  —  was  much 
the  same  as  his.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  through 
tbe  day  of  throwing  aside  the  ticket  and  taking  Chase. 
The  New  York  World  and  the  InteUigencer  favor  it.  Wall 
Street  prompts  the  former,  and  the  President  does  not 
cfiflsuade  the  latter.  But  this  talk  is  idle.  It  may  not  be 
difficult,  since  the  late  elections,  to  persuade  Seymour  to 
withdraw,  but  the  substitution  of  Chase  will  not  now  make 
the  ticket  stronger.  The  talk  about  the  President  means 
nothing.  There  is  no  intention  to  make  him  the  candidate, 
though  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favor  among  the 
masses  who  do  not  control  organization.  His  name  is  used 
by  a  set  as  a  bank-note  for  Chase  and  nothing  else.  I  am 
sorry  he  listens  to  it. 

October  16,  Friday.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  Radicals  have  a  majority  —  not  large  —  in  the  three 
great  central  States.  This  may  be  considered  decisive  of 
the  Presidential  contest  in  November.  We  have  not  gained 
so  many  Members  of  Congress  as  I  expected,  and  on  the 
w&ole  I  am  prepared  for  a  signal  Democratic  defeat.  I 
have  had  httle  hope  that  the  Radicals  would  be  defeated 
once  Seymour  was  nominated,  and  am  therefore  not  so 
much  disappointed  as  others. 

The  Democratic  managers  have  thought  more  of  party 
than  of  country  and  are  reaping  their  zewaid.    In  June 
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there  was  every  probability  that  the  Radicals  would  be 
defeated.  The  country  was  against  them,  and  there  was 
no  feeling  or  enthusiasm  for  Grant,  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  nulitary  talents,  has  no  civil  capacity  on  political  qoefr- 
tions.  There  should  have  been  great  care  to  avoid  makiog 
a  War  issue,  unless  a  War  candidate  like  Hancock  was  se* 
lected,  for  tJierein  is  Grant's  strength.  Without  a  military 
opponent  Grant  is  formidable.  The  only  hope  of  the  Radi* 
cals  was  in  an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  on  bygone  questions 
of  war,  and  the  hatred  which  still  lingers  and  is  stimulated 
by  them.  With  unaccountable  stupidity,  the  Democrats 
took  precisely  the  course  which  the  Radicals  wished  them 
to.  They  st^ed  the  military  and  patriotic  sentiment  for 
Hancock,  and  brought  forward  a  Peace  Democrat,  a  man 
whom  the  soldiers  throughout  the  land  disliked,  whose 
sympathies  were  notoriously  with  the  Secessionists,  and 
who  said  and  did  some  foolish  things  which  the  Radicab 
would,  of  course,  seize,  exaggerate,  and  amplify. 
V  Pendleton,  an  equally  pronounced  Peace  Democrat,  was 
an  early  and  persistent  candidate  for  the  oflSce  and  thought 
to  avoid  the  great  absorbing  and  real  issue  —  that  of  pre- 
serving the  Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
—  by  bringing  forward  a  weak  and  superficial  financial 
scheme  which  captivated  speculators  and  ignorant  per- 
sons and  men  of  a  low  moral  standard.  He  did  not  maintain 
the  true  Democratic  doctrine  on  the  currency  and  money 
issue,  but  based  his  movements  on  two  currencies,  —  one 
of  paper  and  one  of  specie.  True  Democrats  are  hard- 
money  men,  and  can  favor  no  paper  which  is  not  convert- 
ible into  money  —  coin  —  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  Paper 
is  not  money,  but  a  promise  to  pay  money.  A  broken  pro- 
mise by  the  Government  is  a  breach  of  faith  and  disturBer 
of  confidence. 

Seymour,  possessed  of  no  nerve,  of  no  courage,  a  parti- 
san politician  of  culture  and  talent,  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  New  York,  a  whilom  candidate  of  his  party, 
t  seemed  to  hesitate,  shrank  from  the  contest,  played  fast 
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and  loose,  but  finally,  under  the  influence  of  Wall  Street, 
assented  to  and  apparently  became  an  advocate  for  the 
nomination  of  Chase,  the  antagonist  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  Democratic  principles  on  the  great  issues  of 
Beconstruction  and  strict  construction  now  before  the 
eountry.  Chase  was,  and  still  is,  the  champion  of  negro 
equality  and  favors  the  Radical  laws  of  Reconstruction. 
Be  was,  with  his  committee,  the  author  of  the  legal-tender 
fl^stem  and  the  father  of  national  treasury  banks.  In  no 
sense  could  he  honestly  be  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
eiats.  Yet  Seymour  professedly,  as  did  Belmont  and  c(»n- 
pany,  earnestly  favored  his  nomination. 

Pendleton,  however,  opposed  him  and  opposed  Hendricks 
because,  were  they  elected,  it  might  interfere  with  his 
aspirations  in  the  future.  No  conservative  War  Democrat 
would  they  permit  to  be  the  candidate,  and  when  it  be- 
came obvious  to  the  Pendleton  delegates  in  the  New  York 
Convention,  and  to  the  wild  and  turbulent  crowd  of  out* 
siders  who  had  been  sent  on  from  Cincinnati  to  control  the 
convention,  that  Pendleton  could  not  be  nominated,  they 
sdected  and  nominated  Seymour  for  the  clearly  manifest 
purpose  of  excluding  any  conservative  Democrat,  like 
Hancock,  DooUttle,  or  even  Hendricks. 
.  It  never  entered  the  minds  of  these  men  that  it  was  im« 
portant  to  have  a  candidate  who  would  draw  and  not  repel 
recruits.  They  believed  the  Radical  measures  were  so 
atrocious  that  they  could  elect  whoever  was  nominated, 
and  therefore,  having  the  organization,  passed  by  all  War 
Democrats  and  nominated  a  Secession  sympathizer.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  who  would  have  gone  in  for 
a  fair.  Union,  conservative  War  Democrat  would  not,  and 
will  not,  identify  themselves  with  Seymour,  whose  course 
during  the  War  for  the  Union  was  as  offensive  as  that  of  the 
Radicals  now. 

A  great  opportunity  has  been  thrown  away,  to  the  irre- 
parable injury  of  the  country.  It  does  not  se^n  possible 
^t  Seymour  can  be  electedL  The  mov^ooient  for  Chase 
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appears  to  be  earnest;  but  the  first  step  for  his  supporters 
is  to  get  Seymour  to  decline.  There  are  rumors  that  he 
has  put  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Demo* 
oratic  Conmiittee.  If  this  be  so,  which  I  doubt,  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  friends  will  be  promptly  thrust  aside  and 
Chase  pressed  with  energy.  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of 
these  operations,  but  hear  much  of  them.  If  Seymour  has 
resigned  or  should  resign,  Hancock  or  Doolittle  should  be 
substituted.  Were  either  of  these  men  at  once  earnestly 
and  most  decisively  pressed,  possibly  something  might  be 
accomplished,  but  a  change  of  front  at  this  late  day  would 
be  a  pretty  certain  precursor  of  defeat.  I  have  little  faith 
in  anything  good  being  effected. 

It  would  gratify  me  to  see  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention system  overthrown,  as  it  would  be  were  a  candidate 
spontaneously  taken  up  and  elected. 

I  asked  Randall,  who  was  uneasy  during  the  whole 
Cabinet  session,  what  was  being  done.  He  said  nothing 
decisive;  that  the  Blairs  would  rather  have  Frank  on  the 
ticket  and  be  defeated  than  have  any  other  man  elected. 
This  is  Seward  all  over,  and  I  noticed  that  Seward  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits. 

He  does  not  like  Sejmiour  or  any  Democrat,  unless  some 
one  like  Randall,  an  active,  superficial,  and  super-service- 
able schemer  whom  he  can  use.  As  Schofield  had  to 
remain  after  Cabinet  session,  Randall  went  round  and 
said  to  the  President  he  would  come  up  this  evening. 
I  think  Randall  would,  if  he  had  the  opportimity,  go  for 
the  President.  I  asked  who  would  be  named,  if  Seymour 
declined.  He  said  Chase,  or  the  President.  I  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  electing  Chase,  or  making  him 
the  standard-bearer.  It  staggered  him.  ^'Nothing,''  said 
he,  "but  I  want  to  beat  Grant.'*    So  do  I. 

October  17,  Saturday.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
Democrats  and  conservatives  have  done  well  in  the  late 
Sections.  They  have  been  dieated  and  wronged  to  some 
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extent,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Dem« 
ocrats  did  not  elect  more  Representatives.  Had  Hancock 
been  on  the  ticket  instead  of  Seymour,  we  should  have 
carried  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  and,  I  think,  Ohio. 
As  it  is,  I  am  satisfied  the  popular  ma j  ority  for  the  Radicals 
is  not  great  in  either  State. 

I  think  Seymour  will  not  decline.  The  scheme  did  not 
take  so  easily  as  the  Chase  men  anticipated,  and  the  whole 
aflfair  will  blow  over. 

October  19,  Monday.  The  D^nocratic  committees  and 
Seymour  hold  out  against  any  change  of  ticket.  There 
is  some  attempt  to  denounce  Belmont,  but  it  is  feeble. 
There  are  conflicting  rumors  as  regards  Chase.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  willingly  have  lent  his  name,  but  since  the 
scheme  has  failed  he  quite  likely  disapproves  the  attempt. 
The  President,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  has  not  been 
entirely  indifferent  in  this  matter.  Second-rate  men  have 
been  willing  to  please  him  by  flattering  assurances  that  the 
people  wanted  him  and  demanded  the  change  in  the  ticket. 
He  listened  with  pleasure  to  their  assurances,  if  he  did  not 
encourage  them. 

October  20,  Tuesday.  Seward,  Randall,  and  Evarts  were 
absent  from  the  Cabinet  session.  I  know  not  if  there  is 
any  political  significance  in  this.  Hunter  says  Seward 
has  gone  up  the  Hudson  to  see  about  some  real  estate  of  his 
aon's.  The  papers  say  he  is  to  meet  Peter  Cooper  and 
others  about  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  Randall  pro- 
fesses to  be  engaged  on  some  arrangement  for  the  over- 
land mail.  Evarts  has  some  important  law-suits  in  New 
York.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kidney. 

Hunter  submitted  a  telegram  in  cipher  from  Reverdy 
Johnson,^  asking  if  the  Alabama  claims  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  arbitrament  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  McCulloch 

>  Appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  succeed  Charles  Francis  Adams  as 
to  England.  .  '  ^ 
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would  not  trust  him  because  of  his  family  relations  with 
the  ^Queen.  I  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  Alabama 
claims,  —  whether  it  embraced  all  similar  claims  and  the 
other  incidental  questions.  The  President  thought  we 
should  have  the  whole  proposition  in  all  its  parts  befcm 
us  before  deciding. 

Pacific  Railroad  again  occupied  much  attention.  Con- 
gressional fraud  and  corruption  are,  I  am  satisfied,  in  this 
immense  swindle. 

There  were  extensive  frauds  in  the  late  election,  —  per- 
haps on  both  sides.  The  Radicals  are  steeped  in  them, 
and,  not  yet  content,  there  are  villainous  plans  to  cheat 
Representatives  clearly  and  fairly  elected  by  the  Democrats 
out  of  their  seats.  Dawes  and  company  will  be  ready  to 
help  the  fraud,  as  they  have  lent  themselves  to  great 
rascalities  in  the  present  Congress.  They  are  destroying 
public  confidence  in  popular  government. 

October  23,  Friday.  At  the  Cabinet-meeting  General 
Schofield  read  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
expressing  great  apprehension  of  trouble  from  the  people, 
who  are  armed,  and  requesting  that  he  might  have  United 
States  arms  that  are  in  the  arsenal  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  militia.  The  militia  are  imderstood  to  be  Radical  par- 
tisans. General  Schofield  was  very  earnest  in  this  matter; 
said  the  opponents  to  the  Governor  were  Rebels  who  re- 
tained their  arms  when  Eirby  Smith  surrendered;  that 
they  are  organized,  and  unless  something  was  done,  the 
loyal  men  would  be  overpowered  and  killed  by  the  Ku- 
Klux.  After  hearing  him  for  some  time  and  a  few  com- 
monplace expressions  of  concern  from  others,  I  asked  if  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  was  afraid  of  the  people  of  Arkansas, 
—  if  General  S.  advised  the  arming  of  the  Governor's 
partisans  against  their  opponents,  the  people  of  that  State. 
In  other  words,  is  popular  government  a  failure  in  Arkansas  ? 
General  S.  said  that  he  and  the  military  gentlemen  gener- 
ally had  believed  there  was  but  one  way  to  establish  the 
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Reconstruction  of  the  States  South,  and  that  was  by  mar- 
tial law.  I  asked  how  long  martial  law  should  be  contin- 
lied.  He  said  until  those  governments  were  able  to  sustain 
themselves.  ''Do  you  mean  by  that/'  I  inquired,  ''until 
the  black  and  the  ignorant  element  controls  tibe  intelligent 
white  population?  "  The  General  said  he  was  not  a  politi- 
eian  nor  intending  to  discuss  the  subject  politically;  he  was 
qpeaking  practically,  how  these  governments  were  to  be 
maintained.  "And  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  force 
18  requisite,"  said  L  "There  is,"  said  he,  "no  other  way 
to  keep  down  the  Rebels." 

"Then,"  said  McCulloch,  "if  I  understand  you,  Gen^ 
eni  S.,  the  Reconstruction  laws  are  a  failure.  The  people 
in  those  States  are  incapable  of  self-government." 

Browning  said  it  was  plain  there  must  be  a  standing 
anny  to  carry  out  the  Radical  policy,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  kept  up  through  all  time.  All  agreed  that  it  was  not 
best  to  let  the  Governor  have  the  arms  for  his  party. 

Seward  proposed  sending  United  States  troops  to  Ar- 
kansas. ThisSchofieldthoughtwould  perhaps  answer  if  we 
had  the  troops,  but  we  had  not  got  them.  He  urged  that 
General  Smith,  commanding,  might  be  authorized  to  issue 
arms  if  he  thought  it  necessary. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  but  not  satisfactory  discus- 
sion, the  compromise  of  Seward  was  adopted  by  Schofield, 
who  proposed  to  order  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  stationed 
hero  in  Washington,  to  proceed  to  Memphis,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  that  point,  it  could  be  determined  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  them. 

I  objected  to  any  giving-out  of  arms,  or  moving  military 
troops  on  the  eve  of  an  excited  election.  Claimed  that 
from  the  showing  there  was  no  insurrection,  nothing  but  the 
unreasonable  apprehensions  of  a  party  leader  who  feared 
the  people  he  professed  to  govern.  He,  with  one  of  the 
bogus  Senators,  had  undertaken  a  speculation  in  arms 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  was  in  consequence  very 
angry.  We  ought  to  keep  dear  of  this  party  contest. 
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'  I  could  perceive  that  Schofield  was  dissatisfied  with  my 
Tiews,  that  Seward  plumed  himself  on  having  suggested 
a  course  that  was  to  be  adopted.  The  President  did  not 
concur  with  Schofield  nor  fully  with  Seward,  who,  however, 
had  his  way. 

Our  whole  governmental  system  is  being  overturned  by 
the  military  and  the  Radicals.  One  after  another  of  Hid 
scalawag  and  carpet-bag  governors  is  calling  for  arms  and 
troops  to  help  him  in  the  elections,  and  this  Administra* 
tion  yields  against  its  honest  convictions  on  the  sugges* 
tions  of  a  trimmer.  Of  course  the  people  of  Arkansas  are 
to  be  borne  down  under  the  impression  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  against  them.  God  knows  when  all  this  is 
to  end! 

The  President  asked  Browning,  Randall,  and  myself  to 
stay  after  the  Cabinet  adjourned,  and  submitted  a  paper, 
carefully  and  elaborately  prepared,  on  government  ex* 
penditures.  It  was  a  faithful  exposition  and,  sent  out  at 
the  proper  time,  would  have  a  good  influence.  I  could 
perceive  that  the  Pl-esident  flattered  himself  it  would  be 
effective  and  perhaps  redound  to  his  credit,  perhaps  bring 
him  forward  as  a  candidate.  He  still  has  dreams,  idle 
dreams,  that  he  may  be  elected.  The  people  may  be 
with  him,  but  party  discipline  and  party  management  and 
intrigue  are  all-powerful. 

October  27,  Tuesday.  Horatio  Sejmiour  has  gone  West, 
making  speeches.  He  talks  very  well,  but  his  speeches  are 
likely  to  be  unavailing.  Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  Radicalism  seems  unbroken. 
Defeat  in  the  great  States  has  not  disheartened  or  wholly 
discouraged  them.  A  few  men,  anxious  for  office,  have 
fallen  away,  but  not  one  honest  man  has  wavered,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  yet  many  will  not  vote  for  S. 

General  Schofield  read  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Camp« 
bell  of  his  staff,  who  had  been  to  Arkansas,  stating  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  listen  to  or  be  governed  by  the 
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lepresentations  of  the  Governor.  The  tone  of  Schofieldis 
much  moderated. 

There  is  disturbance  in  Louisiana,  and  the  reconstructed 
Governor  finds  himself  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  execu^tive.  Radicalism  is  there  an  uneducated,  un- 
regulated, and  disorganized  faction.  The  negroes  are 
wholly  incapable  of  discharging  police  duties,  and  the 
Governor  calls  on  General  Rousseau  to  help  him. 

Seward  exhibits  a  table  of  the  niunber  of  treaties  which 
have  been  negotiated,  under  each  administration,  and 
promises  the  President  that  he  shall  have  brought  forward 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  I  do  not  think  so 
highly  of  the  doings  in  this  respect  as  others.  There  is 
more  or  less  complication  and  entanglement  in  these  treat- 
ies. Few  and  simple  regulations  are  best;  but  Seward,  not 
the  most  intelligent  and  discreet  diplomatist,  will  continue 
by  help  of  Weed  and  his  colleagues  to  make  a  good  flourish 
and  be  extolled  for  his  marvelous  labors. 

October  30,  Friday.  Seward  and  Evarts  are  again  absent. 
Likely  both  have  gone  home  to  vote.  That  is  said  and  pub-> 
lished.  Evarts  would  be  glad  of  such  an  excuse  to  be  al> 
sent  and  attend  to  his  immense  private  business.  He  has 
been  at  but  one  Cabinet-meeting  for  five  weeks;  important 
opinions  are  consequently  postponed  and  action  delayed, 

November  17,  Tuesday.  Exhausted  and  fatigued  with 
office  labor  during  the  day  and  with  preparing  my  Annual 
Report  and  receiving  company  evenings,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  make  note  in  this  book  for  some  time. 

But  events  of  interest  have  transpired,  and  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  from  day  to  day  make  at  least  a  brief  memoran* 
dum.  There  was  excitement  over  the  election,  but  acquis* 
escence  in  the  declared  result.  Li  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia there  was  a  great  outcry  of  fraud  by  the  Radicals, 
who  as  a  party,  now  as  in  other  days  and  imder  other 
names,  were  given  to  frauds.  They  denounce  the  vote  of 
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intelligent  whites  of  foreign  birth,  while  they  illegally  and 
by  fraud  polled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  n^gro 
votes. 

The  defeat  of  Seymour  did  not  surprise  me.  There  has 
been  mismanagement  and  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  if  nothing  worse.  The  Democratic 
capitalists  in  New  York  were,  under  New  York  manage^ 
ment,  committed  for  Chase,  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  and  when  he  was  thrown  out,  the  cap- 
italists were  indifferent  or  willing  Grant  should  be  elected. 
Pendleton  and  his  friends  have  acted  like  disappointed 
partisans,  very  stupidly  for  themselves,  very  badly  for 
the  country,  and  as  if  they  were  afraid  something  mi|^t 
happen  to  hereafter  defeat  him. 

In  nominating  Seymoiu*  the  War  issue  was  unavoidabfy 
raised  and  the  Democrats  have  been  busy  in  trying  to 
make  people  believe  Seymour  to  have  been  a  good  War 
man.  They  did  not  convince  the  voters  nor  believe  their 
own  assertions.  Of  course,  amid  shuffling  issues  and  in- 
sincerity, all  has  been  uphill  work.  There  was  no  zeal  for 
Grant  until  Sejmiour  was  nominated,  —  then  men  would 
have  been  busy  had  Hancock  been  his  opponent.  The  Dem- 
ocrats have  not  only  thrown  away  a  great  opportunity  and 
injured  their  party,  but  done  the  country  irreparable 
wrong. 

Grant  has  returned  to  Washington  after  loitering  away 
several  months  in  Galena  and  the  region  roundabout  since 
he  was  nominated.  Colfax  has  been  back  here  also.  He 
and  Wade  have  again  adjourned  Congress,  —  a  mockery 
upon  the  Constitution  and  honest  government. 

A  dinner  is  given  by  the  New  York  Bar  to  Attorney- 
General  Evarts  this  evening,  to  which  all  the  Cabinet 
men  were  invited.  I  omitted  writing  the  committee  imtil 
Saturday  evening.  McCulloch  and  Randall  did  not  write 
until  yesterday.  The  others  wrote  a  week  ago,  declining. 
The  papers  state  that  Grant,  who  is  in  New  York,  declines 
to  attend  if  Secretaries  McCulloch  and  Welles  and  Post- 
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inaBtei><jeneral  Raiidan  are  to  be  pimmt.  This  announoe- 
meaatj  publicly  made,  is  £rom  his  factotum  AdamBadeaUi 
but  by  Grant's  authority. 

Wb«ii  Seward  came  into  ^be  eoundl  room  this  noon  he 
npokBy  b^ore  bdng  seated,  of  bis  not  attending  the  At- 
torney-General's dinner  because  if  he  went  he  should  have 
Icept  away  another  man.  I  remarked  that  writing  an 
equivocal  letter  answ^ed  ev^^y  puipoee  and  pn^itiated 
offended  dignity  thatdidikedtru^.  Seward  gave  me  a  sin- 
gular look  and  satisfied  ine  he  fdt  t^  ronark. 

He  said  he  went  to  New  York  last  Thursday;  that  a  veiy 
good  friend  who  is  usuidly  at  the  d&poi  told  him  that  Gen- 
•enl  Grant  was  occupying  the  Presidential  car.  He,  S., 
said,  ''Very  well,  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  he  can  come  here." 
Soon  after  his  frigid  came  to  him  witii  Gena^  Grant's 
compliments,  inviting  him  into  his  car.  ''Another tribute," 
said  I,  "to  the  equivocal  manner  erf  answering  a  plain  and 
ample  question." 

He  proceeded  to  state  the  incidents,  etc,  of  the  joumqr. 
I  judge  that  his  presaice  was  not  particularly  acceptable 
toGrant  and  that  the  intercourse  was  formal.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  greatly  disturb  Seward,  who  ostensibly  went 
to  New  York  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Blatehf ord  and 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  into  Grant's  company. 

He  says  he  never  has  exchanged  a  word  with  Grant  since 
the  interview  at  the  President's  last  February.  This,  I 
find,  is  the  fact  as  r^ards  all  who  were  then  present.  In 
trying  a  refined  and  subtle  game  the  General  was  exposed, 
and,  in  an  issue  between  himself  and  the  President,  those 
of  us  who  were  present  were  called  upon  to  state  the  facts, 
and  General  Grant,  it  seems,  in  the  exereise  of  his  new 
social  and  official  position,  undertakes  to  proscribe  those 
who  cannot  sacrifice  the  truth  for  him. 

The  subject  does  not  trouble  me  otherwise  than,  as  a 
dtizen,  I  regret  the  degradation  of  the  highest  ofiKoe  in  the 
country.  McCulloch  said  that  had  he  been  aware  of  any 
such  revengeful  feeling  on  the  i>art  t(  Grant,  he  would 
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.  certainly  havegone  to  New  York  to  have  shut  him  off  from 
the  dinner.  I  said  I  would  not  have  gone  across  the  room 
to  have  either  prevented  or  aided  him  in  the  matter.  The 
General  of  our  armies  and  the  President-elect  might  make 
this  exhibition  of  malignant  spite  against  truth  without 
disturbing  me  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Seward  had  a  large  budget  of  letters  and  newspaper 
slips  relative  to  ^airs  in  Paraguay  and  our  late  Minister 
Washburn,  who  has  been  extremely  troublesome  ever  since 
he  has  been  there  or  in  that  neighborhood.  For  some  yean 
he  has  been  the  persistent  friend  of  Lopez,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  aided  him  in  his  absurd  claims  of  irmiRting  qq 
having  a  national  vessel  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  allien 
in  order  to  carry  him  back  and  forth. 
K I  have  remonstrated  against  maintaining  a  mission  in 
the  interior  of  South  America,  among  a  half -savage  people, 
where  there  are  no  citizens  of  the  United  States,  no  comr 
merce,  no  intercourse  of  any  kind,  where  no  other  govern- 
ment sends  a  minister,  and  where  we  should  have  none. 

Washburn  sometime  since  resigned,  and  General  Mo- 
Mahon  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Seward  said  he 
had  but  a  single  dispatch  from  Washburn,  but  the  papers, 
are  filled  with  his  letters,  —  some  of  them  very  discredit- 
able,—  and  his  conduct  appears  to  be  reprehensible 
throughout.  Seward  said  he  had  a  letter  from  Webb  at 
Rio,  very  well  written,  but  Seward  was  careful  not  to  read 
it.  He  had  prepared  a  singular  letter  to  me,  however, 
which  he  did  read,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  whole 
affair  shall  be  commimicated  to  Admiral  Davis,  who  is  to 
proceed  with  an  adequate  force  to  Paraguay  and  demand 
redress. 

I  asked  where  McMahon,  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  was,  that  he  was  not  intrusted  with  this  duty; 
why  this  responsibility  was  put  on  Davis,  a  naval  officer. 
I  was  willing  he  should  be  directed  to  consult,  cooperate 
with,  and  aid  General  McMahon,  but  the  Admiral  had  no 
''adequate  force"  to  seod  up  the  river  and  make  the  de- 
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mand,  even  were  it  proper.  Seward  said  he  had  great 
confidence  in  Davis  as  a  discreet  man  who  would  act  pru- 
dently, etc.,  etc.  In  all  this  I  see  Mephistopheles,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  bamboozled  by  him.  The  President  and 
Randall  expressed  great  regard  for  McMahon. 

November  18,  Wednesday.  In  a  brief  interview  with  the 
President  I  told  him  I  thought  it  the  proper  duty  of  the 
Minister  we  had  sent  to  Paraguay  to  investigate  and  make 
demands,  if  demands  were  to  be  made;  that  he  might,  and 
perhaps  should,  consult  with  Admiral  Davis,  but  I  thought 
;it  improper  to  impose  the  Minister's  duties  on  the  Admiral 
and  make  him  responsible.  The  President  concurred  and 
wished  me  to  advise  with  Seward.  I  remarked  that  we 
differed;  that  I  had  for  several  years  thought  we  needed  no 
minister  at  Paraguay,  where  we  had  no  citizens,  no  com- 
merce, etc. 

I  received  late  this  p.m.  from  Secretary  Seward  the 
letter  which  he  read'  yesterday  to  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net relative  to  intrusting  Admiral  Davis  to  proceed  with 
an  "adequate  force '*  to  Paraguay,  demand  redress,  etc.  I 
drafted  a  rough  letter  but  had  not  time  to  copy  or  complete. 

November  19,  Thursday.  Sent  my  instructions  to  Ad- 
miral Davis,  taking  care  to  copy  that  part  of  Seward's 
letter  which  advised  the  President  that  the  Admiral  should 
proceed  with  an  adequate  force,  etc.,  wishing  he  had  such 
force.  I  also  wrote  Seward  that  I  thought  it  proper  General 
McMahon  should  be  associated  with  the  Admiral  and 
share  the  responsibility. 

Every  one  seems  disgusted  with  Grant's  conditional 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  the  Evarts  dinner.  None 
of  his  friends  attempt  to  defend  him.  The  little  man  is 
exhibiting  his  true  traits.  Very  malignant,  revengeful, 
because  exposed  in  his  equivocation  and  falsehood.  An 
enemy  of  truth  and  of  those  who  assert  it,  provided  he  is 
thereby  discomfited. 
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November  20,  Friday.  Told  Evarts  I  was  ^ad  I  had  not 
kept  him  or  any  invited  guest  from  his  dinner.  He  says 
there  was  a  great  strife  among  the  Radicals  whether  Grant 
should  be  allowed  to  attend;  that  some  extreme  Radicals 
got  up  a  coimter-dinner  uptown  to  draw  Grant  off;  that 
the  conditional  acceptance  was  intended  to  relieve  Grant 
if  any  of  us  attended,  a  cunning  device  that  failed.  As 
none  of  us  attended,  there  was  no  escape  but  for  him  to  give 
his  presence  to  the  Evarts  banquet. 

Seward  said  he  had  received  my  letter  in  the  Paraguay 
matter  and  would  attend  to  my  suggestions.  Would  in- 
struct McMahon  and  request  him  to  constdt  with  Admiral 
Davis.  Thought  it  very  proper,  etc.  I  asked  him  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  his  instructions.  Said  he  would.  Gave  him 
again  my  opinion  of  Washburn  and  of  his  mission. 

November  24,  Tuesday.  Seward  came  to  Cabinet  coun- 
cil this  morning  with  a  queer  expression  on  his  countenance. 
We  two  were  the  first  arrivals.  On  exchanging  salutations, 
he  said  he  was  sick,  quite  sick.  I  asked  his  malady.  He 
said  he  had  got  the  damnedest  strange  thing  from  Reverdy 
Johnson  for  a  protocol.  Others  came  in  to  whom  he  made 
similar  communication.  He  submitted  the  docmnent  to 
the  President  and  Cabinet  with  a  lugubrious  look  which 
cannot  be  described.  Intended  to  be  sad  and  grieved,  but 
with  a  lurking  laugh.  The  Alabama  claims  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration;  four  commissioners,  two  by  each 
party;  if  not  unanimous,  some  sovereign  to  be  selected  by 
the  two  governments  as  umpire,  etc.  The  whole  thing, 
he  said,  was  wrong,  contrary  to  instructions,  must  be 
sent  back.  The  members  were  surprised  and  made  in- 
quiries into  the  points  of  difference.  He  did  not  make 
himself  clear,  but  said  he  would  prepare  and  submit  a 
dispatch  at  the  next  Cabinet-meeting.  I  was  more  inter- 
ested with  the  distressed  looks  of  McCuUoch  and  Brown- 
ing than  with  the  muddy  exposition.  They  had  evidently 
expected  the  Alabama  claims  were  about  adjusted.  I  re- 
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marked  that  I  had  not  expected  the  English  Government 
would  ever  consent  to  a  reference  of  those  claims  to  a  com- 
mission, that  I  had  now  little  expectation  the  claims  would 
be  paid,  that  the  commission  was  closely  locked  up.  Sew- 
ard said  he  would  have  better  terms.  I  asked  if  all  claims 
of  either  party  since  1853  were  submitted,  includin^g  prizes 
and  captured  property.  Seward  did  not  give  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  some  incidental  question  from  McCulloch 
furnished  him  an  opportimity  to  drop  it. 

When  we  left,  McCulloch  and  myself  came  down  to- 
gether. He  expressed  his  regret  that  there  should  be  de- 
lay in  this  matter,  for  the  coimtry  would  be  disappointed. 
I  told  him  I  expected  no  settlement  of  those  claims  during 
this  administration,  —  certainly  not  in  our  favor. 

November  25,  Wednesday.  Admiral  Farragut  and  wife 
arrived  late  last  night  and  are  stopping  at  our  house. 
They  are  both  well  and  enjoy  these  excursions  and  their 
friends.  He  is  guileless,  simple-hearted,  and  as  sincere  as 
he  is  brave.  Mrs.  F.  is  devoted  to  him,  proud  of  him,  and 
very  social. 

Received  a  note  this  morning  early  from  the  President, 
who  wished  me  to  call  on  him.  Found  he  was  anxious  about 
the  treaty.  Wished  my  views.  Said  he  desired  to  accept 
and  send  in  the  treaty  without  fail,  and  he  knew  not  why 
this  was  not  in  good  shape.  I  said  that  I  thought  Mr. 
Seward  had  no  disposition  to  hasten  decision,  that  I  had 
never  supposed  him  much  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and 
that  as  things  are  with  us,  he  probably  wished  to  prolong 
the  negotiation.  The  English  had  never  admitted  they 
were  responsible,  and  were  so  confident  they  would  not  be 
held  responsible  that  they  sometime  ago  had  consented 
to  arbitrament,  but  Mr.  Seward  had  requested  they 
should  also  submit  their  governmental  action.  This  they 
had  refused,  and  I  had  expected  they  always  would;  but 
they  had  surrendered  the  point,  though  in  a  way  that  hedged 
them  in  against  any  advantage  to  us.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
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sanguine  we  should  get  anything,  whoever  might  be  the 
negotiator.  The  Pi-esident  requested  me  to  read  the  three 
articles  aloud,  and  we  commented  on  each.  I  remarked  it 
was  difBcult  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  for  Mr.  Seward  care- 
fully abstained  from  presenting  his  points,  and  we  knew 
enough  of  the  English  to  be  aware  they  did  not  intend  to 
be  overreached.  I  asked  if  Seward  had  been  with  him  on 
this  subject  and  frankly  stated  the  case.  He  said  he  had, 
and  would  be  in  again  with  a  rough  draft,  and  have  his 
dispatch  fully  prepared  by  Friday.  "Then/'  said  I,  "we 
shall  have  the  case  in  full.  Let  us  wait." 

November  26,  Thursday.  Spent  the  day  at  home  socially 
with  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Farragut.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  dined  with  us,  in  company  with  the  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  F.  and  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Radford. 

November  27,  Friday.  Mr.  Seward  read  his  letter  of 
instructions  to  Reverdy  Johnson.  They  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  President  nor  any  one  of  the  Cabinet.  I  had 
expected  he  would  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Evarts  and 
thought  probably  he  had  consulted  that  gentleman,  but 
from  the  discussion  I  infer  neither  was  the  fact. 

I  again  inquired  how  much  was  covered,  —  whether 
claims  for  captures,  destruction  of  property,  prizes,  etc., 
were  to  be  permitted;  if  so  a  commission  was  not  desirable. 
Mr.  Evarts  thought  so  too,  and  said  our  Alabama  claims 
amounted  to  only  about  eight  millions,  while  the  English 
would  probably  demand  a  hundred  millions  from  us.  I 
thought  the  latter  not  improbable  if  naval  prizes  were 
included,  but  should  be  surprised  if  our  claims  were  not 
largest.  McCuUoch  asked  Seward  whether,  if  he  could  not 
get  better  terms,  he  would  accept  the  protocol  presented, 
but  Seward  avoided  an  explicit  answer;  was  confident  it 
would  not  reach  that  ultimatum ;  the  English  would  give  in. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  best  to  postpone  a 
final  decision  on  Seward's  dispatch  until  Tuesday.    This 
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disturbed  Seward,  who  said  he  wished  to  send  o£F  a  cable 
dispatch  this  afternoon,  and  he  should  receive  an  answer 
in  a  week  which  he  doubted  not  would  be  favorable. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  the^President  requested  me 
to  go  with  him  into  the  library,  when  he  asked  me  what 
had  best  be  done.  Said  he  wished  the  subject  disposed  of 
during  his  Administration  or  that  the  Senate  should  be 
Responsible  for  the  delay.  I  again  expressed  my  doubts 
whetiier  Mr.  Seward  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  dis- 
portion;  asked  what  we  were  to  gain  by  this  treaty,  — 
what  were  the  advantages.  Told  him  I  had  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Seward  or  Mr.  Reverdy  Jdmson  would  overreach  the 
English  negotiators.  As  the  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  Sew- 
ard, he  would  be  dissatisfied  if  overruled  by  others  and 
his  views  set  aside,  and  that,  if  prepared  to  conform  to  him, 
a  would  be  as  wdl  to  let  him  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
Reverdy  Johnson  farther.  This  seemed  to  relieve  him,  as 
I  supposed  it  would.  On  our  return  to  the  council  room 
h«:told  Seward  to  send  his  telegram  and  get  his  answm 
if  he  could  in  a  week. 

November  28,  Saturday.  When  at  the  President's  to- 
day, relative  to  some  Marine  appointments,  he  reverted 
to  the  discussion  yesterday.  I  saked  him  if  he  really  unda> 
stood  Seward's  object;  why  he  did  not  press  the  matter 
of  the  Alabama  clcdms  upon  the  British  Government  him- 
self, and  compel  it  to  admit  the  righlfidneaa  of  the  claim; 
why  refer  the  principle  to  a  commission.  The  English 
never,  in  my  opinion^  would  have. submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  Our  claim  should  not  be 
dassed  with  theirs. 

.  .November  30,  Monday.  The  Attomey^General  has  given 
an  opinion  on  the  ei^t<-hour  law,  and  the  payments  under 
it,  which  is  a  specimen  of  attorneyship  unsurpassed.  If  }ie 
18  wiser  after  investigating  the  subject,  he  has  imparted 
none  of  his  wisdom  to  others. 
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HeMHTt  on  the  Bem^  RaflRMd  — The  IkiwVmkEHnino  Po«<  od  Vandev- 
Dilt  <m^  the  Menimao -*- The  ^^•^^^■"•^  CSelnii «— CoDsrBBi  aflMoifalai 
^  Senator  Tnimbull  makes  an  Unreaeonable  Request — ThePteodent's 
Annual  Message  and  its  Reception  in  Congress  —  Proposal  to  anunt 
8an  Domingo  —  Attomey-Qeneral  Evarte  and  the  Law  relating  to 
Courts  Martial  —  Grant's  RxibaUe  Comee  as  President  ^  Diaoussion 
ci  the  Finances  of  the  Couatiy  •*-  Fox's  Conversation  with  Admiral 
Porter  —  Formal  Acqtdsition  of  League  Ishmd  for  the  New  Navy  Yard 

—  Bowles  of  the  ^prifioM^  J^MiftJicar^  ariested  at  the  Suit  of  Fisk  — 
Relations  of  Grant  with  PrfsidJ9ilt  Johnson  and  Memben  of  the  Cabinet 

—  Cabinet  DJacusBion  of  tibe  Cmxency  Question  —  The  End  of  an 
Eventful  Year. 

December  1,  Tueeday.  Most  of  the  session  of  the  Cabi- 
net, was  consumed  with  reading  a  long  report  of  the  com** 
mittee  to  examineand  report  an  the  Pacific  Raiboad.  They 
report  the  road  ^trell  built  in  the  taain,  but  that  it  will  re- 
quire six  and  a  half  millions  to  put  it  in  proper  order  so  far 
as  built,  —  Muddy  Creek.* 

December  2,  Wednesday.  Read  final  proof  of  my  eighth 
and  last  Anmial  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has 
been  an  irksome  task.  The  composition  of  a  report  is  more 
laborious  than  five  times  that  quantity  of  ordinary  writ- 
ings,—  so  mudi  detail,  examination,  comparison,  etc., 
etc.,  with  such  a  multitude  of  documents  and  statistics. 
But  the  work  is  done.  Have  had  great  assistance  from 
Faxon. 

The  newspapers  are  in  quite  a  ferment  over  the  case  of 
Dick  Meade,  ^  who  is  in  the  lunatic  asylum.  Great  sym- 
pathy is  expressed  for  him,  none  for  his  family.  They, 
more  than  he,  have  (buffered  from  his  malady.  I  have  for 

>  In  the  BOuthweBtern  corner  of  Wyoming. 

>  Richard  W.  Mea4e,  U3-N.,  retired  in  1867  ae  oommodore,  brother 
of  General  Meade. 
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•ome  time  been  awaie  he  had  an  unbalanoed  and  erratic 
mind.  It  is  painful  that  his  ^suff^ing  wife  and  children 
should  be  dragged  before  the  public  and  misrepresented. 

December  3,  Thursday.  Had  a  letter  from  G.  V.  Fox  in- 
elosing  a  slip  cut  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  giving 
oredit  to  Stanton  and  Vanderbilt  and  ignoring  the  Navy 
Department  in  relation  to  the  Merrimac  when  she  came 
gut  of  Norfolk.  The  falsehoods  are  so  palpable  that  it 
Would  seem  no  one  could  be  deceived  by  them.  Neverthe- 
less false  impressions  are  made  on  the  pubhc  mind.  It 
is  represented  that  Stanton's  scouts  had  brought  him  word 
that  the  M.  was  coming  down;  that  he  sent  for  Vanderbilt, 
who  came  on,  went  to  Hampton  Roads,  asked  the  naval 
eommander  if  the  M.  was  coming,  etc.,  etc. 
.  Stanton  was  not  informed  by  any  scouts,  but  I  was;  and 
expected  the  Monitor  would  be  on  hand.  Fox  went  to 
Hampton  Roads  to  meet  her.  Stanton  was  the  most 
fn^tened  man  that  I  ever  saw.  He  telegraphed  to  North- 
em  Governors  and  the  May(H^  of  the  principal  cities  his 
idarm,  imparted  his  fears  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  all  who  saw 
and  listened  to  him,  created  a  panic,  was  vexed  at  my  cool- 
ness. But  all  this  was  on  the  day  after  the  Merrimac  had 
Qome  down  and  sunk  the  Cumberland  and  Congress.  He 
had  not  sent  for  Vanderbilt,  nor  had  he  done  anything 
before,  for  he  knew  nothing,  expected  nothing.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  day  for  me,  but  I  had  no  panic,  and  when 
J  heard,  as  I  did  by  telegraph  (which  was  in  operation 
from  Fortress  Monroe  on  that  dark  Simday  for  the  first 
time),  that  the  Monitor  was  there,  I  felt  relieved  and  was 
at  comparative  ease,  while  Stanton  was  flying  about, 
leally  very  much  scared,  and  mad  because  I  was  not. 

He  did  telegraph,  that  night,  I  think,  or  the  following 
4ay,  to  Vanderbilt,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Navy  officers 
nor  me,  nor  any  one  else,  but  he  knew  Vanderbilt  had  big 
steamers.  Vanderbilt  came  here  and  was  closeted  with 
Stanton  in  regard  to  naval  and  military  defenses  and  tho 
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Becurity  of  Washingtcm.  They  called  on  Mr.  IJncoln,  as 
he  inf  onned  me.  The  bluster  and  management  of  Stanton 
made  the  panic  seriously  ridiculous.  The  steamer  Vander- 
bilt  and  Vanderbilt  himself  went  to  Hampton  Roads;  the 
Steamer  remained  there  two  months  or  more,  out  of  abund- 
ant precaution,  and  so  did  the  Baltic,  and  two  or  three 
other  large  and  expensive  steamers,  but  Mr.  Vanderbilt'a 
military  services  were  earlier  dispensed  with.  Stanton's 
scare  cost  the  country  more  than  half  a  million  dollara. 
All  his  work  and  expenditiire  were  after  the  Monitw  had 
its  fight,  and  had  driven  the  Merrimac  up  Elizabeth  River* 
But  the  lies  and  falsehoods  sent  out  like  this  article  in  the 
Post  make  up  history  in  these  days. 

December  4,  Friday.  Seward  expressed  great  confid^ioe 
to-day  in  the  success  of  Reverdy  Johnson  with  his  plan. 
I  asked  what  the  plan  was.  ''Does  it,''  said  I,  ''embrace 
claims  of  Englishmen  for  cotton  and  other  property  cap^ 
tured  or  destroyed  during  the  War?"  He  replied  emphat- 
ically, "No,  it  does  not."  "And,  of  course,  this  shuts  off 
any  claim  for  prizes  condemned  in  our  courts,"  said  I. 
"Shuts  ofif  all,"  said  he;  "they  do  not  come  within  the 
treaty." 

I  was  in  this  matter  explicit,  and  have  given,  I  believe, 
the  words  which  each  of  us  used.  He  went  on  with  some 
other  remarks, — that  nothing  which  could  come  withm 
oiu*  admiralty  or  local  jurisdiction  was  to  be  considered, 
and  that  they  suffered  like  other  belligerents  when  within 
enemy's  limits.  I  hope  his  representations  and  under- 
standings are  all  correct.  It  is  a  relief. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  folks  are  here  in  force.  Do  not  like 
any  checking-up  on  their  subsidies.  Browning  submitted 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Williams,  showing  that  the  man- 
agers have  received  seventeen  millions  more  than  they 
have  expended.  Still  they  are  distressed  for  more  money. 
Mr.  Evarts  thinks  they  might  be  accommodated  by  the 
Government.  Talks  like  an  attorney  for  them. 
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December  b,  Saturday.  The  combination  of  newspaper 
oonespondents  centred  here  in  Washington  is  an  unscru- 
pulous and  corrupt  combination.  There  may  be  and  there' 
are  a  few  exceptions.  For  some  days  past  these  fellows 
have  been  busy  with  schemes  to  beg,  bluflf,  steal,  bribe, 
eheat,  and  in  anyway  get  copies  of  public  docmnents  which 
are  to  accompany  the  President's  Message.  They  almost 
lied  McCulloch  out  of  hk  senses.  Schofield  caved  in  without 
a  struggle  and  surrendered.  Says  General  Grant  advised 
it,  who  imfortunately  knows  no  better.  I  would  have- 
nothing  to  say  or  do  with  them  in  a  matter  so  improper 
and  disrespectful  to  the  President,  who  by  the  Constitu- 
tion conmiimicates  information  to  Congress.  Of  course 
extra  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  hold  of  my  Report. 
In  to-day's  Tribune  there  is  published  what  is  called  a 
8]rnopsis.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  made  up  from  one  sheet  and 
no  more,  stolen  from  the  print^s.  This  probably  was  pro- 
cured by  a  bribe  to  some  poot  printer,  who  perjured  him- 
self, broke  his  faith,  and  if  found  out,  would  forfeit  his 
place.  Such  is  the  morality  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
of  newspaper  correspondents. 

The  President  informed  me  this  p.m.  that  his  Message 
was  not  fully  completed.  He  is,  he  says,  bothered  with  the 
Treasury  statement  of  the  public  debt.  The  point  which 
bothered  him  does  not  seem  obscure  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
satisfy  him. 

'  December  7,  Monday.  Congress  assembled.  Both  houses 
pretty  full.  The  President  informed  them  he  would  trans- 
mit his  Message  on  Wednesday ;  I  took  to  the  President  my 
Report  and  docmnents  in  duplicate  for  transmission. 
Randall  was  therewith  copies  of  his  Report  just  completed, 
but  had  not  the  appendix.  I  was  glad  the  President  de- 
layed his  Message  imtil  Wednesday  and  so  told  him. 
Randall  says  the  Members  are  very  uneasy  and  intend  to 
do  but  little. 
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December  8|  Tuewiay.  Senator  Trumbu^  called  this 
moming.  We  had  about  ten  minutes'  pleasant  conversa* 
tion,  when  he  said  he  called  principally  in  regard  to  an 
extension  of  leave  to  MidshipmAn  Webster.  He  had  writ- 
ten  me  yesterday  and  received  a  reply  that  it  could  not  be 
granted.  I  explained  the  case.  Twelve  midshipmen  came 
home  on  the  Franklin.  Immediately  after  the  vessel  ar- 
rived I  directed  that  the  midshipmen  should  have  leavCj 
and  as  the  vessel  did  not  go  out  of  commission  and  was  to 
be  in  port  two  months  or  over,  six  midshipmen  should  have 
one  month's  leave,  and  then  they  should  relieve  the  other 
six,  who  should  have  like  leave.  Of  course  I  could  not  give 
an  extension  of  two  weeks  to  one  and  deny  it  to  the  other 
eleven,  unless  there  were  special  reasons  which  would 
make  it  an  exceptional  case.  Mr.  T.  said  there  were  no 
special  reasons,  but  he  had  inquired  and  understood  that 
I  had  sometimes  extended  leave.  I  told  him  not  one  of 
them  had  such  extension.  He  said  he  did  not  mean  these 
midshipmen,  but  extension  was  sometimes  granted  to  offi- 
cers. I  said  that  was  true  in  isolated  and  exceptional  cases 
when  the  extension  could  be  granted  without  injury  or 
marked  favoritism,  and  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
gratifying  it.  "Why,  then,"  inquired  he,  "cannot  I  have 
an  extension  for  this  boy?"  "Because,"  I  replied,  "there 
are  twelve  on  the  same  footing,  and  all  must  be  treated 
alike;  a  leave  to  one  would  be  unjust  to  eleven  others, 
would  cause  discontent  and  work  harm.  The  young  men 
must  have  even-handed  justice  and  be  treated  alike,  and 
if  so  treated  they  would  be  satisfied,  but  special  favor  to 
any  one  would  have  a  bad  moral  influence  and  impair  the 
authority  of  the  Department." 

He  manifested  at  once  great  ill-temper.  Said  he  asked 
no  favors  of  this  Administration ;  he  had,  however,  humil- 
ated  himself  to  request  that  a  midshipman  should  have 
two  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  as  his  vessel  would  not 
sail  for  a  month  or  more,  and  it  was  refused.  He  would 
not  have  humiliated  himself  to  ask  it  but  for  the  fact 
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that  the  boy's  mother  had  attended  Mrs.  T.  m  her  last 


I  said  that  was  considerate  and  kind  on  his  part  towards 
tiie  lad,  but  surely  he  would  not  on  that  account  wish  me 
to  break  in  on  the  rule  and  government  of  the  service 
under  the  circumstances. 

He  grew  more  excited,  said  he  did  not  want  to  break 
r^ulations;  he  asked  a  favor  for  only  one  person;  perhaps 
the  Department  would  want  a  favor  one  of  these  days. 
He  asked  no  odds.  It  was  in  his  power  to  embarrass  or 
annoy  the  Navy  Department  as  much  as  the  Department 
could  annoy  him.  I  told  him  he  could  hi^dly  mean  all  that 
•he  intimated ;  that  we  were  not  here  to  annoy  but  to  assist 
each  other,  and  he  ought  not  to  exhibit  the  feeling  he  had; 
that  I,  perhaps,  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
tiie  case  fairly  understood,  and  I  would  call  Commodore 
Jenkins,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation,  who  would  state 
the  facts  and  my  course  and  principle  of  action. 

I  sent  for  Commodore  J.,  who  has  immediate  charge  of 
midshipmen,  to  whom  Mr.  T.  presented  the  case  a  little 
strong,  and  was  informed  almost  in  my  words  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  told  in  his  (J.'s)  opinion  no  one  of  the 
boys  ought  to  have  an  extension;  that  others  were  making 
similar  applications  and  were  denied.  Trumbull  still  con- 
tinued unreasonable,  and  I  saw  expected  to  carry  his  point 
by  covert  intimations  and  boisterous  dissatisfaction.  I 
therefore  with  some  emphasis  assured  him  that  I  must  do 
my  duty  without  favor,  and  if  he  did  not,  or  would  not, 
see  the  impropriety  of  giving  to  one  of  twelve  six  weeks 
and  restrict  the  other  eleven  to  four,  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  must  do  right,  and  maintain  regulations,  without  par- 
tiality or  prejudice.  He  lowered  his  tone,  but  went  ofif  in 
a  dudgeon. 

The  President  read,  or  rather  Colonel  Moore,  his  Secre- 
tary, read  his  Message  to  the  Cabinet  this  p.m.  It  was  in 
print  and  I  concluded  had  been  seen  by  no  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Departments.  The  dooitment  will  be  distasteful  to 
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the  Radicals  and  some  portions  of  it  not  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats.  His  views  on  Reconstruction  are  soimd.  On 
the  subject  of  finance  he  is  not  successful,  but  inexcusably 
weak  and  erroneous.  This  scheme  to  remodel  the  Clonsti- 
tution  is  neither  nice  nor  wise,  striking  dpwn,  as  it  does, 
some  important  features  of  the  federal  system.  The  lan- 
guage and  tone  of  the  document  are  good,  but  the  deter- 
mined stand  which  he  contmues  to  maintain  on  matteis 
when  he  differs  from  Congress  wiU  be  assailed. 

Each  head  of  a  Department  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  his 
Report  which  the  President  usually  embodies  or  furnishes 
with  sometimes  a  complimentary  expr^sion  of  his  own. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  both  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  on  every  occasion  of  an  Annual  Message.  Seward 
has  taken  more  than  usual  space  this  time.  But  little  was 
said  by  any  one  when  the  reading  was  concluded.  I  think 
there  was  on  the  matter  of  finance  and  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret  with 
all.  When  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  Navy  was 
read,  the  President,  referring  to  the  exception  taken  to 
the  reduction  of  interest  from  six  to  three  per  cent  on  the 
naval  pension  fund,  said,  '^  Congress  has  set  the  example, 
declared  what  the  interest  ought  to  be  on  the  public  debt." 
McCuUoch  said  three  per  cent  would  pay  the  Navy  pen- 
sions. I  remarked  it  was  bad  faith  and  unjustifiable. 

Mr.  Browning,  after  a  little  time,  got  up  and  came  round 
to  the  President,  congratulating  him  on  the  ability  of  the 
Message;  said  he  heartily  approved  every  word  of  the  first 
part  of  the  paper,  but  that  he  did  not  indorse  the  proposi- 
tions to  amend  the  Constitution.  No  other  member  gave 
expression  to  his  opinion.  We  could  hardly  do  it  unin- 
vited, and  the  President  asked  no  criticism,  could  make 
no  change,  for  the  document  is  in  print,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  to-morrow.  I  would  not  say  to  the 
President  that  I  approved  all  the  first  part  of  the  Message, 
though  there  is  much  that  I  do  approve  and  conmiend. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  repudiation  in  any  form,  or  any 
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.tendency  to  bad  faith  towards  public-  creditors  or  others. 
t  unite  with  Browning  in  disapproving  the  proposed  Con,- 
atitutional  Amendments. 

.  The  President  is  not  a  financier,  does  not  consider  his 
project  a  breach  of  faith,  but  a  suggestion  or  plan  to  dispose 
of  the  debt.  It  is  the  plan  essentially  of  Butler  and  others. 
But  the  President  will  be  violently  attacked  on  that  part 
othis  Message,  which  is  assailable,  because  in  that  way  his 
opponents  can  vent  their  spite  for  the  wholesome  lecture 
jfiUninistered  on  Reconstruction.  i 

\.  December  9,  Wednesday.  As  I  anticipated,  Congress 
ventilated  its  rage  against  the  President.  His  Message,  in 
its  soundest  portions,  annoyed  them.  They  felt  his  rebuke 
and  knew  they  deserved  it.  Conness,  who  is  innately 
vulgar;  Cameron,  who  is  an  imconscionable  party  trickster; 
ai^d  Howe,  cunning  and  shrewd  but  not  profound  or 
wise,  had  their  sensibilities  aroused.  The  President  had 
no  business  to  insult  Congress  by  commimicating  his  opin- 
ions. It  was  indecorous  to  the  Senate,  and  they  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  read.  So  th^  adjourned  in  a  huff. 

The  House  permitted  the  Message  to  be  read,  and  then 
denounced  it  as  infamous,  abominable,  wicked.  Schenck, 
the  leader,  was  against  printing,  and  others  of  about  the 
.same  calibre  ranted.  They  attacked  most  violently  that 
part  which  suggests  payment  of  the  bonds  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  original  understandmg.  It  is  the  most  weak 
and  indefensible. 

December  10,  Thursday.  The  Senators  have  recovered 
their  senses,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the,  reading  of  the 
Message,  after  an  exhibition  of  folly  and  weakness  that 
.would  discredit  a  party  caucus.  All  seemed  ashamed.  The 
House,  however,  prints  only  the  legal  number  of  the  Mes- 
sage and  documents,  —  no  extras. 

These  displays  of  puerile  anger  by  the  legislative  body 
afe  xidiculous.  Men  assuming  to  fa^  statesmen,  who  are 
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Senators  if  not  legislator,  are  led  away  by  such  fellows 
as  Conness  and  Cameron.  They  must  all  hang  together. 
It  is  really  pitiful.  Their  inconsiderate  spite  will  have  the 
effect  of  insuring  for  the  Message  a  pretty  general  reading. 

December  11,  Friday.  There  was  little  done  by  the  Cab- 
inet. Seward  read  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  San 
Domingo  wished  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  country  there  can 
be  little  done.  Radical  partyism  must  have  its  insane,  shal- 
low run.  The  real  interests  of  the  country  are  neglected, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  consider  the  subject 
now,  if  ever.  Neither  San  Domingo  nor  Africa,  if  an- 
nexed or  admitted,  would  strengthen  the  Union. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Evarts  has  been  engaged  throu|^ 
the  week  in  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  constitution- 
ality of  legal  tenders,  —  that  paper  which  is  irredeemable 
in  money,  the  equivalent  of  coin.  When  McCulloch  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  Court  would  decide  that  only  gold 
and  silver  were  legal  currency,  —  that  irredeemable  paper 
is  not  money,  —  Evarts  said  we  had  just  got  rid  of  civil 
disturbances,  but  we  should  be  thrown  into  something 
worse  if  we  did  not  sanction  the  right  of  the  Govenunent 
to  issue  paper  money. 

He  evidently  thinks  that  he  and  the  Court  can  patch  up 
a  system  better  than  the  Constitution.  A  rigid  adherence 
to  the  fundamental  law  would  be  temporarily  an  incon- 
venience and  hardship,  and  therefore  the  wise  lawyers 
must  contrive  to  get  round  it.  This  man,  like  Seward  and 
that  class  of  politicians,  has  no  political  convictions,  no 
fixed  political  principles.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country 
that  tiiere  is  such  a  preponderance  of  lawjrers  in  our  public 
councils.  Their  technical  training  and  extensive,  absorb- 
ing practice  imfit  them  to  be  statesmen.  They  are  ready 
to  take  either  side  of  a  case  for  a  fee,  and  will  labor  as 
earnestly  for  the  side  which  they  know  to  be  wrong  as  for 
the  right.  Theiriinfluence  is  of  ten  bad.  They  will,  for  patty 
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ends,  warp  aii4  pervert  the  pUuneet  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

:  I  have  had  for  several  weeks  a  perplexing  case.  A  cap- 
tion's clerk  betrayed  his  principptl, -^  (treacherously  ex- 
posed his  correspondence  to  the  King  and  authorities  at 
Honolulu.  The  Solicitor  charged  him  with  unofficial-like 
conductj^  of  which  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  No 
man  can  be  sent  to  the  i)enitentiary'  by  a  naval  court 
martial,  except  for  a  capital  [sic]  o^eose  under  the  statute. 
No,  one  ever  has  been.  Of  course  it  became  necessary  to 
aet  the  sentence  aside.  The  Solicitor  had  his  professional 
pride  touched,  claimed  the  court  had  the  right  to  sentence 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  requested  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  might  be  obtained.  Although  the  case 
was  clear,  I  acceded  to  his  request.  The  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  was  asked;  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  opinion  was  received,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, it  sustained  the  sentence.  I  called  his  attention  to 
certain  inconsistencies  and  fundamental  points  with  which 
he  was  in  conflict.  He  seemed  embarrassed,  said  he  would 
examine  the  subject  thoroughly.  I  requested  he  should  do 
it  himself,  for  I  told  him  the  opinion  which  he  gave  me 
came  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy  Department  through 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Ashton.  He  admitted  Ashton 
prepared  the  opinion.  I  told  him  I  ,had  heard  it  before 
Ashton  ever  saw  it. 

I  then  added  that  Uie  law  was  prepared  under  my  own 
eye  in  the  Navy  Department;  it  was  intended  that  none 
but  for  capital  ofifenses  should  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
After  meditating  for  weeks,  and  pondering  over  the  stat- 
utes, he  writes  me  he  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
strengthened  by  my  adverse  suggestions,  etc.  All  of  which 
means  that  Ashton,  BoUes,  and  hipoiself  have  studied  to 
make  a  plain  case  obscure  or  to  pervert  it. 

To-day  I  put  before  him  the  military  and  naval  laws, 
passed  contemporaneously,  one  on  the  16th,  the  otb' 
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the  17th,  of  July,  '62.  tie  seaned,  and  was  indeed,  sur- 
prised. Said  he  was  aware  of  no  such  law;  that  it  was  ex- 
plicit; that  his  attention  had  never  been  ealled  to  it.  Said 
I  could  dispose  of  the  case  by  disapproving  the  sentence; 
that  I  had  better  do  it.  Now  it  is  no  plainer  to  me,  nor  to 
any  fair-minded  man,  under  the  military  law  than  under 
the  naval  law.  The  military  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
soldiers  to  the  penitentiary.  The  Navy  mever  did.  Con- 
gress, to  put  an  end  to  the  military  practice,  prohibited  the 
sending  any  person  to  the  penitential^  except  for  capital 
offenses,  by  any  court  martial.  The  law  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems,  knew  not  of  the  law,' and  put  their  heads 
together  to  make  law,  and  to  defeat  the  statutes.  To  do 
this  they  had  no  regard  for  personal  ri^ts, — were  ready 
to  make  me  instrumental  in  throwing^  poor  fellow  into 
the  penitentiary  against  law  and  usage.  As  a  class,  lawyeis 
do  not  respect  personal  rights,  are  not  statesmen  or  good 
administrative  officers. 

December  12,  Saturday.  The  President  is  disappointed 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  Message  is  received.  He  did 
not  expect  Congress  or  the  Radicals  to  be  pleased  with  his 
reiteration  of  his  views  on  the  question  of  Reconstruction, 
but  he  had  an  idea  that  his  financial  suggestions  would  take 
with  some  of  the  Radicals.  Not  one,  however,  has  yet 
stepped  forward  to  defend  him,  and  his  friends  strive  to 
apologize  and  explain  away  his  singular  views. 

Colonel  Moore  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  Message* 
I  told  him  it  was,  like  all  the  President's  documents,  calm, 
deliberate,  statesmanlike,  but  his  friends  would  not  imite 
on  his  financial  propositions,  nor  his  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendments. .  The  clamor  of  the  stupid  and  ill- 
mannered  dunderheads  in  Congress,  and  newspaper  cor- 
respondents and  partisans  out  of  it,  who  denounced  the 
Message  as  infamous,  and  denied  his  right  to  lecture  Con- 
gress, or  in  plain  words  ^ve  an  opinion  against  their 
party  schemes,  was  absurd. 
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There  are  many,  and  some  very  whimsical,  rmnors  and 
qpeculations  concerning  Grant's  policy  and  Cabinet.  As 
regards  policy  and  measures,  he  has  none.  He  can  no  more 
foreshadow,  or  anticipate,  or  design  a  course  of  political 
action  than  he  can  make  a  speech  to  a  popular  audience,  or 
a  plea  of  abatement,  or  a  sermon  on  total  depravity.  Yet 
he  has  shrewdness  and  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense, 
with  avarice,  selfishness,  and  ambition.  Of  the  structure 
of  the  government,  and  a  proper  administration  of  its 
affairs,  he  is  singularly  and  wonderfully  ignorant. 

For  personal  rights  he  has  as  little  regard  as  for  the 
Constitution,  —  cares  nothing  for  either.  He  has  sustained 
all  the  wicked  and  vicious  legislation,  so  violative  of  the 
Constitution,  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  individual 
rights,  which  disgraced  the  last  and  present  Congress,  and 
has  really  no  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  any  more  re- 
straint upon  him  as  President  than  as  General.  He  may 
be  taught  better  by  his  friends,  may  learn  the  civil  duties 
ci  Chief  Magistrate,  may  apprehend  and  comprehend  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  fundamental  law;  but  he 
does  not  now  imderstand  them  so  well  as  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen  and  is  stupidly  indifferent  to  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  is  not  destitute  of  judgment  which,  with  a  low 
order  of  common  sense,  enables  him  to  get  along  by  riding 
on  the  opinions  of  others  and  making  them  his  own.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  know  the  fundamental  law  or  the  stat- 
utes, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  disregards  them, 
unless  they  are  troublesome. 

•  .  .  Horse-flesh  has  more  charms  for  him  than  brains 
or  intellect.  He  likes  Bonner  for  his  fast  horses,  not  for  his 
sharp  transactions  and  business  qualities.  The  race-course 
has  more  attractions  for  him  than  the  Senate  or  the  coimcil 
room.  He  loves  money,  admires  wealth,  is  fond  of  power 
and  ready  to  use  it  remorselessly.  ...  He  does  not  in- 
tend to  labor  like  a  drudge  in  office,  does  not  propose  to 
study  public  affairs,  has  no  taste  for  books  or  intellectual 
employment.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  designs  to  let  his  Cabinet 
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perform  each  his  own  work,  like  department  military 
commanders.  He  will  approve  or  disapprove,  listen  when 
convenient,  but  leave  investigation  and  almost  entirely  the 
decision  to  them.  Appointment  of  his  friends  to  office  is 
the  extent  of  his  ideas  of  administrative  duties.  •  •  • 

December  14.  Had  a  little  talk  with  Senator  Hendricks 
this  morning  on  naval  matters  and  political  affairs.  He  is 
sensible  and  judicious,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
Members  of  Congress. 

Commodore  Meade  has  been  turned  loose  from  the 
lunatic  hospital  by  Judge  Sutherland  of  New  York.  The 
press  has  been  used  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  the  court 
yielded.  Meade  is  certainly  crazy  at  times  and  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  cared  for.  When  arrested,  he  had  five  or 
six  loaded  pistols,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  several  of  his 
own  family  and  others;  among  the  latter,  I  imderstand 
was  myself.  He  is,  with  all  his  bluster,  a  great  coward, 
and  therefore  will  scarcely  harm  any  one,  yet,  should  he 
kill,  no  pimishment  can  be  inflicted,  for  it  would  be  proved 
that  he  is  a  lunatic. 

The  Radicals  are  not  inclined  to  do  much  business  this 
session.  There  is  a  disagreement  among  themselves,  a  want 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  they  fear  a  split  on  almost 
any  important  measure  that  may  be  considered. 

December  15,  Tvesday.  Seward  says  that  within  six 
weeks  —  probably  less  —  after  the  4th  of  March  he  in- 
tends to  be  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  that  he  will  not  remain 
one  day  in  office  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
term.  He  has,  probably,  an  understanding  with  Romero, 
late  Mexican  Minister. 


December  16,  Wednesday.  Admiral  Dahlgren  is  too  timid 
and  selfish  for  his  position.  He  will  not,  if  he  can  help 
it,  give  an  opinion  on  any  subject  involving  the  sli^t- 
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est  responsibility,  for  fear  he  shall  in  some  way  compro- 
mise himself,  yet  he  is  covetous  of  all  honors.  He  wishes 
the  navy  yard  here.  I  should  be  willing  to  put  him  al- 
most anywhere,  were  I  to  remain.  As  it  is,  will  make  no 
change.  Rear-Admiral  Bailey  called  last  evening.  He  also 
wants  the  navy  yard;  has  been  intriguing  for  it  through 
McGulloch,  who  is  a  family  connection.  Not  being  suc- 
cessful, now  asks  me  to  introduce  him  to  the  President. 
I  understand  his  object.  Told  him  there  were  others  de- 
sirous of  the  place  who  never  yet  had  a  navy  yard.  But 
he  is  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  when  they  conflict 
with  his  objects  and  wishes.  He  has  been  much  favored  and 
has  Uttle  gratitude. 

December  17,  Thursday. 


December  18,  Friday.  Browning  read  parts  of  reports 
on  different  railroads.  The  Government  and  people  have 
been  terribly  swindled  and  plundered  by  schemers.  Con- 
gress has  been  lavish  in  subsidies,  grants,  corporations 
to  favorites,  and  all  sorts  of  favors  for  party  ends.  These 
are  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  the  Executive  have  been  crippled  and  the  character  of 
jthe  government  changed. 

Seward  read  part  of  a  memorandiun  concerning  troubles 
in  Corea  and  the  project  of  a  treaty  with  that  country, 
which  cannot  at  this  time  be  effected.  I  said  we  were  bett^ 
without  a  treaty  than  with  one;  that  the  case  of  the  General 
Sherman,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Ping-Yang 
River,  called  for  no  action  by  the  Government.  This  whole 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  the  naval  authorities 
on  that  station  and  reported  upon.  The  object  of  Seward 
is,  I  perceive,  the  future.  He  avails  himself  of  naval  in- 
formation to  place  on  record  a  statement  of  the  facts,  as  if 
the  results  of  reports  to  him  and  of  his  investigation. 

December  19,  Saturday.   There  has  been  scHne  discusr 
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sion  on  the  finances  in  Congress,  and  also  in  the  news- 
papers. Ahnost  the  whole  that  I  see  is  crude  absurdity. 
Morton  of  Indiana  has  submitted  propositions,  and  made 
a  speech  which  exhibits  some  ingaiuity  and  talent,  but, 
if  sincere,  they  erince  little  financial  knowledge  or  abil- 
ity. There  are  some  clever  things,  of  course. 

I  do  not,  I  confess,  read  much  of  the  shallow,  silly  trash 
that  appears  in  the  debates.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  a  single  financial  mind  in  Congress.  Most  of  the 
editors  are  perfect  blockheads  on  the  subject.  The  more 
ignorant  give  us  the  most  words. 

Senator  Doolittle  is  beginning  to  bestow  attention  on 
financial  matters.  He  made  some  inquiries  of  me  this  even- 
ing. I  told  him  I  had  given  the  subject  very  little  thou^t 
for  years.  It  has  been  painful  for  me  to  do  so,  from  the 
time  Chase  commenced  issuing  irredeemable  paper  and 
making  it  a  legal  tender  for  debt.  Where  the  crude,  imwise, 
and  stupid  management  of  party  schemers  and  speculators 
is  to  lead  the  country,  God  only  knows.  We  have  no  fixed 
standard  of  value.  Everything  is  imcertain.  There  is  a 
redundant  currency,  all  of  irredeemable  paper,  and  though 
Radical  leaders  may  at  any  time  increase  it  and  make  what 
is  bad  worse,  there  is  no  coin  in  circulation.  In  this,  as 
in  almost  everything  else,  the  coimtry  is  drifting,  and 
the  government  and  all  sound  principles  are  likely  to  be 
wrecked.  Morton  is  said  to  be  fishing  for  the  Treasury, 
but  it  would  be  a  source  of  regret  to  see  him  appointed 
Secretary,  yet  I  know  not  who  Grant  can  select.  There 
is  talk  of  E.  B.  Washbume,  who  has  no  capacity  for  the 
place.  He  can  — and  so  could  any  thick-headed  numbskull 
—  oppose  appropriations  without  judgment  or  discrimina- 
tion, but  this  affectation  of  economy  from  a  notoriously 
mean  man  is  no  qualification  for  a  financier. 

The  whole  pack  of  Radicals  are,  as  I  expected  they  would 
be,  fierce  in  their  denimciations  of  the  President  for  his 
suggestions,  yet  many  of  their  leaders  have  made  quite 
as  exceptional  propositions. 
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The  President  did  not  Intend  lepudiation,  althou^  his 
financial  scheme  renders  him  liable  to  be  so  represented. 
I  was  sorry  he  made  it.  His  sdieme  is  virtually  a  plan  to 
extinguish  the  public  debt  by  paying  the  interest  for  six- 
teen years  and  a  fraction.  But  ^  the  creditors  are  entitled 
to  the  principal. 

If  our  financiers  will  bring  around  specie  payments 
the  debt  can  be  reduced;  loans  at  reduced  rates  could  be 
negotiated  to  advantage.  But  there  is  no  proposition  yet 
made  to  effect  the  first,  and  until  that  is  done  we  cannot 
expect  to  accomplish  the  other. 

So  long  as  the  Government  discredits  its  own  paper,  there 
will  be  no  resimiption  of  specie  payinents.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  stop  the  issuing  of  any  more  fractional 
currency.  Call  it  in ;  bum  it  up.  The  vacuum  will  be  sup- 
pUed  by  specie,  which  will  come  when,  invited,  treated 
respectfully  and  according  to  its  worth.  Let  the  second 
sfep  be  a  prohibition  against  all  paper  money  below  five 
dollars.  This  might  be  gradual.  Coin  would  take  its  place. 
Specie  will  come  when  demanded.  Supply  and  demand  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  will  regulate  themselves. 

lliese  steps  cannot  be  taken  without  an  effort.  Values  are 
to  be  established  and  prices  brou^t  to  a  proper  standard. 
They  are  now  inflated.  We  are  not  to  get  a  return  to  specie 
payments  without  eonie  embarrassm^it.  But  the  move*- 
ment  can  be  made,  and  carried  much  sooner  and  easier 
than  is  supposed.  Senator  Morton's  plim  of  hoarding 
specie  until  1871  is  ridiculously  absurd.  Instead  of  hoard- 
ing  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  and  the  banks,  let  it  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  when  demanded  for  ordin- 
ary business  transactions.  Then  there  will  be  a  basis  for 
resmnption.  The  gold  and  silver  would  be  retained  in  the 
coimtry,  for  here  the  demand  would  be  greatest,  ulktil 
there  was  a  supply. 

To  discredit  ita  own  paper,  cbttipel  it  to  be  received 
JEui  money  and  in  payment  of  debt;  and  8611  the  specie  which 
it  collects  is  bad  govenuneiit.  ITVluIe.tbeJpmetice  is  puiy 
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fued  we  cannot  expect  leihiiniitSon.  Our  wise  Congress- 
xAen  think  they  can  order  lesumpFtion  by  law  without  any 
ftrain  or  preesuie  on  the  public,  but  they  are  careful  to 
fibc  a  distant  day,  and  before  it  ajrivea  th^  know  and  in- 
tend it  shall  be  further  postponed  and  abandoned.  If  th^ 
would  forbear  persecution,  hate,  and  oppression  of  the 
South,  let  war  cease  when  ncme  but  themselves  make  war, 
give  us  real  peace  instead  of  constant  strife,  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  they  will  contribute  to  therestonif- 
tion  of  confidence  and  a  stable  currency* 

Decefniber  21,  Monday.  Fox,  who  was  at  my  house  last 
evening,  says  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Admiral 
Porter  jresterday.  He  says  Porter  is  a  seriously  sick  man; 
that,  in  regard  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  he  has  never 
bad  an  intimation  or  word  from  Grant.  It  is  his  wish  te 
have  a  board  of  admiralty  on  which  he  may  have  a  place. 
Ph>bably  he  is  fishing  for  botli  positions,  and  will  be  satis* 
fied,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  either.  Fox  gbjb  he  aAed 
P^  if  he  understood  the  object  of  Edmimds'  proposition 
to  exclude  Army  and  Navy  officers  from  civil  positions.  P. 
said  it  was  aimed  at  Schofield.  F.  told  him  it  was  more 
direct  at  him  (P.).  It  is  as  much  at  Grant  as  either.  Porter 
tells  Fox  that  C.  F.  Adams  will  be  Secretary  of  State. 
Tliis  may  be  so,  but  P.  knows  nothing  about  it.  Sumner  is 
much  disturbed  with  this  rumor.  The  truth  is  Grant  him- 
self does  not  know ;  he  has  little  knowledge  of  men,  of  public 
affairs,  or  of  his  approaching  duties. 

Re verdy  Johnson  is  doing  neither  himself  nor  the  country 
credit  in  England.  By  last  accotmts  he  was  corresponding 
and  dining  with  Laird.  There  is,  in  much  of  his  conduct,  and 
especially  in  this,  a  degree  of  servility  that  is  disgusting* 
Laird  ten  years  ago  was  professedly  an  intensified  aboli- 
tionist, —  could  not  use  sugar  or  anything  else  that  was 
the  product  of  slave  labor.  But  wl]Hsn  the  slaveholders 
attempted  to  break  up  the  Union  to  serve  slavery.  Laird 
hastened  to  help  thenu  To  injure  the  Union  he  was  re* 
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oanciled  to  slavery,  and  to  fill  his  pockets  was  ready  to  serve 
daveowners. 

December  22,  Tuesday.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Mor* 
tan  McMichael,  witli  a  committee  of  the  Cooncil,  made  a 
formal  call  to  present  a  titlenleed  of  Leagae  Island.  Some 
complimentary  remarks  were  made  by  theMayor,  andagen- 
tolal  conversation  took  place.  There  was  an  obvious  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  the  proceeding  should  be 
more  formal  than  I  cared  for.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  re- 
idefwing  and  reciprocating  compliments,  for  we  had  each 
earnestly  and  persistently  labored  to  consummate  the  trans* 
fer  and  acceptance  of  this  location  for  naval  purposes.  But 
while  the  Mayor  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  high  com- 
tdendation  for  my  action,  and  I  was  willing  to  award  to  the 
Hiilkdelphians  proper  acknowledgments  for  their  munificent 
donation,  I  cared  not  to  spend  time  or  words  on  the  sub<^ 
jeet.  The  place  is  eligible  for  naval  purposes  beyond  any 
bther  locality  that  I  know  of,  and  in  advising  its  acceptance 
I  httve  been  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  yet  for 
years  I  have  been  denounced  and  have  received  the  most 
ungenerous  abuse  for  faithfully  discharging  an  honest  du(y« 
Professor  Bache  of  the  Coast  Survey  first  called  my  atten* 
tk>&  to  League  Island.  Gongtess,  on  my  recommendation, 
voted  to  accept  it,  provided  a  board  of  officers  deemed  the 
situation  available,  but  Senator  Foster  inserted  a  proviso 
that  New  London  should  be  examined  by  the  committee 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  might  appoint.  I  se- 
lected a  board  of  such  officers  as  were  available  without 
prejudice  or  partiality,  for  the  duty  was  plain  and  re- 
quired no  mental  effort.  But  a  majority  of  them  were  naval 
officers  who  felt  disposed  to  oblige  me,  and,  knowing  I  was 
firom  Connecticut  and  partial  to  New  London,  they  made 
choice  of  that  place,  which  was  destitute  of  some  of  the 
riakiuired  advantages  that  were  sou^t,  in  preference  to 
Philadelphia,  which  possessed  them.  They  were,  more- 
over, old-time  men^  with  old  notions  that  a  naval  station 
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should  be  near  the  sea.  The  restilt  has  been  a  long  and 
angry  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  speculators  in  New  London 
to  substitute  that  place  for  League  Island,  or  the  Phila- 
ddphia  Yard.  I  was  slandered  and  defamed  because,  a 
citizen  of  Connecticut,  I  would  not  give  in  to  their  schemes, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  opposition  the  acceptance  of 
League  Island  was  postponed  for  years. 

Subsidies  to  Pacific  Railroad  were  discussed  in  the  CSab- 
inet.  Evarts  was  in  their  favor;  Browning  yields.  The 
President,  while  doubting,  has  be^  seen,  and  the  result  is 
this  monstrous  concern  controls  fiilL  I  thrust  in  a  doubt 
or  two,  but  they  were  of  no  avail 

December  23,  Wednesday.  Sam  Bowles,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican^  was  arrested  and  confined  a  nig)it 
in  LucUow  Street  Jail,  New  York,  at  the  suit  of  Fisk,^  one 
of  the  Wall  Street  adventurers,  who  is  largely  concerned 
in  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  arrest  and  confinement  was  a 
sorry  exhibition  of  petty  spite  on  the  part  of  Fisk  that  will 
injure  him  more  than  B.  in  the  end,  though  the  latter  had 
been  severe  and  cutting  in  his  remarks.  His  paper  is,  how* 
ever,  more  correct  and  more  enlarged  in  its  general  scope 
and  management  than  almost  any  of  the  party  to  which  it 
belongs.  A  great  outcry  has  been  made  by  the  whole  press 
over  his  ill-treatment,  which  was  scandalous  enough,  but 
most  of  those  who  are  so  indignant  had  no  mercy  or  com- 
passion for  the  hundreds  who  were  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison  by  Stanton  and  Baker,'  or  later  by  the  satraps  of 
the  South. 

December  24.  A  general  clearing-out  has  taken  place  in 
anticipation  of  Merry  Christmas.  •  But  few  Members  of 
Congress  remain  in  the  city,  and  many  in  the  Departments 
have  left. 

A  dispatch  from  Rear-Admiral  Davis  of  the  South 

^  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  better  known  as  Jim  Fisk. 

s  General  Lafayette  C.  BiJDer,  Caiief  of  th^  Seeret  Servkei 
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Atlantic  Squadron  gives  but  little  additional  information 
mnoeming  Pajraguay,  but  from  what  he  says  I  infer  he 
has  no  great  apprehensions  as  regards  Bliss  and  Master- 
man.^  The  papers  annoimce  the  arrival  of  Webb  and 
Washburn  at  New  York,  and  we  shall  soon  have  f  ulmina- 
tions  and  declarations  from  these  worthies. 

Seward  has  gone  to  Auburn  with  the  British  and  French 
Minista^  to  spend  Christmas.  All  his  movements  in  these 
d&ys  are  for  political  party  effect.  But  his  lifelong  and  de- 
voted friend  is  reported  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  he  there- 
f  Qffe  cannot  count  on  the  assistance  of  Weed,  which  has  been 
for  him  alwajrs  potent  and  effective. 

December  28,  Monday.  The  papers  annotmce  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  leaves  Washington  with  his  wife  to  spend  the 
New  Year's  Day  in  Philadelphia;  that  he  does  this  to 
avoid  calling  on  the  President  on  that  day  according  to 
custom.  He  has  never  called  on  the  President,  nor  ex- 
changed a  word  with  him  since  the  deception  which  he 
practiced  in  the  Stanton  matter  and  his  detection  and  ex- 
posure. I  apprehend  he  has  neither  called  on  nor  spoken 
to  any  of  those  who  witnessed  that  occurrence;  he  has 
not  with  me.  The  President-elect  proposes  to  fight  truth; 
18  mad  that  he  was  exposed.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Grant  ou^t  never  to 
have  taken  place.  Certainly  the  President  should  not  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  drawn  into  such  an  altercation, 
but  having  done  it,  we  who  were  witnesses  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  state  the  truth.  I  should  not  say  that  Grant 
had  not  spoken. with  any  of  the  witnesses;  Seward,  who 
equivocated  after  having  explicitly  and  imequivocally 
confirmed  the  President's  statement,  has  debased  and  be- 
littled himself  to  get  in  communication  with  Grant.  The 
papers  in  Seward's  interest  speak  of  his  being  continued  as 

^  Porter  C.  Bliss  and  George  F.  Masterman,  United  States  oitixens  con- 
nected with  the  Legation  at  Asuncion,  arrested  and  confined  on  the  diaige 
6l  being  Brasilian  spies. 
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Secretary  of  State  under  Grant.  I  do  not  believe  it,  or  that 
any  influence  can  be  brou^t  to  make  G.  sincerely  ccmsider 
it.  He  never  liked  Seward  and  must  despise  his  twistingpi 
and  hesitancy  to  affirm  what  he  had  asserted  and  knew 
to  be  true.  Seward  and  Weed  may  have  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  Grant  could  be  persuaded  to 
continue  him. 

Grant  is  malignant  and  revengeful,  is  wanting  in  gener- 
osity and  magnanimity,  for  President  Johnson  showed  him 
great  &vors  and  consideration.  But  for  Seward,  I  question 
whether  the  two  would  have  had  their  disagreement; 
Seward's  temporizing  policy  and  advice  brought  about 
misunderstanding,  though  imintentionally. 

It  has  been  surprising  to  me  that  Seward,  whose  views 
are  so  unlike  President  Jdbnson's,  should  neverthelesB 
have  been  so  potent  and  influential  in  many  essential 
matters.  Seward  procured  the  retention  of  Stanton  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  President  had  determined  to 
dismiss  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  Evarts  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  thereby  strengthened  his  position.  The 
two  combined  are  powerful,  and,  when  acting  together, 
they  usually  carry  their  points.  Yet  neither  of  these  men 
has  earnest  convictions,  —  honest,  fixed  political  opinions. 
They  believe  in  expedients  and  believe  they  can  best 
frame  expedients.  They  trust  to  their  own  cunning  rather 
than  to  right  principle  to  effect  a  purpose.  Both  have 
ability.  E.  has  the  best  legal  mind  and  knowledge,  yet 
he  follows  Seward,  who  has  official  standing  and  exper- 
ience, —  is  a  precedent  and  authority  for  E. 

Stanbery  called  on  me  last  Thursday.  He  is  looking 
very  well  and  expressed  himself  hopeful,  though  imable  to 
see  how  the  country  is  to  be  extricated  from  the  evils  and 
mismanagement  in  which  we  are  involved. 

December  29,  Tuesday.  Quite  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  ciurency  at  the  Cabinet-meeting* 
The  President  insisted,  positively  and  with  sincerity, 
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jthat  specie  payment  mi^t  be  resumed  to-morrow  without 
difficulty  or  derangement,  although  believing  that  gold 
and  silver,  like  other  commodity,  is  regulated  by  deipoiand 
and  supply,  provided  there  were  no  paper  substitute.  I 
could  not  assent  to  the  feasibility  of  an  immediate  re<- 
sumption  without  causing  some  embairassment.  Itmightbe 
less,  perhaps,  than  was  genially  believed,  but  whenever 
we  did  return  to  a  specie  standard  there  would  be  suffering 
and  hardship.  Fasting  is  esseptial  to  the  restoration  of 
health  after  a  plethora.  McCulkxdi  came  in  while  we  weie 
discussing  the  subject,  and  he  and  the  President  soon  be- 
came engaged,  the  Presid^it  laying  down  certain  propo- 
sitions which  I  did  not  perhaps  fully  comprehend,  to  the 
effect,  if  I  understood  him,  that  if  twenty-j&ve  per  cent 
of  the  greenbacks  were  redeemed  at  once,  their  place 
would  be  immediately  supplied  by  gold.  McCulloch  con- 
troverted this,  said  the  customs  barely  yielded  sufficient 
coin  to  pay  accruing  interest  and  the  requisitions  of  the 
State  and  Navy  Departments.  To  resume  at  once,  there- 
fore, he  declared  an  impossibility.  The  greenbacks  an4 
paper  must  be  gradually  retired,  and  had  not  Congress 
improperly  interfered  and  prevented  the  withdrawal  of  U19 
greenbacks,  we  should  at  this  time  have  been  near  the 
point  of  resumption.  The  President  insisted  resumption 
could  just  as  well  take  place  now  as  if  the  withdrawal  had 
gone  on.  Schofield  protested  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
the  whole  debtor  class  to  resume  without  previous  notice. 
I  asked  if  injustice  had  not  been  already  done  the  whole 
creditor  class  by  cheap^iing  the  currency,  by  which  they 
received  really  but  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  view 
completely  stumped  Schofield,  who  evidently  had  thought 
and  talked  on  only  one  side  of  the  question. 

This  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  its  right- 
ful solution  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  must  nec- 
essarily be  attended  with  some  hardships,  but  less,  I  ap- 
prehend, than  is  generally  believed.  TTie  great  body  of 
the  supporters  of  Grant  are  not  hard-money  men.   They 
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belong  mostly  to  tlie  old  Whig  Party,  and,  while  full  df 
expedients,  have  no  sound  or  fixed  prinmples  on  currency, 
finance,  or  any  other  subject.  If  Grant  has  any  views  in 
regard  to  currency  or  finance,  they  are  not  avowed  or  de^ 
t^lared.  I  doubt  if  he  has  any,  and  should  feel  quite  as  weR 
satisfied  to  know  that  he  had  none  as  that  he  had,  for  he 
may,  provided  he  is  well  advised,  fall  into  a  correct  train, 
if  not  already  committed  to  scHne  one  or  more  of  the  many 
wild  and  vague  theories  that  are  pressed.  If  he  hatf  any 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  my  apprehensions  are  that  his 
notions  are  crude,  and  that  from  ignorant  obstinacy  he 
will  be  likely  to  aggravate  existing  evils. 

The  country  needs  at  this  time  a  firm,  intelligent,  and 
able  Executive,  and  he  should  be  sustained  in  wholesome 
efforts  by  a  decisive  Congressional  majority.  A  wise  pol- 
icy persistently  adhered  to  is  wanted.  Our  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  so  weak  and  uninformed  themselves — such  dema- 
gogues—  that  they  will  give  way  on  the  least  pressure 
of  hard  times,  and  fluctuate  and  smrender  to  any  demand 
for  a  change  of  policy,  to  obtain  relief.  If  the  Executive 
and  Congress  jdeld  to  the  cry  of  more  paper  money,  pve 
up  and  sell  the  gold,  and  try  a  new  path,  it  will  be  a  vicious 
one  and  there  will  be  no  hope.  The  standard,  or  measure 
of  value,  must  be  maintained  to  insure  stability  and  con- 
fidence. 

December  30,  Wednesday.  There  was,  last  (Tuesday) 
evening,  an  interesting  party  of  two  or  three  himdred 
yoxmg  folks  at  the  Presidential  Mansion,  called  thither  to 
meet  the  grandchildren  of  the  President  in  a  social  dance. 
It  was  the  President's  birthday,  he  being  sixty  years  old 
this  day.  The  gathering  was  irrespective  of  parties,  and 
all  were  joyous  and  festive.  General  Grant,  the  President- 
elect, would  not  permit  his  children  to  attend  this  party 
of  innocent  youths,  manifesting  therein  his  rancorous  and 
bitter  personal  and  party  animosity.  Not  much  that  is 
good  can  be  expected  for  the  cotmtry  from  such  a  character. 
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December  31,  Thwndoji.  The  closing  hours  of  the  year 
are  stormy,  with  the  prospect  of  an  unpleasant  day  to- 
morrow. The  year  has  been  eventful,  and  there  is  much 
that  is  painful  in  the  recoUectkuL  I  speak  of  political  and 
public  affairs.  There  has  be^i  much  to  impair  confidence 
in  the  intellig^oe  and  integrity  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  gpvem  themselTcs.  Under  the  influence  of  pasdon  and 
fed  on  by  bad  men,  they  hastily  plunge  into  war.  Our  Con- 
stitution, or  frame  of  gpvamment,  is  wise  and  b^i^cent, 
if  adhered  to  and  respected.  But  it  is  notorious  and  in- 
CQntrovertible  that  the  Radical  Congress,  in  the  excess  of 
party,  have  trampled  the  organic  law  under  foot  when 
party  ends  were  to  be  subserved,  have  disregarded  the 
fundamental  law  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  assaulted 
and  broken  down  the  distinctive  departments  of  the  gov^ 
emment,  and  violated  the  reserved  and  indisputable  rig)bit8 
of  the  States.  In  all  this  reckless  wickedness  they  have 
been  under  party  discipline,  sustained  by  the  people,  and 
a  majority  of  the  next  Congress  is  elected  to  support  thdr 
vicious  revolutionary  proceedings.  An  amiable,  forbear- 
ing, and  honest  President,  striving  to  uphold  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  impeached  in  party  hate,  and  barely  es* 
caped  conviction.  Representatives  and  Senators  readily 
forswore  themselves,  became  persecutors  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  conspired  against  him,  and  committed  per- 
jury in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  party  leaders  who  found 
him  an  obstruction  to  their  revolutionary  schemes.  The 
President  made  errors,  but  they  are  venial,  and  he  had 
done  nothing  to  drsCw  down  upon  him  these  assaults,  except 
that  he  at  first  yielded  too  much  to  Radical  demands,  — 
hesitated  and  lost. 
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The  President's  New  Year's  Reoeptioii  ^  Grant's  Faflure  to  call  on  the 
Plr^dent  —  The  President  deckles  not  to  attend  Grant's  InauguiBtion 

—  The  Naval  Surgeons  seekiag  to  be  made  Commodores  —  Death  of 
General  Rousseau — The  Tenuxe-of-Offioe  Repeal  Bill  passes  the  House 

—  Seward  concludes  his  Fifty-sixth  Treal^  —  Evarts  favors  abandon^ 
ing  Confiscation  ProoeedingB  —  Senatorial  EHections  —  The  Alabama 
Claims  Treaty  discussed  in  Cabinet  —  Fenton  d^eats  Morgan  for  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Nomfamtion  —  Seward's  Subserviency  to  Giant 

—  Senator  Grimes  introduces  a  Bill  to  reoiganixe  the  Navy. 

Janiuxry  1, 1869,  Friday.  A  disagreeable,  rainy  day. 
The  ground  covei>ed  with  snow,  save  where  the  heavy 
rain  has  melted  and  washed  it  away. 

At  a  little  before  eleven  went  to  the  President's  with 
Mrs.  Welles,  my  sons,  and  nieces.  Found  the  house  al- 
ready filled  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd.  The  Presid^it 
and  family  had  not  3^t  made  their  appearance.  Secretary 
Seward  and  Marshal  Gooding  had,  as  usual,  got  every* 
thing  confused  and  without  order  or  system.  The  Presi- 
dent had  said  on  Tuesday  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  there 
a  quarter  before  eleven,  previous  to  the  admission  of  any 
others.  Seward,  fond  of  notoriety,  of  precedence  and  show, 
secretly  and  without  authority  or  consent  invited  the 
foreign  l^ations  there  in  advance  of  us,  thiis,  with  a  crowd 
to  look  on,  throwing  everything  into  confusion.  As  soon 
as  the  President  returned  to  the  Blue  Room,  Seward, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  door  to  take  precedence, 
called  aloud  for  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Senior  Minister.  The 
Baron,  who  better  than  Seward  knew  the  proprieties  of 
the  day,  was  not  ready,  and  Seward  continued  to  call  aloud, 
like  a  crier,  for  his  appearance.  His  object  was  to  lead  in 
his  crowd  of  some  fifty  ministers  and  attendants  in  advance 
of  his  Cabinet  associates.  I,  with  some  others,  passed  him 
still  calling  for  the  Baron.  The  room  was  already  pretty 
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full,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  a  jam  of  Cabinet  Minis- 
(ersi  judges,  foreign  representativeSy  and  a  multitude  who 
had  smuggled  themselves  in  under  Seward's  disarrange- 
ment. 

After  exchanging  compliments  with  the  President  and 
his  family  and  other  officials  and  friends,  we  left  and,  from 
meridian  until  past  4  poi.,  received  calls.  It  is  a  tedious, 
wearisome  time  to  remain  so  long  standing,  interchanging 
civilities,  and  yet  is  submitted  to  with  pleasure,  I  believe, 
by  most  persons.  Except  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  be  excused.  But  few  ladies  called,  the  weather  was 
80  inclement.  Men  of  all  parties  and  stations  in  life  came, 
were  courteous,  and  seemed  gratified.  It  is  our  last  official 
New  Year's  reception,  and  I  so  spoke  of  it  freely. 

January  2,  Saturday.  The  weather  is  still  unpleasant. 
Made  a  short  business  call  on  the  President.  He  says 
General  B.  F.  Butler  called  on  him  yesterday;  Butler  also 
called  on  me  and  I  believe  most  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
impudent  and  vulgar  to  intrude  himself  on  the  President, 
the  man  whom  he  had  vilified,  slandered,  and  abused, 
for  the  President  could  not,  if  so  disposed,  treat  him  as  he 
deserved.  Butler  undertakes  to  discriminate  between  the 
man  and  the  President ;  says  he  has  no  controversy  or  differ- 
ence with  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  Senate,  wiser  than 
himself,  have  acquitted  the  President  of  official  misconduct 
with  which  Butler  and  his  co-conspirators  deliberately  and 
maliciously  charged  him.  The  President,  while  conversing 
freely  on  Butler's  call,  was  careful  to  express  no  opinion 
as  to  its  propriety  or  otherwise.  He  says  the  visit  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  was  prompted  as  much  by  the 
absence  of  Grant  as  a  desire  to  be  courteous  to  him. 

In  running  away  to  Philadelphia  at  this  time  in  order 
to  avoid  the  interchange  of  civilities  customary  among  of- 
ficials at  this  season,  in  restraining  his  children  from  the  juv- 
enile gathering  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  in  shunning  and 
shrinking  from  the  Presidenti  IfJS  family,  and  others,  Grant 
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was  only  bringing  out  in  bolder  relief  his  infirmities  and 
vulgar  characteristics.  His  own  letters  and  correspondence 
developed  his  want  of  sincerity  and  truth,  though  he  af- 
fected to  be  o£fended  that  he  had  even  been  doubted  in 
those  qualities.  If  he  had  any  cause  to  be  offended  with 
either  the  President  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  because  they  had  not  remained  silent  and  suppressed 
the  truth  when  he  had  equivocated  and  falsified  what  had 
taken  place.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  imsuccessful  guilt 
and  detected  error,  as  much,  peiiiaps,  as  weak  and  unhappy 
traits  of  character,  which  excites  his  animosity.  He  is 
deficient  in  some  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  mind.  .  •  . 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  a  porter  ...  in  a  leather  store;  but 
for  the  War  he  would  be  there  still. 
'  ^  We  concurred  as  to  his  attributes  and  weakness.  I  sug- 
gested that  with  his  narrow  mind  and  intense  malignity 
he  might  not  consent  to  a  public  inauguration  in  our  pre- 
sence. The  President  said  he  had  given  that  subject  a 
thought  or  two,  and  it  mi^t  be  well  for  us  all  to  go  to  the 
•  Capitol  together  and  leave  it  together.  I  asked  why  we 
should  be  present  at  all.  If  the  President-elect  was  so  dis- 
respectful and  wanting  in  courtesy  as  not  to  comply  with 
common  customary  civilities  and  call,  as  was  his  duty,  on 
the  Chief  Magistrate  whom  he  was  to  succeed,  I  did  not 
feel  disposed,  and  hoped  he  did  not,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
train  on  the  4th  of  March.  General  Jackson  declined  to 
call  on  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  when  he  came  to  Washington 
in  1829,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  his  Cabinet  very  properly 
declined  to  attend  the  inauguration.  The  President  said 
he  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  It  was  a  precedent  for  us 
which  he  was  glad  to  learn. 

January  4,  Monday.  Mr.  Hubbell^  and  Judge  B of 

Ohio  called  on  me  with  an  application  from  yoimg  B , 

formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  backed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  that  State,  asking  to  be  reinstated 

^  Probably  James  R.  Hubbdl,  Member  of  CkiDgrees  from  Ohio,  18d&-67. 
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in  the  Navy.  He  bad  been  dismissed  nearly  three  years 
flinoe  for  dnmkenneRs  and  worthlessnesSyOrrather  had  been 
retired.  QnajnevioiiidoeGasionhehadbeencourt-martialedy 
oonvictedy  and  sentenced  to  be  traced  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  of  lieutenants.  Senator  Sherman  had  called  earlier  in 
his  bdialf .  The  Judge  appears  to  be  a  sensible  man,  is  re- 
ptes^ited  as  standing  hi^,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  ex- 
lieutodant  had  rrformed,  tiiiat  the  whole  Ohio  delegation, 
of  all  parties,  stood  ready  to  agn  papers  in  his  bdialf,  that 
the  President  had  be^i  seen  and  was  willing  to  nominate 
him,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete  the  business 
was  for  me  to  come  into  the  arrangement. 
'  It  is  painful  to  have  these  cases  pres^ited.  There  was, 
however,  but  one  course  iar  me  to  pursue,  and  I  therefore 
informed  the  f ath^  and  Hubbell  that  I  could  not  support 
th^  views,  —  that  th^re  were  no  vacancies  of  lieutenant- 
commanders,  etc.  They  asked  if  there  were  not  in  lieu- 
tenants, and,  learning  there  was,  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
the  foot  of  that  grade.  This  I  told  them  was  derogatory  and 
would  be  so  considered  by  every  ri^t-minded  officer. 
*  After  a  pretty  free  convemtion,  they  withdrew,  but 
returned  in  half  an  hour  with  an  indorsement  on  the  ap- 
plication by  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  he  recom- 
mended the  case  favorably,  and,  if  consistent  with  usage> 
would,  if  I  sent  over  the  name,  forward  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate.  I  informed  the  gentlemen  that  this  was 
embarrassing,  but  I  could  not  make  out  a  nomination 
without  an  explicit  order;  that  I  would  see  the  President 
on  the  subject  to-morrow,  but  I  would  frankly  inform  them 
I  would  not  recommend  it. 

They  were  very  earnest,  again  said  the  whole  Ohio 
delegation  would  unite  with  them.  I  asked  if  the  delega- 
tion, with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  knew  any  more 
of  the  young  man  than  I  did.  Told  them  where  there  was 
no  responsibility  it  was  easy  to  give  names.  The  dele- 
gation were  friendly  to  the  father  and  willing  to^  oblige  him 
without  r^ard  to  the  weUaM  of  the  service.  ^That  duty 
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devolved  on  me,  and,  with  feelings  as  Idnd  and  friendly 
as  theirs,  perhaps,  there  was  on  my  part  a  duty  to  the 
service  which  I  could  not  disregard,  and  I  could  not 
advise  the  appointment. 

Janu(xry  5,  Tue9day. 

-./ 

I  had  some  talk  with  the  Ftesidwt,  as  I  prcnnised,  on 

B 's  case.    He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  had 

turned  the  parties  over  to  me  to  dispose  of. 

We  had  some  conversation  respecting  Grant  and  others. 
The  President  said  he  had  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  attending  the  inauguration  since  our  talk  the  other 
day,  and  he  thought  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  to  take  the 
ground  that  we  could  not,  with  proper  sdl-respect,  witness 
the  inauguration  of  a  man  whom  we  knew  to  be  untruthful, 
faithless,  and  false,  —  a  dissembler,  a  deliberate  deceivar, 
— who,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved  by  his  equivocation  and  intrigues, 
had  attempted  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  all  of  us.  What^ 
ever  may  be  said  by  him,  and  whatever  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions he  may,  for  the  time  being,  spread  abroad, 
we,  said  the  President,  know  him  to  be  a  liar,  guilty  of 
duplicity,  false  to  his  duty  and  his  trust.  Knowing  these 
things,  shall  we  debase  ourselves  by  going  near  him,  and 
thus  assist  in  giving  him  a  false  character? 

In  connection  with  this  he  brought  forward  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  in  relation  to  Reconstruction.  Grant 
had  sent  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  whole  correspondence, 
but  last  Saturday  the  President  said  he  had  obtained  a 
letter  written  by  Grant  to  Sheridan  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1867,  but  which  Grant  had  suppressed,  in  which  he  told 
Sheridan  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  with- 
out regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General.  That 
letter,  the  President  said,  relieved  Sheridan  of  much  of 
the  odium  of  his  action,  justij&ed  him  in  his  remark  at  St. 
Louis  that  he  acted  on.  th^  suggestions  of  Gfant,  and,  had 
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he  carried  out  Grant's  wisheBi  he  should  have  gpne  much 
further  than  he  did.  This  letter  of  the  24th  of  June  Grant 
had  withheld  to  conceal  his  treachery  and  guilt;  this 
suppression  itself  was  equivaloit  to  a  falsehood. 

January  6,  Wednesday.  Mr.  Hubbell  called  on  me  again 
to-day  with  a  communication  headed  by  Senator  Wade  and 

sigoed  by  all  the  Ohio  delegation  in  behalf  of  B y  whom 

they  wished  to  be  rdnstated.  This  is  all  done  without 
knowing  him.  These  men  would,  in  sympathy,  lend  their 
names  to  d^noralise  the  whc^es^vice.  I  shall  be  ^ad  when 
relieved  from  such  miserable  legislative  influences. 

January  7,  Thunday.  The  naval  surgecxis  have  for  a 
long  period  been  laboring  to  be  made  commodores  and  to 
have  naval  rank.  It  was  known  that,  while  I  would  give 
the  whole  staff  personal  recognition,  I  have  not  favored  the 
sch^nes  of  the  staff  to  take  rank  and  title  with  the  line. 
I  therefore  have  not  been  consulted  in  their  late  move- 
ments by  either  line  or  staff.  As  there  was  much  contro- 
versy, I  was  glad  to  be  excused  by  all  of  them.  The  line 
officers  have,  many  of  them,  exhibited  a  want  of  manly 
frankness  in  the  matter.  They  had  not  the  moral  cour- 
age to  resist  what  they  knew  to  be  VTrong.  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  himself,  in  kindness  of  heart,  has  given  them  an 
approving  letter  that  convejred  more  than  he  really  in- 
tended, which  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Vice- 
Admiral  Porter,  who  is  opposed  to  extending  recognition 
or  even  justice  to  the  staff,  I  am  told,  gave  them  a  favor- 
able letter,  but  refused  to  have  it  made  public.  O  the  du- 
plicity and  moral  cowardice  of  some  of  our  heroes  t  He  was 
here  yesterday,  and  I  doubt  not  his  object.  It  was  not  to 
back  up  his  letter,  but  the  reverse. 

The  doctors  were  in  high  glee  this  morning  and  confid- 
ent of  success  in  the  House,  but  after  a  short  debate  the 
scheme  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  and  the  whole 
was  laid  on  the  table.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
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January  8,  Friday.  A  full  Cabinet.  Among  matters 
preBented,  Seward  had  a  long  document  in  regard  to  St. 
Thomas  which  he  pn^xxsed  to  send  to  the  Senate.  He  said 
it  was  a  statement  of  the  facts.  The  Presid^it  did  not  re- 
quire it  to  be  read.  This  I  regretted,  for  there  will  be  likely 
to  be  some  misund^standing.  I  think  that  in  the  {xesent 
condition  of  affairs  we  want  the  money  more  than  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  purchase  has  been  inconsiderately  pushed 
by  Seward,  certainly  for  no  present  public  necessity  or 
purpose. 

We  received  to-day  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General 
Rousseau  at  New  (h'leans.  The  Radicals,  who  forget  all 
merit  and  all  service  in  any  man,  however  patriotic  and  de- 
siring, and  who  have  made  war  on  R.  and  threatened  to 
annihilate  his  office  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  because  he 
was  opposed  to  their  wild  notions,  will  now,  perhaps,  cease 
their  opposition  to  him.  He  was  brave  and  patriotic.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  War,  had  great  and  deserved  influence  in 
Kentucky,  and  rendered  valuable  service  there  and  in  the 
field.  He  was  of  the  Presidential  party  in  1866  when  we 
''swimg  round  the  circle,'^  and  the  contrast  between  his 
presence  and  that  of  Grant — his  lofty  person  and  cheerful, 
joyous  countenance  beside  the  diminutive  form  and  stolid 
face  of  Grant  —  was  marked.  The  crowds,  when  the  two 
were  seen  together,  were  disposed  to  give  homage  to  Rous- 
seau rather  than  to  Grant,  which  sometimes  mortified  and 
annoyed  the  latter. 

January  9,  Saturday.  The  President  to-day  spoke  of 
comparing  our  Reconstruction  plans,  which  were  printed 
on  slips  and  were  before  the  Cabinet  in  1865,  in  April,  — 
Stanton's  programme,  first  ordered  by  President  Lincoln, 
with  my  amendments.  I  had  informed  the  President  I  still 
retained  my  copy. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  hour  or  two  later  than  this  conver- 
sation, Garrett  Davis^  and  myself,  among  other  matters, 

^  Senator  from  K^tucky. 
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fdl  into  oonvwsatkm  on  the  subject  of  the  Reoonstniction 
acts,  —  the  veiskm  pv&i  by  Stanton,  ete.,  —  when  Davk, 
to  whom  I  had  related  o^rtain  droumstanoes,  expressed 
a  Strang  desire  that  I  would  give  the  facts  publicity.  I 
doubted  its  ^qiedioicy  at  this  time,  but  he  finally  pro- 
posed with  thePresident's  consent  to  introduce  aresolution 
calling  for  inf onnaticm  in  relation  to  the  early  Reconstruc- 
tion proceedings. 

January  11,  Monday.  Had  another  long  interview  with 

Hubbell  and  B relative  to  the  reappointment  of  the 

latter  to  the  Navy.  They  dwdt  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
they  had  got  in  their  bdialf  all  the  Ohio  del^iation,  of  all 
parties.  I  told  them  I  cared  no  more  about  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation than  any  other  equal  number  of  respectable  gentle- 
men, unless  they  personally  knew  B and  his  case. 

They  did  not  claim  that  more  than  two  knew  him,  but 
Hubbell  said  B/s  father  was  a  rentable  man  of  great  influ- 
ence and  it  would  benefit  the  Ftesident  and  his  fri^ids 
hereafter.  Told  him  such  considerations  should  have  no 
influence. 

Col vocoressis  ^  also  called.  His  case  is  hard,  I  think, 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  Wanted  to  examine  the  record. 

Congress,  or  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  47  repealed 
the  Civil-Tenure  Bill  to-day.  This  is  a  comment  on  Radical 
l^islation,  —  the  honesty,  consistency,  and  regard  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  Radical  majority.  To  embarrass  Pre- 
sident Johnson  and  break  down  the  Executive  while  being 
honestly  administered  by  a  man  to  whom  they  were  op- 
posed was  the  moving  cause  of  their  partisan,  superficial 
legislation  in  that  enactment.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Con- 
gress return  to  its  duty  and  the  government  reSstablished 
on  right  principles,  but  alasl  I  fear  the  .latter  can  never 
again  be  restored. 

January  12,  Tuesday.  Butler,  who  yesterday  carried  the 
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repeal  of  theTenure-of-Offioe  Bill  through  the  House,  made 
his  long-promised  speedi  to-day  in  favor  of  pi^r  money 
and  against  specie.  In  plain  words  a  preference  of  false 
promisee  over  truth.  Irredeemable  paper  is  a  lie:  gold  is 
truth.  He  is  a  controlling  spirit  in  tUs  Congress  and  with 
the  Radical  party.  He  is  strong-willed  when  clothed  with 
power;  energetic,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  consequently 
dangerous;  potent  for  good  sometimes,  for  evil  often.  There 
is  very  little  true  wisdom  or  good  sense  in  ^the  House  on 
matters  of  currency  or  finance. 

Seward  had  three  or  four  treaties  to  send  up  to  the  Sen^ 
ate.  He  said,  with  a  self-complacent  air  of  triumidii,  that 
ihey  completed  the  fifty-sixth  which  he  had  concluded, — 
about  as  many  as  had  been  made  during  the  whole  previ- 
ous existence  of  the  government.  I  could  not  resist  re- 
marking, ' '  Entan^ing  alliances  I  Our  predecessors  deemed 
it  wise  and  prudent  to  have  no  more  than  were  absolutely 
necessary.^'  The  remark  vexed  him. 

Evarts  brought  forward  the  subject  of  confiscation, 
wiiich  certain  robbers.  Radical  disunionists,  are  pressing. 
He  thought  the  subject  had  been  pursued  far  enough. 
Seward  wished  he  would  make  out  a  schedule  of  the  amount 
which  would  probably  accrue  to  the  Government.  Scho- 
field  thought  this  would  be  prudent  in  view  of  assaults  that 
mi^t  come  from  those  who  stood  ready  to  attack  such 
a  movement.  I  said  there  had  been  enough  of  persecution, 
—  let  us  now  have  peace.  I  wished  the  whole  confiscating 
proceedings  to  cease, — to  be  abandoned.  Browning  and 
Randall  concuired.  So  did  McCulIoch,  but  thought  it 
well  to  guard  against  attacks.  Schofield  said  if  the  whole 
matter  of  confiscation  had  been  dropped  two  years  ago 
all  would  have  been  well,  and  much  irritation  and  animos- 
ity prevented,  but  as  things  were  now  situated,  it  would  be 
best  to  let  Congress  take  action  on  the  subject,  and  decide 
what  should  be  done.  Evarts  asked  if  that  view  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  Why  was  Congress  to  absorb  and  take 
to  itself  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  entirely? 
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Were  we  doing  our  duty  in  yielding  everything  7  This 
was  a  rebuke  from  the  right  quarter  to  a  vicious  policy. 
I  could  not  forbear  giving  my  voice  in  approval.  Seward 
seemed  puzzled.  He  abandoned  his  wish  for  a  schedule. 
Said  it  was  a  mere  suggestion.  The  final  unanimous  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Attorney-General  should  abandon 
bis  policyi  and  end  the  suits  which  had  been  conmienced, 
80  far  as  it  could  be  done  in  good  faith.  This  stand  by 
Evarts  has  surprised  and  delighted  me. 

January  13,  Wednesday.  A  great  struggle  is  going  on  in 
some  of  the  States  for  Senator,  —  Maine,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. The  Radicals  have  majorities  in  the  legislatures  of 
all  the  States,  but  are  divided  among  themselves,  —  not 
on  any  principle,  but  desire  for  office.  In  Maine,  Haiplin 
and  Morrill  are  contestants.  The  Springfield  Republican 
styles  the  former  a  dirty-shirt  demagogue.  Morrill,  a  mad 
of  usually  honest  interests  and  intentions,  debased  himself, 
^—  first  in  the  matter  of  unseating  Stockton,  and  after- 
wards in  the  impeachment  villainy.  In  the  Radical  noock- 
inating  caucus,  Hamlin  got  75  votes,  Morrill  74,  and  there 
was  one  blank.  H.,  having  one  half  the  votes,  claimed  the 
nomination ;  Morrill's  friends  resisted.  Good  men  will  lye 
glad  to  have  both  defeated.  Fessenden,  who  for  years  has 
been  all-powerful  in  Maine  and  whose  potential  view  would 
have  decided  for  either  in  past  years,  is  said  not  to  have 
a  friend  in  the  legislature  whom  he  can  influence,  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  favors  Morrill  hturts  that  gentleman  with 
the  Radicals. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  money  enters  largely  into 
the  election,  and  the  longest  purse,  if  freely  used,  will  prob- 
ably win  in  the  former.  Cameron  and  the  railroad  interest 
have  already  secured  the  nomination  of  John  Scott,  the  at- 
torney for  the  great  central  road,  a  man  unknown  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  State.  The  railroad  controls  Pennsyl- 
vaniaj  and  Cameron  has  had  the  adroitness  to  secure  it.^ 
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Here  in  Washington,  as  elsewhere,  money,  special  priv- 
ileges, luxury,  and  kindred  vices  bear  sway,  and  in  the 
.  current  events  of  the  times  we  have  reSxhibited  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Rome  and  the  degeneracy  of  h€r 
people.  The  press  is  terribly  in  fault, — is  weak  and 
wicked,  often  corrupt  and  ignorant.  Flippant  and  ready 
writers  who  read  novels  and  magazines,  but  who  are  desti- 
tute of  reflection  or  profoimd  thought,  who  have  never 
studied  the  science  of  government,  and  who  are  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  structure  of  our  own,  are  the  editors  and 
stipend  correspondents  who  lead,  or  mislead,  the  pec^le. 

Januaryl^^Thwrsday.  General  Butler's  financial  speecdi 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  his  own  party  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive.  In  making  the  speech  he  must  have  had  an 
object,  but  not  a  good  one.  No  one  but  a  knave  or  a  fool 
would  take  the  position  he  does,  and  Butler  is  not  a  fod. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  good  sound  sense  on  financial 
matters  in  Congress.  Indeed,  want  of  statesmanship, 
want  of  ability,  want  of  enlightened  legislation  are  daily 
more  perceptible. 

Janvory  15,  Friday.  Seward  and  myself  were  a  little  in 
advance  of  others  at  the  Cabinet-meeting.  He  told  me  he 
had  got  three  treaties  signed  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
press  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  One  is  relative  to  San 
Juan,  one  relates  to  naturalization  or  expatriation,  one  re- 
lates to  the  Alabama  Claims  and  all  claims  on  either  side. 
I  asked  if  the  English  were  to  present  claims  for  loss  of 
property  by  their  people  during  our  Civil  War.  He  said 
yes.  I  said  such  a  treaty,  including  prize  captures  and 
cotton,  is  in  every  point  of  view  adverse  to  us.  The 
balance  of  account  will  be  against  us;  but  why  should  we 
consent  to  submit  to  arbitrament  at  all  the  destruction  of 
British  property  sent  to  assist  the  Rebels,  or  which  was 
destroyed  within  Rebel  lines?  He  said  we  could  not  have  a 
treaty  unless  it  included  all  claims  on  both  sides.  But  why 
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penult,  or  admit,  that  such  properfy  captured  on  Rebel 
veasels  or  in  Rebel  territory  can  be  recognized  as  a  clamii 
—  a  matter  of  controversy?  He  asked  if  we  did  not  claim 
for  the  Alabama  captures.  I  answered  yes,  but  that  was 
a  very  different  question.  They  had  improperly  interfered 
against  our  Govemm^it,  with  which  they  had  treaties  and 
were  at  peace,  without  cause,  to  our  injury.  We  had  done 
no  such  VTrong  towards  them.  While,  therefore,  we  had  a 
just  and  equitable  claun,  they  had  none.  If  they  have  con- 
sented to  arbitrament  on  the  question  of  British  muni- 
cipal law  in  permitting  the  Alabama  to  be  built,  fitted 
out,  and  manned  in  England,  they  have  done  it  to  get  an 
advantage  of  us  in  the  matter  of  sovereignty  and  other 
particulars  also. 

When  Seward  a  short  time  after  stated  in  full  Cabinet 
he  had  made  this  arrangement,  McCulloch  said  the  English 
would  make  a  balance  against  us.  He  doubted,  however, 
if  these  matters  would  be  adjusted  in  our  day,  —  they 
would  pass  down  to  another  g^ieration.  Seward  was  an- 
noyed, but  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
McCulloch  and  I  had  had  consultation  on  the  subject, 
^Which  we  had  not,  although  we  both  took  the  same  view. 
Browning  expressed  himself  gratified  that  the  Alabama 
claims  were  specifically  mentioned,  — a  remark  which 
soothed  Seward.  No  other  member  of  Cabinet  gave  any 
opinion;  but  the  President  said  that,  right  or  wrong,  we 
wpuld  try  it.  He  and  Seward  have  evidently  had  previous 
consultations,  and  it  may  be  that  I  have  not  right  impres- 
sions of  the  terms  and  conditions. 

Before  we  broke  up,  the  President  said  to  me  he  was  so 

importuned  and  pressed  in  B 's  case  that  he  wished  I 

would  send  over  a  nomination  and  he  would  let  the  Senate 
dispose  of  the  matter.  I  told  him  it  would  be  a  singular 
proceeding^  and  without  precedent;  besides  the  Senate  had 
the  subject  before  it,  the  Naval  Committee  had  sent  to  me 
for  the  facts.  He  said  he  understood  it  had  not  got  to  the 
Senate,  and  B 's  f  riends_.were  very  importunate.  When 
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leaving,  I  inquired  if  I  should  send  in  B 's  name  for 

a  li^itenancy,  or  for  his  position  among  his  former  asso- 
ciates who  were  iieutenantrcommanders.  He  said  for  heu- 
tenant.  Browning,  who  stood  by,  remarked  that  it  was 
against  law  and  usage.  It  is  impleasant  and  bad  in  every 
pomt  of  view  that  the  President  should  be  persuaded  into 
such  a  proceeding.  I  ordered  the  nomination  made  out  and 
sent  when  I  reached  the  Department,  and  wrote  a  letttt 
to  the  President  that  it  was  by  qiecial  direction,  but 
Faxon  advised  against  sending  it. 

January  16,  Saivrday.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Grimes  and 
Naval  Committee  and  sent  documents  and  charts  ccm- 
coming  Midway  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.^ 

Stanton  has  written  letters  to  Michigan  for  Chandler, 
and  to  New  York  for  Morgan,  to  aid  their  elections.  I  can 
hardly  suppose  he  can  influence  a  vote  in  either  State,  — 
certainly  not  m  New  York.  Chandler  has  been  nominated, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  elected.  The  Radicals  at  Albany 
hold  their  caucus  to-ni^t.  The  contest  is  narrowed  down 
to  Morgan  and  Fenton,  with  a  general  impression  that  M. 
will  succeed.  He  has  the  most  money,  though  F.  is  aided 
by  M.  O.  Roberts,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  other  capitalists. 

January  18,  Monday.  Seward  gave  a  party  (dinner)  on 
Saturday  to  which  Grant  was  invited,  and  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Thus  ends  the  assumption  that  he  would  cut  all 
those  who  convicted  him  of  falsehood,  and  Seward  has 
crawled  abjectly  to  the  man  who  for  two  months  has  not 
spoken  to  him.    It  is  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  each.   Grant 

^  Two  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  but  some  fourteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  weet-northwest  of  Honolulu.  Secretary  Welles  in  his 
Annual  Report  of  July  1,  1868,  had  recommended  the  acquisition  of  the 
islands  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  a  good  harbor  inclosed  between 
them.  They  had  recently  been  surveyed  by  order  of  the  Department,  and 
the  harbor  was  named  Welles  Harbor.  The  Midway  Islands  now  belong  to 
the  United  States,  having  been  acqiiired  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1898. 
They  are  a  station  of  the  Philippine  cable. 
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was  convieted  of  an  untruth;  Seward  was  identified  by 
letter,  word,  and  thou^t  with  all  who  witnessed  the  in« 
terview,  but  equivocated,  shuffled,  and  was  false  to  his 
colleagues  when  put  to  the  test.  Grant,  who  professes  to 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  offended  because  Joas  veracity  is  im- 
peached, shows  his  leal  r^ard  for  truth  by  associating  and 
taking  to  himself  this  equivocal  and  faithless  shuffler. 
Fudg^  on  such  pretenders  I 

At  the  caucus  of  the  Radical  members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  at  Albany  on  Saturday  evening,  Fenton  beat 
Morgan  by  ten  majority,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Morgan's  intrigues  and  labors  since  he 
commenced  his  deceit  two  or  three  years  since.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  this  inglorious  termination,  though  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  Saturday  night's  caucus.  Yet, 
reviewing  the  subject,  now  it  is  over,  it  is  not  marvelous. 

The  papers  state  that  Morgan,  who  was  waiting  the 
result  in  a  private  house  in  Albany  near  by,  on  leamiog 
the  fact  that  he  was  beaten,  proceeded  with  all  haste  to 
the  Delavan  House  and  extended  his  congratulations  to  his 
successful  opponent  Fenton.  This  insincere  exhibition 
of  magnanimity  is  despicable.  It  is  well  to  extinguish  ani* 
mosity,  not  to  retain  resentments,  to  honor  the  success  of 
an  honorable  competitor,  but  there  is  none  of  this  in  this 
case.  Morgan  has  said  to  me  in  past  years  that  Fenton  was 
treacherous,  a  liar,  an  intriguer,  in  whom  no  confidence 
could  be  placed.  What  sincerity  was  there  in  his  congratu- 
liations  to  such  a  man,  —  one  of  whom  he  had  such  opin* 
ions?  Fenton  is  what  Morgan  said  of  him.  He  is  cunning, 
false,  selfish,  is  no  statesman,  but  a  shrewd  politician  of  a 
bad  school,  a  trimmer,  industrious  and  pressing. 

Morgan  is  a  preferable  man,  or  was,  but  he  has  become 
sadly  debased.  No  man  ever  had  a  better  opportimity 
to  obtain  a  high  and  honorable  name,  to  have  pursued  a 
more  quiet  and  useful  career,  to  have  in  these  days  ren- 
dered a  greater  service,  but  he  has  labored  to  forfeit  all,  and 
has  succeedfid.  He  knew  what  was  right,  but  did  what  was 
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wrong,  and  he  has  got  his  reward.  I  am  sorry  that  Fenton 
is  elected,  as  he  is,  virtually,  but  am  not  sorry  that  Morgan 
is  defeated. 

Morgan's  course  on  the  Reconstruction  measures,  be- 
ginning with  the  Civil-Rights  Bill,  was  unpatriotic,  un- 
wise, mistakenly  selfish,  partisan,  and  against  his  convic- 
tions of  right.  He  knew  better,  for  we  then  consulted.  But 
his  most  disgraceful  and  reprehensible  conduct  was  in  1^ 
matter  of  impeachment.  When  I  remember  how  wickedly 
he  voted  to  admit  improper  testimony  against  the  Pre- 
sident, who  had  alwajrs  treated  him  kindly  and  who  had 
committed  no  public  impeachable  offense,  and  how  he 
serv^ely,  stolidly,  and  doggedly  voted  against  admitting 
truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  which  exculpated  the  Pre- 
sident from  false  charges,  I  cannot  regret  that  Morgan  is 
defeated.  No  one  who  participated  in  the  infamous  con- 
spiracy to  impeach  President  Johnson  ought  ever  to  be 
trusted. 

January  19,  Tuesday.  Mr.  Seward  read  his  letter  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  several  missions  in  South 
America  into  one,  opposing  the  movement.  I  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  abolish  the  Paraguay 
Mission,  or  embody  it  with  some  other.  That  coimtry  or 
people  has  no  minister  or  representative  here;  we  have 
no  residents  there,  except  persons  attached  to  the  legation, 
nor  have  we  any  commercial  intercourse  with  Paraguay. 
Seward  thought  it  important,  in  order  to  prevent  Brazil 
from  becoming  too  formidable,  that  we  should  continue 
the  mission,  though  we  had  no  special  interest  there. 
I  excepted  to  any  such  ulterior  purpose  or  supervisorship, 
which  tended  to  entangle  and  embroil  us  and  already 
caused  difficulty.  No  one  made  any  remarks  on  either  side 
of  the  question,  for  the  reason,  I  presume,  that  they  had 
given  it  but  little  attention  and  knew  little  or  nothing  on 
the  subject.  The  matter  was  dropped. 
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A  very  sharp  and  ill-tempered  letter  from  Bancroft  to 
General  Dix  was  read.  Napdeon  was  anno3red  by  some 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  at  a  dinner  in  Berlin,  when 
B.  said  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and* 
the  North-German  States,  the  United  States  would 
favor  the  Germans,  for  they  had  not  forgotten  the  course 
of  France  towards  us  during  the  Rebellion.  The  French 
Minister  complained  to  Dix,  who  thought  B.  had  been 
misunderstood,  or  that,  if  not,  the  remarks  were  his  pe> 
s6nal  opinions.  But  he  communicated  the  complamt  to 
Bancroft,  and  also  wrote  Secretary  Seward.  B.  took  fire 
and  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Dix,  so  personally  offensive 
Idiat  the  latter  will  scarcely  have  further  intercourse  with 
him. 

McCulloch  feels  sore  and  disquieted  with  Seward  for 
his  sneaking  subserviency  to  Grant.  The  latter  had 
avoided  all  interviews  with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  rest  of  us  who  had  witnessed  the  last  inter- 
view between  the  President  and  the  General,  until  Seward 
humbled  himself  in  order  to  get  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  declared,  as  he  was,  guilty  of  false* 
hood.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Evarts,  Blatch- 
ford,  Grinnell,^  and  others,  Seward  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  recognition,  and  a  consent,  on  the  part  of  Grant,  to 
dine  with  him.  McCulloch  considered  it  not  only  de-^ 
grading  in  Seward,  but  discourteous  and  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  his  colleagues,  and  wrong  and  insulting  to 
the  President  in  whose  Cabinet  he  sat.  I  agreed  with  him 
fuUy. 

Randall,  who  joined  us,  was  full  of  disparaguig  remarks 
of  Grant,  whom  he  met  at  Seward's  after  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, but  who  was  churlish,  reserved,  and  with  whom  he 
exchanged  not  a  word.  R.  tried  to  palliate  Seward's 
course;  said  S.  told  him  he  had  always  kept  on  speaking 
terms  with  Grant.  This  is  not  true,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  pretense. 
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January  20,  Wednesday.  The  Premdent's  first  aeafidn's 
reception  last  evening  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  these 
gatherings  I  have  ever  been  at,  and  was  generally  attended 
by  the  officials  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Servioe. 
Grant  was  not  there,  not  was  any  one  of  his  staff.  Osfy 
a  few  of  the  opposition  Members  came.  Some  sense  of 
duone  restrains  them. 

January  21,  Thursday.  Attorney-General  Evarts  gave 
last  evening  a  reception.  It  was  extremely  crowded.  A 
multitude  of  Members  of  Congress  were  there  who  were 
not  at  the  President's  the  preceding  evening.  I  was  pre* 
sent  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  so  uncomfortably  dose 
and  crowded  that  I  left  early. 

January  22,  Friday.  Our  reception  last  evening  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  guests  professed  and  seemed  to  be 
highly  pleased.  We  have  never  permitted  party  differ- 
ences to  influence  us  in  the  invitations  which  we  send  out, 
but  some  of  the  carpet-baggbrs  and  scalawags  we  did  not 
ask.  Van  Wyck,  a  New  York  Representative,  was  not 
invited,  because,  whatever  his  position,  he  is  a  base  and 
untruthful  man  with  whom  I  want  no  association,  yet 
the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  intrude  himself.  General 
Grant,  having  through  his  aide,  Badeau,  given  public  notice 
through  the  press  that  he  would  not  attend  a  dinner  given 
to  Mr.  Evarts  in  New  York  if  I  and  certain  others  who  wit- 
nessed his  equivocation  and  humiliation  when  [he  was] 
questioned  by  the  President  and  he  attempted  to  justii^ 
and  apologize  for  his  treachery,  duplicity,  and  falsehood 
[were  present],  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  invite  him, 
although  he  is  President-elect,  and  although  I  am  always 
disposed  to  treat  with  attention  honorable  and  truthful 
pubhc  men  in  official  stations,  whatever  may  be  thdr 
opinions.  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  extend  to  him  the 
courtesies  and  civilities  due  to  the  Preddent-elect,  what- 
ever might  be  my  owa  ofunioiis  and  convictions  of  him 
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as  a  man  and  officer,  bat  he  has  rendoed  it  impossible. 
GoDscioas  guilt  and  abased  feeling  have  influeaoed  him, 
and  8df-ieq[)ect  goY^ns  me.  We  are  strangos  h^icef curth. 

Seward  handed  me  to-day  a  monorandum  in  relati<m 
to  the  ironclad  steams  Stonewall,  sold  to  the  Japanese 
for  $400,000,  of  which  they  paid  $300,000  at  the  time  of 
transfer,  and  the  State  DqMurtment  midertook  to  pay  [ne] 
the  remaining  $100,000  through  Van  Valkenburg,  the 
Minister.  But  a  dvil  war  prevailed  in  Japan  when  the 
vessel  reached  that  country,  and  our  Minister,  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  <rf  State,  forbade  her  delivery,  and  as- 
sumed to  pay  the  expense  of  her  d^ention.  Seward  now 
wished  me  to  divert  over  $50,000  frcmi  the  back  pay  which 
is  due,  to  defray  the  espeuse  whidi  he  and  Van  V.  have 
incurred. 

I  told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  make  such  diversion; 
that  it  was  due  and  should  be  paid;  the  non-delivery  of 
the  steamer  was  not  a  naval  act;  we  w^ce  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  it,  etc.,  etc.  He  wished  me  to  take  the  memo- 
randum and  consider  it.  It  it  a  spechnoi  of  a  certain  kind 
of  management  and  maladministration  <rf  whidi  I  cannot 
be  the  willing  victim.  I  doubt  if  the  money  will  ever  be 
paid  to  the  Navy  or  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

January  23,  Saturday.  Had  letters  to-day  from  Rear- 
Admiral  Davis  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squa(hx>n  relative  to 
the  difficulties  with  Paraguay,  ^riiich  he  s^pears  to  have 
adjusted,  and  Bliss  and  Masterman,  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  tortured  and  murdered,  have  been  delivered 
safe  and  soimd  on  the  deck  at  the  Wasp.  There  has  been 
a  vast  amount  of  empty  indignation  and  ignorance  ex- 
hibited by  the  press  and  the  public  men  in  this  matter, 
and  our  Ministers,  Webb  and  Washburn,  have  demon- 
strated unfitness  for  their  position  in  r^ard  to  it,  now  as 
well  as  previously. 

Called  with  my  brother  on  the  President  this  evening 
and  had  an  hour^s  conversation  on  various  matten.   He 
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has  sound  and  correct  views,  is  honest  and  patriotic,  but 
has  not  the  tact,  skill,  and  talent  to  wield  the  admin^ 
istrative  power  of  the  government  to  advantage  in  times 
like  these,  with  a  factiousmajority  in  Congress  against  him. 
The  opposition,  managed  by  wicked  and  unscrupulous 
conspirators,  aided  by  fanatics,  has  grown  up  on  sectional 
hate  and  become  powerful,  while  the  Administration,  de- 
voted to  reconciliation  and  peace,  has  fallen  away  and 
become  feeble. 

Jantujry26f  Tuesday.  I  sent  yesterdaya  letter  to  Seward 
returning  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Harvey,  Minister  to  Lisbon. 
In  the  dispatch  the  Minister  denounces  naval  offic^is  for 
making  purchases  of  Messrs.  Abecassis,  whom  he  vilifies 
as  Jews,  adventurers,  tavern-keepers,  etc.  The  monopoly 
of  trade  has  been  long  previously  enjoyed  by  certain  Amer- 
ican officials,  who  gave  the  trade  to  favored  parties  and 
received  therefor  a  high  commission.  The  brothers  Abe- 
cassis  made  sales  at  less  rates  than  those  furnished  by 
the  officials,  and  hence  their  offense.  It  was  first  said  tiie 
Abecassis  could  not  sell  coal  at  the  rates  charged  without 
cheating  or  unless  it  was  a  stock  owned  by  Rebels.  Now, 
since  we  had  so  supplied  o\u*selves  from  Abecassis,  it  is 
said  that  coal  can  be  bought  cheaper.  The  Minister  has, 
patriotically  or  for  some  cause,  taken  upon  himself  the 
supervision  of  the  naval  officers,  and  is  violent  against  the 
Jew  interlopers  who  have  disturbed  old  arrangements. 

Admiral  Farragut,  Fleet  Paymaster  Bradford,  Com- 
modore Smith,  and  others  speak  highly  of  Abecassis;  so 
do  the  Portuguese  Minister  and  others. 

I  have  httle  confidence  in  Harvey,  who  was  a  mer- 
cenary correspondent  here  prior  to,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of,  the  Rebellion,  a  tool  of  Seward's  who  gave  notice 
to  the  Rebels  of  the  expedition  to  Sumter,  and  had  his 
reward  in  the  mission  to  Lisbon.  His  animosity  and  per- 
sonal feeling  betray  themselves  in  his  letter,  and  show 
unusual  interest  in  contracts  for  a  Minister.   . 
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Hie  Ifteaident  gsve  hiB  finfc  State  cfimier  for  tbe  seasoiL 
There  were  present  the  Cabins  Idiistas  and  thdr  f am- 
iliBByWith  those  SenatOR  who  voted  agamst  nnpeacfament. 
Fessenden  and  Grimes  were  not  present.  The  fonn» 
attends  no  parties^  and  Grimes  is  not  welL  Nev^Kthdess, 
it  is  prdbskie  other  reasons  may  have  mfliKagMyrf  them. 
AUhon^  these  two  men  voted  against  in4)eadmiait,  they 
are  both  strong  Radieah  and  miwiUing  to  be  identi6ed  in 
any  manner  with  the  Pkemdent.  It  may  injure  them  with 
thdr  party.  They  seem  not  aware  that  they  are  afaeady 
mariced  and  for  the  time  do(Mned  mai,  or  that  the  Radical 
mganiiation,  while  it  ocmtiniies,  will  not  reoogniae  them 
or  admit  thean  to  fdlowship.  These  two  Soiatois  usually 
act  in  ocMioert.  Whether  they  would  have  declined  a  State 
dinner  by  the  Pieadent-deet  is  a  problem.  Mr.  Trambull, 
who  attended,  left  the  taUe  early,  —  long  befwe  the  din- 
ner was  over.  He  had  time  to  see  who  were  his  associate 
guests,  and  who  were  absent.  After  leaving  the  Presid- 
ent's, Mrs.  W.,  her  sister,  and  M.  C.  wait  with  me  to  the 
we^ly  reeqition  <rf  Sir  Edward  Thornton;  his  parties  are 
pleasant  and  not  overcrowded.  Most  (tf  the  foreign  minis- 
ters  wCTetiierewith  their  familiRR,Chief  Justice  Chase,  etc 

Janucary  27,  Wednndoj/.  Senator  Grimes  jrestoday 
introduced  a  bill  to  reoiganiie  the  Navy.  He  did  not  con- 
sult me  in  regard  to  it,  nor  show  me  the  bill  b^ore  intro- 
ducing it,  as  usage  and  courtesy  would  seem  to  require, 
especially  if  the  bill  comes  from  the  Naval  C<Hmnittee. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  bill  whidi  I  approve,  and 
I  am,  on  the  whole,  glad  I  was  not  consulted  and  have  none 
of  the  respcHisibilities,  and  consequently  ou^t  to  receive 
the  blame  of  no  one.  Still  I  shall  be  c^isuied  by  many  who 
will  feel  aggrieved  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  because  they 
will  v^y  naturally  conclude  that,  coming  from  the  Naval 
Committee,  I  was  consulted,  —  probably  think  I  advised 
and  prepared  the  bilL  I  had,  when  we  were  together  at 
Portsmouth  last  summer,  one  or  two  convenaations  with 
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Grimes,  and  some  of  my  views  are,  I  peroeive,  embodied 
in  the  act  he  has  introduced.  But  I  had  no  explanation 
of  it  then,  and  some  of  his  propositions  I  do  not  h 


Janvary  28,  Thursday.  The  correspondence  in  relation 
to  Paraguay  is  published,  or  so  much  of  it  as  Mr.  Seward 
deemed  proper.  Some  of  Webb's  rant  is  omitted.  A  few 
weeks  since,  our  impetuous,  heedless,  ahnost  senseless 
press  was  boisterous  for  war  and  fight.  The  Navy  was  de- 
clared to  be  too  slow  and  indifferent  because  it  did  not 
bombard  their  cities  and  take  possession  of  their  harbors, 
nine  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 

January  29,  Friday.  Had  last  night  our  last  public 
reception.  It  was  largely  attended  by  a  pleasant  company, 
irrespective  of  parties.  The  company,  male  and  female, 
was  select;  civil,  naval,  and  military  officers  with  their 
families,  and  Members  of  Congress  were  present. 

McCulloch  wants  us  to  send  a  naval  vessel  to  Alaska 
to  protect  the  seals  from  extermination.  Our  appropria- 
tions are  so  reduced  by  Congress  that  we  have  no  super- 
numerary force  to  aid  the  revenue  department  in  that 
quarter. 

Seward  said  to-day  that  the  Senate  had  confirmed  a 
treaty  with  Mexico  for  adjusting  claims  with  that  country, 
which  was  the  same,  in  words,  with  the  Alabama  Treaty. 
I  asked  if  it  involved  the  same  principles,  —  whether  we 
had  a  similar  difficulty  with  Mexico  as  with  England.  S. 
did  not  thank  me,  I  saw  by  his  looks,  for  the  inquiry.  He 
said  we  had  unrequited  claims  upon  Mexico,  which  were 
left  to  commissions.  But  there  were  no  national  wrongs  and 
a  grievous  injury  inflicted  or  winked  at  by  that  Govern- 
ment, said  I,  no  controversies  involving  questions  of 
public  law  analogous  to  that  we  had  against  England.  He 
said  all  disputed  points  involved  questions  of  public  law. 
I  perceived  he  did  not  wish  points  raised,  but  he  invited 
them.  He  says  there  is  an  authorized  agent  here  from  San 
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Domingo  who  wishes  that  country  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  on  whatever  terms  we  please.  One  of  the 
Japanese  princes  wishes  to  sell  out  his  territory  to  any  one 
who  will  buy  it. 

January  30,  Saturday.  Sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Grimes 
in  relation  to  defects  in  the  appropriation  bill.  My  inten- 
tion has  been  not  to  urge  corrections  after  the  fiill  and 
explicit  statements  in  my  reports  and  other  docmnents, 
especially  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have  not, 
in  their  partisan  spite,  the  courtesy  to  consult  me.  But 
Faxon  thinks  we  had  best  keep  ourselves  right  on  the  re- 
cord, 9pd  there  is  r^ard  for  the  service  and  my  successor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  ou^t  not  to  suffer  from  the  faults 
and  follies  of  his  hasty  friends.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
a  man  so  ignorant,  so  wanting  in  civiUty  as  well  as  mtel- 
lig^ce  as  E.  B.  Washbume  should  be  in  the  position  he 
occupies. 

Stockton  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  while  Morrill 
of  Maine,  whose  vote  unjustly  displaced  him,  is  defeated 
by  Hamlin.  While  I  am  sorry  that  Hamlin  is  elected,  I  am 
-not  sorry  that  Morrill,  for  whom  I  have  had  special  re- 
gard, is  defeated.  He  and  Morgan  have,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe,  voted  against  their  convictions  in  the  impeach- 
ment conspiracy  and  usurping  measures  of  the  Radicals, 
and  they  have  each  got  their  reward. 


LXVI 

Students  of  Georgetown  College  vicdt  the  President  —  John  P.  Hale  as 
Minister  to  Spain  —  General  Schofidd  advocates  oonsolidating  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  —  President  Lincoln's  Clemency  towards  the 
Defeated  South  —  Did  Grant  and  Sherman  act  under  Instructions  from 
him  in  making  the  Terms  of  the  Surrender?  —  Senator  Morrill  of  Ver* 
mont  compliments  the  Administration  of  the  Navy  Department  — 
Insurrection  in  Cuba  —  The  Butler  and  Bingham  Factions  among  the 
Radicals  —  General  Dix  resigns  as  Minist^  to  FnjiQe  —  Hawley  urged 
for  Grant's  Cabinet  —  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  —  Grant's  Nepotism 
— Simeon  Johnson  and  Coombs's  Claim — Johnson's  Ignoranoe  of  the 
Duties  of  the  Departments  —  Grant's  Cabinet  still  in  Doubt  —  Hie 
Question  of  governing  Alaska  —  The  Course  to  be  followed  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  Cabinet  on  Inauguration  Day. 

February  1,  Monday.  The  students  at  the  Roman  Cath« 
olic  college  in  Georgetown  visited  the  President  this  morn- 
ing with  their  instructors.  By  arrangem^it  of  Father 
McGuire  on  Saturday,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  mysdf 
were  to  be  present.  The  President  notified  us  a  little  before 
eleven,  and  I  went  over,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not 
come. 

The  young  men  appeared  very  well,  and  their  speakers, 
in  a  few  brief  remarks,  well  expressed,  addressed  the  Pre* 
sident,  who  replied  at  great  length.  Had  his  speech  been  but 
one  third  the  length,  he  would  have  acquitted  himself  with 
credit.  He  dwelt  on  the  Constitution,  the  importance  of 
limiting  men  in  office,  and  of  observing  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  the  fimdamental  law.  General  Grant,  President- 
elect, I  am  told,  declined  to  receive  the  young  men. 

February  2,  Tuesday.  The  papers  publish  a  letter  of 
John  P.  Hale,  Minister  to  Spain,  complaining  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Legation,  Perry,  and  attacking  Seward,  who,  he 
represents,  is  concerned  in  improper  speculation  with  P. 
He  probably  does  S.  injustice,  but  I  could  not  forbear  tell- 
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ing  Seward  that  he  deserved  all  the  good  thmgs  Hale  might 
say  of  hun.  Seward  said  he  was  unfortunate  in  some  of  his 
appointments,  —  alluding  to  Hale  and  Nicolay/  Consul 
at  Paris,  whom  the  President  inclines  to  displace.  I,  with- 
out alluding  to  Nicolay,  told  him  Hale  was  unfit  for  the 
position  of  Minister,  was  undeserving  of  it;  that  during 
the  whole  War,  most  of  which  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  had,  as  Seward  well 
knew,  thwarted  and  opposed  the  Navy  Department  and 
tried  to  cripple  and  embarrass  my  efforts;  that  this  was  so 
palpable  and  so  offensive  that  the  Senate,  without  any  re- 
quest or  motion  from  me,  felt  compelled  to  displace  him; 
tiiat  his  State  refused  to  reelect  him,  although  the  legisla- 
ture was  overwhelmingly  of  the  same  party.  In  the  face  of 
sH  this,  he  (S.)  had  appointed  Hale  to  a  first-class  mission 
abroad.  I  did  not  regret  that  he  was  manifesting  his  true 
character  towards  the  Secretary  of  State.  Seward  did  not 
deny,  but  admitted,  that  Hale  was  his  selection.  When  the 
appointment  was  made,  he  put  it  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  I 
never  doubted  who  was  the  author  of  that  appointment. 

Fehruary  3,  Wednesday,.  The  marriage  of  General  Com- 
stock  to  Bettie  Blair,  which  had  been  on  the  tapis  for  some 
time,  took  place  to-day.  Comstock  is  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Grant;  Bettie  is  the  daughter  of  Montgomery,  and 
niece  of  General  Frank  Blair,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  This  brings  tiie  Blairs  into  court  influ- 
ence. [Grant  attended  the  wedding  at  church,  and  by  some 
blimder  got  into  the  same  seat  as  Mrs.  Patterson,  the 
President's  daughter,  and  her  husband  Senator  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Grant  was  at  Commodore  Lee's  party,  the  uncle  of 
the  bride.  We  met,  but  without  recognition. 
.  Boyer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  on  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, tells  me  that  General  Schofield,  Secretary  of  War, 
was  before  the  committee  to-day  and  advised  the  console 
idation  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  under  one  head. 

i  John  O.  Nioolay,  Lbeoln'B  Private  Secretary. 
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ThiB  IS  a  natimil  sciquenee  of  late  xneasurelB,  —  a  repetition 
of  history  long  since  told.  A  simple  government  is  a  mil- 
itary department  with  one  head;  a  republic  is  clumsy  and 
troublesome.  The  Radical  Ckmgress,  by  usurpation,  has 
undertaken  to  destroy  the  executive,  one  of  the  three 
constitutional  departments  of  the  government,  by  d&* 
priving  the  President  of  his  rightful  powers  and  to  confer 
them  by  legislative  enactment  on  the  General  of  the  armies. 
A  Radical  general  was  made  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  power 
should  be  consolidated,  and  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the 
military  head,  instead  of  the  Constitutional  Executive. 
My  only  surprise  in  this  is  that  Schofield,  who  is  shrewd 
and  not  frank  when  he  is  likely  to  be  affected,  shoidd  have 
expressed  himself  so  far  on  tiie  subject.  I  apprehend  he 
did  not  expect  it  would  get  abroad,  but  was  a  supposed 
quiet  effort  to  plant  the  seeds  of  central,  despotic  military 
feeling.  They  are  undoubtedly  his  convictions,  and  to  those 
who  have  little  faith  in  public  intelligence  and  virtue,  who 
believe  in  a  government  of  form  and  not  of  opinion,  who 
dislike  the  turbulence  of  elections,  and  who  prefer  the  calm, 
quiet  regularity  of  despotism,  the  views  of  Schofield  will 
be  acceptable.  Much  can  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  men  have  not  the  courage  to  express  their  con- 
victions if  they  are  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  directors 
of  popular  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  that,  were  I  a 
centralist,  I  would  openly  avow  it.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  modem  scheme  of 
Congressional  aggression,  and  that  I  have  less  faith  in  the 
exercise  of  general  executive  power  by  the  legislative  body 
than  by  one  responsible  head. 

February  4,  Thursday.  A  telegram  brings  tidings  of  the 
death  of  my  brother-in-law,  John  Mulholland  Hale,  who 
died  this  morning  of  typhoid  pnemnonia  at  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  to  them  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  was  endowed  with 
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gpeat  bosiDeaB  capadty,  and  his  fife  and  prindideB  were 
exemplary.  Mis.  Welles,  Mn.  Marg^at,  and  Edgar  left 
this  evening  for  Reading  to  attend  his  obsequies  and  pay 
tfie  last  earthly  duties  to  the  departed. 

Tbgre  was  to  ha?e  been  this  evening  a  laige  but  sdect 
party  at  our  house,  idiicfa  the  death  of  Mr.  Hale  prevented. 
Fotty-one  and  a  half  years  ago,  in  the  month  <rf  July, 
1827,  I  aliglited  from  the  stage-ooadi  in  LewiBtown,  and 
amimg  a  crowd  (tf  men  and  boys  I  seleeted  a  UadL-eyed  lad 
with  a  laige  Made  mde  on  his  dieek,  as  my  eoosin  Jcrfm. 
He  was  a  stoidy  bc^  (tf  twelve.  After  twosocMe  ot  years 
eventful  to  both  of  us,  he  has  dosed  life's  journey,  and 
I  nmst  socm  f oUow. 

February  5,  Friday.  Seward  read  the  last  of  the  tart  and 
not  vety  creditable  ooneqxmdenoe  between  Bancn^  and 
Dbc  I  have  seme  time  smce  ceased  to  be  an  admiro-  of 
these  men,  and  this  correqx>ndence  fails  to  restoie  my  f m^ 
merhi^c^inion  of  either.  The  weakness  (tf  a  diivder  and 
tiie  impertineDoe  (rf  a  pedagogue  are  llie  chanetoiBtieB. 

Montgomoy  Blair  tdk  me  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared some  four  or  five  wedcs  ago  in  Wilkes'  pi^Kr,^ 
idiidi  he  bsljs  was  pranpted  by  Grant.  It  rdates  to  the 
tenns  of  capitulation  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  and  of 
Johnston  to  9iennan,  which  the  article  avers  w&e  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  two  generals  at  B^moda 
Hundred,  when  he  was  there  in  Mardi,  1865. 

Blair  called  my  attention  to  this  article  in  Wilkes'  paper 
in  consequeDce  of  some  remaiks  of  mine,  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  an  interview  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  socm 
afto*  his  return  fnmi  Richmmd  and  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
f(Re  his  death,  in  relati<m  to  the  authority  he  had  ^ven 
to  G^ieral  Weitzel  to  call  together  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  order  that  they  mi^t  repeal  their  seoesaon  (mhn- 
ance  and  enactm^its.  I  may  have  in  my  notes  mentioned 
thb  matter.   Lest  I  have  not,  —  for  I  find  many  most 
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important  events  are  omitted,  while  some  of  little  con- 
sequence are  mentioned, — I  now  state  it. 

The  proclamation,  or  order,  of  General  Weitzel  for  re- 
assembling the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of 
April  was  received  with  great  indignation,  and  was  de- 
nounced by  Stanton,  Speed,  and  others.  Although  it  was 
authorized  by  the  President,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, greatly  annoyed  by  their  opposition,  and  he  either 
sent  for  me  or  in  a  business  interview  brou^t  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  asked  my  view  of  it.  In  reply,  I  questioned  the 
poUcy  of  his  movement.  He  said  his  object  and  intentions 
were  to  bring  about  harmony  and  reconciUation  at  the 
earliest  moment,  and  he  should  not  stickle  about  forms; 
that  it  seemed  to  him  best  to  meet  the  Rebels  as  men  and 
Countrymen  who  w^re  to  be  trusted;  the  legislature  was 
composed  of  leading  men  from  the  several  counties,  who 
must  have  a  local  influence,  and  he  believed  if  they  were  to 
come  together  and  undo  their  own  work,  it  would  hast^ 
amicable  feelings  and  better  satisfy  them  and  oiu^selves 
also.  I  suggested  that  they  might  not  when  assembled 
coimsel  submission  but  combine  to  resist.  Besides,  in 
i^ognizing  them  as  a  legislature,  was  he  not  giving  them 
character  and  power  never  yet  conceded  them?  There  was, 
moreover,  a  skeleton  organization  imder  Pierpont,  which 
we  had  tried  to  vitalize  and  maintain.  How  could  we 
recognize  another? 

The  President  said  he  had  no  fears  of  any  further  at- 
tempts at  resistance,  —  they  were  too  thoroughly  whipped 
and  exhausted,  —  but  there  might  be  somethhig  in  the 
other  suggestion  that  we  were  countenancing  the  Rebel 
organization.  He  did  not  think  much  of  it,  however,  but 
public  prejudice  must  be  considered,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  movement  had  been  received  by  Stanton  and 
others  had  caused  him  to  hesitate  and  he  had  wanted  my 
views,  —  complimenting  me  for  cahn  consideration  when 
others  were  impulsive. 

I  related  thi^  interview  to  Blair,  and  remarked  that  I 
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had  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sherman  m  his 
tenns  to  Johnston  had  acted  under  instructions  received 
from  President  Lincohi  at  City  Point,  and  that  the  clem- 
ency of  President  Lincohi  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
mild  conditions  extended  by  Grant  to  Lee  and  for  which 
Grant  takes  credit.  Blair  tells  me  that  the  article  in  Wilkes 
takes  the  same  view. 

February  6,  Saturday.  The  schemes  for  centralization 
are  becoming  stronger  and  increased  in  number  in  Con- 
gress. Suffrage  is  to  be  wrested  from  the  States  and  made 
national.  Corporations  are  being  multiplied  and  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  special  privileges  are 
granted  to  all  the  favored  who  ask.  The  government  is 
being  perverted,  and  its  character  destroyed.  There  is  a 
strange  conglomerate  in  the  Senate,  where  arrogance, 
assumption,  corruption,  littleness — everything  but  states- 
manship and  wisdom —  are  to  be  found.  Lawyers  of  some 
smartness,  like  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  and  Howe  of  Wis- 
consin, but  who  have  not  calm,  fair,  deliberate  minds,  — 
liecessary  qualifications  as  legislators  and  statesmen,  — 
profligate  fellows,  like  Nye  and  Pomeroy  and  Stewart;  and 
expediency  men,  like  Morrill  of  Maine,  Ferry,  Cattell,  and 
Sherman;  cunning,  imscrupulous  managers  like  Butler 
and  Cameron,  prevail.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  further. 

February  8,  Monday.  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  in  a 
conversation  to-day  complimented  my  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department  in  terms  that  were  as  imexpected 
as  agreeable.  The  economy  as  well  as  efficiency  was  com- 
mended, and  the  coimtry,  he  said,  would  in  time  do  me 
justice,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  that  had  been  so  abund- 
antly and  persistently  infficted  for  years. 

February  9,  Tuesday.  Seward  read  a  long  dispatch  to 
the  Vice-Consul  at  Havana,  who  is  clearly  with  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Cuba  and  wants  our  whole  squadron  there  to « 
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give  them  encouragem^it  and  peibaps  aid.  The  accounts 
which  we  receive  from  Cuba  are  very  contradictory. 
Under  the  censorship  which  the  Governor-General  has 
established,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  to  suppress 
intelligence  in  regard  to  the  rebels,  with  whom  there  is 
but  little  outside  communication,  we  cannot  expect  much 
reliable  information. 

February  10,  Wednesday.  Ck>ngres8  to-day  counted  and 
declared  the  Presidential  votes.  There  was  nothing  novd 
or  interesting  in  the  proceeding,  save  that  certain  States 
were  excluded.  The  truth  is,  Grant  is  elected  by  ill^^ 
votes  and  fraudulent  and  unconstitutional  practices.  He 
would  not  have  had  a  vote  south  of  Washington  but  for  the 
usurping  and  inexcusable  acts  of  Congress. 

The  folly  of  the  Democrats  North  in  nominating  Sey- 
mour insured  Grant's  election  and  gave  encouragement  to 
the  outrageous  legislation  to  help  them. 

Further  schemes  to  tinker  the  Constitution  are  before 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  sat  the  whole  night  of  Monday 
to  force  through  the  measuro  then  bef oro  it,  giving  suffrage 
to  negroes  and  fools  by  the  Central  Government  in  total 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  our  system.  How  far  these  schemes 
are  to  be  prised,  and  whether  they  can  be  averted  in 
season  to  save  our  system  of  government,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

February  11,  Thursday.  It  seems  there  were  some  not 
very  creditable  proceedings  in  Congress  yesterday  when 
the  two  houses  were  in  joint  session,  followed  up  by  the 
House  after  the  joint  convention  was  dissolved.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  continued  and  discussed  to-day,  though  with 
less  heat  and  rancor.  Still  there  has  been  sufficient  to  show 
the  antagonisms  in  the  Radical  Party  which  must  break 
out  before  Grant  shall  have  been  long  in  office.  The  hate 
between  Butler  and  Bingham  is  intense.  Both  are  un- 
scrupulous and  imprindpled ;  both  are  cunning  and  adroit. 
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Botkr  has  mort  Uknt,  mort  will,  mort  daring  and  per- 
astency;  BingtiMn  is  nuxe  subtie  and  deceptive,  has  more 
aoavity,  is  iiM)re  snaky  aiid  timid  with  leas  aodacity.  Most 
at  the  membcre  are  with  Bingtiam  at  preaent.  He  has  also 
StanUm  and  Gnnt — who  are  afraid  of  Bntkr — tosiq^xiit 
him.  The  diflKcolties  jestenlaj  grew  out  of  the  Radical 
intrigue  and  viDainy  to  ezcfaide  the  Yote  of  GecHgia,  and 
treat  her  as  oat  of  the  Union.  These  reirofaitioiiazy  and 
wicked  proeeedingB  are  having  their  tfect  in  more  ways 
than  <Hie  <m  thdr  aiith<»s.  I  do  not  see  how  Giant,  if  he 
has  the  ec»npi^dienskHi,  whidi  is  doubtful,  can  reconcile 
these  differeuees,  and  before  his  Administration  will  be 
half  served  out,  serious  calamitips  are  likely  to  befall  the 
countiy. 

February  12,  Friday.  Sew  aid  sends  me  a  letto*  from 
Harvey  at  Liaboa,  showing  a  diqxHticxi  to  be  impotin- 
ently  offensive  and  intrusive  in  the  matter  of  purchases  for 
the  Eunqiean  Squadron.  I  directed  Admiral  Radford  and 
the  officers  of  the  squadron  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  obtaining  sui^lin,  regardless  of  Mr.  Harvey. 

General  Dix  notiSes  of  his  iesignati<m  of  his  {riaee  aa 
Minister  to  France,  to  take  idaoe  in  about  two  wedcs.  It 
win  be  well  if  others  will  imitate  his  example.  We  have 
a  ver^  feeble  set  of  r^nesentatives  abroad.  Not  unlikdy 
Diz  expects  or  hopes  for  a  Cabinet  ^ipointment.  He  is  an 
old  pc^tical  soldier. 

Fdjfuary  13,  Saturday.  The  CongresBi<Mial  Onnmittee 
c^icially  waited  on  General  Giant  and  infcnmed  him  of  his 
dection.  In  reply  he  made  the  commonplace  response 
which  any  ordinary  person  would  make  for  a  smaller  office, 
of  doing  his  duty,  collecting  the  revenue^  and  practicing 
economy.  This  will,  of  course,  be  takoi  up  and  paraded  as 
wcmderf ul  and  most  satisf actosy  by  toadies  of  party,  but 
when  General  Grant  comes  to  act,  he  will,  like  otfaefs,  do 
and  fail  to  do.  Hewill  not  be  likely  to  enslave  himadflilDe 
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President  Johnson,  who  has  crowded  the  White  House 
with  clerks,  and  has  rooms  filled  with  records  and  files,  but, 
while  laboring  on  details  and  little  matters  of  a  clerical 
nature,  and  which  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  De- 
partments, the  weightier  and  more  important  concerns 
must  suffer.  Grant  will  generalize,  if  he  does  anything, 
and  therein  will  do  better  than  lS*esident  Johnson,  but 
most  likely  will  turn  over  his  duties  to  others,  for  he  is 
inexcusably  ignorant  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  the 
Government. 

Marshall  Jewell,  the  Radical  candidate  for  Governor  in 
Connecticut,  has  been  here  for  a  few  days  in  behalf  of 
General  Hawley.  The  effort  is  to  put  Hawley  in  Grant's 
Cabinet.  Jewell  got  an  interview  with  Grant  throu^ 
General  Terry.  In  this  interview  Jewell  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  favorable  influence  on  the  Radical  cause 
which  would  follow  the  selection  of  a  Cabinet  officer  from 
Connecticut.  He  wished  to  insiu*e  his  own  election,  and  he 
wished  to  carry  the  First  Congressional  District.  Grant 
said  he  perceived  Dixon  was  to  be  a  candidate  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  hoped  he  would  be  defeated;  said  he  had  read 
the  resolutions  of  the  Radical  State  Convention  and  liked 
them. 

The  Radicals  are  not  satisfied  with  Grant.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  their  folly,  are  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that 
he  is  as  much  their  man  as  he  is  of  those  who  elected  him. 
Butler's  demonstration  on  Wednesday  was  not  successful. 
The  Democrats  could,  perhaps,  have  made  it  so.  The  re- 
sult is  hard  and  distrustful  feelings  among  the  Radicals, 
but  Butler  is  audacious  and  Bingham  will  yield. 

February  15,  Monday.  Caleb  Cushing  has  returned  with 
a  successful  treaty,  it  is  said,  for  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.  We  shall  have  particulars,  I  suppose,  by  to- 
morrow. There  have  been,  and  probably  still  are,  some 
extensive  private  speculations  in  this  movement,  and 
some  political  and  personal  intrigues  connected  with  it. 
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Sewaid  expecta  great  ^oiificatioo  and  poprtoal  £aiDe 
bam  it, — snMoke^  not  substaooe. 

February  16,  TueMitiv.  Hie  President  sent  the  Domina- 
tkm  of  one  of  the  Dents  ^  to  the  Soiate  tm  the  Chilian  Mia- 
oon  in  jdaoe  of  KiliwUrick,  one  of  Seward's  and  Weed's 
pets,  who  has  beqihae  for  are  months  lectnring  and  q)eech- 
"»^"e  throu^  the  oountiy.  The  appcHntment  of  K.  to 
that  mission  oug^t  never  to  have  be^i  made.  I  so  said  in 
the  day  and  time  of  it,  bat  the  President  yidded  to  Sewaid 
and  has  been  sony  evo*  since.  I  know  not  who  jHxxnpted 
the  nomination  of  Dent,  bat  it  is  injudicious.  Itisrununed 
that  Butler  instigated  it.  Not  unlik^,  but  the  Ptesident 
should  not  Irani  himsfJf  and  office  to  sdfish  schemes  of 
Butltf  ncH*  any  one  dse.  Giant  has  beoi  acta  ve  in  gettiiig 
an  of  his  relatives  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife  in  place. 
His  father  is  postmaster,  his  son  a  cadet,  andhowmai^ 
bnithers,  brothers-in-law,  eic,  ^c,  in  office  I  know  not. 
Why  the  Presidoit  should  vc4unteer  to  seod  one  of  the 
tribe  to  Chili  I  am  not  advised.  I  regret  such  movementa. 
Ko  good  can  come  of  sudi  tonpoiiaing.  I  would  nather 
court  Grant  nor  onbarrass  him,  and  scxne  petty  suggea- 
tions  in  relation  to  apjxiintments  have  found  no  favor 
with  me. 

The  Senate  r^use  to  ccmfirm  necessary  appointments. 
Two  pension  agencies,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  one  at  Brodc- 
tyn,  are  vacant,  and  great  trouble  and  difficulty  will  ensue 
if  there  is  no  agent  to  make  those  paymaits  whidi  come 
due  in  Alarch.  But  the  Senate  is  recklessly  partisan,  and 
legardless  of  the  necessities  oi  pensionos  whea  party  aids 
are  to  be  served. 

February  18,  Thursday.  Stmecm  Jdimson,  who  is  ooe  of 
the  board  to  revise  the  laws,  aiqx>inted  in  place  of  Caleb 
Gushing,  has  been  once  or  twice  to  see  me  in  relation  to  a 
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claim  of  Coombs  for  the  steamer  Louisville.  Early  in  the 
War,  Coombs,  by  some  contrivance,  got  a  permit  from 
President  Lincoln  to  go  within  the  Rebel  lines  to  trade. 
The  Rebels  seized  the  steamer,  sent  her  on  one  or  more 
trips  to  New  Orleans.  Li  the  mean  time,  oiur  Navy  having 
captured  that  place  and  the  river  squadron  coming  down 
from  the  North,  she  could  not  be  used,  and  the  Rebels  took 
her  into  Red  River  and  laid  her  up.  Then  the  force  under 
Porter  a  year  later  captured  her,  had  her  appraised  under 
the  law,  and  took  her  into  service.  The  case  was  sent  to 
the  Southern  District  in  Illinois  for  adjudication,  and  was, 
I  think,  first  condemned  as  good  prize,  which  was  the  fact. 
By  some  legerdemain  she  was  subsequently  condemned  as 
captured  or  confiscated  property,  and  the  captors  were 
awarded  salvage,  receiving  about  $12,000;  the  appraisal  of 
the  vessel  was  about  $68,000.  At  a  later  period  the  coiurt, 
without  notif  3ring  the  Department  or  the  captors,  reopened 
the  case,  had  a  new  appraisal  by  parties  in  Springfield 
without  their  ever  seeing  the  steamer,  and  had  her  valued 
at  $150,000.  For  three  years.  Coombs,  himself  first  and 
since  by  numerous  agents,  including  Guthrie  when  Sen- 
ator, Montgomery  Blair,  Eames,  and  various  parties  less 
worthy,  male  and  female,  has  prosecuted  this  clainL 
Doubtless  mention  has  been  made  in  previous  data  of  this 
diary  of  the  proceedings.  Johnson,  who  now  comes,  is  a 
special  friend  and  supporter  of  the  President,  and  for  that 
reason  has  the  job.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Union  under 
Buchanan  and  is  an  old  claim  agent.  The  call  to-day  was 
the  second  or  third  he  has  made  on  me  with  a  request  that 
I  would  send  the  case  to  the  Fourth  Auditor  or  Second 
Comptroller,  or  both,  for  adjudication  or  decision.  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  such  a  request.  He  said  his  object 
was  to  get  a  final  disposition  of  the  case;  that  he  had  had 
one  or  two  interviews  with  the  Second  Comptroller,  who 
thought  it  a  clear  case,  and  was  ready  to  take  it  up  and  act 
whenever  the  Navy  Department  would  submit  it  to  him. 
If  Johnson  is  sincere,  it  was  an  extraordinary  application. 
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I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this  gross  ignorance  of 
this  intelligent  man  on  most  subjects  on  mere  routine 
duty,  and  his  manifest  want  of  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Departments  and  of  the  organization  and 
INinciples  of  the  government.  Ha  was  abashed  and  em* 
barrassed  by  my  remarks^  but  at  first  made  a  stand  and 
cited  the  course  of  the  War  Department  and  Third  Auditor 
as  his  justification.  I  asked  him  if  his  ideas  of  administra- 
tion placed  the  Executive  and  the  Departments  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  —  if  he  supposed  that  cases  arising  under  the 
Departments  and  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  decide  were  subject  to  appeal  and  finally  to  be 
adjudged  and  disposed  of  by  an  auditor  or  comptroller 
or  any  other  subordinate.  He  said  no,  but  the  duties  of 
a  head  of  Department  were  executive,  not  judicial.  I 
said  they  were  administrative,  ministerial,  executive,  and 
if  we  erred,  the  remedy  was  with  the  courts,  or  Congress, 
not  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 

The  strange,  inexcusable  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  intelligent  men  in  regard  to  the  working  and  organ- 
ization of  the  government  is  amazing.  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  ignorance  on  Johnson's  part,  whatever  may  be 
his  protestations.  Johnson  says  Attorney-General  Evarts 
is  no  better  informed  than  he  is;  probably  not,  and  Mc- 
Culloch,  I  know,  submits  to  the  ignorant  assumption  of 
the  First  Comptroller,  who  claims  a  supervision  over  the 
Departments. 

February  19,  Friday.  Seward  says  he  intends  to  leave 
Washington  on  the  8th  of  March  and  go  to  Auburn.  The 
President  appears  to  think  that  the  Cabinet  should  all  go 
out  at  noon  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  is  my  wish,  and  I 
believe  that  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  yet 
there  is  an  apparent  impropriety,  if  not  a  positive  wrong, 
in  abandoning  our  posts  imtil  there  has  been  a  reasonable 
^dme  for  our  8ucce6s<mi  to  qualify  and  take  upon  themselves 
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the  duties.  There  is  some  embarrassment  in  the  case,  re- 
sulting from  Grant's  conduct  towards  those  of  us  who  wit- 
nessed the  interview  between  him  and  President  Johnson 
a  year  since,  when  his  insincerity;  deceit,  double-dealing, 
duplicity,  and  want  of  truth  were  apparent,  when,  in  plain 
words,  he  was  detected  in  a  deliberate  falsehood.  He 
affects  to  be  in  a  miff  because  we  stated  the  truth  in  regard 
to  that  interview,  and  has  had  intercourse  with  none  of  us, 
except  Seward,  who  has  demeaned  himself  and  played  an 
equivocal  part  to  conciliate  the  little  hi^  official. 
'  For  one  I  want  not  his  favor  and  shim  not  his  wrath. 
I  do  not  wish  to  come  imder  his  orders,  nor  would  I  be  dere- 
lict of  duty  or  propriety  because  he  is  vulgar.  It  would 
be  unpleasant  to  remain  one  day  in  office  under  his  ad- 
ministration; it  may  be  wrong,  however,  to  leave  until 
a  successor  appear. 

No  intimation  is  yet  made  as  to  any  one  of  the  next 
Cabinet.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  thou^ 
many  think  it  strange.  I  doubt  if  Grant  has  fuUy  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind.  It  is  not  usual  with  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  definitely  until  the  last  moment.  He  is  com- 
monly considered,  or  has  the  name  of  being,  a  judge  of  men, 
or  that  he  knows  those  whom  he  can  use.  Rawlins,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  and  others,  all  men  of  ability,  he  favors  and 
encourages  because  they  defer  to  him,  have  really  made 
him  what  he  is,  and  do  not  permit  themselves  to  obstruct 
him  or  be  in  his  way.  George  Thomas,  Rosecrans,  Han- 
cock, and  others  are  not  favorites,  though  tolerated,  and 
the  latter  he  feels  to  be  in  his  power.  Mixed  with  jealousies 
and  aspirations,  he  has  constant  suspicion  and  inveterate 
enmities.  He  is  fond  of  power,  never  refuses  or  declines  it, 
loves  wealth,  accepts  and  encourages  gifts,  is  sly,  shrewd, 
cunning,  secretive,  ambitious,  and  selfish,  with  some  exec- 
utive, but  little  administrative,  ability ;  Imows  how  to  ap- 
propriate and  avail  himself  of  the  talent  and  labor  of  others. 
At  present  he  is  cajoling  the  Democrats  by  letting  them 
hope  he  may  favor  them  and  not  the  extreme  Radicala 
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TheRadicahdigtoigt  him  and  have  apprehenwHis  that  he 
may  go  over  to  the  Demoents.  By  these  maiMravres  he 
strangthens  his  position;  he  weakens  the  Democrats  and 
brings  the  Radieab  into  sub jeetion« 

McCnOodi  brought  op,  as  he  has  once  or  twice  previ- 
ondy,  the  question  of  governing  Aladot.  No  govenunent 
has  yet  been  estabtiBfaed  there  by  QxigreaB,  —  the  Mem- 
ben  are  busy  in  efforts  to  confer  power  and  privileges  on 
the  negroes.  Some  convetBation  took  place.  I  suggested 
tiiat  there  need  be  no  <fiflicalty,  —  General  Sickles,  or  one 
of  the  Reeunrtnictaon  mifitary  ginernoig,  mi^t  be  sent 
tiiere,  who  embodied  in  himnptf  all  governmental  author- 
ity, IfgiiJaljve,  eamwiUve,  or  jndidaL  This  tonefaed  Scho- 
fiekl  sGgtitiy,  who  again  snecied  at  jury  trials,  asked  if 
tkey  had  not  better  be  ertahBfiifd  in  Aladca,  contrasted 
the  ready  mffitary  method  of  administering  justice  in  the 
Southern  States,  with  the  slow,  unending  prooees  of  jury 
trial,  when  a  weidict  was  matter  of  chance. 


-  Fabrwary  20,  JSoterdqr.  The  IVesident  ipoke  to  me  aer- 
ami  days  since  in  relation  to  the  "Copper  Bffl^  whkh 
had  been  presented  to  him  for  approvaL  I  upicased  very 
faBy  my  dnapproval  of  it  and  of  the  system  of  corporar 
tioBsand  ^lecial  prirfleges  whicii  Congress  is  estafaEchmg. 
He  said  he  coincided  with  me,  and  I  fisid  the  biO  will  be 


Mr.  Grimes,  Chunnan,  has  addressed  me  a  letter  from 
Ae  Naval  Committee  eoncennng  the  traneCer  of  a  gorem-' 
mem  ressel  Scr  a  aehool  fll^,  to  a  fiiaribabie  asBorialao^ 
New  YoriL  Bent  him  a  preMy  fnO  reply  to-day.  Took 
oeeaBion  to  express  my  repugnance  to  tnA  donations,  or 
WB66,  of  pdbfic  property,  whSe  I  am  earnestly  fnendly  to 
hai'liig  and  <**jwi*g  young  sfiuw.ii.  fiegpetted  'Oiat  Con* 
gresE  at  hs  last  sesBiaD  had  dbeouragod  the  appwpytee 


Am  SDpoftuned.  as  mrent  is  near,  by  xetired  <ffioere  for 
Till  \ti  iiMiHiiilwia  Ml.  ■Ml  nf  lliiiii. 
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oeedingly  anxious  to  obtain  the  advanced  grade.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it,  although  I  cannot  assist  them.  CSongress 
has  embarrassed  the  Department  and  excited  these  move- 
ments by  heedless  legislation.  I  am  also  sadly  troubled  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  Presidenti  who  kindly  yidds  to  the 
appeals  nmde  to  him  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  promote 
all,  and  pardon  all. 

Had  some  talk  with  the  President  in  relation  to  inaugur^ 
ation  day.  Something  was  said  a  few  days  ago  about  his 
going  to  the  Capitol  and  remaining  to  the  close  oi  the  ses- 
sion to  sign  bills,  etc.  I  advised  him  to  do  no  sueh  thing, 
but  to  remain  at  the  White  House  and  discharge  his  duties 
there.  Unlike  preceding  inaugurals,  the  next  CkmgresB 
would  assemble  on  the  4th,  —  therei  would  be  no  interrup- 
tion of  business.  He  should,  therefore,  put  himself  to  no 
special  inconvenience,  and  w^  not  requested  to  do  so. 

February  22.  I  inquired  how  he  was  to  dispose  of  bim^ 
self,  if  at  the  Capitol  at  12  meridian  on  the  4th  prox. 
Would  he  go  on  tiiie  platform  with  the  man  who  had  de- 
ceived him,  been  false  to  his  trust,  and  who  had  insulted 
him  (the  President)  because  he  had  detected  and  exposed 
his  falsehoods?  Would  he  leave  the  Capitol  and  go  down 
the  steps  in  view  of  the  throng  of  partisan  spectatcHS, 
who  would  be  there  assembled  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
this  ignorant,  vulgar  man  ?  Would  he  think  of  leaving  the 
Capitol  by  any  other  door  than  the  one  by  which  he  en- 
tered? To  me  it  was  plain  he  could  not  go  near  the  Capitol 
on  that  day  and  preserve  conscious  self-respect. 

He  assured  me  he  would  not;  that  he  would  close  up  his 
Administration  in  the  room  where  we  were.  I  do  not  think 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  a  different  coiurse,  though  Seward 
and  others,  fond  of  show  and  parade,  will  urge  him  to  form 
part  of  the  pageant. 

February  23,  Tuesday.  I  asked  Seward,  whom  I  foimd 
in  the  council  room  alone  this  noon,  when  he  proposed  to 
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leave  the  Cabinet  and  Wadhington.  He  said  his  resigna^ 
tion  would  take  effect  at  noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
that  he  should  leave  Washington  that  day.  This  would  be 
personally  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  queried  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  abandoning  our  posts  before  oiur  successors 
appeared,  and  were  qualified.  Later  in  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  at  General  Schofield's,  where  we  all  dined,  the  sub- 
ject was  renewed.  McCuUoch  and  Browning  were  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  continuing  at  their  posts  until  their 
successor  appeared.  Browning  said  he  wished  to  be  very 
civil  and  courteous,  and  proposed,  if  his  successorwas  aman 
With  whom  he  could  associate  on  any  terms,  to  go  in  his 
carriage  and  invite  him  to  the  Deparbneit,  introduce  him 
to  the  clerical  force,  and  initiate  him  as  to  his  duties.  I 
said,  while  I  would  omit  no  proper  courtesy,  I  was  not 
prepared  to  make,  unasked,  any  such  imseemly  concession ; 
that  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  demeaning  myself,  and  \diile 
I  would  receive  my  successor  affably  and  kindly,  I  would 
not  run  after  him.  Mr.  Evarts  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
we  should  wait  and  induct  our  successors.  Seward  and 
Randall  were  very  emphatic  that  they  would  not  remain 
one  moment  after  the  termination  of  President  Johnson's 
term,  —  that  if  the  third  of  March  expired  legally  at 
meridian  on  the  4th,  they  then  would  leave. 

After  this  discussion,  my  impression  is  that,  under  the 
circmnstances  and  with  a  man  like  Grant,  we  had  best  all 
go  out  with  our  chief.  The  Government  and  the  country 
need  suffer  no  detriment  from  our  resignation  and  retire- 
ment with  the  President.  All  is  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  who  can,  by  dispensing  with  forms  and  parade, 
take  the  oath  at  twelve  and  at  once  appoint  his  Cabinet. 
He  can  return  proffered  civility  with  churlish  discourtesy, 
and  would  be  likely  to  do  it.  I  perceived  there  are  move- 
ments for  a  session  at  3  p.m.,  and  I  also  noted,  in  our 
discussion  to-day,  Schofield  remarked  that  the  President- 
elect could,  under  the  prescribed  laws,  be  as  well  prepared 
and  make  his  appointment  of  cabinet  officers  on  the  day 
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of  inauguration  &  at  ^y  time.  The  subject  has  obviously 
been  under  consideration. 

February  24,  Wednesday. 

Attorney-General  Evarts  called  in  behalf  of  a  friend. 

Chaplain  F ,  who  wanted  waiting-orders  pay  instead 

of  furlough  pay.  Read  to  him  the  laws  and  told  him  I  had 
no  doubt  he  was  receiving  the  legal  pay.  He  said  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  thought  differently,  but  did  not  like 
to  pay  extra  without  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  and 
were  expecting  I  would  get  an  opinion  or  write  them.  I 
remarked  that,  being  satisfied,  I  cared  not  to  pursue  tibe 
subject;  that  I  saw  no  cause  to  change  the  practice,  or 
usage,  or  law;  that  if  the  accounting  officers  were  clearly 
satisfied  I  was  wrong,  l^y  perhaps  might,  in  the  dajns  when 
the  Treasury  was  being  plundered,  feel  justified  in  giving 
extra  pay  to  this  man,  who  was  already  a  pensioner  with- 
out having  rendered  service. 

This  matter  has  been  some  time  in  embryo.  Claim  agents, 
and  loose  notions,  and  practices  at  the  Treasury  will  likely 
accomplish  the  swindle.  I  so  remarked  to  E.,  who  took  it 

very  calmly;  said  F was  poor;  the  amount  would  not 

be  great  on  the  Treasury.  I  said  it  was  right  or  it  was  wrong; 
his  was  not  the  only  case  pending,  and  his  had  no  merit. 
He  had  rendered  but  small  service,  for  which  he  has  been 
amply  paid,  and  was  now  a  pensioner  on  the  Government, 
doing  nothing.  Had  he  been  wholly  retired  with  one  year's 
full  pay,  his  case  would  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 

February  25,  Thursday. 


February  26,  Friday.  An  hour  or  two  was  spent  in 
Cabinet  over  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  two  companies,  one 
from  the  East  (the  Pacific) ,  one  from  the  West  (the  Central) , 
are  approaching  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake, 
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and  each  is  claiming  subsidy  over  the  same  line.  There 
are  statements  not  wholly  reliable,  I  apprehend,  by  each. 
In  anticipation  of  these  difficulties,  and,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  them,  the  subject  was  considered  last  fall,  and  as 
there  was  then  a  dispute  whether  the  road  should  cross 
Bear  Bay  or  go  around  it,  maps  and  reports  were  submitted, 
and  it  was  decided  the  route  should  go  round.  It  is  now 
fiaid  that  not  only  the  route  but  the  line  of  the  road  was 
decided.  This  was  not  my  understanding. 

In  conversing  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  the 
termination  of  the  Administration,  it  was  imderstood  that 
all  would  resign  and  leave  with  the  President  except  Scho- 
field,  who  said  he  had  been  invited  and  should  remain  for 
a  brief  period.  Seward  says  he  has  had  the  files  looked  up, 
and  finds  the  practice  has  not  been  uniform,  that  in  some 
instances,  and  generally,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
tendered  their  resignation  to  the  outgoing  President,  but 
some  have  remained  and  tendered  them  to  the  newly  in- 
augurated. This  last,  I  apprehend,  has  been  in  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  mere  change  of  President,  but  not 
a  change  of  policy  or  of  party. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation,  some  of  it  absurd,  is  going 
forward  in  regard  to  the  new  Cabinet.  Not  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  preceding  cases.  A.  K.  McClure,  an  active  Re- 
pubUcan  politician  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  great  friend  of 
Governor  Curtin,  having  learned  the  fact  that  Grant  had 
said  he  should  select  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  from  that 
State,  hurried  on  here  and  ,had  an  interview,  in  which  by 
rq)ort  Grant  appears  to  better  advantage  than  the  Penn- 
^ylvania  poUtician. 


LXVII 

DiscuaBum  of  the  Inauguiaticm  Ceremonies  —  Tbe  Pieddent'B  Last  Reoq>- 
tloii  —  Good-byes  at  the  D^mitment — How  President  Johnson  and 
his  Cabinet  spent  the  Last  Moments  of  the  Administratioii  —  lis 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  and  Prooession  —  Grant's  Cafafaiet  —  A.  T. 
Stewart  illegally  nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  —  Sumner's 
Wrath  at  Grant's  Course  hi  regard  to  his  Cabinet  —  Stewart,  after 
offering  to  trustee  his  Business,  finally  declines  tbe  Secretaiydiq) -* 
Pressure  for  Boutwell  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  —  Mr.  FasDon  and 
Mr.  E.  T.  Welles  leave  the  Navy  Department  —  Hamilton  Fish  suo- 
oeeds  Washbume  as  Secretary  ci  State  and  the  Latter  is  appraited 
Minister  to  France  —  General  Baidins  made  Secretary  of  War-* 
Admiral  Porter,  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Department,  appoints  CSiief 
Engineer  King  in  Isherwood's  Place  —  Porter's  Management  of  the 
Department  —  Debate  on  the  Repeal  of  the  TenureK>f-Office  Act  — 
Grant's  Scheme  of  reorganizing  the  Navy  —  Moses  H.  Grinnell  made 
Collector  at  New  York  —  Porter's  Intrusion  in  the  Navy  Department  — 
The  Story  of  his  Appointment  as  Vioe-Admiral  —  Butler  expresses 
Contempt  for  Grant  —  Ex-President  Johnson  in  Tennessee  —  Mont- 
gomery Blair  on  Cokmd  Moore  and  other  Associates  of  Johnson  in 
Washington  —  Butler  outgeneraled  and  the  Tenure-of-Offioe  Repeal 
Bill  compromised. 

March  1,  Monday.  A  special  Cabinet-meeting  was  held 
in  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Central  Railroad.  An  hour  was  spent,  before  taking 
up  the  subject,  on  matters  relating  to  inauguration.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  eight  years  ago  was  employed  to  tend  and 
sweep  his  brother's  leather  store  in  Galena,  as  a  porter 
and  sub-clerk,  has  given  the  Committee  on  Ceremonies,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  to  understand  he  would  not  ride  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  President  nor  speak  to  him.  The 
Committee  have,  of  course,  been  embarrassed  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  have  finally  a  programme  studiously  arranged, 
which  is  for  the  President  and  President-elect  to  proceed 
in  separate  carriages.  The  President  will  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  right,  the  President-elect, 
on  the  left,  etc.,  etc.  Seward  and  Evarts  opened  the  subject 
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of  the  iHoeeBBicm  and  oar  atteodanee,  and  had  evidently 
had  some  undentanding  with  each  other  and  with  tlie 
Committee  in  reeud  to  it.  Sewaid  said  he  did  not  know 
but  they  had  intended  to  abot  ns  <^  entiidy ,  but  sinoe 
tliey  have  been  pdite  enoogjh  to  provide  as  a  phee,  he 
believed  he  woold  remain  over  another  day  to  perform  his 
part.  EvartsthoiiglititbestwediouldgointheprooesBioii, 
and  he  made  inqoiiy  about  ramagpR,  The  President 
faraog^  out  a  letter  he  had  from  the  mardud,  inquiring 
aboat  carnages  informally. 

I  ex|HesBed  a  hope  the  President  would  perf onn  no 
part  in  the  parade,  and  advised  he  should  remain  at  the 
liansicm  mitQ  meridian^  ready  to  discharge  any  and  all 
duties.  At  that  time  his  fanetians  woold  oease,  and  onrs 
woold  cease  with  his. 

A  remark  or  two  was  made  by  downing  and  McCol- 
lodi,  each  indicating  a  diqxisiticm  to  go  in  the  procession. 
Sewaid  off«ed  downing  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  The  Pre- 
sident said  nothing.  Istoodakme.  Randall  expressed  no 
opinicHi.  Seward  and  Ehrarts  became  aealoas.  Sewaid  was 
gMmloos;  toki  over  several  egotistical  and  stale  st<nies, 
daimed  the  President  and  his  suite  had  the  post  of  Ikhkht, 
being  <m  the  ri^t;  iq^pealed  to  osage,  etc. 

I  asked  ^dien,  ever  before,  there  had  been  sach  a  {ho- 
gpsmme,  —  two  processioiis,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
What  did  it  indicate  but  division,  and  lidiat  would  be  the 
effect  but  to  irritate  and  pitmiote  hostility?  I  disclamied 
any  ne^ect  or  want  of  courtesy,  but,  <m  the  oth^  hand, 
I  would  sulnnit  to  none.  There  was  a  decency  and  premier 
sdf-respect  to  be  observed. 


March  2,  Tuesday.  There  are  many  strangers  here  to 
attend  the  inauguration,  and  a  number  called  from  cuii- 
oaty  to  see  the  heads  of  Departments.  This  makes  a  con- 
stant int^ruption,  whea  time  is  wanted  to  clear  up  affairs. 

At  the  Cabinet  much  time  was  consumed  as  to  the 
couise  to  be  puisoed  on  the  4th.  Sewaid  and  Evarts  wera 
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determined  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  should  go  to 
the  Capitol  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  I  com- 
bated this  course,  but  no  one  sustained  me  except  Randall, 
who,  near  the  close,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  President 
would  do  nothing  derogatory  to  himself  and  his  position. 
McCulloch,  who  has  an  itching  to  go,  but  feels  its  im- 
propriety, said  but  little,  yet  what  he  did  say  evinced  his 
feeUngs.  Addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said  he  thought  it 
decidedly  best  that  we  should  go  to  the  Capitol  and  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  It  would  look  small  and  be  con* 
sidered  small  if  we  did  not.  I  remarked  that  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion,  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Etenry  Clay  had  declined 
to  attend  the  inauguration  of  General  Jackson,  and  were 
not  considered  small  men,  nor  was  their  refusal  to  attend 
considered  a  small  affair.  Those  men  were  less  exemplars 
[sic]  to  me  than  others  who  were  unwilling  to  follow  their 
example. 

Mr.  Evarts  had  the  matter  much  at  heart,  and  he  and 
Seward  proceeded  to  dispose  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  as  if  nothing  further  was  to  be  said.  They  assumed 
for  granted  that  things  must  be  as  they  wished  and  directed. 
The  President  hesitated,  yielded  in  a  measure  apparently, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  question  was  decided.  The 
President,  however,  did  not  wholly  surrender,  but  said 
we  would  meet  at  nine  on  Thursday  morning  at  the 
council  room,  and  then  determine.  Evarts  said  we  must 
bring  our  carriages,  and  with  an  understanding  that  we 
would  go  in  a  body  to  the  Capitol.  I  claimed  that  was 
going  further  than  the  President  had  proposed  or  than  I 
was  willing  to  go.  ''We  will  meet  here,"  said  I,  "on 
Thursday."  "But,"  said  Evarts  and  Schofield,  "the  Com- 
mittee and  managers  should  know  in  advance."  "By  all 
means,"  said  Evarts,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  notice, 
which  he  read  out  to  Schofield  and  then  to  the  President, 
and  the  latter  did  not  controvert  it.  So  we  are  likely  to 
form  part  of  the  pageant,  —  be  a  tail  to  the  Grant  kite. 
I  have  my  doubts  if  I  participate  in  that  pageant.      ^ 
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It  was  concluded  that  we  would  consid^  the  3d  as 
tenninating  at  mmdian  on  the  4th,  if  Ckmgress  did  not 
Qtd^  otherwise. 

General  Dix's  lesagnatioQ  as  Minister  to  France  is  le- 
cwred,  and  the  indications  are  that  he  may  go  to  the  State 
Dq[>artinent. 

March  3,  Wednesday,  lli^e  was  an  immense  gathering 
last  evening  at  the  Presidaitial  reception.  These  ''jams,'' 
as  they  are  ri^tly  called,  are  becoming  sev^^  oppressive, 
and  if  Grant  has  the  courage  to  ^ect  a  reformation  he  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country.  To  permit  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  and  all  its  i^proaches  to  be  crowded  by 
the  whole  population  who  may  choose  to  push  themselves 
forward  without  order  on  system,  is  prei>06t»x>us.  Hun- 
dreds of  friends  and  officials  who  desired  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  whom  the  Presidoit  and  his  family  wished 
to  see  at  this  last  recepti<m,  were  driv^i  away,  unable  to 
obtiun  entrance.  The  evil  should  be  corrected.  Some  oi 
the  crowd  came  in  with  thdr  overcoats,  hats,  and  bon- 
nets, and  for  mere  idle  curiosity.  Not  a  few  were  the  wild, 
fanatical  partisans  who  have  bufiaed  themselves  in  slander- 
ing, defaming,  and  misrepresenting  the  President.  They, 
male  and  female,  throng^  the  Mansion  and  its  parlors, 
to  the  exclusion  of  social  friends  and  political  associates  of 
the  retiring  President. 

Went  with  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  and  officers  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  to  introduce  each  and  give  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  the  Chief  Magistrate  farewell.  Rear- Admiral 
Joe  Smith,  the  senior  officer,  who  eight  years  ago,  as  now, 
walked  by  my  side,  then  addressed  President  Lincoln 
with  a  few  remarks,  saying  there  were  evidences  of  ap- 
proaching convulsion,  that  "we  (Navy  officers)  will  per- 
form our  duty,  and  expect  you  to  do  yours."  I  now  intro- 
duced the  officer  to  President  Johnson  with  the  remark 
that  these  are  the  men  who,  in  war  and  peace,  have 
stood  fast  by  the  Government  and  the  Union.  He  received 
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them  cordiaUy,  took  each  by  the  hand  and  bade  them 
farewell. 

On  returning  to  the  Department,  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus, 
the  clerks,  messengers,  and  employees  came  successively 
to  take  their  leave,  and  e3q)ress  their  regard  and  kind 
wishes  for  me  and  my  future  welfare.  It  was  something 
beside  mere  formality.  Some,  more  sensitive  perhaps  than 
others,  or  possessed  of  deeper. feelings,  were  unable  to 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts;  others  with  tears  ex- 
pressed their  regrets  and  spoke  of  lasting  obligations.  I, 
not  less  than  they,  was  moved.  Ties  of  friendship  formed 
and  many  of  them  continued  through  eight  active  and 
eventful  years  cannot  be  easily  and  lightly  severed  or 
forgotten. 

It  was  past  four  when,  probably  for  the  last  time  and 
forever,  I  left  the  room  and  the  building  where  I  had 
labored  earnestly  and  zealously,  taken  upon  myself  and 
carried  forward  great  responsibilities,  endured  no  smaD 
degree  of  abuse,  much  of  it  unmerited  and  undeserved; 
where  also  I  have  had  many  pleasant  and  happy  hours 
in  the  enjojrment  of  the  fruits  of  my  works  and  of  those 
associated  with  me. 

March  4,  Thursday.  I  went  at  nine  this  morning  to  the 
Executive  Mansion,  agreeably  to  appointment  at  the  last 
Cabinet-meeting.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  on  the  por- 
tico and  walks  as  I  drove  up  and  entered,  Schofield  was 
already  in  the  council  room,  having  preceded  my  arrival 
a  few  moments.  The  President  was  busy  examining  and 
signing  bills.  As  I  shook  hands  with  him,  he  said  quietly, 
"I  think  we  will  finish  our  work  here  without  going  to 
the  Capitol."  I  expressed  my  gratification.  Yesterday  I 
had  said  to  him  that  Congress  had  not  been  so  courteous 
and  kind  and  civil  to  him  as  to  place  him  under  ob- 
ligations to  dance  attendance  upon  them.  They,  and 
General  Grant  also,  had  thought  it  expedient  to  have  the 
incoming  Congress  convene  on  the  4th  of  March  instead 
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of  the  first  Monday  of  December,  in  order  that  the  legti- 
lative  department  of  the  government  might  be  a  ohook  on 
the  executive.  If  any  legislation  was  omitted,  the  now 
Congress  could  remedy  it. 

The  President  now  said  he  thought  it  but  right  that  the 
Ccmgre^s  i^ould  forward  the  bills  to  him  hero.  This  I 
Imew  would  be  a  disappointment  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  that  a  strong  effort  would  be  made  to 
l>ring  around  a  different  result.  Randall,  who  came  next 
after  me,  was  very  well  satisfied  Schofield  discreetly  said 
nothing,  but  I  could  perceive  he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
new  phase  of  affairs*  McCulloch  was  disappointed  and 
disturbed.  Browning  said  not  a  word  Evarts,  who  did 
not  come  in  until  about  ten,  was  determined  to  change  the 
programme;  said  the  understanding  was  that  we  should  go 
to  the  CapiU^  that  we  were  expected  there.  When  tM 
President  occasionally  left  the  room,  McCulloch  twice  t^^ld 
E.  that  the  President  would  not  go  to  the  Capitol  unless 
he  put  in  strong  for  him  to  do  so*  Evarts  would  not  iBke 
off  his  oveicoaL  Seward  came  in  last,  smoking  his  cigar* 
Aflkedif  aUwereready;  meant  tohaTecomesociMT;  seemed 
to  suppose  we  wefe  waiting  (or  him*  The  President  eai^ 
tinued  busy  at  his  desk,  while  Seward,  Evarts,  and  rjiher» 
talked.  At  I^igth  Seward,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  sid«  r>f 
tibe  room  fnxn  the  President,  asked  aloud  if  we  would  not 
bekte,  — 'Ou^t  we  not  tostart  immediatdy?''  Th^ 
Resdimt  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  we  woukl  ftnish 
iqp  our  work  here  by  ooraelves* 

Tboe  waa  discomfiture,  of  course,  and  it  was  easy  U> 
peroexve  th^  thoui^t  me  the  author  of  their  disappoiAt^ 
■eat.  McCaQbch  came  to  me  about  twelve,  and  jiaid, 
^WeO,  you  have  carried  your  point*"  I  diiidaimed  thia, 
oAerwise  thaa  in  frankly  giving  my  opinion  whenev^  the 
nl>ject  waa  broached,  but  [9aidl  that  I  had,  at  n^  time, 
Btrodueed  the  topic* 

Ll  this  wfaofe  matter,  I  hwe  Mk  idiat  the  PModeat, 
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of  Grant  to  the  committees  and  others  that  he  would 
not  speak  to  his  official  superior  and  predecessor,  nor  lidey 
nor  associate  with  him,  could  not  compose  a  part  in  the 
pageant  to  glorify  Grant  without  a  feeling  of  abasement. 
These  airs  are  put  on  by  Grant  to  relieve  himself  from 
conscious  degradation  which  he  must  have  felt  for  his 
treachery  to  the  President  and  the  odiiun  of  falsehood 
which  he  knows  others  heard,  saw,  and  witnessed.  But 
his  insulting  impudence  to  the  President  and  others  who 
witnessed  that  humiliating  spectacle  will  never  eradicate 
the  knowledge  of  the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  which  he 
was  guilty,  —  as  well  as  of  the  ingratitude  to  the  man 
who  had  trusted  him. 

A  few  minutes  past  twelve  the  President  said  we  would 
part.  As  he  was  to  leave,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
wait  his  departure.  He  then  shook  hands  with  each  of  us, 
and  we  with  each  other  and,  descending  to  the  porticoi 
whero  oiu*  respective  carriages  wero  waiting,  the  President 
entered  his,  mine  followed,  and  we  drove  away. 

At  my  house  were  the  President's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  and  her  children,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
fnoming.  They  propose  to  remain  with  us  a  few  days 
before  going  to  Tennessee. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Capitol  are  represented  to  have 
been  without  order  or  system,  and  the  immense  crowd 
swayed  and  pushed  aside  the  dignitaries.  I  am  more  than 
ever  gratified  that  we  did  not  attend.  General  Grant  rode 
up  in  a  dogcart  with  Rawlins.  There  was  a  long  pro- 
cession, mostly  of  negroes,  —  at  least  two  thirds,  I  should 
judge.  But  few  of  them  had  muskets.  Congress  had  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  that  four  thousand 
muskets  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  vagabonds, 
and  quite  a  crowd  came  from  Baltimore  and  the  country 
aroimd,  expecting  each  to  obtain  a  musket.  But  President 
Johnson  refused  to  approve  the  bill,  which  was  to  place 
over  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  arms  in  the  hands  of 
Bowen,  the  demagogue  mayor,  to  distribute.    Of  course 
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great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  colored  crowd 
towards  President  Johnson  for  his  meanness  in  withholding 
the  guns. 

March  5,  Friday.  The  city  was  full  of  strangers  this 
morning.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  get  off  in  the  crowded 
trains  last  night  and  this  morning,  and  there  is  an  immense 
throng  of  party  expectants,  waiting  the  Cabinet  nomina- 
tions. These  nominations  were  sent  in  about  2  p.m., 
and  produced  a  rapid  dispersion.  The  excitement  had 
been  great  for  some  days  and  had  reached  fever  heat,  but 
there  was  a  cold  shower-bath  on  the  annoimcement  of  the 
names. 

It  is  obviously  a  Grant  Cabinet.  The  members  belong  to 
the  Radical-Republican  Party,  but  neither  one,  unless  it 
be  Creswell,  would  have  been  selected  by  that  party. 
They  are  not  the  men  the  Radicals  wanted,  but  they  are 
such  men  as  Grant  wants.  Washbume  is  coarse,  compar- 
atively illiterate,  a  demagogue  without  statesmanship  or 
enlarged  views,  with  none  of  the  accomplishments  or  at- 
tributes that  should  belong  to  a  Secretary  of  State.  Jef- 
ferson is  the  first;  Washbume  is  the  last.  Hamilton,  a 
man  of  talents  and  genius,  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasmy.  He  had  financial  skill  and  ability  to  develop 
the  resoiu-ces  of  the  nation.  Stewart,  the  last  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  made  a  princely  fortime  in  the  trade 
of  silks,  calicoes,  laces,  and  stockings.  So  of  the  others. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  not  an  experienced  politician 
or  statesman  among  them.  Most  of  them  are  party  men. 
All  are  Grant  men.  Creswell  was  a  Secessionist  in  1861, 
and,  like  Logan,  raised  a  company  to  resist  the  Unionists* 
There  is  now  not  a  more  bitter  and  intolerant  Radical 
in  the  country,  but  his  Radicalism  is  obsequious  and 
subservient  to  Grant. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Grant  to  cheat  both  parties,  and  he  is 
measurably  successful.  The  Democrats  rejoice  because 
tione  of  the  Radical  leaders  have  been  selected.  Sumner, 
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Wade,  Schencki  Curtin,  Griswold,  Boutwell,  and  all  of 
that  class  are  ignored.  None  of  the  men  in  whom  the  Rad^ 
icals  had  confidence  are  chosen.  Their  minds  did  not 
concentrate  on  the  jewels  which  have  been  dug  up.  Grant 
was  the  man  to  unearth  and  bring  forth  the  brilliant  li^ts 
which  are  to  govern  and  illuminate  the  country,  if  he  acted 
intelligently  and  deliberately.  He  has  been  reticent;  kept 
his  secret  well.  The  great  men  of  the  coimtry  were  hid 
under  a  Radical  bushel  until  he  brought  them  forth. 

The  Radicals  are  astounded,  thimderstruck,  mad,  bat| 
after  taking  breath,  try  to  reconcile  themselves  and  be 
composed  that  things  are  no  worse,  —  that  Grant  has  not, 
besides  kicking  them  one  side,  selected  Democrats,  hk 
this  is  consolation.  They  therefore  try  to  praise  the  Cabi- 
net and  like  it.  The  Administration  is  to  be  Grant's,  based 
on  Radical  usurpations.  Both  parties  are  to  be  bam- 
boozled, and  if  he  really  has  any  policy,  — which  I  doubt, 
—  it  istJiat  the  animosityof  each  is  to  be  played  off  against 
the  other. 

The  inaugural  address,  a  mess  of  trite,  flat,  newspaper 
partyism,  in  a  day  and  time  when  noble  utterances  ought 
to  be  expected,  is  praised  and  extolled  by  the  Radicals. 
His  support  of  the  public  credit  of  a  specie  standard,  — 
of  the  pajrment  of  the  debt,  —  if  such  be  honestly  and 
squarely  his  purpose,  is  well.  His  idea  of  digging  the  pre- 
cious metals, — his  strong-box  figure,  —  to  discharge  the 
debt,  indicates  his  narrow,  barren  thoughts,  while  some 
arrogant  expressions  weaken  and  do  not  strengthen  it. 
Still,  it  is  lauded  as  a  remarkable  state  paper. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  partisan  editors, 
correspondents,  and  place-himters  would  have' — cer- 
tainly they  would  not  express  —  opinions  against  the  in- 
augural address,  or  the  new  Cabinet.  They  are  here  and 
everywhere  to  express  approval,  although  the  address  is 
indifferent  and  the  Cabinet  distasteful. 

As  regards  the  Cabinet,  no  statesman  and  patriot  with 
right  intentions  would  have  selected  it,  or  any  other  of 
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untried  mm  for  such  podtious.  If  General  Grant  thinks 
he  can  take  up  five  or  six  men,  perscmal  adherents,  syco- 
phants like  Washbume,  mcmey-givKS  like  Stewart  and 
Borie,  to  discharge  the  higjbest  and  most  responsible  po- 
sitions, and  believes  that  such  pexsaoB  can  succes^ully 
administer  the  gov^nment,  he  is  himself  unfit  for  the 
idace  of  Chief  Magistrate.  But  if  General  Grant  has  as- 
inrations  above  and  beyond  the  Constitution,  he  might 
well  put  in  his  Cabinet  men  without  knowledge  of,  or  ex- 
perience in,  pubfic  affairs,  men  who  themselves  mean  wdl 
and  have  no  unhallowed  ambition,  but  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  structure  and  workings  of  our  peculiar  system.  I 
impute  no  wrong  motives  to  these  m^i,  with  the  exception 
of  Creswell  and  Washbume.  But,  with  the  limited  ideas 
which  most  (rf  them  possess,  they  can  be  easily  led  into 
enror  by  a  cunning  and  ambitious  man  of  ability  and  at  the 
head  of  the  gov^imient. 

Grant  has  both  avarice  and  ambition.  Two  of  the  mi^i 
have  been  liberal  in  their  donations,  and  he  appreciates 
tiieir  gifts.  Washbume  is  servile  and  obsequious.  Of  Hoar 
I  know  little,  and  nothing  to  his  personal  disparagement. 
Hie  bek>ng8  to  the  school  of  c^itralists,  and  is,  I  doubt  not, 
committed  to  what  are  called  the  ''Beronstruction'' 
measures,  by  which  States  and  people,  in  violation  (rf 
tiie  Constitution,  are  despoiled  of  their  ri^ts.  Cox  is 
patriotic,  but  with  less  ability,  perhaps,  than  Hoar. 

March  6,  Saturday.  There  is  disturbance  and  trouble 
in  the  Radical  camp.  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  ready  to  give  up 
his  extensive  business  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Grant  did  not  know  that  it  was  illegal  for  an 
extensive  importer  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
sagacious  and  honest-minded  man  would  have  seen  the 
incompatibility  of  such  a  conjimction,  even  were  there  no 
1^^  objections.  ELad  Grant  been  less  secretive,  he  would 
have  been  wiser.  His  friends,  had  he  consulted  them, 
would  have  advised  him  properly.    Stewart,  of  course, 
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knew  no  better.  The  Senate  confirmed  Stewart  unan- 
imouslyi  supposing,  probably,  that  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  give  up  his  business  to  take  the  place.  This  was  the 
general  supposition.  But  to-day  Grant  sends  in  a  special 
message  addressed  to  the  Senate  only,  asking  Congress  to 
permit  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  exempted  from  the  law;  that  the  most  conspicuous  case 
of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  law  in  the  whole 
United  States  shall  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  which 
the  law  imposes;  that  Mr.  Stewart,  the  largest  imports, 
shall  have  a  privilege  which  the  law  was  enacted  to  prevent 
and  which  is  denied  every  other  importer.  This  message 
is  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  unfitness  than  the  ignor* 
ance  of  appointing.  The  first  was  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge; the  second  from  a  want  of  honest  principle.  It  is 
said,  however,  he  had  Congressional  advices  in  the  last 
movement,  and  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire  and  Sher- 
man, two  partisan  Senators,  showed  an  obsequious  want 
of  moral  principle  in  their  movements  to  reUeve  Grant 
from  his  dilemma. 

It  is  not  strange  that  unscrupulous  party  papers  should 
advise  and  lU'ge  an  abandonment  of  the  laws  and  r^ula- 
tions  which  were  enacted  as  safeguards  to  the  coxmtry 
and  which  have  existed  from  the  f oimdation  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  please  the  King,  and  there  are  Senators  no  better. 

Admiral  Farragut  tells  me  that  Grant  told  him  that 
he  gave  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Washbume  as 
a  compliment,  —  not  that  he  is  to  continue  in  the  place. 
Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  traits  of  character  of  our 
new  Chief  Magistrate.  High  places  of  the  Government  he 
considers  his  perquisites  and  he  bestows  them  on  personal  ^ 
favorites  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  without  regard  to 
fitness  or  the  true  interest  of  the  country. 

March  8,  Monday.  Uneasiness,  discontent,  doubt  pre- 
vail in  regard  to  the  Administration.  The  Cabinet  is 
weak.    Whether  the  President  is  also  weak  will  soon  be 
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moie  generaUy  known.  He  is  not  gaining  confidence  and 
strength  in  the  public  estimation,  but^  though  ignorant  of 
the  structure  of  the  government  and  of  governmental 
duties,  he  is  not  destitute  of  cimning  and  is  intrenching 
himself  in  position  by  the  bestowment  of  governmental 
favors.  The  Cabinet  is  his,  and  will  be  devoted  to  his  use 
and  purpose,  whatever  that  purpose  may  be,  or  th^  will 
be  compelled  to  give  way  to  others* 

Stewart  proposes,  in  order  to  retain  the  office  of  Becre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  to  put  his  immense  business  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  to  dedicate  all  the  profits  to  poor 
soldiers  and  their  families.  This  extraordinary  bid  for  the 
place  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  great  ansdety  to  obtain  and 
hold  it.  It  can  hardfy  be  supposed  he  will  be  able  to  pur^ 
chase  this  hig^  oSbce  under  the  affectation  of  benevok^iee* 
Mr.  S.  has  never  heaxUdofre  been  renowned  for  his  cbar« 
ities.  I  have  suggested  that  insteadof  putting  his  business 
in  eommiflBion  it  nu^  be  better  to  put  the  Treasury  in 
iwmntagingi^  and  let  the  tmstees  F"f**^^flif  the  ffi}§un^^ 
instead  of  Stewart's  afiairk 

Fajum  informs  me  be  was  summoned  to  the  White  H<^use 
by  the  Pieadeot,  wbae  be  found  Wadibume,  tJae  <Abt^ 
AmagLuMt  SeereCaries,  army  offieen,  Mod  a  wm/dhmfiom 
crowd.  Gfiuit  was  sitting  in  one  eomer  <d  the  fi«|4s«e^ 
■nriring  his  caesr.  Wadbbome  was  at  the  iaMe,  wniita^ 
ondersappsreotJj,  and  every  CnrmfciBXSit^  uiA  nm^ 

wm^  from  one  roooa  to  aaotiber.  There  was  UouiA^  aud 
amiety  about  some  pardous  wbkh  had  bden  fnaiUnd  by 
TteadeDi  idbxmoo^  whidi  Oauai  4mu»d  to  fw<jk^  lie 
ordered  tJbe  As^tstaut  MeretarK^  to  wsoA  out  no  wsam»- 
sioBs,  axkd  to  do  <siJy  utafaeMmry  ruulsne  worJk;  said  bis 
asgnkr  Gahdaet  days  w<Aild  be  Tuesdays  and  f  riday«, 
aad  dizficMd  ik^  Aawstaftt^  to  attesud  until  tiUe  St^mtorJes 
CDtcofid  xagosk  tiieir  dutaw.  f  axoiu  xBiuasmA  imu  tLsit  juu 
eonmuBBiaEA  wuuid  ^  <Hit  aiadb  iiad  not  the  l^j?(»ud«gut  a 
SBgnatuRi.  Tlui  awsms  xiot  to  Jbar^  beiaa  kuowii  by  jbiaci 
sr  iiis  jMntaij  itf  £tad^  Wasbbuoia. 
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No  action  was  taken  to-day  in  Congress  on  the  Act  of 
1789,  or  Grant's  messi^  asiking  exemption  for  Stewart. 
Faxon  tells  me  that  Simmer  does  not,  when  with  friends, 
conceal  his  wrath  and  indignation  at  Grant's  course;  says 
that  he  (Simmer),  the  father  of  the  Senate,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations,  was  offered  nothing, 
was  not  even  consulted  in  regard  to  the  Cabinet,  appoint- 
ments abroad,  or  the  policy  which  the  Administration 
should  pursue. 

March  9,  Tuesday.  The  IntelHgencer  of  this  morning 
contained  a  very  extraordinary  leader,  first  under  its 
head,  double-leaded,  laudatory  of  Stewart  and  Grant, 
because  the  former  offers  to  give  his  income,  some  two 
millions  a  year,  to  the  poor  of  New  York,  provided  he  can 
thereby  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  manage  the  finances.  Every  one  on  reading 
the  article  pronounced  the  paper  purchased.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  or  of  its  readiness  to  be  purchased  for  any  pur- 
pose. When  the  previous  course  of  the  paper  is  considered, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  been  influenced  by 
a  consideration.  Newspapers,  as  well  as  the  poor  for  whom 
it  affects  great  interest,  are  soothed  by  money.  It  is  plain 
that  Stewart  wants  position.  Wealth  does  not  introduce 
him  into  the  first  circles.  He  thinks  official  distinction  will 
elevate  him.  The  censorious  insist  that  he  will  make  more 
money  than  he  gives,  if  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

March  10,  Wednesday.  The  papers  published  Stewart's 
deed  of  trust,  and  also  his  letter  declining  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  found,  after  inquiry 
and  consultation,  that  the  arrangements  would  not  work, 
and  that  the  rich  man  could  not  openly  buy  the  place. 
To  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  the  misgo  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. Stewart's  silks  and  laces,  scandal  says,  were  potent 
in  the  appointment,  and  in  other  wayB  he  had  also  given 
largely  to  Grant.    Who  shall  be  substituted  is  now  the 
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question.  The  friends  of  John  A.  Griswold  are  pressing 
him,  but  the  gossiping  rumor  allege?  he  did  not  contribute 
80  largely  as  others  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  there- 
fore cannot  succeed.  He  is,  however,  a  better  man  and 
better  qualified  than  Stewart.  Boutwell  is  pushed  most 
earnestly,  but  it  seems,  though  the  Radicals  urge  him,  he 
has  not  been  a  free  giver  and  consequently  does  not  suit 
Grant.  Boutwell  was  tendered  the  Interior  Department, 
but  Grant  would  not  give  him  the  Treasury.  Still  the 
demands  and  clamors  of  the  Radicals  are  so  loud  and 
persistent,  he  may  feel  it  necessary  to  yield.  He  has, 
moreover,  been  taken  down  and  tamed  by  his  blunders 
for  Stewart.  We  shall  see  how  matters  operate.  It  is  said 
he  will  not  give  way  and  the  Radical  pressure  for  Boutwell 
will  only  make  him  more  determined  against  that  gentle- 
man. It  is  also  claimed  that  Hoar  is  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  cannot  be  two  Cabinet  ofScers  from  the 
same  State.  Grant  has  laid  this  down  as  a  fixed  &ct,  a 
cardinal  principle,  from  which  he  will  not  swerve.  But,  it 
18  said,  this  can  be  arranged  by  getting  through  a  bill 
enlarging  the  number  of  judges,  and  putting  Hoar  on  the 
bench. 

All  of  this  traflScking  and  shuffling  seems  to  be  considered 
right  and  well  enough  by  the  Radical  leaders.  There  is  no 
thought  or  even  a  conception  that  the  public  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  —  that  they  are  to  have  a  voice  or  wish 
worth  a  moment's  attention,  or  that  the  public  interest 
and  welfare  are  to  be  consulted.  Places  for  Grant  to  give 
and  for  Radicals  to  receive  ate  their  ideas  of  administra- 
tion. 

Vice-Admiral  Porter  was  telegraphed  by  Grant  to  come 
to  Washington  and  take  diarge  of  the  Navy  Department 
yesterday,  and  he  at  once  came  over  from  Annapolis  by 
a  special  train.  Borie,  the  Secretary,  who  is  here,  waited 
his  coming,  and  the  two  went  to  the  Department  arm  in 
arm;  Porter  told  Faxon  and  others  that  he  had  come  to 
''run  the  Department/'  that  Borie  wouldn't  do  niucb, 
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that  Bone  yielded  to  him.  Faxon  commenoed  to  infoim 
B.  of  the  general  routine,  but  Porter  stopped  him,  and  said 
Faxon  could  inform  him  (P.)  and  he  would  communicate 
to  B.,  and  B.  submitted  medkly. 

The  War  Department  is  put  in  the  keeping  of  the 
General  and  the  Navy  Department  is  imder  the  control  of 
the  Vice- Admiral.  All  things  are  tending  to  centralization 
and  military  supremacy. 

Faxon  and  E.  T.  Welles  took  leave  of  the  Departm^it 
to-day.  Their  resignations  were  tendered  on  the  Stii  and 
accepted  when  a  successor  could  relieve  them.  Faxon  took 
the  noon  train  to-day  for  Connecticut.  He  has  be^i  asso- 
ciated with  me  the  last  eight  years,  and  our  interooiurse  has 
been  always  pleasant.  I  have  foimd  him  ever  faithful  and 
useful,  and  cannot  but  feel  regret  at  our  parting.  He  telh 
me  that  Schofield  is  not  pleased  with  the  recent  order 
placing  the  General  over  the  War  Department,  and  has 
asked  to  be  speedily  relieved.  The  ex-President,  Johnson, 
goes  to  Baltimore  to-morrow  to  attend  a  banquet  tenderod 
him  by  the  city  authorities,  and  has  urged  me  to  go  with  ^ 
him,  but  I  declined;  wish  he  had  also,  and  hope  he  wiD 
attend  no  others. 

March  1 1 .  Grant  has  finally  surrendered  and  nominated 
Boutwell  for  the  Treasury.  He  would  not  at  the  beginning 
give  him  the  place,  but  has  been  humbled  and  subdued  in 
a  measure  by  the  exposure  of  his  ignorance  in  the  first  in- 
stance; by  his  readiness  to  cheat  the  law  in  the  second; 
third,  by  his  inability  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  enactment 
and  being  finally  compelled  to  withdraw  his  grossly  im- 
proper proposition.  The  Radicals  have  been  very  clamor- 
ous and  violent  for  distinctive  recognition  as  a  power, 
which  Grant  has  tried  to  evade,  but  he  at  last  jdelds.  He 
yields  in  another  respect  from  his  repeated  declarations  and 
immovable  principles  that  he  would  not  have  two  members 
of  his  Cabinet  from  one  State.  But  it  is  reported  that  this 
difiSculty  will  soon  be  corrected.  The  Supreme  Court  is  to 
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be  enlarged,  and  Hoar  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  bench.  Bargains,  intrigues,  and  arrangements 
are  the  order  of  the  day;  the  country's  welfare  is  of  little 
consideration.  There  is  an  inaccuracy  and  readiness  in 
these  vicious  proceedings  which  is  startling.  But  the '  ^  party 
of  moral  ideas"  seem  to  consider  the  whole  thing  proper. 

Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York  is  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Washbume  held  the  office  f oiu:  days.  He  could  not 
fill  it.  Grant  told  Farragut  that  he  gave  Washbume  the 
place  as  a  compliment.  That  was  in  character.  Grant  con- 
siders the  government  offices  his,  not  the  country's.  They 
are  bestowed  on  favorites  for  their  personal  service  and 
devotion  to  him,  not  for  qualification  of  the  recipient  nor 
for  the  public  welfare.  Fish  is  a  New-Yorker  of  medium 
talents,  a  man  of  wealth,  of  some  experience  and  fair  ac- 
complishments, a  moderate  Republican,  an  old  Whig,  not 
an  extreme  man,  will  be  rightly  disposed,  and  be  likely 
to  do  tolerably  well,  if  things  move  rightly,  but  without 
energy  or  force  to  correct  Presidential  errors  or  to  resent 
wrongs.  He  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  coarse,  un- 
cultured Washbume.  This  "fellow,"  as  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  call  Washbume,  is  appointed  Minister  to  France. 
He  may  represent  correctly  the  man  who  appoints  him, 
but  is  no  credit  to  the  country. 

General  Rawlins  succeeds  Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Of  the  three  persons  who  figured  not  very  largely  eight 
years  ago  in  the  village  of  Galena,  but  who  are  now  in  the 
most  prominent  places  in  the  Republic,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered Rawlins  as  possessing  the  superior,  though  not 
great,  mind.  His  health  is  not  good,  but  I  think  his  influence 
will  be  in  the  right  direction,  beneficial  for  Grant  and  the 
Administration. 

Porter  has  begun  his  career  by  an  onslaught  on  Isher- 
wood,  who  is  superseded  by  Chief  Engineer  King.  Isher- 
wood  has  his  pecuharities,  but  is  mentally  superior  to  any 
one  of  the  chief  engineers  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact. He  has  not  great  business  talents,  but  is  devoted  to 
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his  profession.  His  engines,  which  have  been  assailed  and 
denounced  by  rivals  and  opponents,  have  rendered  good 
service  and  given  better  satisfaction  than  any  others.  He, 
as  well  as  the  Engineer  Corps  generally,  and  all  the  staff 
have  erred  in  their  clamor  for  rank.  Isherwood  has  not 
thesiuiviter  in  modo  in  his  intercourse  with  others  whom  he 
believes  wrong,  he  is  no  double-dealer,  but  speaks  his  mind, 
roughly  and  offensively  at  times.  He  holds  a  ready  pen. 
There  were  rumors  of  his  connection  with  the  Martin  boiler 
and  Lowell's  condenser  that  were  never  fully  cleared  up, 
and  which  his  opponents  have  used  with  some  effect 
against  him.  King,  who  succeeds  him,  is  his  antagonist;  is 
smooth  and  never  uses  harsh  language.  Those  who  differ 
with  him  charge  him  with  plausibility,  insincerity,  and 
not  very  great  ability.  He  was  at  my  house  this  evening, 
and  says  he  knew  nothing  of  and  had  no  intimation  of  his 
selection  until  he  saw  it  in  the  paper.  .  .  . 

I  hear  of  some  new  and  strange  orders  issued,  or  about  to 
be  issued,  by  the  Navy  Department.  Likely  there  is  some 
foundation  and  some  exaggeration.  Porter  will,  from  his 
nature,  strive  to  do  something  dijfererrf  from  what  has  been 
done,  more  likely  to  be  evil  than  good;  will  issue  some 
coimter  orders,  adopt  a  contrary  policy,  effect  something 
novel  without  much  regard  to  its  good  or  bad  qualities. 
I  have  so  detailed  officers  as  to  avoid  cliques,  and  clannish 
aggregations,  and  therein  have  dissatisfied  Porter,  who  is 
given  to  favorites  and  has  dislikes  and  prejudices  without 
cause.  In  breaking  up  cliques,  incipiently  forming,  and 
dispensing  with  those  who  were  indulging  in  those  per- 
sonal factions,  I  know  I  have  performed  a  benefit  to  the 
parties  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  service.  But  Porter 
is  resentful  because  he  had  not  his  own  way. 

March  12,  Friday.  Commodore  Glisson  called  on  me  this 
evening.  Is  here  in  relation  to  League  Island  and  the  Iron- 
sides, but  says  there  is  such  confusion  and  bewilderment 
at  the  Navy  Department  that  he  can  accomplish  notiiiing. 
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It  is  time  to  make  arrangements  for  letting  the  unoccupied 
lands.  Had  offers  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  them  for  pas- 
turing, to  which  the  lands  have  been  put  for  the  last  three 
years.  But  they  prohibit  him  from  pasturing  them;  say 
it  is  not  proper  that  lands  which  are  to  be  used  for  a  navy 
yard,  though  not  occupied,  should  be  pastured.  Glisson 
told  them  the  crops  would  not  be  gathered  as  hay.  Th^ 
did  not  want  it  should  be.  He  said  to  let  the  grass  and 
weeds  grow  and  perish  on  the  ground  would  breed  disease. 
But  his  views  were  disregarded.  Porter,  he  says,  is  the  man 
who  answered  him  and  gave  the  orders. 

Commodore  Melancthon  Smith  called  later  in  the  even- 
big.  He  says  Porter  is  laying  to  flourish  and  make  a  noise 
in  order  to  be  noticed  in  the  papers.  Has  appointed  a  large 
number  of  boards  to  examine  ships,  engines,  etc.  Ovev- 
looks  the  Bureaus,  which  can  furnish  all  the  information, 
but  he  wants  officers  to  move  about  and  report.  Has  Golds- 
borough  chairman  of  one  board ;  has  detached  Stringham 
from  a  court  martial  and  ordered  him  on  another  board; 
and  has  other  boards  in  embryo.  Tells  Commodore  Smith 
and  other  Chiefs,  if  they  want  anything,  to  apply  to  kirn, 
not  to  the  Secretary. 

The  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  were  presented  to- 
day to  the  President.  He  said  there  were  so  many  Navy 
officers  that  he  supposed  Congress  would  be  for  reducing 
the  Navy.  Th&ce  were  about  sixty  of  them,  and  over  two 
hundred  of  the  Army  officers,  but  the  Navy  men  say  the 
President  made  no  remarks  to  the  Navy  [sic]  branch  of  the 
service  indicating  reduction. 

March  13,  Saturday.  John  P.  Hale,  the  worthless  and 
worse  than  worthless  Minister  to  Spain,  is  continued, 
and  Perry,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  Legation,  is  dismissed, 
provided  the  Senate  consents. 

The  papers  contain  ten  or  more  general  naval  orders, 
most  of  them  frivolous  and  captious,  manifesting  great  seal 
to  differ  with,  or  oast  reflection  on,  the  late  AdministratidD 
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of  the  Department.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
Vice-Admiral  Porter,  who  received  many  favors  from  that 
administration,  to  which  he  was  always  superciliously  ob- 
sequious until  about  the  period  of  the  Presidential  election. 
Among  the  orders  revoked  is  one  suspending  and  repri- 
manding Sawyer,  a  second  assistant  engineer  who  de- 
nounced President  Johnson  as  a  traitor  that  ought  to 
be  impeached.  Grant  indorses  the  revocation,  because 
Guyon,  the  principal  witness,  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
Congress.  Neither  the  Vice-Admiral  nor  the  Presid^it 
discriminates  between  denunciation  of  a  superior,  which  is 
destructive  of  discipline,  and  denunciations  of  a  legislature 
or  other  body.  Both  are  improper,  but  one  is  criminal 
and  mutinous,  insubordinate,  and  a  high  military  offense. 
Had  Sawyer  said  that  Admiral  Bailey,  his  immediate  comr 
mainder  and  commandant  of  the  yard,  was  a  traitor  and 
deserved  to  be  coxuir-martialed,  he  would  have  been  tried 
and  pimished,  or  had  one  of  the  Army  subordinates  said 
the  same  of  Grant,  he  would  have  been  tried  and  punished; 
but,  according  to  this  order,  he  might  berate  and  assail 
the  superior  of  Bailey  and  Grant,  the  CJommander-in- 
Chief  of  Army  and  Navy,  with  impunity. 

Had  charges  been  preferred  against  Guyon  for  disre- 
spectful language  towards  Congress,  he  might  or  might 
not  have  been  court-martialed,  although  it  would  not,  in 
that  case,  have  been  a  military  offense,  and  he  might  not 
have  been  found  guilty,  as  Sawyer  was,  of  insubordinate 
and  disrespectful  language  towards  his  superior.  Party 
feeling  has  moved  the  President  and  his  Vice-Admiral  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Two  general  orders  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  revoking  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial 
in  the  case  of  Collins  and  Bache,  the  former  conmoander 
and  the  latter  navigating  officer  of  the  Sacramento,  which 
was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  —  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Collins  was 
playing  chess,  and  B^e  smoking,  forwardi  when  she 
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stranded.  But  the  revocation  says  nothing  appeared 
against  the  latter.  He  belongs  to  a  distinguished  family 
and  is  the  nephew  of  Vioe-Admiral  Porter;  why  should 
not  his  sentence,  and  suspension,  which  has  expired,  be 
revoked  ? 

March  17,  Wednesday*  This  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  the 
Irish  do  not  forget  it.  An  interesting  debate  is  going  on  in 
the  Senate  on  the  repeal  of  the  civil-tenure  law.  Trumbull, 
who  was  an  active  partisan  for  its  enactment,  and  who  has 
forgotten  or  surrendered  most  of  his  old  Democratic,  strict- 
construction  principles,  is  unwilling  to  repeal  an  unccmsti- 
tutional  act  which  gives  undue  power  to  the  Senate;  but 
several  of  the  Radical  Senators  are  disposed  to  retrace  their 
steps,  admit  the  law  was  personal,  passed  to  cripple  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  late  President,  etc.  The 
^confession  is  more  candid  and  more  creditable  than  the 
persistent  wrong  of  TrumbuU  and  others,  who,  having  by 
IMurty  usxupation  and  fraud  got  unauthorized  power,  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  more  of 
a  lawyer  than  legislator  or  statesman,  takes  ground  with 
Trumbull.  Carpenter,  the  new  Senator  from  Wisconsin^ 
made  his  d^but  in  a  speech  claiming  that  the  power  of  re- 
moval is  with  the  S^iate,  but  is  willing  to  suspend  the 
power.  He  is  another  lawyer  who  is  regardless  of  the  fun- 
damental law  and  not  a  statesman  or  wise  legislator.  On 
the  whole,  the  Radicals  do  not  appear  to  advantage  in  this 
discussion,  and  the  wickedness  and  injustice  by  which  a 
usiuping  majority  embarrassed  and  thwarted  the  late 
Administration  is  apparent. 

A  smart  debate  took  place  between  Butler  and  Schenck, 
neither  very  scrupulous  men.  Schenck  has,  perhaps,  more 
influence  in  the  House,  but  Butler  knows  the  most. 

The  papers  say  that  Attorney-General  Hoar  has  given 
'an  opinion  that  Grant  has  no  authority  to  revoke  the 
pardons  granted  by  President  Johnson,  which  he  had 
attempted.  I  know  nothing  of  the  iBftmta  of  any  of  th^se 
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cases,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  not  de- 
siring of  pardon,  but  that  Grant  should  interpose  and 
try,  by  straining  and  violating  the  law,  to  defeat  an  act 
of  clemency  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor,  displays  male- 
volence as  well  as  ignorance,  and  is  characteristic. 

I  this  evening  parted  with  ex-President  Johnson  and  his 
family,  who  leave  in  the  morning  for  T^messee.  No  better 
persons  have  occupied  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  I  part 
from  them,  socially  and  i>er8onally,  with  sincere  regr^ 
Of  the  President,  politically  and  officially,  I  need  not  here 
speak  further  than  to  say  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  Con- 
i^itution,  although  his  administrative  capabilities  and 
management  may  not  equal  some  of  his  predecessors.  Of 
measures  he  was  a  good  judge,  but  not  always  of  men. 

March  18,  Thursday.  The  Senate  is  still  debating  the 
Teniure-of-Qffice  Law.  There  is  great  reluctance  to  yield 
power  on  the  part  of  mankind  generally,  especially  if  im- 
properly obtained,  and  the  Radical  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  no  exception.  Althou^  the  most  stupid  of  them  must 
be  aware  that  the  power  and  energy  of  the  Executive  are 
crippled,  and  that  the  public  business,  and  especially  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  is  thereby  greatly  impaired,  still 
they  cling  to  power.  Office  is  really  the  great  impelling 
motive  of  the  Radicals,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  acts. 
No  regard  for  the  Constitution  or  principle  governs  them. 

March  19,  Friday.  Honest  John  Lenthall,  Chief  Naval 
Constructor,  called  on  me  last  evening.  He  feels  imhappy 
over  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Navy  Department. 
Thinks  Mr.  Borie  well  disposed,  but  that  he  is  feeble, 
timid,  and  inefficient.  Porter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  offi- 
cious, presuming,  and  meddlesome.  Borie  is  dwarfed  and 
overborne  by  the  self-assuming  and  arrogant  Vice-Ad- 
miral.  L.  says  P.  displays  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  and 
puerility  in  his  orders  and  assumptions;  talks  of  economy 
but  spends  recklessly.  Bridge  (Paymaster)  came  in  later 
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in  the  evening.  Listened  attentively;  hates  Porter,  but  is 
afraid  to  say  so.  I  was  amused  at  his  timidity,  and  also 
disgusted  with  it. 

Grant  sends  in  no  nominations;  holds  up  to  compel  the 
Senators  to  surrender  their  usurped  power.  Tells  appli- 
cants that  he  wishes  the  law  repealed  and  holds  himself 
under  no  obligation  to  remove  incimibents  whilst  it  re* 
mains.  He  does  not  send  in  a  message  to  Congress,  boldly 
and  explicitly  stating  these  things,  but  does  it,  as  he  aided 
in  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  whispers  and  behind-the-door 
conversations. 

March  22,  Monday.  The  city  is  filled  with  a  hungry 
crowd,  wanting  offices  which  they  can't  get.  Grant  uses 
them  to  compel  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of-Offioe 
Bill.  But  the  Senators  are  reluctant  to  give  up  power;  dis- 
like to  back  down;  are  also  mad.  While  Grant  has  now 
the  right  of  this  question,  it  is  to  his  discredit  that  he  was 
guilty  of  exerting  himself  to  impose  and  continue  that 
villainy  as  an  embarrassment  to  the  Administration  of 
President  Johnson.  The  Radical  Senators  are  getting 
much  divided  among  themselves;  have  never  had  much 
confidence  in  each  other,  but  still  adhere  together  for  power 
and  plunder. 

March  23,  Tuesday.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing on  the  movements,  and  feeling  that  one  has  no  respons- 
ibility for  what  is  done  or  omitted.  The  strife  here  is  great 
and  the  disappointments  will  be  many.  Some  remedy 
should  be  devised  for  the  great  evil  of  office-seeking  and  the 
greater  evil  of  Congressional  intermeddling  with  appoint- 
ments. The  best  men  in  the  community  for  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility  are  not  those  who  rush  here  to  get 
them.  But  where  is  the  remedy?  Congress  itself  is  made 
up  of  vagabond  adventurers  to  a  great  extent,  fellows  who 
sell  their  votes  for  money,  and  who  intrigue  for  the  worth- 
less on  receiving  a  consideration.  There  is  but  little  moral 
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or  political  principle  in  Congre&B.  The  few  who  are  not 
vicious  and  debased  are  destitute  of  independence,  and 
yield  to  the  discipline  and  tyranny  of  party. 

The  supporters  of  t^e  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  finding  that 
they  were  in  a  minority  of  the  Senate  but  in  a  majority  of 
the  party,  resorted  to  the  device  which  they  have  prac- 
ticed extensively  for  t^e  last  three  years  of  calling  a  caucus, 
to  which  they  endeavored  to  transfer  legislation,  and  then 
by  party  machinery  enable  the  actual  minority  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  bill.  Edmunds  and  Conkling,  two  fierce 
partisans,  projected  this  scheme.  The  former  is  a  mere 
lawyer  legislator,  with  no  conception  of  his  duties,  al- 
though an  attorney  of  some  sharpness  and  ability.  Conk- 
ling  has  more  legislative  capacity,  but  is  an  egotistical 
coxcomb,  with  less  political  honesty  than  Edmunds,  who 
would,  at  any  time,  sacrifice  the  ri^t  to  benefit  his  party. 
The  friends  of  repeal  were  not  insensible  to  the  trick  which 
was  sought  to  be  practiced,  would  not  be  caught,  and  de- 
clared in  caucus  they  would  not  be  bound  by  its  proceed- 
ings. This  is  a  good  indication.  Party  machinery  and 
party  tyranny  may  yet  be  broken.  Morton  and  Conkling 
are  reputed  to  have  had  a  sharp  passage  in  caucus. 

March  24,  Wednesday.  The  bill  to  reorganize  the  Navy, 
which  Grimes  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  few  days 
since  and  hurried  through  that  body  without  discussion, 
has  been  checked  up  by  the  Representatives.  There  was  an 
intention  of  running  it  through  the  House  without  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  or  any  examination,  but  this  did  not 
succeed,  and  a  reference  took  place.  In  the  committee 
there  was  soon  a  conviction  that  so  important  a  bill,  and 
one  involving  such  radical  changes  and  such  marked  dis- 
criminations, should  be  well  matured.  Porter  and  Bone 
went  twice  to  the  Capitol  and  presented  themselves  before 
the  Naval  Committee  to  urge  immediate  action,  and  Isher- 
wood  tells  me  they  had  a  letter  from  Grant  expressing  a 
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wish  that  there  mi^t  be  no  delay  in  its  passage,  which 
they  read  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  It 
was  the  absorbing  subject  with  the  head,  or  heads,  of  the 
Navy  Department,  but  the  House  Naval  Committee  came 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion,  after  patiently  listening 
to  Porter,  hearing  Grimes,  and  imderstanding  the  wishes 
of  Grant,  that  it  was  best  to  move  slowly,  and  they  there- 
fore deferred  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  until  next 
December.  This  is  a  sockdologer  to  Porter,  who  had  made 
his  arrangemoits,  based  on  this  bilL  Without  it  he  is 
literally  an  intruder  in  the  Departm^it.  The  bill,  among 
other  provisions,  establishes  a  Board  of  Survey  to  consist 
of  three  admirals,  of  which  it  is  well  understood  Porter 
was  to  be  the  President.  This  would  have  placed  him  in 
the  Departmait  as  supmor  or  superintendent. 

It  is  obvioiis  that  the  scheme  of  bringing  Porter  here  to 
take  charge  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  new  Secretary 
also  has  been  long  onee  planned,  and  is  a  part  of  Grant's 
military  policy.  When  Porter,  last  autumn,  in  the  midst 
of  the  election  campaign,  volunteered  his  testimony  to 
the  ^ect  that  Grant  was  a  total  abetinence  man,  it  was 
a  bid  which  was  well  understood,  and  which  no  man  <^ 
position,  unless  a  Porter,  would  make.  Those  who  know 
Porter  well  are  aware  he  can  certify  to  almost  anything. 

It  was  easy  for  Grant  to  place  the  War  Department 
under  the  military,  but  the  Navy  Department  is  dif- 
ferently organized  and  some  management  was  necessary. 
Hie  selection  of  a  man  like  Borie,  witiiout  knowledge  of, 
or  experience  in,  public  affairs,  was  made  on  p^isonal 
grounds,  with  reference  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished* 
Weak,  as  regards  the  duties,  but  willing  to  oblige  Grant, 
he  became  an  instrument.  Porb^  was  summoned  here 
by  Grant,  b^ore  Borie  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Navy 
D^Muiment,  and  B.  was  at  once  put  in  Porter's  keeping. 
Porter  came  duly  prepared,  his  pockets  filled  with  general 
orders  which  he  had  been  wedu  preparing, — some  of 
them  on  the  most  trivial  fubjecto,  otln^  mere  repetitions 
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or  verbal  alterations  of  existing  orders.  The  Book  of  Regu- 
lations—  the  uniform  regulations,  which  would  require 
a  tailor  some  days  to  prepare  —  was  at  once  establifJiedi 
a  winter's  work  was  at  once  introduced,  and  in  all  this 
poor  Borie  was  a  passive  tool.  He  is  now  a  mere  clerk  to 
Vice-Admiral  Porter,  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
is  Grant's  work  and  purpose.  The  government  is  to  be 
conducted  on  a  military  plan  and  system.  Law,  usage,  and 
dvil  service  are  set  aside. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate  reported  a  bill 
on  the  Teniure-of-Office  Law  which  is  a  perfect  cheat  and 
swindle.  Grant  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
committee  and  a  compromise  was  efifected.  The  lawyers 
duped  and  cowed  him.  The  poor  devil  has  neither  the  sar 
gacity  and  obstinacy  for  which  he  has  credit,  if  he  assents 
to  this  compromise,  where  the  Executive  surrenders  every- 
tiling  and  gets  nothing. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  Trumbull  has  in- 
duced and  seduced  Grant.  In  heart  and  sentiment  Trum* 
bull  has  become  a  perfect  Senatorial  oligarch,  and  aims  to 
concentrate  all  power  in  the  Senate.  His  original  Demo- 
cratic principles  —  State-Rights  and  strict  construction 
—  he  has  almost  totally  abandoned,  and  seems  to  sup* 
pose  the  powers  of  the  government  are  lodged  with  the 
Senate;  at  all  events,  he  wishes  the  Senate  whilst  he  is 
a  member  to  exercise  them. 

March  26,  Thursday.  There  was  a  rumor  prevalent 
to-day  that  ex-President  Johnson  died  last  night  from  a 
sudden  attack  of  paralysis.  It  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  disease  of  the  kidnes;^,  and 
that  his  physician.  Doctor  Norris,  had  been  sent  for.  The 
President  and  his  family  arrived  home  at  Greenville 
safely  on  Saturday,  where  they  were  received  with  greet- 
ings cordial  and  sincere  from  their  old  neighbors  and 
friends  after  their  long  absence. 

Moses  H.  Griimell  has  been  nominated  Collector  of 
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the  Port  of  New  York.  I  am  not  surprified  at  it.  He  is 
proud,  a  man  trained  in  the  corrupt  and  corruptible 
school  of  New  York  politics,  an  old  admirer  of  Daniel 
Webster.  At  one  pmod  he  was  one  of  the  merchant 
princes;  he  still  has  a  conmiercial  standing  and  occupies 
a  prominent  social  position,  which  will  make  him  careful 
about  prostituting  himself  or  his  ofiSce.  His  restraints  will 
be  due  as  much  to  his  commercial  standing  as  to  his  moral 
instincts  and  he  will  have  a  studied  desire  to  guard  his  re- 
putation. Like  Hamilton  Fish  he  was  formerly  devoted  to 
Seward,  and  like  Fish  he  has  become  estranged  in  a  meas- 
ure from  his  former  leader.  Both  keep  up  the  formalities 
<tf  friendly  intercourse,  but  there  is  no  heart-feeling  on 
their  part,  or  Seward's. 

CSommodore  Jenkins  tells  me  that  Vice-Admiral  Porter 
devotes  his  time  apparently  to  criticism,  —  complains  of, 
and  picks  flaws  in,  my  administration.  He  has  got  his 
boards  organized  —  by  appointment  of  Borie,  who  is  a 
mere  puppet  —  to  examine  the  hulls  and  engines  that  are 
building,  or  that  were  commenced  during  the  War  and 
have  since  been  c(»npleted  or  suspended.  Jenkins  says 
he  went  into  the  Secretary's  room,  where  Porter  had  the 
ledger  and  books,  and  Stribling,  who  is  to  be  president  of 
one  of  these  boards,  was  examining  them  with  Porter. 
Stribling  manifested  any  other  emotion  than  that  of  pride 
in  his  work,  and,  subsequently,  in  an  apologetic  way,  made 
inquiries  of  Jenkins  about  the  employment  of  workmen, 
the  form  of  intercourse  at  the  navy  yards,  the  assumption 
of  the  Bureaus  and  their  subordinates,  and  the  want  of 
proper  deference  to  commandants  of  the  yards.  Jenkins 
advised  him  to  examine  the  method  of  proceedings  at  the 
jrards,  —  to  make  proper  inquiries  for  himself  before  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  —  and  he  would  find  he  was  on  a  false 
scent,  and  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  Stribling 
seemed  mortified,  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  me, 
but  supposed  that  old  usage  had  been  sacrificed,  that  com- 
mandants  had  not  their  rights,  and  that  a  worse  practice 
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had  been  introduced.  Jenkins  said  such  was  not  the  fact  so 
far  as  his  Bureau  was  concerned,  nor  did  he  believe  such 
practice  existed  with  any  other;  certain  he  was  that  I  was 
vigilant  and  that,  had  any  deviation  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  it  would  have  been  properly  corrected. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  low  schemes  and  intrigues 
that  are  being  practiced.  I  have  done  too  much  for  Por- 
ter, who  is  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  is  eaten  up  with 
selfish  ambition.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  Admiral, 
which  became  necessary  in  order  to  have  naval  rank 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  military  commander  of  the 
armies,  necessitated  the  promotion  of  some  one  to  the  office 
of  Vice-Admiral,  made  vacant  by  the  appointment  of 
Farragut  to  the  highest  grade.  There  was  no  Rear-Ad- 
miral  entitled  to  such  promotion.  Goldsborough,  who  was 
senior,  had  not  a  single  qualification  but  sLse,  belly,  and 
lungs.  Davis  was  literary  and  a  scholar  without  a  strong 
naval  fighting  record.  Dahlgren  was  cold,  and  so  calcu- 
latingly selfish  that  he  feared  to  do  anything  lest  he  mi^t 
injure  his  past  reputation,  which  was  on  the  ''gun  line,'' 
—  not  in  their  use  but  the  manufacture  or  make  of  them. 
Porter,  who  had  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  was 
preferable,  I  thought,  to  either  of  them,  but  yet  without 
just  claims  for  the  distinction.  He  had  acquitted  himself 
very  well  at  Fort  Fisher  by  persevering  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. I  had  placed  him  in  command  of  the  squadron 
after  Farragut  declined,  because  he  had  energy,  ambition, 
and  I  knew  he  would  feel  that  his  future  success  would 
depend  on  accomplishing  the  work  prescribed.  When  it 
was  over,  although  there  were  many  things  which  I  dis' 
approved,  I  could  not,  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  do 
otherwise  than  give  him  the  place  over  the  heads  of  others, 
and  after  the  War  was  ended,  I  placed  him  in  the  eligible 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.  He 
had,  I  thought,  some  excellent  qualities  for  the  position 
at  that  particular  time,  and  for  two  years  he  discharged  the 
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duties  well.  The  third  year  his  restless  nature  began  to 
develop  itself.  Change,  novelty,  new  schemes  were  intro- 
duced. He  first  wanted  the  European  Squadron  when  it 
was  given  to  Farragut.  Later  the  party  intrigues  and 
Presidential  movements  enlisted  him.  He  had  fostered  a 
factious  clique  at  Annapolis,  and  began  to  use  the  officers 
for  himself  and  purposes.  I  did  not  accord  to  him  full 
sway,  for  I  perceived  his  error.  Among  others  he  had 
Walker,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Grimes,  in  the  academic 
staff.  I  regretted  the  necessity  of  ordering  Walker  to  the 
Academy,  for  I  knew  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  him. 

Secret  movements  soon  commenced  against  the  De- 
partment, and  Grimes  began  to  change  his  views.  Walker 
came  to  Washington  every  few  days,  and  Grimes  became 
distant,  changed  his  views,  had  new  schemes  such  as  he 
once  disapproved.  His  broken  health  subjected  him  more 
entirely  to  the  malign  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  Walker  was  the  unconscious  dupe  and  tool  of 
Porter,  and  Grimes,  in  his  feeble  health,  was  subject  to 
that  influence. 

When  Farragut  returned,  and  the  time  had  arrived  for 
Porter  to  have  the  European  Squadron,  as  he  had  requested, 
he  asked  to  be  excused;  said  his  health  was  so  impaired  he 
could  not  discharge  the  duties;  the  routine  at  the  Academy 
was  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  an  invalid  who  could  not 
perform  other  duties.  All  of  which  I  understood  and  was  in 
no  sense  deceived.  Though  still  obsequious  to  me,  he  was 
paying  his  court  in  another  quarter.  Grant  was  likely  to 
be  elected  President  and  he  had  volimteered  to  testify 
to  Grant's  total  abstinence,  which  by  his  published  stand- 
ard deserves  reward.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  say  to 
me  that  Grant  was  nothing  unless  associated  with  Sher- 
man, whom  of  the  two  Porter  admired  most;  that  together 
they  made  a  great  general.  Latterly  nothing  is  said  of 
Sherman.  Gradually  his  calls  on  me  have  fallen  off.  His 
visits  to  Washington  have  been  frequent  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  but  I  have  seen  him  only  two  or  three  times. 
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Grimes  introduced  a  bill  for  a  Board  of  Survey, — a 
scheme  of  Porter  to  get  position  in  Washington.  Until 
Walker  became  the  messenger  of  Porter,  Grimes  steadily 
opposed  this  Board.  The  refusal  of  the  Naval  Conmdttee 
in  the  House  to  consider  Grimes'  bill  until  next  Decem- 
ber disconcerts  Porter,  who  is  at  present  a  mere  intruder 
in  the  Navy  Department  without  any  legal  status. 

March  26,  Friday.  The  House  by  a  majority  of  over 
twenty  refuses  concurrence  with  the  Senate  in  its  modificar 
tion  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and  insists  on  uncondi- 
tional repeal.  Grant  is  quoted  as  having  surrendered  to 
the  lawyer  intriguers,  but  the  House,  more  sa:isible,  more 
sagacious,  and  more  firm,  holds  out.  Still  Bingham, 
Schenck,  and  the  schemmg  ultra-Radicals  are  in  concert 
with  the  Senate  intriguers,  and,  having  made  a  dupe  of 
Grant,  .  .  .  they  will  labor  to  have  the  Senate  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  clothed  with  authority 
to  check  and  control  the  President  for  party  purposes. 
Trumbull  and  Edmunds,  two  Radical  lawyers,  are  active 
in  this  scheme. 

Borie  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Naval  Committee  for  the 
repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Though  right  in  this,  it  was 
not  wise  or  politic  at  this  time.  The  demagogues  in  Con- 
gress enacted  the  law  regardless  of  the  public  interest, 
and  dare  not  repeal  it,  whatever  may  be  their  convictions. 

March  27,  Saturday.  The  President  has  rescinded  that 
part  of  his  order  which  placed  the  War  Department  un- 
der the  General  of  the  armies.  It  was  a  part  of  a  scheme 
for  a  military  government  that  Grant  has  had  in  view, 
which  neither  Congress  nor  the  country  was  yet  prepared 
to  sanction.  The  Navy  Department  was  in  like  manner  to 
have  been  organized,  and  may  be  yet.  Porter  is  ready  to 
take  on  himself  any  authority  which  others  will  permit, 
with  law  or  without  law. 

Doolittle  tells  me  he  has  had  a  talk  with  General  Butl^, 
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who  says  the  House  will  to  the  end  insist  on  repeal  of  the 
Civil-Tenure  Bill.  He,  B.,  has  seen  Grant  and  tried  to  have 
a  conversation  with  him  and  make  him  comprehend  the 
features  of  this  amendment.  ^'But/'  said  Butler,  ''he  is 
stupidly  dull  and  ignorant  and  no  more  comprehends  his 
duty  or  his  power  under  the  Constitution  than  that  dog/' 
pointing  to  a  small  dog  near  them.  Butler's  expression  of 
ineffable  contempt,  Doolittle  says,  cannot  be  described, 
wiien  he  alluded  to  Grant. 

I  am  also  told  by  Doolittle  that  Stewart,  when  he  f oimd 
he  could  not  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requested  as 
a  special  favor  that  Ethan  Allen  might  be  appointed  Dis« 
trict  Attorney  in  New  York.  But  Grant  regretted  to  inform 
Stewart  that  he  had  promised  that  place  to  a  Mr.  Ford, 
the  brother  of  one  of  Grant's  cronies.  This  promise  he  had 
made  last  summer.  Ford  is  an  obscure  lawyer,  without 
standing  or  position.  Poor  Stewart  is  mortified  and  cha- 
grined that  he  has  made  himself  an  ass  and  expended  his 
money  for  nothing. 

Sprague,  though  not  an  orator,  has  been  telling  the 
Senators  some  truths.  At  first  they  were  disposed  to  treat 
his  attacks  on,  or  exposure  of,  the  lawyers  with  levity, 
and  Nye  .  .  .  attacked  him  witJi  severity,  but  though  this 
amused  the  galleries  for  the  moment,  Sprague's  remarks 
remain. 

March  29,  Monday.  Ex-President  Johnson  has  re- 
covered from  the  painful  attack  which  prostrated  him, 
and  is  annoimced  to  speak  at  Greenville,  Nashville,  and 
Memphis.  He  has  been  an  effective  speaker  in  Tennessee 
in  former  years,  and  may  succeed  again,  but  ten  years  have 
changed  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  people  them- 
selves, nor  is  it  likely  that  he  remains  unchajnged.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  he  is  not  as  successful  as 
in  former  years,  and,  under  the  sweeping  proscription  by 
^diich  Brownlow  and  his  faction  have  aimed  to  disfran- 
chise all  who  are  opposed  to  thenii  the  ex-President  may 
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find  it  more  difficult  than  he  apprehends  to  serve  the 
State. 

March  30,  Tuesday.  Montgomery  Blair  came  to  see 
me.  His  brother  Frank  has  sued  the  authorities  in  St. 
Louis,  who  refused  his  vote  unless  he  would  take  the  iron- 
clad oath  of  Missouri,  which  required  him  to  swear  that 
he  had  not  opposed  the  administration  of  the  general 
government  nor  the  government  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
whereas  he  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  Rebel  governor 
and  Rebel  organization  of  that  State  in  1861,  and  with 
General  Lyon  extricated  the  State  from  Rebel  control.  His 
vote  being  rejected,  he  brou^t  suit,  which  was  last  week 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Montgomery  B.  thinks 
the  case  was  well  presented,  and  they  will  gain  their  case. 
He  is,  however,  a  sanguine  man,  and  never  doubts  that 
his  brother  Frank  is  always  right.  I  think  he  is  in  this  in- 
stance, and  is  of tener  right  and  has  much  greater  sagacity 
than  his  opponents  believe. 

Montgomery  Blair  regretted  that  President  Johnson 
should  have  gone  to  Coyle's  after  leaving  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  habits,  practices,  and  character  of  C.  should 
have  prevented  it.  He  says  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  to 
the  President,  but  he  asked  Rives,  one  of  his  aides,  what 
he  intended  doing  and  where  going  when  he  left  the  White 
House,  and  R.  told  him  where  he  was  to  go.  As  he  did  so, 
R.  shrugged  his  shoulders.  B.  expressed  his  regret,  and  R. 
also.  He  said  to  Blair  —  what  he  declared  he  had  said  to 
no  one  else  —  that  Coyle  and  too  many  like  him  had  sur- 
rounded the  President  during  his  whole  term.  Blair  says 
they  flattered  and  deceived  him,  .  .  .  and  Blair  thinks  the 
President  could  not  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  facts 
that  were  so  notorious.  But  Blair  is  censorious.  He  said, 
however,  he  imputed  nothing  corrupt  or  venal  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  difficulty  was  he  tolerated  scoundrels 
around  him,  and  permitted  them  to  do  what  he  would 
scorn  to  do  himself.  I  remarked  that  I  had  inquired  of  him 
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heretofore  concerning  Moore,  who  is  a  Washingtonian. 
Blair  said  that  was  some  tune  ago  and  he  had  given  no 
attention  to  the  subject  then,  but  since,  and  recently, 
damaging  information  had  come  to  him,  and  that  he  now 
knew  personally  that  Moore  had  played  a  false  part  and 
deceived  Johnson.  I  had  no  reason,  I  said,  to  suppose  he 
was  unfaithful  to  the  President,  except  the  fact  that 
Stanton  had  placed  him  there  and  that  he  had  pre- 
viously been  in  Stanton's  employ.  I  never  heard  an  ex- 
pression from  him  against  Stanton,  even  when  Stanton's 
treachery  was  detected  and  exposed,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  some  facts  appear  to  have  reached  Stanton 
which  I  could  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  through 
Moore.  In  everything,  aside  from  Stanton,  it  always  ap- 
peared to  me  he  was  true  to  the  President  and  serviceable 
to  him  —  and  I  could  not  say  [sic]. 

March  31,  Wednesday.  The  Tenure-of-OflSce  Bill  went 
to  a  committee  of  conference,  on  which  was  Trumbull, 
Edmunds,  and  Grimes  for  the  Senate,  Butler,  Washburn 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Bingham  for  the  House.  The  opponents 
of  repeal  had  the  advantage,  except  that  Butler  was  relied 
upon  as  equal  to  all  opponents.  But  he  was  flattered  by 
the  association,  cajoled,  and  failed  his  friends.  Like  other 
too  cimning  men,  and  men  under  the  shade,  he  was  too 
compliant  and  shrewd.  He  gained  his  points  as  regards 
ultimate  removal,  but  3rielded  a  principle.  His  sly,  tricky 
management  was  outwitted  and  his  fierce  energy  mollified. 
Butler  vanquished  himself.  He  has  congratulated  him- 
self that,  if  the  public  denounced  him  as  a  knave,  no  one 
asserted  he  was  a  fool,  but  this  self-laudation  is  his  no 
longer.  He  has  been  befooled,  flattered,  and  made  an  ass 
of. 

I  hear  that  the  compromise  passed  both  houses.  Very 
likely,  and  each  congratulated  itself  that  it  has  beaten  the 
other.  Butler  has  been  outgeneraled,  has  lost  reputation 
for  shrewdness. 
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The  Compromise  on  the  Tenure-of-Offioe  Bin  passes  Both  Houses — Porter 
as  "  Lord  of  the  Admiralty"  —  Comiecticut  goes  Radical  in  the  State 
Election  —  Possibility  of  War  with  Spain  —  Ckmgress  adjourns  after 
placing  the  Matter  of  Reconstruction  in  the  President's  Hands  — 
Morton's  Amendment  requiring  the  Adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  before  a  State  is  given  Representation  — 
Corruption  not  confined  to  one  Party — A  General  Sweep  of  Official 
Incumbents  —  Diplomatio  A]^;x)intments  —  Motley  goes  to  England, 
Washbume  to  France  —  The  Senate  rejects  the  Alabama  Treaty  after 
a  Speech  against  it  by  Sumner  —  Regrets  at  leaving  Washington  —  A 
Courtesy  from  Vioe-Admiral  Porter — Reflections  on  relinquishing 
Office  —  The  Return  to  Hartford  —  Call  on  Admiral  Farragut  in  New 
York  —  The  Admiral  suffering  from  Official  Neglect  —  Changes  in 
Hartford  in  Eight  Years —  Getting  settled  —  Grant's  Unfitness  for  the 
Presidency  —  Secretary  Borie  a  Nonentity  —  Admiral  Porter's  Order  to 
Change  the  Names  of  Men-of-War  —  The  Alabama  Question  and  the 
British  Public. 

April  1,  Thursday.  Secretary  Borie  has  rescinded  one  of 
his  illegal  general  orders,  issued  by  direction  of  Porter. 
Some  one  has  informed  the  [indecipherable]  that  it  was  not 
only  without  authority  of  law  but  in  violation  of  law.  It 
is  not  the  only  general  order  liable  to  the  same  charge. 
But  Porter  never  paid  much  regard  to  law  or  regulations  at 
a  time  when  either  conflicted  with  his  convenience,  and,  as 
for  Borie,  he  seems  to  know  nothing  either  of  his  duties  or 
of  law,  nor  cares  to  know. 

The  compromise  on  the  Tenure-of-Oflice  Bill  has  passed 
both  houses.  All  the  Democrats  and  some  of  the  most 
sensible  and  reputable  Republicans  voted  against  it.  On 
looking  at  the  subject  more  deliberately  to-day,  my  last 
evening's  impressions  are  confirmed.  The  only  question  is, 
Was  Butler  a  treacherous  knave  or  a  silly,  egotistical  dupe? 
He  has  betrayed  those  who  trusted  him  through  either 
design  or  ignorance,  and  he  is  not  a  fool,  though  in  this 
instance  foolish.  But  Grimes  and  Washbume  are  equally 
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implicated,  though  Butler  was  considered  the  leader.  They 
each  trusted  the  other,  doubtless,  and  thought  to  patch 
up  and  heal  a  disagreement  m  the  party. 

1  Commodore  Jenkins  has  resigned  his  position  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  is  assigned  to  duty  as 
Secretary  of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  Rear-Admiral  Har- 
wood,  who  was.  secretary  of  that  board,  has  been  detached 
and  is  to  be  placed  as  one  of  the  Retiring  Board,  which  is 
hereafter  to  hold  permanent  session  in  Washington.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  one  object  in  this  movement  is  to 
control  the  action  of  the  retiring,  or  ^'ex,"  board  in  certain 
cases.  Favorites  will  be  treated  lightly;  those  who  are  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  *'Lord  of  the  Admiralty,"  as  Porter 
is  now  called,  will  be  likely  to  fare  hard.  A  factious  clique 
aims  to  govern  the  Navy. 

}  Jenkins  is  one  of  the  most  faithful,  industrious,  labori- 
ous, and  best-informed  officers  in  the  service;  better  fitted 
for  the  position  he  occupied  than  any  man  of  his  grade. 
There  were  prejudices  against  him,  deeply  and  cunningly 
introduced  and  magnified  by  the  man  who  has  compelled 
his  resignation. 

April  2,  Friday.  President  Grant  sent  in  quite  a  batch 
of  nominations  to-day.  From  thisi  infer  that  he  acquiesces 
in  the  passage  of  the  mongrel,  bimgling,  exceptional  piece 
of  legislation  on  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  which  was  rushed 
through  the  two  houses.  There  was  some  expectation  of  a 
veto  among  his  best  friends,  but  it  is  not  in  him,  and  his 
Cabinet  advisers  have  hardly  the  stamina  for  such  a  step. 
Besides,  the  matter  is  in  such  a  shape  that  the  whole  thing 
is  embarrassing. 

Butler  and  the  extreme  Radicals  were  defeated  yester- 
day on  the  Mississippi  question  by  a  union  of  the  more 
considerate  Radicals  with  the  Democrats.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  rebuke  to  the  despotic  demagogue. 

An  order  has  gone  out  from  the  Navy  Department  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  workmen  one  fifth  below  outsiders  in 
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consequence  of  the  eight-hour  law.  The  order  is  correct  in 
principle,  but  will  be  fiercely  resisted  in  Congress  by  the 
demagogues  who  passed  it. 

Borie  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Naval  Committee  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Survey;  ssLys  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  reduce  the  staff  if  it  is  not  done,  etc.  The 
handiwork  of  Porter  is  perceptible  in  all  this,  and  the 
threat  may  accomplish  the  work.  It  is  disgraceful  that 
there  should  be  such  an  intrigue  in  the  Navy  Department. 
Borie  would  not  himself  have  attempted  it,  but  Porter 
would  not  hesitate  to  instigate  and  pass  it.  Under  men- 
ace, the  staff  officers  may  yield,  thou^  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it. 

April  3,  Saturday.  An  opinion  has  been  obtained  from 
Attorney-General  Hoar  reversing  the  opinion  given  by 
Attorney-General  Bates  on  which  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  founded  in  March,  1863,  with  the  approbation  of 
President  Lincoln,  increasing  the  relative  rank  of  staff 
officers.  I  have  always  doubted  whether  the  regula- 
tions could  be  maintained,  if  dissented  to  or  opposed  and 
brought  to  a  legal  test,  and  therefore  advised  the  staff 
to  have  the  regulations  confirmed  by  Congress  and  then 
legalized.  But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  rank  given 
them  and  therefore  would  not  move,  —  not  unlikely  would 
have  opposed  legislation,  had  it  been  attempted.  But  the 
regulations  have  been  in  force  six  years,  have  been  re- 
cognized by  the  Executive  and  Congress,  have  become  a 
usage,  are  equitable  and  right  in  themselves,  provided  there 
is  to  be  assimilated  rank,  and  no  person  avows  himself  op- 
posed to  them.  But  the  staff  do  not  favor  a  Board  of  Sur- 
vey, and  without  such  a  board,  Vice-Admiral  Porter  has 
no  legal  status  in  the  Department.  The  Naval  Committee 
have  decided  they  would  not  consider  the  subject  of  such 
a  board  until  December,  and  this  opinion  has  been  ex- 
torted from  the  Attorney-General,  when  overwhelmed  with 
more  pressing  and  important  business,  in  order  to  gratify 
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the  grasping  aspirations  of  the  Vioe-Admiral.  Having  got 
Attorney-General  Hoar's  opinion,  reversing  that  of 
Attorney-General  Bates,  Mr.  Borie  signs  an  order  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  reducing  the  rank  of  the  staff. 
Not  unlikely  this  Congress  will  be  wheedled  and  dra- 
gooned into  Porter's  schemes  of  a  Board  of  Survey,  by 
coercing  the  staff  into  an  assent  to  that  measure,  provided 
they  can  secure  the  rank  which  was  given  them  by  me. 

April  5,  Monday.  Great  excitement  in  Congress  and 
New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  I  have 
looked  upon  the  transactions  connected  with  that  road  as 
in  some  particulars  outrageously  fraudulent.  Durante 
the  manager,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  knave,  and 
there  are  Members  of  Congress  involved  in  the  swindle. 
Fisk,  an  adventurer  and  operator  in  New  York,  had  a  fight 
with  the  concern,  and,  the  board  refusing  to  produce  their 
books,  the  court  has  authoriised  the  safe  to  be  broken  open, 
which  has  been  finally  done,  after  a  day's  labor,  with 
sledge-hammers,  crowbars,  etc.,  etc. 

April  6,  Tuesday.  Grant  yesterday  signed  the  new 
Tenure-of-OflBce  Bill.  He  has  been  defeated  and  over- 
reached in  this  matter.  This  is  not  surprising.  Thus  far  he 
does  not  promise  a  very  wise  or  successful  administration. 
The  folly  of  making  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  man  who  is 
totally  ignorant  of  civil  affairs  and  destitute  of  statesman- 
ship will  perhaps  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  by  the  present  Executive. 

Returns  from  the  Connecticut  election,  which  took 
place  yesterday,  indicate  the  success  of  the  Radical  ticket. 
Party,  not  principle,  has  controlled.  How  soon  the  people 
will  come  out  from  Radical  delusion  and  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  rights,  God  only  knows.  The  people 
of  Cormecticut  are  as  capable  as  those  of  any  State  to 
govern  themselves  and  take  care  of  their  liberties,  yet,  in 
the  madness  and  delusion  of  party,  they  vote  away  the 
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foundation  principles  of  free  government.  They  are  blind, 
stupidly  and  inexcusably  blind,  to  their  own  best  interests, 
when  they  strip  their  State  of  its  sovereignty  and  transfer 
it  to  the  Central  Government. 

There  has  been  less  interest,  apparently,  in  the  election 
than  usual,  though  great  questions  were  involved,  and 
there  was  some  not  very  judicious  management.  The 
nomination  of  Dixon  in  the  First  Congressional  District  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  was  a  mistake.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  a  party  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had 
opposed  him  and  he  it.  Although  he  has  placed  himself 
squarely  on  the  Democratic  platform,  and  of  late  has  pur- 
sued a  course  which  Democrats  approve,  still  old  antagon- 
isms were  not  forgotten,  and  with  them  there  was  distrust, 
di^ust,  and  lack  of  zeal.  Dixon  flattered  himself,  and 
many  Democrats  deceived  themselves,  with  the  belief  that 
he  would  secure  votes  from  his  old  party  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, —  a  not  imcommon  mistake.  Personal  influence, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  of  little  accoimt.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  got  ten  such,  while  he  lost  himdreds  which 
a  different  candidate  would  have  secured. 

April  7,  Wednesday.  I  hear  of  quite  a  number  of  vessels 
being  ordered  to  be  fitted  for  immediate  service.  Other 
vessels  are  ordered  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Their  movements  indicate  trouble  in  the  Antilles,  and 
especially  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  proper  that  the  squadron 
may  be  reinforced  since  the  disturbances  in  that  island 
have  assumed  such  magnitude,  but  great  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection, as  well  as  vigilance,  are  necessary.  From  the 
large  force  which  is  being  fitted  out,  and  the  characteristics 
of  Porter,  who  evidently  has  entire  control  of  the  Navy 
Department,  is  reckless  of  expenditure  and  ambitious  to 
make  a  display,  and  from  certain  manifestations  which  I 
have  heretofore  observed  in  Grant,  I  am  somewhat  appre- 
hensive that  we  may  become  involved  in  difficulties  with 
Spain.  In  that  case  the  whole  of  the  maritime  countries 
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<^  southern  Europe  will  sympathise  with  her.  General 
Banks,  who  is  chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  the  House,  is  not  a  suitable  man  for  the  position 
at  any  time,  and  especially  not  now.  He  is  voluble  and 
shallow,  aspiring  and  pretentious. 

A  war  with  so  weak  a  government  as  Spain  in  the  present 
unfortunate  condition  of  our  exhausted  coimtry  would  be 
lamentable.  The  Administration  is  in  feeble  and  incom- 
petent hands,  —  men  who  are  partisans  or  nothings;  the 
Union  is  disrupted  by  exclusion;  States  are  plundered  of 
their  property  and  ri^ts,  and  are  governed  by  force;  an 
immense  dd[>t  and  unrdiable  measures  make  the  prospect 
aad.  But  the  people  have  brought  t^ese  things  upon  th^n- 
adves.  They  have  not  yet  aroused  to  their  true  condition. 
In  devotion  to  party  they  have  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
or  been  inattentive  to,  their  obligations  to  the  country. 

While  the  Administration  is  sending  a  large  number  of 
armed  ships  into  Cuban  waters,  and  we  have  rumors  of 
illegal  expeditions  fitting  out  in  our  coimtry  to  aid  the 
insurgents  there,  and  our  countrymen  are  sympathizing 
witii  them,  no  proclamation  enjoining  neutrality  is  issued 
by  the  President. 

April  8,  Thursday f  and  9,  Friday.  Chief  Engineer  l^ng 
ealled  upon  me  this  evening.  Says  he  has  had  some  dif- 
ficulty with  Vice-Admiral  Porter.  The  late  order  reducing 
the  rank  of  the  staff  he  thought  unjust,  and  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Borie  on  the  subject.  This  Porter  did 
not  like,  —  he  tolerates  no  differences.  I  had  been  told  by 
others  of  this  disagreement,  which  was  represented  to  be 
much  sharper  than  K.  mentions,  and  I  am  also  told  that 
P.  said  he  was  much  disappointed  in  K.  and  cared  not  how 
soon  he  resigned. 

Commodore  Lenthall^  also  called.  He  laments  the  change 
that  has  been  made;  thinks  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 

^  Naval  Constnictor  John  Lenthall,  as  C3iief  of  the  Bureau  of  Constnio- 
tkm  and  Repair,  had  the  auk  of  Commodore. 
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government  scarcely  know  what  Porter  and  Borie  are 
about.  Orders  upon  orders  are  received  of  a  most  singular 
character.  Commodore  Selfridge,  chairman  of  one  of 
the  boards,  sent  to  the  different  navy  yards  to  examine  the 
vessels,  has  made  reports  recommending  changes  in  the  ves* 
sels  which  exhibit  his  own  incapacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  desire  to  please  those  who  sent  him  on  this  examination. 
As  a  constructor,  L.  says  he  finds  it  necessary  that  he  should 
take  lessons  of  Selfridge  to  unlearn  the  lessons,  teachings, 
and  experience  of  a  lifetime.  Porter  was  anxious  that  L. 
should  adopt  Selfridge's  recommendations,  but  L.  said  he 
could  not  adopt  and  make  them  his;  if,  however,  explicit 
orders  were  given  him,  he  should  execute  these  orders.  P. 
•asked  if  he  would  not  adopt  some.  L.  said  he  could  not. 
"Well,  then,"  said  P.,  "let  them  go."  L.  says,  however, 
he  has  complied  with  a  request  ctf  P.  that  more  sail  should 
be  placed  upon  vessels  of  the  Algoma  class. 

Each  of  these  bureau  officers  is,  I  see,  exceedingly  dis* 
satisfied,  and  my  sympathies  are  with  them  and  the  staff, 
who  are  each  subjected  to  improper  treatment,  and  I 
freely,  too  freely  perhaps,  to  them  and  others  expressed 
my  opinions  and  feelings. 

April  10,  Saturday.  Congress  adjourned  to-day  at  noon, 
as  agreed  by  resolution.  Sumner,  Butler,  and  some  of  the 
extreme  Radicals  were  opposed  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  continuous  session.  They  desire  to  govern. 

The  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reconstruction.  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  or 
law,  putting  the  subject  in  his  hands.  Morton^  put  on 
an  amendment  that  the  States  should  not  be  admitted,  or 
represented,  imtil  they  adopted  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  is  now  pending.  As  if  Congress 
could  override  the  Constitution,  dictate  terms  to  a  State, 
and  prescribe  conditions  on  which  it  should  have  repre- 
sentation!   But  this  is  all  in  character  with  the  disimion 

^  Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana. 
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proceedings  of  the  Radicals.  An  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, thus  forced  by  a  usurping  Congress  upon  the 
coimtry,  is  a  nullity,  and  should  be  so  treated  whenever 
the  government  is  rescued  from  Radical  hands. 

The  Senate  is  to  continue  in  session  to  act  upon  appoint- 
ments and  treaties.  But  little  good  can  be  expected  from 
that  body  with  such  a  President  and  Senate  as  we  now  have. 
Office  and  power  are  the  great  end  and  aim  of  each.  In 
vain  do  we  look  to  them  for  relief  and  statesmanship. 
Overwhelmed  in  debt,  no  financial  scheme  is  matured; 
none  has  been  broached,  even,  which  has  received  or  is 
entitled  to  decent  respect.  The  Union  wrenched  asunder 
by  the  Radicals,  who  professed  regard  for  its  maintenance, 
States  denied  their  inherent,  reserved,  and  guaranteed 
rights,  the  Constitution  and  its  obligations  disregarded  and 
trampled  down  by  those  who  were  elected  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  and  swore  to  support  them,  the  coimtry  is  in- 
deed in  a  lamentable  condition.  The  tyraimy  of  party  is 
vastly  stronger  than  any  ties  of  patriotism  or  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath. 

Some  of  the  Radical  Senators  revolted  at  this  new  and 
villainous  proposition  of  Morton  and  voted  against  it,  but 
the  carpet-baggers  came  opportimely  to  his  support.  A 
reaction  must  take  place  against  these  atrocious  measures, 
which  are  a  mockery  of  free  government  and  enlightened 
pubUc  opinion. 

April  12,  Monday.  The  Senate  convened  to-day  at 
noon,  and  the  President  sent  in  quite  a  list  of  nominations, 
— many  of  them  renominations,  I  suppose,  that  were  not 
acted  upon  at  the  regular  session  which  expired  on  Satur- 
day. Ashley,  the  impeacher,  was  confirmed  as  Governor 
of  Montana,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  in  the  Senate, 
by  one  majority.  The  nomination  and  confirmation  of  this 
corrupt  wretch  after  the  exposure  of  his  profiigacy  and 
baseness  in  the  appointment  of  Case  to  be  Surveyor- 
General  of  Colorado,  which  h^  procured  from  President 
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lincoln,  and  the  wrong  that  he  exacted  in  return,  —  a 
share  in  the  profits  and  plunder  which  the  position  gave, 
etc.,  etc.,  —  is  fiurther  evidence  of  the  total  debasement  of 
the  Radical  Party.  Some  Republican  Senators,  it  seems, 
opposed  him,  but.  Grant  having  selected  him,  the  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed.  Had  one  or  two  more  votes 
been  wanting,  they  would  have  been  forthcoming. 

The  counUy  is  becoming,  though  very  slowly,  aware 
of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  are  being  practiced, 
but  does  not  yet  assimie  resolution  to  correct  them.  The 
people,  carried  away  by  party,  try  to  justify  or  excuse 
their  palpable  enormities  by  declaring  that  degeneracy  is 
general,  and  their  opponents  are  as  wicked  and  venal  as 
their  friends.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
corruption  is  not  confined  to  one  party.  It  is  the  disgrace 
and  wickedness  of  the  times,  imputable  in  part  to  the  evib 
of  war  in  the  first  instance  and  not  checked,  but  encour- 
aged, by  the  Radicals,  who  have  made  corruption  conmaon, 
and  from  which  some  of  their  opponents  have  not  had  the 
firmness  and  virtue  to  abstain. 

April  15,  Thursday.  The  Administration  appears  to 
be  making  an  unusual  change  or  general  sweep  of  all  of- 
ficial inciunbents,  irrespective  of  party.  Friends  and  sup- 
porters, men  who  are  faithful  and  efficient,  many  of  whom 
have  been  for  years,  some  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  public  employment,  are  summarily  ejected  from  ofiice. 
One  cannot  but  feel  sympathy  for  these  suffering  individuals, 
who  are  imfitted  for  other  employment  after  having  spent 
a  large  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  from  which  they  have  been  imexpectedly  and 
without  premonition  dismissed.  But  the  country  is  a  suf- 
ferer as  well  as  the  dismissed  officials.  No  new  appointee 
can  make  good  the  place  of  many  of  these  faithful  servants 
in  the  Departments,  who  have  the  traditions  of  the  serv- 
ice and  a  familiarity  with  the  law,  usages,  and  routineSi 
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which  are  only  acquired  by  experience.  There  are  many 
worthless  fellows  in  bureaus  and  at  clerical  desks  who  should 
be  displaced,  but  such  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  retained  as 
any  in  these  party,  ill-considered,  and  imprudent  changes. 

The  foreign  appointments  which  are  being  made  of 
ministers  and  consuls  are,  in  many  instances,  discredit- 
able. Scarcely  one  can  be  called  a  first-class  selection. 
Mr.  Motley,  who  has  the  first  mission,  that  of  London,  is 
a  literary  man,  a  book-maker^  a  man  of  some  reputation 
in  that  respect,  but  he  has  not  the  proper  talent  and  abil- 
ity for  so  important  a  mission  as  that  of  England,  at  so 
interesting  a  period  as  this.  While  at  Vienna  he  display^ 
no  diplomatic  ability,  nor  had  he,  perhaps,  an  opportim- 
ity.  He  goes,  therefore,  to  the  first  and  most  important 
mission  abroad  without  experience,  or  any  manifestation 
of  diplomatic  capacity,  and  is  undoubtedly  indebted  to 
the  ^'McCracken  letter/'  and  his  petulant,  querulous,  in- 
solent response,  and  to  the  controversy  and  notoriety 
which  followed,  for  his  present  appointment.  He  is  selected 
to  spite  Seward,  —  these  are  the  lofty  considerations  which 
influence  this  Administration. 

Washbume,  the  vulgar  and  mean,  represents  the  Ad^ 
ministration,  not  his  country,  to  France.  Then  there  is 
a  Jones,  whom  no  one  knows  but  Grant  and  Washbumei 
...  is  nominated  to  Belgium.  His  only  recommendation 
is  that  he  has  been  an  active  party  electioneerer  for 
Washbume,  the  contemptible.  Pile,  ^  an  ignorant,  prejudiced 
partisan,  formerly  a  frontier  Methodist  ranter,  is  nom- 
inated to  Brazil.  So  of  others.  Small  men  with  limited 
comprehension  and  limited  capacity,  but  who  are  Radical 
Grant  men,  are  hastily  pressed  forward  by  scores.  Of  their 
adaptabiUty  Grant  himself  is  not  competent  to  judge, 
nor  could  a  man  more  familiar  with  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  these  positions  have  informed  himself  in  so  brief 
a  period. 

^  Wniiam  A.  Pile.  He  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  trat  afterwards  was 
made.  Governor  of  New  Mezioo. 

3 
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The  consular  appointments  are  most  of  them  deplorable. 
The  selections  made  by  Seward,  I  thou^t,  were  many  of 
them  objectionable,  but  these  now  made  are  worse. 

Sickles  and  his  friends  aver  that  he  was  promised  the 
Spanish  Mission  by  Grant  himself,  yet  the  promise  was 
broken  and  the  place  was  given  to  Sanford/  to  the  great 
disgust,  as  well  as  disappointment,  of  Sickles.  It  does  not 
surprise  me  that  Grant  broke  his  promise,  —  not  that  he 
is  an  habitual  liar,  but  he  can  prevaricate  and  violate  the 
truth  when  his  necessities  are  great  with  as  much  readiness 
as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Nor  ought  I,  perhaps,  to  be  sur- 
prised, when  I  see  what  is  going  on,  that  he  should  have 
promised  a  man  of  the  character  and  reputation  of  Sickles, 
so  high,  and  honorable,  and  responsible  a  place  as  the 
mission  to  Spain. 

Kingly,  son-in-law  of  J.  P.  Hale,  was  nominated  Secre- 
tary of  the  Spanish  Legation  in  place  of  Perry,  between 
whom  and  Hale  there  has  been  a  controvenQr.^  Hale 
requested  his  friend  Washbume  to  oust  Perry,  and  Grant 
ousted  him,  but  has  since  revoked  his  action.  Hale  is 
charged  with  having  prostituted  his  office  as  Minister  to 
smuggling.  The  subject  is  imdergoing  investigation  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  Hale  is  a  canting  hypocrite,  corrupt 
and  base.  He  opposed  me,  and  the  Navy  and  Navy  De- 
partment, throughout  the  War  and  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  Senate,  because  I  would  not  allow  him  to  job  the 
Department.  Villainy  and  baseness  ultimately  gets  its 
reward. 

April  Id f  Friday.  Summer  has  made  an  able  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Alabama  Treaty,  which  received  but  one 
vote,  that  of  McCreery  of  Kentucky.  Thus  end  the  labors 
of  Seward  and  Reverdy  Johnson  on  that  important  sub- 

^  Henry  S.  Sanford,  the  Minister  to  Bel^um.  He  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  and  General  Sickles  received  the  appointment. 

'  If  this  nomination  ever  actually  reach^  the  Senate,  it  failed  of  con- 
firmation.   John  Hay  was  eventually  appointed  to  the  position* 
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ject.  I  never  thought  that  this  was  the  time,  or  that  they 
rightly  appreciated  the  question,  or  that  they  were  the 
propa*  men  to  adjust  or  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  it. 
Better  would  it  have  been  had  they  not  made  the  attempt* 

President  Johnson  had  wrou^t  himself  into  a  desire 
to  arrange  a  treaty  to  close  that  controversy,  and  identi* 
fied  himself  with  his  Secretary  and  Minister  in  the  matter. 
The  treaty  was  such,  when  first  submitted,  that  I  am  in- 
credulous as  to  the  sincerity  of  Seward,  and  at  no  time  have 
I  believed  the  Senate  would  sanction  it,  —  thou^  Sumner 
would  deprecate  difficulty  with  England.  This  emphatic 
rejection  is  not  peaceful,  yet  I  do  not  in  the  least  appre- 
hend hostilities. 

I  did  not  admire  Mr.  Seward's  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  those  depredations  and  the  part  taken  by  England  during 
the  War  nor  since.  He  exhibited,  I  thought,  but  feeble 
statesmanship  and  little  knowledge  of  international  law, 
and,  although  his  present  admirers  and  others  award  him 
great  diplomatic  skill  and  ability  in  his  management  of 
a£fairs  with  both  England  and  France,  I  think  he  displayed 
very  little.  Sumner,  then  and  now,  showed  more  know- 
ledge and  talent  and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
matter  than  Mr.  Seward.  There  is  more  manly  vigor  and 
true  statesmanship  in  this  speech  than  in  all  of  Seward's 
diplomacy  with  England.  Sumner  is  better  informed  and 
better  grounded  on  our  foreign  relations  than  on  the  true 
principles  of  our  government. 

ATpril  17,  Saturday.  The  Senate  did  not  adjourn  to-day, 
as  many  anticipated  it  would.  It  is  now  understood  they 
will  adjourn  on  Tuesday.  There  seems  a  strong  disposi- 
tion with  some  extreme  Radicals  to  get  away.  Treaties  and 
nominations  are  before  them  unacted  upon;  the  Adminis- 
tration is  beginning  to  be  imderstood  and  is  gaining 
neither  strength  nor  respect. 

Grant  drove  past  my  house  in  a  dogcart  this  p.m.  His 
wife  and  two  children  were  with  him.  I  was  sitting  at  the 
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window,  and  Mrs.  Grant  turned  to  me  and  made  a  bw 
bow.  I  mention  the  fact  because,  though  we  have  two  or 
three  times  met,  it  is  the  first  sign  of  recognition  since  the 
day  her  husband  left  the  Cabinet. 

McCuUoch  called  on  me  last  evening,  and  regretted  that 
I  leave  Washington.  Thinks  I  would  be  better  satisfied 
here  than  in  Hartford,  for  eight  years'  separation  from  old 
friends  at  the  latter  place  have  weakened  and  severed  most 
of  the  ties  which  once  endeared  the  place,  while  here  I 
have  formed  new  friendly  associations,  and  am  generally 
known  and  properly  regarded.  There  is  much  truth  in 
these  remarks,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  an  ordeal  and  trial 
to  pass  through  for  a  few  weeks  to  come  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  avoid.  Blair  was  here  this  evening  and  expressed 
himself  even  warmer  and  more  feelingly  on  the  subject 
of  our  approaching  separation.  I  confess  to  the  rehietanoe 
with  which  I  part  from  the  people  and  society  of  Washing- 
ton, where  I  have  experienced  imremitting  kindness,  and 
especially  from  the  circle  of  intimate  personal  and  political 
friends  and  associates  with  whom,  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine, through  trials  and  vicissitudes,  in  war  and  peace, 
under  two  administrations,  I  have  had  many  pleasant  and 
bappy,  as  well  as  some  sad  and  trying,  hours.  But  it  is 
best  that  the  brief  span  of  life  that  remains  to  me  should 
be  passed  in  the  land  of  my  nativity. 

I  have  employed  the  week  in  preparation  for  my  de- 
parture, gathering  up,  with  my  wife  and  sons,  our  house- 
hold effects  and  making  ready  to  leave. 

Vice- Admiral  Porter,  who  has  charge  and  control  of  the 
Navy  and  Navy  Department,  has,  with  great  coml^sy, 
placed  the  Tallapoosa,  dispatch  boat,  at  my  service,  to 
convey  my  effects  to  Hartford,  when  on  her  way  to  Boston, 
which  will  save  me  much  trouble  and  the  necessity  of 
transshipment.  This  act  of  the  Vice-Admiral  is,  on  his 
part,  a  recognition  of  friendly  official  benefits  conferred, 
and  for  which  he  cannot  otherwise  than  feel  grateful. 
How  far  his  liberality  may  be  justified  and  approved,  is  a 
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quesfiion  which  I  shall  not  scan,  but  the  tender  he  has  made 
I  have  been  glad  to  accept. 

Not  a  feeling,  or  one  single  moment,  of  regret  has  crossed 
my  mind  on  reJinqnsdiing  office;  in  leaving  the  cares,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  labors  which  I  have  borne  and  tried 
faithfully  to  execute,  I  feel  satisfying  relief.  I  miss,  it  is 
true,  the  daily  routine  whidi  has  become  habitual,  but 
the  relirf  from  many  perplexities  more  than  counter^ 
balances  it.  My  duties  were  honestly  and  fearlessly  did- 
jcharged.  These  facts  are  known  by  all  who  have  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  They  have  passed  into  history* 
I  look  back  upon  the  past  ei^t  years  of  my  Washington 
official  li£e  with  satisfaction  and  a  f eding  that  I  have  served 
my  country  usefully  and  welL  My  ambition  has  been 
gratiBed,  and  with  it  a  consciousness  that  Ihe  labors  I 
have  perfcmned,  the  amdrties  I  have  experienced,  the 
achievements  I  have  been  instrumental  in  originating  and 
bfinging  to  glorious  results,  and  the  great  events  connected 
with  tiiem  will  soon  paEB  in  a  degree  from  remembrance 
or  be  only  sli^tly  recollected.  Tranaent  are  the  deeds  of 
men^  and  often  sadly  perverted  and  misunderstood. 

May  2,  Sunday.  Hartford^  AUyn  House.  Two  weeks 
have  passed  since  I  have  opened  this  book.  The  days  have 
been  occupied  in  breaking  up  our  estahljshment  in  Wash*- 
ington,  closing  our  affairs,  preparing  to  return,  and  in  re- 
turning to  Connecticut.  Friends  called  to  express  regret, 
many  to  urge  and  advise  us  to  remain.  Generally ,  I  bdieve 
these  friendly  manifestations  were  sincere;  and  I  confess 
to  occaaonal  misgivingjB  in  leaving  W.,  where  I  have  had 
many  enjoyments,  not  unmixed  with  cares  and  snxietjeit, 
it  is  true.  The  cUmate  is  to  me  more  genial  than  that  of 
New  England,  —  the  springs  and  autunms  in  genial  mild- 
ness surpass  ours,  —  and  the  society,  in  many  Teepects  is 
moiie  agreeable  and  sociaL  But  regard  for  our  children, 
the  counsd  of  my  wife,  and  many  drcumstances  adnK>n- 
ished  me  to  again  return  to  thQ  State  of  my  birth,  thefriends 
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of  early  yearsi  and  to  pass  my  few  remaining  days  in  the 
land  of  my  ancestors.   Here  I  expect  to,  and  shall  in  all  • 
probabilityi  end  my  earthly  pilgrimage,  here  close  the 
record  of  my  life,  and  here  lie  down  beside  my  children 
who  have  gone  before  me. 

We  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
27th  of  April.  Edgar  remained  to  close  up  our  affairs.  Most 
of  our  effects  were  sent  on  board  the  Tallapoosa,  which 
had  been  tendered  me  to  transport  my  effects  to  Hartford; 
the  remainder  were  sold  on  the  day  we  left,  at  auction. 
Mrs.  Welles  and  our  sons  were  faithful  and  industrious  in 
packing  and  preparing  to  leave. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  home  in  Washington.  The  house 
we  occupied  became  our  position,  and  in  every  respect 
matters  were  made  to  correspond.  The  depreciation  of 
the  currency  and  the  great  advance  m  prices  have  con- 
sumed the  salary  paid  me,  and  in  a  pecimiary  point  of 
view,  I  am  probably  poorer  to-day  than  if  I  had  not  been 
in  office.  My  business  affairs  have  been  neglected,  so  that 
I  have  made  no  gains.  All  my  time  has  been  faithfully 
given  to  the  public  service. 

We  had  a  pleasant  time  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
and  stopped  with  Mr.  Morgan  on  Washington  Square 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th.  I  called  on  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  whom  I  foimd  quite  ill  but  slightly  recovering. 
The  impression  at  first  was  that  I  had  better  not  see  him, 
but  he  soon  sent  for  me,  and  the  interview,  I  think,  bene- 
fited him.  His  ailment  is  mostly  nervous,  the  result,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  official  neglect  and  the  condition  of  things 
at  Washington.  He  feels  acutely  the  slight  that  is  shown 
him,  and  the  orders  and  movements  which  were  calculated 
to,  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  were  intended  to,  annoy 
him.  He  and  myself  have  been  subjected  to  similar  slights 
by  Porter,  whom  we  both  have  favored. 

I  would  not  permit  the  Admiral  to  dwell  on  these  mat- 
ters which  so  keenly  and  sorely  affected  him,  but  told  him 
we  must  for  the  time  being  patiently  bear  with  any  injus* 
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tioe;  that,  in  considermg  the  subject,  I  philoeophized,  and 
he  better  than  myself  could  do  so;  that  I  had  said  to  one 
or  two  friends  who  sou^t  to  cheer  and  comfort  me  that, 
in  reviewing  the  past  ei^t  years,  I  was  conscious  I  had 
done  well,  that  I  should  be  gratified  if  those  who  succeeded 
me  would  do  better,  satisfied  if  they  did  as  well,  and  if  they 
failed,  the  failure  would  be  theirs,  the  credit  would  be  mine. 
In  a  much  stronger  d^;ree  could  he  take  this  view.  He 
need  not  fear  that  his  countrjmien  and  posterity  would 
fail  to  do  him  justice.  My  remarks  soothed,  comforted, 
and  consoled  him. 

We  left  New  York  at  3  poc  and  reached  Hartford  at 
seven,  stopping  at  Uie  Allyn  House.  Nearly  four  years 
have  passed  since  I  have  been  ha:e,  more  than  ei^t  since 
I  left  and  took  up  my  residence  in  Washington.  In  that 
period  I  have  only  three  times  come  back  to  Connecticut 
for  two  or  three  days  on  each  occasbn.  Changes  in  that 
time  have  taken  place.  Hartford  itself  has  greatly  al- 
tered, —  I  mi^t  say  improved,  for  it  has  been  beautified 
and  adorned  by  many  magnificent  buildings,  and  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased.  These  I  see  and  i^preciate;  but  I 
fed,  nK>re  sensibly  than  these,  other  changes  which  come 
home  to  my  heart.  A  new  and  diflferent  people  se^n  to 
move  in  the  streets.  Few,  comparatively,  are  known  to  me. 
A  new  generationwhich  knows  not  Joseph  is  here.  Of  those 
that  remain  scarody  one  responds  to  my  warm  greeting 
with  equal  warmth.  Some  that  were  most  intimate  are 
gone,  to  find  homes  dsewhere,  or  have  left  the  scenes  we 
loved,  forever.  In  looking  around  in  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here,  I  leam  thai  hearts  which  I  valued  have  passed 
away.  They  are  cold  in  the  grave;  others  cold^  are  out 
of  it. 

May  3,  Monday.  The  papeiB  announce  my  retum  and 
that  with  my  friends  I  am  at  the  Allyn  House.  No  cordial 
welcome  or  word  of  approval  appears.  I  came  quietly, 
without  previous  announcement  and  without  show  or 
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ostentation;  the  moving  busy  throng  have  left  me  alone. 
I  wished  no  herald  to  annomioe  my  return  nor  any  parade 
to  give  it  ^clat.  I  should  have  becoi  ^ad  to  have  seen  and 
taken  by  the  hand  some  of  the  friends  of  other  years,  but 
only  A.  E.  Burr  and  J.  G.  Bolles  have  yet  called  and  wel- 
comed me.  I  have  met  many  in  the  street  who  greeted  me 
kindly,  expressed  themselves  g^  to  see  me,  and  I  doubt 
not  were  so;  but  it  was  commonplace  gladness,  for  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  have  called  to  see  me  or  mine.  This 
seems  a  cold  return  for  eight  years'  devoted  service  as  un^- 
sparing  and  faithful  as  man  ever  gave  to  his  country.  But^ 
while  I  cannot  be  insensible  or  indijEferent  to  it,  I  do  not 
impute  the  slight  entirely  to  estrangement  or  indifferenoe. 
The  temperament  and  habit  of  the  people  have  much  to 
do  with  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unpleasant.  I  come  almost 
as  a  stranger  after  years  of  absence,  and  wish  to  rent  or 
purchase  a  home,  but  among  all  my  old  friends  not  one 
extends  any  friendly  aid  or  assistance,  though  some  of 
them  know  my  wants. 

Property  is  extremely  hi^  in  price,  and  no  purchase 
can  be  made  except  at  a  sacrifice.  A  little  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  from  old  friends  who  are  residents  and  who 
know  values  would  be  acceptable,  but  I  do  not  get  it. 

May  9,  Sunday.  The  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one. 
With  my  sons  I  have  roamed  the  city  looking  at  houses, 
but  find  none  for  sale  which  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
Prices  are  ruinously  high  to  purchase,  and  yet  I  do  not 
wish  to  rent,  become  familiar,  and  be  again  compelled  to 
move.    Age  is  telling  upon  me. 

After  considerable  cogitation  and  search  we  have  pretty 
much  concluded  to  purchase  the  house  ...  on  Charter 
Oak  Place.  It  is  a  more  expensive  place  than  I  can  well 
afford,  and  in  several  respects  not  to  my  mind,  but  nev- 
ertheless is  perhaps  the  best  which  is  immediately  obtainr 
able. 
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I  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  into  this  large  invest*- 
ment  in  real  estate  in  consequenoe  of  the  unsettled  and 
uncertain  condition  of  the  currency,  owing  to  vicious  legis* 
lation  and  bad  management  of  the  finances.  There  is  wild* 
ness  in  Congress;  we  are  without  stability  or  system;  all  is 
afloat  concerning  values. 

During  the  week  old  friends  have  called  and  welcomed 
me  back,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  were  tinned  away 
from  me.  The  prompt  cordiality  of  Washington  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  Hartford,  and  my  quiet,  unannounced 
return  had  doubtless  some  influence  in  restraining  ad- 
vances. My  old  friend  Calvin  Day  was  absent  from  the 
city  when  I  arrived,  and  did  not  get  home  until  midni^t 
on  Saturday.  As  soon  as  he  knew  I  was  here,  on  Monday 
morning,  he  called.  H.  A.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Colt,  Beach,  Sey« 
mour,etc.,  etc.,  called.  Mark  Howard  is  absent.  Grovemor 
Hawley  saw  me  at  breakfast  on  Wednesday  last  and  im« 
mediately  came  and  greeted  me.  He  declared  he  knew  no- 
thing of  my  being  in  the  city  until  he  saw  me,  although  it 
was  a  wedc  after  my  arrival  had  been  announced  in  his 
paper. 

The  government  steamer  Tallapoosa,  which  had  my 
effects  on  board,  drew  so  much  water  that  the  pilot  feared 
to  cross  the  bar  at  Saybrook,  and  they  therefore  were 
landed  at  New  London  on  Saturday,  the  1st,  and  brought 
by  steamer  thence  to  Hartford  on  the  3d.  This  misfor- 
tune to  me  was  the  occasion  of  special  exultation  by  party 
scavengers.  The  New  York  Tribune  had  two  or  three 
malicious  articles  on  the  subject.  The  Covrant  of  this  city 
imitated  the  TrSbune  in  an  article  by  its  local  contributor, 
which,  however.  Governor  Hawley,  the  editor,  promptly 
corrected  the  following  day.  The  love  of  scandal  and 
mahce  is  great  with  many,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  is 
not  excelled  in  this  regard.  It  has  little  followers. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  Governor,  Jewell,  was  inaugurated.  The  day  was  please 
antandthe  crowd  in  attendance  great.  IndayslonggQiielqp 
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I  enjoyed  and  participated  in  these  ceramonies.  It  is  many 
days  since  the  mere  ceremony  and  forms  have  given  me 
interest,  and  to-day,  when  I  see  that  by  mere  party  force 
a  majority  gathered  to  debase  the  State  and  surrender  the 
hi^  attribute  of  sovereignty  to  central  power,  I  not  only 
have  no  interest  in,  but  a  positive  disinclination  to  witness, 
the  pageant. 

The  Governor  (Jewell)  is  a  pleasant  business  man,  of 
li^t  calibre,  with  no  fitness  or  proper  aptitude  for  the 
place.  He  has  been  pecuniarily  successful,  and  wealth 
alone,  without  other  qualifications,  has  given  him  the 
office.  His  intentions  are  probably  well;  but  of  the  laws, 
institutions,  wants,  and  necessities  of  the  State  and  people 
he  knows  but  little.  His  message  was  written  chiefly  by 
others,  and  its  most  important  declaration  of  principles 
was  from  my  teachingSi  and  views,  against  corporations 
and  special  privileges. 

May  16,  Sunday.  A  letter  from  McBitchie  on  the 
Tallapoosa,  received  last  Sunday  evening,  informed  us  that 
our  furniture  and  things  were  at  New  London.  Edgar  and 
John  went  there  and  returned  with  them  on  the  steamer 
Sunshine  on  Monday.  We  placed  them  in  our  recently 
purchased  house  on  Tuesday.  •  •  • 

May  30,  Sunday.  Two  days  of  incessant  employment 
and  care,  with  family  unsettled,  efifects,  books,  papers,  etc., 
in  confusion,  with  no  servants,  or  with  discontented  ones, 
Mrs.  W.  disabled  and  confined  to  her  room  from  injury  by 
a  fall,  have  made  me,  unused  as  I  am  to  these  matters,  ex- 
ceedingly imcomfortable.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
boxes  were  received  from  Washington,  four  loads  from 
Glastonbury,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  furniture 
which  had  been  left  eight  years  ago  with  friends  in  Hart- 
ford, have  been  brought  to  the  house  to  arrange.  To  assist 
in  this,  with  other  cares,  has  left  me  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  write.     -^ 
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We  came  into  poesession  of  the  house  on  the  19ih  inst., 
Wednesday.  Our  three  scms  at  onoe  commenced  vigorously 
and  earnestly  to  put  the  household  in  order,  and  have  de- 
voted Uifflnselves  faithfidly  to  that  object  since. 

Edgar  left  on  Thursday  for  Saratoga  via  New  York,  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  his  classmates.  Tom 
w^it  yesterday  to  Granville  with  a  fishing  party.  I  have 
not  been  fifty  rods  from  the  house  for  a  week  until  yestos 
day,  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  bank  on  business.  Met  Mr. 
Hamersley  on  my  way,  who  invited  me  to  his  store,  where 
we  had  an  hour,  on  political  subjects  chiefly.  It  is  some- 
where about  fifteen  years  since  we  have  had  such  and  so 
long  a  conversation* 

So  far  as  I  have  met  and  seen  old  friends,  I  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Though  not  very  demonstra- 
tive, or  forward  in  calling,  they  have  without  exception 
been  cordial  and  apparently  sincere. 

The  little  that  I  see  and  hear  of  public  affairs  confinns 
me  in  the  opinion  which  I  formed  in  daily  p«:sonal  inter- 
views of  the  unfitness  of  Grant.  He  has  no  proper  ideas  of 
government,  makes  his  Administration  personal,  does  not 
comprehend  nor  caro  for  great  principles.  Measures  aie 
to  him  of  minor  importance,  and  his  views  of  government 
consist  in  displacing  and  appointing  men  to  office,  regard- 
less of  their  qualifications  and  of  the  public  interest.  Grant 
has  no  sympathies,  very  little  patriotism,  but  intense  self- 
ishness. EUs  career  provious  to  the  Rebellion  was  not  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  elevate  and  ennoble  his  character, 
and  his  rapid  and  great  advancement  has  intoxicated  and 
intensified  a  naturally  sordid  mind.  In  his  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments he  has  not  been  fortunate.  One  of  his  limited 
capacity  and  mental  power  should  be  aided  by  competent 
advisers. 

The  Navy  Department  is  strangely  administered,  but 
is  much  as  Grant  would  have  it.  Borie  seems  to  be  a 
nonentity f  and  Porter  a  light-headed  factotum,  spoiled  by 
favors  too  froely  granted.  To  make  a  change  from  the  acta 
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and  policy  of  the  last  Administration^  to  do  things  differ- 
ently and  pursue  a  different  course,  Uiou^  worse,  seems 
to  be  the  great  end  and  purpose  of  those  who  now  control 
the  Navy  Department.  It  is  necessary  to  say  thasey  for, 
though  done  in  the  name  of  Borie,  these  things  emanate 
from  Porter,  and  he  desires  to  have  it  so  understood. 
Many  of  the  changes  are  frivolous  and  puerile;  some  may 
be  well  enough;  some  are  not  creditable  but  objectionable. 
The  last  order  is  to  change  the  names  of  some  of  the  men- 
of-war  and  give  them  tame,  flat,  and  insipid  English  names 
instead  of  American  or  Indian.  To  ape,  imitate,  and  copy 
the  English  is  the  object  and  pitiful  course  of  too  many 
Americans,  and  the  present  managers  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment are  of  the  niunber.  To  extinguish  the  native 
names  as  well  as  to  exterminate  the  native  race  has  been 
the  narrow  purpose  of  the  bigots  and  fools  of  our  country 
from  the  iBrst.  In  making  these  changes  vessels  in  actual 
commission  are  not  exempted,  and  vessels  which  have 
been  imf ortunate  or  lost  at  sea  have  their  names  revived. 
It  is  obvious  that  Porter  had  intrigued  and  had  an  unr 
derstanding  with  Grant  (who  does  not  know  the  man  who 
uses  him)  long  before  the  change  of  administration,  and 
that  through  the  winter  he  was  preparing  to  take  charge 
of  the  Department.  Borie  is  evidently  a  convenient  tool, 
who  was  substituted,  as  the  nominal  head,  after  the  Sena- 
torial intimation  that  military  and  naval  men  should  not 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  De- 
partments. 

June  6,  Sunday.  Another  toilsome,  troubled  week  has 
passed.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  good  and  willing  servants 
is  annoying  and  vexatious.  To  serve  is  no  part  of  the  in- 
tention of  a  large  portion  of  the  hired  help  or  assistants,  — 
or  only  to  serve  according  to  their  own  pleasing,  and  on 
their  own  terms.  The  great  object  is  to  render  the  least 
possible  service  and  to  obtain  the  highest  amount  of  wages 
attainable,  with  those  who  perform  domestic  labor.  This, 
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especially  the  shirking  part,  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Irish,  —  more  so  than  with  American  or  other  nation* 
alities,  —  and  the  difficulties  are  on  the  increase*  .  •  • 
There  has  been  a  class  of  demagogue  politicians  who  have 
contributed  largely  to  this  state  of  things  by  which  our 
domestic  affairs  are  disturbed  without  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed.  The  teachings  and  influence 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  have  been  pernicious.  General 
Banks  and  a  class  of  demagogues  in  Congress  have  ena^rted 
what  is  called  the  ^'ei^t-hour  law^^;  that  is,  wfjfkmea 
shall  be  paid  wages  for  ten  hours,  though  laboring  but 
ei^t,  wfaoi  in  the  employ  o(  the  Government. 

The  Alabama  questicm  has  stirred  up  the  British  pul;dle 
sfaioe  the  rejecticm  o(  the  treaty  and  the  publieatk/n  of 
Sumner's  speech.  There  is  no  doubt  the  EngUn^b  Govern- 
ment and  pec^de  feel  and  are  fully  ecmscious  <A  ilm  great 
wimig  the}'  have  done  us,  and  the  tAtXUidft  tA  fJhum  m  to 
tfaem  anything  but  agreeaUe.  They  are  skip^  appreiMtiisve 
of  war  than  they  are  williDg  to  er/nf«M,  ai^  bc^Uiti^  nmy 
be  Dearer  than  our  own  peofrie  suppose* 

[Here  eodb  tbe  diarr  that  my  father  had  k^  Ujt  sercD 
jears.  He  toaxhsjoed  hk  habit  of  vritiiig  untoJ  tL^  ^xA  of 
Idi  Me.  Irat  his  h^uer  writingn  were  ^dMiy  m  iim  f^jnn 
cf  ocaitributarjsis  to  perir><&aiif  %tpfm  wiZ/ifM  f)C«KMiet^ 
with  tiiie  W&r  aiiid  BamciitnKtiofL  —  EiKUk&  X  WjEXiUBi.] 
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^   French  West  Indies,  a,  393;  at- 

^  tempted,  of  Danish  West  Indies, 
466,  473,  3,  40,  95-98,  124,  125, 
'  502;  attempted,  of  Bay  of  Samand, 
a,  631,  643,  3,  7,  40;  Alaska,  66, 
68,  75,  83,  84;  question  of  Culebra 
Island,  94;  basis  of  Seward's  pol- 
icy, 106,  125;  Seward's  desire  for 
Panama,  107;  desired  by  San 
Domingo,  480,  517;  suggested,  of 
Midway  Islands,  508. 

Anthon,  W.  H.,  on  conviction  of 
Scofield,  2,  201. 

Anthony,  H.  B.,  impeachment  vote, 
3»  356,  358,  367. 

Antietam  campaign,  McClellan  com- 
mands at  Washington,  z,  104, 
109,  113;  Confederates  invade 
Maryland,  110,  111;  McClellan  in 
field,  114-117, 122, 124;  Bumside 


declines  command,  124;  ddajTBf 
124,  129;  South  Mountain,  130; 
battle,  139,  140;  Harper's  Ferry, 
140;  Confederates  escape,  140, 
142,  145,  146,  156;  HaUeck's  in- 
deeision,  153;  inaction  after,  176; 
fifth  anniversary  of  battle  cele- 
brated, 201-203. 

Appomattox  campugn,  SuIot'b 
Creek,  a,  276;  surrender,  278. 

Arago,  captures  Emmay  z,  445. 

Arbitrary  arrests,  Vallandighaiii 
case,  z,  306,  321,  344,  347;  sup- 
I^ession  of  C!hicago  Timee,  321; 
forged  prodamation  incident^  a, 
38,  38,  67;  Arguellis  incident,  36, 
45;  decision  against,  in  Treasoiy 
ease,  206,  207 ;  Milligan  decision, 
242,  245,  471,  474, 476.  See  aUo 
Habeae  corpue, 

Archibald,  £.  M.,  and  Peterhoff  maik^ 
z,266. 

Arguellis,  ^    arrest    as  atave- 

trader,  a,  36,  45. 

Argyle,  Di^  of,  on  Wilkes  in  West 
Indies,  z,  299. 

Arid,  captured,  z,  207. 

Ariaona,  officers  for,  z,  409. 

Arkansas,  del^ation  to  Washington 
(1867),  3,  6;  Reconstruction  oon- 
stitution,  347;  veto  of  constitution 
overruled,  388;  disturbances,  460- 
463. 

Arkanaae,  passes  Union  fleet,  z,  72; 
destroyed,  78. 

Arkansas  Post,  captured,  z,  224. 

Army,  grand  review,  a,  310.  See  dLm) 
Draft,  Indiana,  Negro  soldiers, 
Stanton,  and  campaigns  and  offi- 
cers by  name. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  official  con- 
nection, z,  343. 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  McClellan'a 
popularity,  z,  105,  111,  113,  115, 
116, 129;  attitudeof  officers  (1862), 
118;  demoralised  after  Fredericks- 
burg, 226;  responsibility  for  com- 
manders, 440.  See  aleo  campaigns 
and  conmiandere  by  name. 
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Aniold,  I.  N.,  and  naval  oaseii  3, 262. 

Arrests.  See  Arbitrary. 

Ashley,  J.  M.,  impeachment  resolu- 
tion, 3,  8;  character,  12;  Conover 
allegations,  143  n.,  144;  Qovemor 
of  Montana,  575;  corrupt  prac- 
tices, 575. 

Ashton,  J.  H.,  and  case  of  Brown, 
Navy  Agent,  a,  345;  and  Internal 
revenue  frauds,  485. 

Asptnwall,  W.  H.,  and  Sumter  expe- 
dition, X|  38;  and  emancipation, 
163;  steamer  AtuI  captured,  207. 

Atkinson,  Edward,  and  war-time  cot- 
ton trade,  a,  66. 

AUania,  See  Fingal, 

Atlanta  ci^npaign,  Eesaca^  at  38; 
capture  of  Atlanta,  135;  bearing 
on  Presidential  campaign,  140. 

Atlantic  cable,  naval  vessels  and 
laying  (1866),  a,  503,  504. 

Attorney-General,  question  of  ap- 
pointment (1864),  a,  183, 187, 1^. 
See  also  Bates,  Evarts,  Speed, 
Stanbery. 

Augur,  C.  C,  visit  to  Fort  Foote,  z, 
474. 

Aitgueta,  pursues  Alabama,  z,  170. 

AuUck,  J.  H.,  and  i»omotion  (1862), 
z,  75;  and  Ordnance  Bureau,  386. 

Aulick,  Richmond,  excursion,  a,  65. 

Austria,  and  Mexico,  a,  479,  485. 

Averill,  W.  W.,  reported  success 
(1864),  a,  100. 

Azuni,  D.  A.,  on  use  of  neutral  wa- 
ters by  belligerents,  z,  464. 

Babcock,  J.  F.,  and  Connecticut  ap- 
pointments, z,  81,  a,  597;  and 
Johnson's  policy,  424;  in  Connecti- 
cut campaigns  (1866),  457,  460; 
(1868),  3,264, 329;  and  Senatorial 
election  (1866),  a,  506,  508;  on 
Weed  and  Grant  (1868),  3«  249. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  and  navy  yard  at 
League  Island,  z,  185;  ukI  Welles, 
a,  117. 

Bache,  Q.  M.,  and  loss  of  Saera" 
mefUo,  3»  554. 


Bacon,  J.  G.(?),  brings  dispatches 
from  Charleston  fleet,  z,  234. 

Badeau,  Adam,  Grant's  factotum,  3, 
465. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  and  captured 
mails,  z,  270, 272;  on  Matamoras 
trade,  283,  289;  and  AforU  Blane 
incident,  302,  305,  417,  419,  422, 
425-427;  and  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  a,  148;  wants  command  of 
Washington  Yard,  3,  485. 

Bailor, ,  pretended  peace  com- 
missioner from  Georgia,  a,  125. 

Baird,  Absalom,  and  New  Orleans 
riot,  a,  572,  573. 

Baker,  L.  C,  and  graft  disclosures,  z, 
518,  522,  525;  case  against,  for 
false  arrest,  a,  206. 

Baldwin,  C.  H.,  cruise  in  VanderbUt, 
z,224. 

Baldwin,  J.  D.,  and  Reconstruction! 
a,  441,  442. 

BaUiCt  Weed's  scheme  for  govern- 
ment purchase,  z,  155. 

Baltimore,  Butler's  rule,  a,  269;  elec- 
tion disturbances  (1866),  620. 

Bancroft,  George,  oration  on  Un- 
coin,  a,  431;  Dix  incident,  3,  511, 
521. 

Bankhead,  J.  P.,  on  loss  of  Monitor, 
z,  215. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  Blair  on,  z,  126;  force 
fitted  out,  192;  supersedes  Butler, 
209;  as  officer,  210;  Sabine  Pass, 
441,  443;  and  cotton  trade,  511; 
Red  River  expedition,  a,  18,  19, 
26, 86, 178;  character,  18, 26;  nom- 
inated to  Congress,  381 ;  and  Radi- 
cals, 381;  and  Navy  Department, 
381, 3, 325;  and  French  Exhibition, 
a,  469;  and  Mexico,  649;  and  first 
Reconstruction  Bill,  3, 40;  and  re- 
moval of  Hartt,  139;  and  navy 
yard  appointments,  416-420. 

Banks,  Chase  and  circulation,  z»  530. 
See  dUo  National  banks. 

Barlow,  S.  L.  M.  (7),  and  McClellao, 
z,  117,  a,  28. 

Barnard,  J*  G.,at  Fort  Foote,  z,  474. 
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Barney,  Hiram,  on  McQenan,  x, 
116, 117;  G.  W.  Blunt  on,  405;  and 
graft  disclosures,  614. 

Barney,  Mrs.  Joshua,  and  diBmisBal 
of  son,  a,  605. 

Barney,  8.  C,  dismissal,  a,  605. 

Bamum,  W.  H.,  election  contested,  3, 
129. 

Barron,  Samuel,  and  Seward's  inter- 
ference with  Sumter  expedition,  z, 
17-19,  36;  character,  loyalty 
doubted,  19, 20;  joins  Confederacy, 
86. 

Barry,  W.  F.,  visit  to  Fort  Foote,  x, 
474. 

Bartlett, ,  and  Welles,  x,  184,  a, 

259;  and  Bennett,  258. 

Bates,  Edward,  and  Carrington,  X| 
56,  57;  and  movement  to  remove 
McClellan,100;  and  Cabinet-meet- 
ings, 138,  820;  and  dismissal  of 
Preble,  141;  and  appointment  of 
midshipmen,  146, 147;  on  colonis- 
ing of  negroes,  152, 153 ;  and  eman- 
cipation, 158;  and  Halleck,  180, 
897;  and  Senate  committee  on 
Seward,  195,  196;  and  admission 
of  West  Virginia,  205, 206;  on  cap- 
tured mails,  290,  301 ;  on  draft  and 
habeas  corpuSy  397,  432;  Chase  on, 
413;  and  Admiral  Milne,  468;  and 
renomination  of  Lincoln,  500;  and 
Fort  Pillow  massacre,  2,  24;  and 
Chase's  resignation,  63;  and  cotton 
trade,  66;  on  the  Cabinet  (1864), 
93;  on  judicial  control  over  prizes, 
106;  on  abandoned  plantations, 
149;  character,  162;  and  Taney's 
funeral,  176;  resigns,  181,  183. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  and  demon- 
stration on  Washington  (1863),  i, 
859,  377. 

Beecher,  H.  W.,  and  slanders  of 
Johnson,  a,  454. 

Belknap,  A.  A.,  question  of  restora- 
tion, 3,  205,  206. 

Bell,  C.  H.,  Sabine  Pass,  x,  441;  and 
command  of  Gulf  Squadron,  a, 
116;   to  command    West   India 


Squadron,  299;   report  on  Foi^ 
mosa,  3, 182. 

Bdligerency,  WeDes  on  blockade  and 
recognition,  x,  86, 174, 414, 440,  a, 
159,  160,  246,  254;  withdrawn 
from  Confedemey,  319.  See  aUo 
Blockade. 

Benham,  H.  W.,  and  James  Island, 
X,  160. 

Benjamin,  J.  P.,  and  Jaquess,  a, 
109. 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  peace  with  Weed,  x, 
78;  and  French  mission,  a,  258. 
See  also  New  Yotk  Herald, 

Benton,  T.  H.,  and  MarcsT's  report 
on  Frdmont,  a,  42. 

Bermuda^  prise,  oontrq^omy  over 
government  purdia8e),x/170, 804« 

Berrett,  J.  G.,  and  Belknap,  3,  205. 

Bertinatti,  Madame,  daim,  a,  522, 
526. 

Betts,  S.  R.,  Pekrhtfff  mails  case,  x, 
810. 

Bigelow,  John,  on  attitude  of  France 
(1864),  2,  89;  Charg6,  205;  and 
Mexico,  832,  886,  622;  and  SlidsD 
(1866),  585;  in  Washington  (1867), 
3, 75;  and  Seward,  75;  on  impeadb- 
ment,  292,  293. 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  John,  visits  Blairs,  a, 
828. 

Binckley,  J.  M.,  Conover  case,  3, 
165;  and  Sickles's  actions,  182;  and 
Holt,  172;  fraud  investigations, 
434,  435. 

Bingham,  J.  A.,  and  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  a,  476,  479;  and  Conover  al- 
legations, 3, 168;  and  Grant-John- 
son controversy,  274;  as  impeach- 
ment manager,  332,  345,  347;  and 
Butler,  524;  and  repeal  of  Tenure- 
of-Office  Act,  564,  567. 

Birge,  H.  W.,  and  Welles,  a,  313. 

Black,  J.  S.,  and  Stanton  (1861),  x, 
60;  and  veto  of  Reconstruction 
Bill,  3,  51;  and  Goldsborough's 
claim,  99;  attitude  (1867),  99;  in- 
fluence over  Johnson,  205;  im- 
peachment counsel  and  Alta  Vda, 
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304,  305,  307,  308,  316-319,  322, 
323,344. 
.Blaine,  J.  Q.,  attack  on  Navy  De- 
partment, a,  241, 250. 

Blair,  Bettie,  marriage,  3«  519. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Sr.,  and  relief  of  Sumter, 
Zy  13,  a,  248;  and  Senate  commit- 
tee on  Seward,  z,  203;  abandons 
home  during  Lee's  invasion,  350, 
354;  on  Stanton,  355,  356;  and 
Presidential  campaign  (1864),  509; 
and  Admiral  (Captain)  Lee's  ad- 
vancement, 533,  a,  243,  504-507, 
512,  513,  569,  578;  and  prosecu- 
tion of  contractors,  z,  541;  and 

.  Early's  raid,  a,  70;  Bichmond 
mission,  219,  221;  political  saga- 
city, 364;  and  calling  of  Union  (In- 
vention, 528;  and  Johnson,  3, 168; 
character,  408. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.,  on  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, z,  405;  character,  405;  an- 
tagonism to  Chase,  510, 533,  a,  20; 

,  defends  Navy  Department,  z, 
531 ;  returns  to  army,  a,  20;  forged 
requisitions,  20;  nomination  as 
collector  rejected,  501;  and  Aus- 
trian mission,  3,  70,  71;  and  War 
portfolio,  165, 166, 231, 232;  Vice- 
Presidential  candidacy,  397,  398, 
408;  suit  against  Missouri  on  oath, 
566.  See  also  Elections  (1868). 

Blair,  Montgomery,  and  relief  of 
Sumter,  z ,  13,  a,  248, 304 ;  antagon- 
ism to  Stanton  and  Seward,  z,  56, 
59,  203,  329,  340,  345,  355,  356, 
398,  a,  84,  91,  102,  112,  369-371, 
374,  378,  523,  528,  3»  72, 166, 195; 
and  MoClellan,  z,  95,  104,  a,  28, 
322;  on  Pope,  z,  104,  126;  and 
colonizing  of  negroes,  Cblriiqui 
grant,  123,  150,  151;  on  War  D^ 
partment  imder  Cameron  and 
Stanton,  125-128;  on  commanding 
generals,  126;  and  emancipation, 
146,  159,  210;  on  killing  of  Gen. 
Nelson,  179;  and  admission  of 
West  Virginia,  191,  205,  206;  and 

.  Senate  committee  on  Sewardff  195- 


197,  203;  infloenoe  on  lincoln, 
205;  character,  205,  a,  20, 370, 413; 
and  McClemand,  z,  217;  and 
Chase,  231,  a,  45;  on  Seward's  dif- 
ficulties over  captured  mails,  z, 
274;  and  a  fugitive-slave  case 
(1863),  313;  and  Cabinet-meet- 
ings, 320,  a,  17,  86;  and  Vallan- 
digham  case,  z,  344;  and  Lee's  in- 
vasion (1863),  352;  and  Stephens's 
attempted  mission,  360,  361;  and 
promotion  of  D.  D.  Porter,  369; 
foresees  end  of  War  (1863),  376; 
excursions,  394,  a,  31,  65;  on  dis- 
missal of  army  officers,  z,  406;  Re> 
oonstruotion  theory,  413,  467;  on 
habe<u  corpus  and  draft,  432;  and 
Speakership  (1863),  481;  and  re- 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  500;  and 
cotton  trade  permits,  511,  a,  57, 
66,  139;  reception,  z,  521;  cam- 
paign contribution  (1864),  534;  on 
Fort  Pillow  massacre,  a,  24;  and 
date  of  Republican  Convention 
(1864),  28;  and  Hamlin,  47;  and 
Chase's  resignation,  62,  63;  and 
Early's  raid,  70;  house  burned,  76, 
80;  and  Radicals,  resignation,  77, 
80, 156-158, 174;  Bates  on,  93;  and 
Greeley  ^8  peace  negotiations,  94; 
on  Grant  as  generad,  94,  3»  121, 
122;  and  politics  in  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  (1864),  136,  137;  and  ool- 
lectorship  at  New  York,  137;  and 
Admiral  (Captain)  Lee,  146,  161, 
172,  513;  on  Weed's  antagonism 
to  Welles,  155;  and  Chief-Justice- 
ship, 181,  182;  Senatorial  aspira- 
tions and  removal  of  Hoffman,  195, 
243;  Richmond  mission,  221;  on 
Bennett  and  French  mission,  258; 
and  New  York  papers  (1865),  322; 
and  Mexico,  329,  333;  and  John- 
son, 343, 414, 437, 3, 120,  409;  and 
Maryland  patronage  (1865),  a, 
343;  addresses  Democrats  (1865), 
382;  at  Grant's  reception  (1866), 
478;  expects  second  rebellion,  484, 
552»  555,  556;  and  Union  Con- 
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^yenUon,  531,  074;  in  eampalsn  of 
il866,  618;  and  Austrian  mkaion 
for  brother,  3, 71 ;  on  Grant's  prob- 
able candidacy  (1867),  121;  and 
Field  for  State  portfolio,  184;  and 
Grant  (1867),  184,  185;  and  ni- 
mor  of  Cabinet  reorganisation 
(1867),  203,  204;  on  Democratic 
Convention  (1868),  406;  in  the 
campaign,  440;  and  Coombs's 
claim,  528;  on  Johnson'sassodates, 
566. 

Blair,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  character, 
2,329. 

Blake,  G.  8.,  as  officer,  a,  353. 

Blatchford,  Samuel  (or  R.  M.),  and 
Federal  office  at  New  Yoik  (1864), 
2,62. 

Blias,  George,  Jr.,  and  trial  of  con- 
tractors, I,  540,  2, 19,  57. 

Bliss,  P.  C,  arrest  as  spy,  3, 491, 513. 

Blockade,  Seward's  interference  and 
apprehensions,  x,  74,  79,  82,  154, 
155;  trade  permits  through,  es- 
pecially at  Norfolk,  165, 172-175, 
183,  217,  227,  527,  536,  637,  543, 
544, 548, 2, 56-57;  reported  raising 
at  C)harleston,x,  232, 234;  question 
of  raising  at  Galveston,  ^3;  and 
Matamoras  trade,  283,  334,  388, 
443,  2,  4;  Mont  Blanc  incident, 
capture  in  neutral  waters,  x,  302, 
305,  416-427;  French  tobacco  at 
Richmond,  338-340,  2,  9,  12;  in- 
structions to  officers,  especially  as 
to  neutral  territory,  451,  454-456, 
458-465,  535,  2,  34;  character  of 
blockading  vessels,  x,  496;  move- 
ment to  open  certain  ports,  510, 
511, 514;  detention  of  crew  of  cap- 
tured runners,  517;  raising  at 
Brownsville,  529;  ineffectual  at 
Wilmington,  2, 127.  See  also  Bel- 
ligerency, Prizes. 

Blow,  H.  T.,  and  Johnson's  tour,  2, 
589. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  on  Federal  officers  at 
New  York  (1863),  i,  405;  charac- 
ter, 406;  and  speed  test  of  naysl 


YesMb,  512;  anmrsion,  a,  81;  <» 
Navy  at  Fort  Fisher,  228;  and 
Henderson  case,  806;  and  appoint- 
ment as  Naval  Officer,  5S2. 

Board  of  Admiralty  (^mrey),  move- 
ments for,  3,  238,  236,  240,  341, 
3,  247, 570. 

B<Mud  of  Sorvi^.  Set  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. 

Bogy,  L.  v.,  and  Johnson,  3*  208, 
204. 

3olleB,  J.  A.,  soperstition,  a,  839; 
and  Brown  case,  345;  and  Semmes 
case,  410,  423, 424,  471;  on  court- 
martial  punishments,  449,  481. 

BoDes,  J.  d.,  and  Radicals,  a,  586; 
removed,  612. 

Bond,  H.  L.,  and  Maryland  deetkm 
(1866),  2,  621. 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes,  question  of  pub- 
fishing  diary,  3,  95. 

Bolder  States,  and  abolition,  x,  4Q2» 
403. 

Bone,  A.  E.,  as  Secretary  of  Navy, 
3, 549,  556,  568,  587,  588;  and  re- 
organization of  Navy,  558;  desires 
Board  of  Survey,  570. 

Boston,  criticism  of  Welles  from,  x, 
404,  405;  Johnson's  visit,  3,  109, 
114, 116, 119, 123. 

Bounties,  effect  of  army,  on  naval 
enlistments,  x,  546;  in  Marine 
Corps,  2, 174;  biU  (1866),  564. 

Boutwell,  O.  S.,  violence,  2, 634;  and 
Reconstruction  Bill,  3,  47;  and 
impeachment  and  arrest  of  John- 
son, 235,  300;  character,  239;  and 
Treasury  portfolio,  549,  550. 

Bowen,  S.  J.,  candidacy  for  masror, 
3,  375,  380. 

Bowie,  G.  W.,  and  Johnson,  3,  288. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  and  Jim  Fisk,  3, 
490.  See  also  Springfield  Bepu&- 
lican, 

Boynton,  C.  B.,  naval  history,  a, 
360,  366,  3t  413. 

Boynton,  T.  J.,  and  Mont  Blanc 
faicident,  x,  419. 

Bradford,  A.  W.,  and  Altooos  Con- 
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lerenoe,  x,  156;  boose  btmed,  a, 
73;  at  AntieUm  annhreBwjy  ^ 

aoi. 

Bradford,    Mn.   A.   W.,   paai   to 

Soath,  z,  156. 
Bradley,  Judge,  of  Rhode  UlaiMi, 

and  Internal  Revenue  Coounis- 

aioner,  3,  414. 
Bradley,  J.  H.,  Sumtt  caae,  3,  167. 
Brady,  J.  T.,  and  Fenian  trials,  3. 

283. 
Brandegee,  AugnetUB,  Chairman  of 

NaYfll  Committee,   i,  484;  and 

Wellee,  509,  a,  250 ;  and  navy  yard 

at  New  London,  446. 
Biaiil,  and  eapture  of  Florida^  Sy 

184r-186, 197,  275. 
Breeee,  Samnel,  as  officer,  z,  76. 
Bridge,  Horatio,  on  Hamlin,  a,  345; 

inspection  tour,  3, 422;  and  Porter, 

556. 
Briggs, 


plot,  z,492. 

Brii^t,  John,  on  attitude  of  Eng- 
land, z,  305. 

Brinkerhoff,  Jacob,  and  WHmot 
ProviBO,  2,  386. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  offensive  par- 
tisanship at,  z,  178;  and  election 
of  1864,  a,  97,  98,  108,  122-124, 
136,  137,  142-145,  175;  ousting  of 
Radicals,  616;  Belknap's  defalca- 
tion, 3,  205.  See  aho  Navy  yards. 

Brooks,  James,  political  character, 
z»  524,  2,  22;  and  investigation  of 
Treasury,  22;  and  McClellan's 
letter  of  acceptance,  140;  and  But- 
ler (1865),  230. 

Brown,  George,  on  conditions  in 
South  (1863),  z,  316;  and  delivery 
of  SUmewaU  to  Japan,  3,  365. 

Brown,  Harvey,  removed,  z,  406. 

Brown,  J.  P.,  trouble  with  Morris,  3, 
25. 

Brown,  S.  P.,  and  ccmvpt  contracts, 
z,  540;  question  of  reappointment, 
a,  342,  344-346. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  and  Union  Con- 
Tention,  a,  533, 538, 574, 581;  and 


Johnson's  tour,  587;  and  Mexico, 
624;  and  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
628;  and  welcome  to  Congress 
(1866),  632;  and  asylum  for  the 
Pope,  639,  640;  on  negro  suffrage 
in  the  District,  3,  5;  on  Prussian 
Convention,  9;  and  first  Recon- 
struction Bill,  10,  12;  and  negro 
suffrage  for  Territories,  19;  on  re- 
linquiidiing  of  Dunderberg,  28;  on 
seimre  of  R,  R.  CuyUr,  39;  and 
Stanton's  report  on  enforcement 
of  avU  Rights  BiU,  45;  and  In- 
dian  affairs,  69, 74,  254;  and  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  98;  and  removal 
of  Sheridan,  150;  and  Conover 
allegations,  143, 144;  and  successor 
to  Stanton,  231;  on  conduct  of 
military  governors,  243;  and  re- 
moval of  Stanton,  284;  and  im- 
peachment, 297,  298,  345;  00 
Johnson's  talkativeness,  311;  and 
Democratic  nominations  (1868), 
401;  and  disturbances  in  South, 
461 ;  on  Johnson's  message  (1868), 
478;  and  holding  over  under 
Grant,  533;  and  inauguration,  537. 

Brownlow,  W.  Q.,  and  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  2,  557;  character,  3, 
205;  Nashville  disturbances,  211. 

BrownsviUe,  Texas,  raising  of  block- 
ade, z,  529. 

Bruce,  Sir  F.  W.  A.,  and  SUmewaU, 
a,  306;  and  Fenians,  454,  486; 
death,  3,  203. 

Brusual,  Bias  (or  M.  E.)t  and  pur- 
chase of  a  vessel  for  Venesuela, 
z,  474-476. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  and  charges  against 
Henderson,  a,  60,  61,  78,  228;  as 
editor,  61;  and  Administration 
(1864),  104. 

Bryson,  Andrew,  and  Fenians,  a, 
518^20. 

Buchanan,  Franklin,  and  Secession- 
ists, z,  19. 

Buchanan,  James,  and  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  a,  256;  and  Sum- 
ter (Dec^  1860),  273;  death,  3f 
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'  374;  character,  874;  Goverament 
and  faneral,  376. 

Buckingham,  W.  A.,  reflections,  i, 
262,  2, 5;  and  draft,  i,  406;  Seoa- 
tordhip  and  iUness,  2,  505,  3|  390. 

Budd,  William,  and  Washington 
chair,  x,  77;  as  (^cer,  2,  111. 

Buel, ,  of  Bermuda,  and  Qeoigia's 

peace  commissioner,  2, 125,  126. 

Buell,  D.  C,  Perryville,  i,  165. 

Bull  Run,  second  campaign.  Cedar 
Hill,  X978;  Pope  awaits McClellan, 
89;  fleet  m  Potomac,  91, 93;  battle, 
McClellan's  conduct,  93,  97.  98, 
104, 107, 117, 122, 221, 225,226;  re- 
treat,  98, 100, 104;  alarm  in  Wash- 
ington, 99,  105,  106,  109;  Pope's 
report,  109,  110,  114;  Lincoln  on, 
116,  126;  army  demoraUzed,  117; 
Porter  court  martial,  220, 225, 229. 

Bullitt,  Cuthbert,  Union  man,  x,  81. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  on  admirable 
Chinese  customs,  3,  379. 

Burnett,  D.  G.,  dected  to  Senate, 
2,642. 

Bumside,  A.  E.,  and  Navy,  x,  91 ;  de- 
clines command  in  Antietam  cam- 
paign, 124;  Blair  on,  126;  com- 
mands Army  of  Potomac,  182; 
Fredericksburg,  191-193;  expected 
forward  movement  (Jan.),  226; 
army  demoralized,  226;  resigns 
command,  229 ;  VallaDdigham  case, 
306;  suppression  of  Chicago  TimeSt 
321 ;  arrival  for  Wilderness  cam- 
paign, 2,  17;  and  impeachment, 
3,  357. 

Burr,  A.  E.,  on  Welles  and  Senator- 
ship,  2, 501 ;  and  Connecticut  poli- 
tics, 3,  264,  328. 

Bushnell,  C.  S.,  and  Manitor,  i,  214. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  rule  at  New  Orleans, 
X,  209;  prospective  command  in 
Mississippi  movement,  210;  as 
officer,  373,  2, 223;  and  trade  per- 
mits, I,  536,  544,  548,  2,  56,  57; 
preparation  for  Virginia  campaign, 
15,  19,  24;  in  the  campaign,  35; 
and  martial  law  at  Norfdlk,  81; 


ohaneter,  81,  365,  469,  3f  50^ 
523;  and  exchange  of  naval  pm- 
oners,  2,  168,  169, 171 ;  Wihning- 
ton  expedition,  209, 210,  213-217, 
222;  and  Grant,  214,  217,  222, 
223,  226,  3, 56;  dismissed,  2,  223; 
in  Waslungton,  and  political  rad- 
icals (1865),  224, 226,  230;  rule  in 
Baltimore,  269;  and  Reoonstmo- 
tion  (1865),  348,  349;  (1867),  3t 
81,  82;  and  trial  of  Davis,  2,  365, 
367;  intrigue  in  Qrey  Jadcet  case^ 
469, 492, 493;  dected  to  Ccmgress, 
619;  and  C(»H>ver  allegations,  3, 
143  n.;  as  impeachment  manago*, 
321,  326,  333,  336;  {Measure  00 
doubtful  Senators,  354,  362;  in- 
vestigation of  vote,  366-368; 
calls  on  Johnson  and  Cabinet, 
497;  currency  speedi,  503,  506; 
and  Bingham,  524;  and  repeal  of 
Tenur&of-Office  Act,  564,  567, 
568;  on  Grant's  ignoranoe,  564. 

Butterfield,  A.  G.,  and  M<nU  BUmc 
incident,  x,  419,  427. 

Byington, ,  sends  news  of  Gettys- 
burg, X,  357. 

Cabinet,  Lincoln's,  formation,  x,  xx, 
81,  230,  325,  2,  388^92;  Sewaid 
and  proposal  of  regular  meetings 
(1861),  X,  6-8,  136-138;  Seward's 
attitude,  104,  124,  400;  character 
of  meetings,  lack  of  consultations, 
131,  134-136,  274,  320,  348,  351, 
891,  401,  429,  526,  546,  2,  16,  17, 
58,  59,  62,  84,  86,  91,  98, 166, 203; 
and  financial  matters  (1862),  x, 
168;  assistants  at  meetings,  319, 
3,  318;  and  renomination  of  Lin- 
coln, X,  500;  rumors  of  reorganiza- 
tion (1864),  2, 102;  Fessenden  and 
Seward-Stanton  clique,  120;  ru- 
mors as  to,  for  second  administra- 
tion, 194,  195,  247,  250,  251; 
Johnson  retains  Lincoln's,  289;  im- 
proved meetings  under  Johnson, 
318;  relations  with  Johnson,  481- 
483,  487,  522-525,  543,  606,  611; 
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diangeB  in  Jc^maon's,  553,  554, 
558, 563;  direct  oommunication  by 
Secretaries  to  Congress,  3»  131 ;  ru- 
mors of  reorganisation  of  John- 
son's (1867),  183, 203, 204;  (1868), 
364,  371;  rumors  as  to  Grant's, 
488, 530, 535;  Johnson's,  and  hold- 
ing over  under  Grant,  529,  580, 
532,  535;  Welles  on  Grant's,  543- 
549.  See  also  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net by  name. 

Cadwalader,  John,  Pasco  case,  a, 
400,  401;  and  O'Neal,  3,  441. 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  and  South  Carolina 
aristocracy,  2,  312. 

CaUumnj  captured,  i,  350. 

Calvert,  C.  B.,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, X,  187;  and  appointment  of 
midshipmen,  234,  236. 

Cameron,  Simon,  delay  in  taking 
portfolio,  X,  3;  and  Seward's  in- 
terference with  Simiter  expedition, 
25;  resigns,  57,  58;  and  appoint- 
ment of  Stanton,  59;  Blair  on,  as 
Secretary  of  War,  126-128;  de- 
feated for  Senate  (1863),  223;  on 
Seward's  meddling,  242;  patron- 
age and  political  views  (1865),  2, 
349;  selection  to  the  Cabinet,  389; 
Senatorial  election  (1867),  3,  16, 
20;  character,  16, 20, 479, 523;  and 
removal  of  Stanton,  285;  and  im- 
peachment, 301, 333;  and  Senator- 
ial election  (1869),  505. 

Campbell,  A.  F.  (?),  and  politics  in 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  2, 122. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  negotiations  with 
Seward  (1861),  x,  26;  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  2,  235,  238; 
seeks  parole,  330;  duutu^r,  330. 

Campbell,  Col.  J.  A.,  on  Arkansas 
disturbances,  39  462. 

Campbell,  Lewis,  Mexican  mission, 
2, 501,  621,  649;  instructions,  623, 
625,  628. 

Canada,  Confederate  operations,  2, 
151-153;  Fenian  raid  (1866),  450, 
451,  453,  454,  484,  486,  518-521, 
523,524. 


Canby,  E.  R.  S.,  and  cotton  trade, 
a,  150;  Mobile,  165;  as  military 
governor,  3, 187,  245. 

Capture,  legal,  of  private  property 
used  by  Confederate  Government, 
2,486.  See  aleo  Blockade,  Prises. 

Carleton,  J.  H.,  report  on  Mexico, 
2,367. 

Caipenter,  F.  B.,  Emancipation 
Proclamation  picture,  x,  527,  549. 

Carpenter,  M.  H.,  and  repeal  of 
Tenure-of-Office  Act,  3,  555. 

Carrington,  E.  C,  candidacy  for 
district  attwney,  x,  56. 

Carter,  J.  M.,  and  navy  yard  for 
New  London,  x,  222. 

Carter,  S.  P.,  return  to  Navy,  2, 366; 
report  on  Borneo,  3,  182. 

Cartter,  D.  K.,  and  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  2,  286;  and  dismissal  of 
son,  359;  and  Stanton,  3,  157, 
160;  and  arrest  of  Thomas,  286, 
294. 

Cartter,  W.  H.,  dismissal,  2,  359. 

Case,  F.  M.,  as  Surveyor-General  of 
Colorado,  3,  575. 

Case,  Newton,  and  A.  H.  Stephens, 
2,332. 

Casey,  Joseph,  and  speculation,  2, 
314. 

Caswell,  Alexis,  at  Seward's,  x,  506. 

Catawba,  sale,  3,  348,  387-389,  420, 
429,  438. 

Cattell,  A.  0.,  and  removal  of  Stan- 
ton, 3,  285;  character,  523. 

Cave,  Sir  Stephen,  in  Washington, 
3,135. 

Cavnach, ,  and  Trowbridge-La- 
mar plot,  X,  492. 

(Dedar  Hill,  battle,  x,  78. 

CereBf  prize,  mails,  x,  491,  492. 

Chambers,  J.  S.,  question  of  removal, 
X,  218,  219. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Stuart's  raid, 
X,  169. 

Chancellorsville,  beginning  of  cam- 
paign, X,  287;  rumors,  290,  291; 
anxiety  at  Washington,  291-298; 
Stoneman's  raid,  292-295;  news 
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of  defeat,  298;  reoeptioii  of  nefWB, 
294;  Sedgwick,  296;  death  of  Jaok- 
aon,  297;  loeseB,  302;  Hooker's 
irreverence  and  drinkiiig,  886, 848. 

Chandler,  L.  H.,  and  trial  of  Davia, 
a,  614. 

Chandler,  W.  E.,  naval  fraud  eases, 
a,  200,  218,  262;  Pasco  case,  400, 
401;  and  Butler,  492,  493;  and 
impeachment,  3,  853;  and  Fogg, 
372. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  Comndttee  on 
Conduct  of  the  War,  a,  198;  and 
Butler  (1866),  224;  character, 
633,  3,  62;  attack  on  McCulk)eh, 
62;  and  Fessenden,  138;  and  im- 
peachment, 301,  332,  339;  refileo* 
tion  (1869),  608. 

Charleston,  preparaticm  for  naval 
attack  on,  x,  163,  216,  217,  263, 
264;  reported  raising  of  Uockade, 
232,  234;  Du  Font's  delay,  236, 
237,  247,  249,  269;  Administra- 
tion's plan  of  attack,  237;  rumors 
and  anxiety  as  to  attack,  262-266; 
repulse,  266,  267-269,  273;  Du 
Font's  failure  to  report,  273,  274, 
276;  failure  of  his  operations  and 
subsequent  controversy,  276,  277, 
288,  295,  302,  307,  476-478,  a,  7, 
11, 14,  30, 133;  question  of  renew- 
ing attack,  X,  273,  309,  313,  324, 
338;  Du  Pont  to  be  relieved,  ques- 
tion of  successor,  311--318,  326, 
326,  337,  341,  342,  346,  347;  pro- 
gress of  renewed  (Dahlgren's) 
movement,  372,  380,  415,  427, 
449,  467,  620;  Gillmore's  force, 
382-385;  mutual  relations  of  at- 
tacking forces,  467, 474;  captured, 
a,  242;  aspect  (1865),  311.  See  also 
Sumter. 

Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  appoint- 
ments and  politics,  x,  374,  380, 
a,  31,  33,  34,  143,  3,  417,  419,  446. 
See  also  Navy  yards. 

Chase,  Kate,  and  Sprague,  x,  306. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  attitude  towards  Cab- 
inet consultations,  x,  7,  320,  626, 


€26»646,  a,  17,  S^  166;  and  Cam- 
eron, 67,  69,  127;  and  appoint- 
ment of  Stanton,  69,  61;  hitrigoe 
for  removal  of  MoClellsA,  93-95, 
100-106,  108,  109,  112,  114, 
117,  119-122,  139;  relations  with 
Stanton  and  Seward,  101,  131, 
139,  203-206,  231,  397,  402,  447, 
586,  a,  174;  and  patronage,  x,  78, 
138;  and  Pope,  114,  221;  and  pro- 
posed attaokson  Richmond  (1862), 
130;  (1863),  349,  351;  and  Antie- 
tarn,  142;  and  ixAn  for  foreign 
drafts,  147,  a,  10,  29;  on  oonduet 
of  War  Department  (Sept.,  1862), 
X9  148;  and  Chiriqui  Grant,  161; 
and  emancipation,  169,  209;  on 
conduct  of  the  Administration 
(1862),  161;  war-time  trade,  per- 
mits, and  agents,  166,  166,  175, 
177,  183,  217,  610,  611,  522.  627, 
537,  543-^645,  548,  a,  33,  34,  86, 
66,  258,  343;  as  financier,  x,  168, 
176,  494,  620,  525,  530,  a,  3,  13, 
14,  64,  67-69,  61-63;  on  killmg 
of  Qen.  Nelson,  x,  178;  Seward- 
Chase  resignation  episode,  196, 
201-205;  and  admission  of  West 
Virginia,  205, 207;  on  finances  and 
party  loyalty,  223;  and  Weed,  230, 
231,  3.  163;  bank  bill,  x,  237;  and 
extra  session  of  Senate  (1863), 
238;  and  letters  of  marque,  246, 
247,  250;  and  John  OUpin  priie 
case,  297;  on  a  fugitive-slave  case 
(1863),  313;  and  Lee's  invamon, 
331,  336;  and  Hooker,  335,  348, 
349,  444;  Presidential  candidacy 
(1864),  345,  413,  415,  498,  500, 
625,  629,  633,  a,  30;  and  Ste- 
phens's attempted  mission  (1863), 
360,  361;  and  promotion  of  D.  D. 
Porter,  369;  and  command  at  New 
York  (1863),  373;  and  Whiting, 
381;  on  draft  and  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus^  397,  432-434;  on  a 
departmental  administration,  401; 
and  Halleck,  402,  447;  on  slavery 
and  Reconstruction,  402, 410-414; 
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and  linooln,  413,  520,  a,  44;  on 
Bates,  If  413;  and  Laird  rams, 
428, 435;  and  Ohio  election  (1863), 
469;  on  Trowbridge-Lamar  plot, 
492,  494;  animosity  of  Blairs,  510, 
533,  a,  20,  45;  and  policy  of  open- 
ing  certain  ports,  z,  514;  and  cut- 
ting of  ship-timber  in  North  Caro- 
Una,  522,  527,  528;  on  Charleston 
operations,  520;  on  raising  of 
Brownsville  blockade,  529;  favors 
bounties  on  immigration,  543;  and 
gold  premium  (April,  1864),  a,  12- 
15;  and  conduct  of  subordinates, 
Ck>ngre8sional  in  vestigatbn ,  20-22 ; 
on  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  25;  and 
foreign^wned  cotton,  40;  and 
Presidential  visits  to  headquarters, 
55;  resignation,  62,  63,  69,  93; 
Bates  on,  93;  failure  to  pay  requi- 
sitions, 114;  support  of  Lincoln 
(1864),  120,  140,  187;  character, 
121,  183,  192,  366;  and  Preston 
King,  137;  and  control  of  aban- 
doned plantations,  149;  and  Blair's 
resignation,  157,  158  n.;  appoint- 
ment to  Chief-Justiceship,  181, 
183,  187,  192,  196;  appointment 
and  political  activity,  196,  202, 
251,  253,  304,  3,  135,  244;  appre- 
hended decision  on  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, a,  242,  245,  246;  and  Blair's 
Senatorial  aspirations,  243;  and 
McCulloch,  245;  Seward  on,  as 
Cabinet  disturber,  246;  and  block- 
ade, 246, 254;  and  radical  Recon- 
struction, 253;  decision  on  cap- 
tured cotton,  263;  and  negro  suf- 
frage, 304,  343,  369;  and  trial  of 
Davis,  366,  368;  selection  to  Cab- 
inet, 391;  and  Johnson,  619;  tardi- 
ness in  holding  court  in  South, 
3,  101;  and  impeachment  trial, 
293,  301,  306,  327,  328;  Presiden- 
tial candidacy  (1868),  379,  381, 
382,  385,  389-391,  393,  397,  404, 
455,  457-459. 
Chattanooga,  movement  to  rein- 
,   force,  z» 442, 444;  Welles  on  diange 


in  commanders,  447;  importance, 
473. 

ChatlanoogcLf  Robert  Johnson's  pro- 
posed voyage  in,  a,  472,  479,  491. 

Chenango,  explosion,  9,  14. 

Cherokee,  controversy  over  purchase, 
z,  516. 

Chuapeake,  seisure  and  surrender,  z, 
490,  508,  509,  545. 

Chicago,  Johnson  at,  a,  593. 

Chicago  Times,  suppressed,  z,  321, 

Chicago  Tribune,  and  impeachment, 
3,355. 

CUokamauga,  battle,  z,  438,  441, 
444,  446;  rumor  of  Lee  at,  439. 

ChUi,  trouble  with  Spain  expected, 
a,  357,  365,  495. 

Chimo,  report  on,  a,  52. 

China,  mission  to  United  States 
(1868),  3f  380. 

Chiriqui  Grant,  z,  123,  150-153,  3, 
428. 

Qiurch,  S.  E.,  and  Presidential  nom- 
ination (1868),  3,  396;  solicits 
Johnson's  support  of  Seymour, 
427,429. 

Churchill,  J.  C,  and  impeachment, 
3,238. 

Cincinnati  GaxetU,  attack  on  Navy 
Department,  a,  80. 

Circanian,  cartel  vessel,  a,  169. 

Cisco,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  a, 
62. 

Cities,  Welles  on  free  suffrage  and 
corruption,  z,  523,  524. 

avil  Rights  Bill,  Welles  on,  a,  459, 
460;  Doolittle's  substitute,  463; 
veto,  463,  464;  passage  over  veto, 
475,  477,  479;  TrumbuU  on,  489; 
Stanton's  report  on  enforcement, 
3,  42-45.  See  also  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Civil  service.  Cabinet  and  patronage, 
z,  138,  218;  navy  yards  and  poli- 
tics, especially  assessments,  178, 
327,  374,  380,  a,  97,  98,  108,  122^ 
124,  136,  137,  142-145,  175,  376, 
377, 380,  382;  Senatorial  confirm- 
ation and  "courtesy,"   z,  236; 
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campaign  contributions,  5S4;  gen- 
eral political  assessments,  a,  112; 
Lincoln  and  patronage,  195;  iron- 
dad  oatli  and  Soutliem  appoint- 
ments, 318, 357, 445, 450, 453, 454; 
Johnson  and  appointments,  343, 
3,  64,  83-85,  147,  152,  412,  527; 
Welles  and  New  England  patron- 
age, a,  356;  patronage  and  split 
on  Reconstruction,  398,  399,  585- 
587, 596-599, 602, 616, 3, 52;  Ck)n- 
gressand  patronage  under  Johnson, 
a,  426  n.,  3,  557;  appointment  of 
ez-army  officers,  74;  rush  of  office- 
seekers  (1869),  557;  Grant's  sweep, 
576.  jSeeoZsoTenure-of-OfficeAct. 

Civil  War,  warnings  ignored  at  Wash- 
ington, I,  10;  Scott's  defensive- 
frontier  policy,  84-86,  125,  172, 
242;  West-Pointism,  85,  125;  en- 

'  thumasm  (1862),  89;  despotidency 
(1862),  119, 129, 176, 209;  progress 
to  end  of  1862,  211;  conditions  in 
the  South  (1863),  223,  816;  lack 
of  enthusiasm  (1863),  324;  Gettys- 
burg, Vicksburg,^and  termination, 
871,  378,  428;  character  of  Davis 
and  termination,  376-379;  popu- 
lar attitude  at  end  of  1863,  499; 
strain  on  Administration  of  open- 
ing days,  549;  Welles  hopeful  of 
termination,  2,  158,  177,  200,  208, 
218;  continued  arrogance  of  Con- 
federates (1865),  229;  germ  in 
South  Carolina  aristocracy,  276, 
277,  312;  mistaken  estimates  of 
opponents,  277;  grand  review  of 
army,  310;  official  end,  473,  579- 
581, 583.  See  also  Army,  Finances, 
Foreign,  Lincoln,  Navy,  Peace. 

Claims.  See  War  claims. 

Clandaniels,  ,    peculations    at 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  2,  200. 

Clark, ,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 

cotton  speculation,  2,  37. 

Clark, ,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 

lUgimef  on  Wilmington  exx)edi- 
tion,  2,  216. 

C3ark,  Danid,  on  J.  P.  Hale  and 


Navy  Department,  i,  507;  ap- 
pointment as  judge,  a,  565. 

Claike,  Freeman,  insubordination^  a, 
453. 

Clay,  Brutus,  and  Mrs.  White,  a,  21. 

Clay,  C.  C,  implication  in  assassina- 
tion plot,  a,  363. 

Clay,  C.  M.,  discouraged  (1862),  i, 
117. 

Qay,  Henry,  character,  i,  506,  507. 

Cleveland,  C.  D.,  and  Confederate 
ironclads,  x,  436. 

Cleveland,  E.  S.,  and  Connectleut 
election  (1866),  a,  458,  461. 

Cleveland,  Johnson  at,  a,  593. 

Clifford,  J.  H.  (?),  of  Massachusetts, 
and  trial  of  Davis,  a,  365,  367. 

Clyde,  captTured,  x,  428. 

Cobden,  Richard,  on  Wilkes  in  West 
Indies,  x,  298;  on  attitude  of  Eng- 
land, 305. 

Cochnme,  John,  and  draft,  x,  380; 
nomination  (1864),  a,  41;  political 
character,  43;  withdraws,  156. 

Cole,  Cornelius,  impeachment  vote, 
3,  356,  358. 

Coleman,  J.  A.,  and  naval  chap- 
laincy, x,  162. 

Coles  (5ounty,  III.,  riots,  a,  81. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  election  as  Speaker, 
X,  481;  character,  481,  3,  24,  30; 
and  Navy  I>epartmeDtand  Welles, 
X,  482, 484,  a,  236,  250;  and  move- 
ment to  expel  Long,  9;  and  Chase, 
21;  and  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
287;  radical  speech  (1865),  385, 
410;  and  impeachment  resolution 
(1867),  3,  12;  Vice-Presidential 
candidacy,  362,  366.  See  aUo 
Elections  (1868). 

Collamer,  Jacob,  Senate  committee 
on  Seward,  i,  194,  196,  198. 

Collins,  Napoleon,  and  IdorU  Blanc 
incident,  x,  417, 421, 423;  captures 
Florida,  a,  184;  trial,  275;  and  loss 
of  Sacramento,  3,  120,  654. 

Colombia,  seizure  of  R.  R.  Cuyler,  3, 
38-42;  tax  on  foreigners,  106. 

Colonization  of  negroes,  schemes  for 
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-  foreign,  1,123,150-153,162,3,428; 
Coi's  domestic  scheme,  a,  352. 

Colorado,  Cabinet  on  bill  admitting, 
a,  502,  3,  22;  veto,  30. 

Coltman,    ,    Union    man    of 

Tjouisiana,  x,  81. 

Cohanbia,  captured,  2,  242. 

ColTocoreBsis,  G.  M.,  retirement,  3, 
503. 

Commerce.  See  Blockade,  Trade. 

Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War, 
report,  x,  262;  purpose,  2,  108; 
summons  Butler  (1865),  224,  226; 
character,  226. 

Comstock,  C.  B.,  Wilmington  expe- 
dition, 2,  226;  marriage,  3,  519. 

Comstock,  J.  J.  (?),  and  command  of 
the  Baltic,  i,  155. 

Confederate  cruisers,  squadron  to  in- 
tercept, X,  109,  111,  122,  123,  134; 
coast  defense  against,  125,  288, 
347,  364, 366, 375, 380, 435, 2, 256, 
257;  and  Federal  aeptation  for  let- 
ters of  marque,  246,  248,  250,  253; 
proposed  proclamation  against,  as 
pirates  (1865),  2,  298,  300,  308. 
See  aUo  Alabama,  Florida,  Shenan- 
doah, Tacony,  Tallahassee. 

Confederate  ironclads,  Fingal,  x,  72, 
836,  341,  344;  Arkansas,  72.  78; 
Laird  rams,  construction  in  Eng- 
land, 245,  247,  250,  262;  Seward's 
protest,  399;  Dahlgren  fears,  406; 
Qiase  urges  preparation  to  seise, 
428;  private  knowledge  of  British 
intention  to  seise,  429,  435-438; 
newspaper  anxiety  concerning,  435 ; 
detention  announced,  443;  contin- 
ued anxiety,  448;  building  in 
France,  2, 35, 65;  French,  stopped, 
254.  See  also  Sionevoall, 

Confiscation,  Cabinet  discussion 
(1869),  3i  504. 

Congress,  Thirty^sevenih:  character, 
X,  186,  206,  224;  Senate  commit- 
tee on  Seward,  194-205;  attacks  on 

\  management  of  War,  224;  and  ap- 
pointment  of   midshipmen,   224, 

.  227,  234,  236;  "courtesy"  in  Sen- 


ate,  235;  dodng  hours  (1863),  244; 
naval  bills,  245;  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  the  War,  262.  SeeaUo 
Hale  (J.  P.). 

Tkirtff-eighth:  question  of  extra 
session  of  the  Senate,  x,  238;  or- 
ganization, naval  committees,  481- 
484,  490,  2,  193;  naval  affairs,  x, 
522,  528,  531,  2,  7,  11,  236-238, 
240-242, 250 ;  interference  of  Mem- 
bers with  navy  yards,  x,  482,  a, 
224,  225;  censure  of  Long,  9,  12; 
investigation  of  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 21,  22;  of  Fort  Pillow  mas- 
sacre, 23;  and  Mexico,  39;  and 
finances,  57;  closing  hours  (1864), 
62,  65;  (1865),  251;  House  resolu- 
tion against  Seward,  202;  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  234;  Radicals 
and  Reconstruction,  239,  242. 

Thirty^inth:  meeting,  2,  385, 
392;  ignores  Johnson,  392;  im- 
pending war  with  Johnson,  412, 
414,  421,  434;  naval  appropria- 
tions, 430,  444;  Stockton  ousted, 
464,  475;  Colorado,  502;  closing 
hours  (1866),  563-565;  (1867),  3, 
58;  wasteful  grants,  2, 542;  bounty 
bill,  564;  second  session,  626; 
Forney's  reception  and  parade, 
627,  630-632;  probable  action, 
627,  632,  633,  635;  RepubUcan 
caucus  (Dec.,  1866),  633;  annoy- 
ance of  Departments,  634,  637,  39 
13;  leaders  in  Senate,  2, 635;  treat- 
ment of  Johnson's  adherents,  637; 
character,  644;  Southern  trip  of 
Members,  649.  See  also  Recon- 
struction, Tenure-of-Office  Act. 

Fortieth:  sessions,  3,  17,  19,  61, 
73, 74, 128, 415, 423, 426, 437, 438, 
441, 464, 475;  rejection  of  nomina- 
tions, 83-85,  527;  investigation  of 
Departments,  122;  indecision,  129; 
thfljiks  to  Sheridan,  130;  character 
and  revolutionary  plans,  130, 133, 
244,  267,  314,  321,  324,  506,  620, 
523;  resolution  on  Cretan  insur- 
rection, 138;  naval  affairs,  2M9 
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'  205,  280,  825,  841,  a48,  S84,  887, 
515;  dofling  hoiixs  of  main  aee- 
doo,  415;  and  Johnfoo's  final  mea- 
aage,  479,  482;  do-nothing  policy, 
484;  Tenure-of-Offioe  Act,  503. 
See  aleo  Impeachment,  Eeoon- 
Btraction. 

Fortiiffirei:  Tenure-of-Offioe  Act, 
3, 555, 556, 558, 560, 564, 567, 568, 
571;  naval  affairs,  558;  adjourns, 
574. 

CSonkling,  F.  A.,  and  appointment  of 
midshipmo:!,  z,  227. 

CionkHng,  Roscoe,  Senatorial  deo- 
tion,  3,  16,  20;  character,  16,  20, 
558;  and  impeachment,  801,  836; 
patronage,  424;  and  repeU  of 
Tenore-of-Office  Act»  558. 

Connecticut,  Federal  appointments, 
I,  78,  81,  510;  home  guard,  375; 

.  coast  defense,  880;  and  draft,  382; 
elections  (1864),  a,  5;  (1866),  427, 
429,  433,  452,  454-462,  465,  468, 
469, 474;  (1867),  3, 77,  78;  (1888), 
264, 267, 328, 329;  (1869),  571, 572; 
rejects  negro  suffrage,  2,  373,  375; 
Welles  seeks  to  influence  attitude 
(1866),  426;  Democratic  Party  in, 
427-429;  Senatorial  elections 
(1866),  501,  605-510;  (1868),  3i 
390;  adopts  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, a,  541;  delegates  to  Union 
Ck>nvention  (1866),  567;  political 
attitude  (1867),  3,  63;  Welles  and 
Gov.  English's  messages,  87-89, 
382;  character  of  Radicals,  88. 

Conness,  John,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, a,  234;  and  removsil  of 
Stanton,  3,  285;  and  impeach- 
ment, 333;  character,  479. 

Ck>nover,  Sanford,  allegations,  3, 143- 
146,  149,  152,  157,  161,  165,  168. 

Constitution.  See  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Construction  and  Repairs,  Bureau  of. 
See  Lenthall. 

Contract  frauds.  See  Corruption. 

Cony,  Samuel,  and  coast  protection, 

.    1,256. 


Oookf  B.  C,  and  poKtioB  in  nary 
yards,  3,  142-145. 

Cooley,  Samuel,  and  Welles,  3, 313. 

Coombs, ,  LouimUe  war-claim 

case,  3*  528,  529. 

Cooper,  Edmund,  relationa  with 
Johnson,  a,  532, 3, 221 ;  on  Brown* 
low,  205;  on  electk)n8  (1867),  222. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  forged  dispatches, 
X,  175,  176. 

Copper  bill,  veto  (1869),  3»  531. 

Copperheads,  and  Johnson,  a,  590. 

(}orbett,  H.  W.,  impeachment  YOte, 
3,  356,  358,  367. 

Coctx>ran,  W.  W.,  house  taken  for 
hospital,  Zt  99. 

Coming,  Erastus,  Uncoln'a  letter 
to,  X9  323,  329;  and  De  Camp,  3, 
18. 

Corruption,  in  Nayy  Department 
contracts,  i,  511,  512,  514,  522; 
Stover  case,  514, 518, 524;  Fox  and 
investigation,  Welles's  atUtude, 
537-541;  Henderson  case,  540- 
544,  547,  a,  5,  54,  60,  61,  78,  79, 
82,  83,  220,  225,  306;  &nith  Bros, 
case,  7,  11,  15,  53,  55,  56,  60,  61, 
90,  124,  238,  260-264,  334,  359; 
Scofield  case,  57, 58, 176, 177, 199- 
201 ;  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  200, 
205,  208,  224,  231,  238,  400-402; 
Stiners  case,  279;  Hoover  case, 
418;  general  (1869),  3>  576. 

Cotton,  war-time  trade,  x,  498,  511, 
a,  33,  34,  36,  37,  66, 138-140, 159- 
163,  167;  protection  of  foreign- 
owned,  40;  captured  French,  106, 
107;  participation  of  officers  in 
trade,  173;  disposal  of  Savannah, 
219,  278;  Sherman  and  foreign- 
claimed,  229;  captured  by  Navy 
in  Red  River  campaign,  255,  263; 
tax,  316. 

Couch,  D.  N.,  and  Gettysburg,  X| 
358. 

Counterfeit  drafts,  a,  567. 

Court  martial,  punishments  by,  3, 
449,  481. 

Court  of  Claims,  candidates,  3, 872. 
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OourtiMff »  8.  O.,  and  inlanMl  ref<- 

OoTode,  John,  mud  naorwl  of 
Ghaiiiben»  z,  218;  dianeter,  219, 
3, 580;  Sootbern  trip,  580. 

Cow  Ifllaiid,  ncigro  oolony,  3,  428. 

Ckman,  Edgur,  mud  ReooostnietioQ, 
3,  415;  and  Freedmen's  Bureau 
Bin,  437;  and  Jc^inaon's  attitude, 
482,  483;  and  Unkm  GonTontton, 
533, 538;  loses  oommittoe  position, 
637;  character,  3, 20, 58;  and  Aus- 
trian nuasion,  50. 

Cox, ,  of  Georgetown,  question 

of  restoring  property,  a,  414. 

Cox,  J.  D.,  and  ooloniaing  of  negroes, 

.  a,  352;  and  Reconstniction,  440; 
suggested  for  War  portfoKo  (1867), 
3,  231,  261;  Wdles  on  Cabinet 
appointment  (1860),  545. 

Coz,  W.  S.,  impeachment  trial  wit- 
ness, 3,  333. 

Coyle,  John,  and  Johnson,  3,  566. 

C^agin,  A.  H.,  SoiAtorial  election,  a, 
51. 

Crater,  battle,  a,  80-02. 

Craven,  T.  T.,  and  SionewaU,  a,  261, 
267,  302,  306. 

Crawford,  M.  J.,  Confederate  oom- 
miasioner,  Seward  intrigue,  I9  26. 

Qresweli,  J.  A.  J.,  political  record, 
3,543. 

.Crete,  insurrection,  3,  71,  138,  425. 

Crittenden,  T.  L.,  Chickamauga,  z, 
444,446. 

Crook,  Qeorge,  in  Johnson's  tour,  a, 
589. 

Crosby,  A.  C,  and  Radical  patron- 
age, a,  585. 

Crusader,  at  Pensacola  (1861),  i,  26, 
20. 

Cuba,  assumption  of  six-mile  mari- 
time iurisdiction,  x,  170,  367, 800, 
467,  468;  insurrection,  3,  523; 
American  Navy  and  insurrection, 
572,  573. 

Culebra  Island,  movement  to  an- 
nex, 3,  04. 

Culpeper,  cavalry  fight,  z,  326. 


CWMtetaid,  at  Norfolk  Narf  Yaid, 
z»42. 

Cumminn*  AliBaml—  nominaikxi 
f or  Commisskmsr  of  Interaal  ReT> 
enue,  3«il4. 

Cunistoo, f  spy,  z,  81S» 

Cuiry,  Aiariah,  nuMter  of  Ifonl 
Blme^  z,  410. 

Curtin,  A.  Q.,  and  Lee's  invaaioB,  Z| 
830,  350;  and  Confederate  raid 
(1864),  a,  80;  and  F6urtsonth 
Amendment,  520;  Soiatorial  ean- 
didaey,  3,  16;  character,  16. 

Curtis,  B.  R.,  impeachment  counsel, 
3,204,208,200,302,308,830,881. 

Ciurtis,  8.  rI,  asks  aid  of  Navy,  Z| 
01. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  and  Cabinet  office, 
a,  183;  and  naval  contract  fkaud 
cases,  225,  227;  and  Orty  JadsH 
ease,  403;  canal  treaty,  3i  526. 

Cushing,  W.  B.,  and  capture  of  Fort 
Anderson,  a,  245. 

Custer,  Q.  A.,  in  Johnson's  tour,  at 
580. 

Cutts,  J.  M.  (?),  and  Blair,  a,  84. 

Daootah,  pursues  Alabama,  z,  170. 

Dahlgren,  J.  A.,  and  Mnrimttc 
scare,  i,  62,  64,  66;  Lincoln's  par- 
tiality, 158,  163;  and  Du  Pdnt's 
campaign  against  Charleston,  158, 
164,  277;  and  promotion,  168, 
230;  as  <^cer  aind  bureau  chief, 
164,  170,  817,  338,  341,  a,  7,  3f 
447;  and  succession  to  Du  Font's 
command,  z,  311,  814,  315,  837, 
341,  842;  refuses  subordinate 
command,  317;  and  guns  for  mon« 
itors,  342;  reports  on  Charieston 
operations,  872,  382,  434,  547; 
and  Fox,  401;  fears  Laird  rams, 
406;  and  Qillmors,  434;  complaints 
against,  and  troubles,  440,  474; 
Florida  expedition,  532;  visit  to 
Washington,  534;  and  death  of 
son,  536,  544, 545,  a,  7;  asks  to  be 
relieved,  128;  and  Farragut,  184; 
and    oomaand    of    WHmiiigtoQ 
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expedition,  147;  asbbekader,  173; 
sends  word  of  Sherman,  200;  gun- 
oasting  controveny,  202;  and 
Weiles's  visit  to  Charleston,  311, 
313;  return  to  Washington  (1865), 
320;  ship  visited  by  Johnson  and 
Cabinet,  331;  to  command  South 
Pacific  Squadron,  604;  Tucker 
eiMsode,  3,  37,  69,  70;  and  Ames's 
claim,  448,  449,  451;  wants  com- 
mand of  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
484;  and  vice-admiralship,  562. 

Dahlgren,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  journey  to 

.•    husband's  station,  3,  92,  93. 

.Dahlgren,  Ulrio,  on  Lee's  invasion, 

I9  331;  captures  dispatches,  359; 

loses  leg,  380,  470;  raid  and  death, 

536-538,544,545. 

Dakota,  Federal  politics  (1864),  a, 
:     153. 

Dana,  C.  A.,  on  fall  of  Vickaburg,  z, 
871. 

Dana,  R.  H.,  and  law  of  ivise,  x, 
.     581,532. 

Darling, ,  of  New  York,  and  re- 

.  lease  of  Soofidd,  a,  199. 

Dart,  W.  A.,  and  Fenians,  a,  518, 
520. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  political  com- 
plaints against,  a,  144. 

Davies,  Charles,  seeks  office  for 
nephew,  a,  558. 

Davies,  H.  E.,  office-seeker,  a,  558. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  Mississippi  operations, 
2,  72,  75,  91;  and  W.  D.  Porter, 
145;  trazisf erred,  157;  as  officer, 
158,  351;  of  board  on  dismissal  of 
Preble,  191;  and  Monitor,  214; 
promotion,  239;  and  letters  of 
marque,  260;  visit  to  Fort  Foote, 
474;  and  Du  Pont,  a,  118;  and 
command  of  Wilmington  expedi- 
tion, 147;  and  Paraguay,  3,  466- 
468,  490,  513;  and  vice-admiral- 
ship,  562. 

Davis,  Garrett,  and  Reconstruction, 
3,502. 

Davis,  H.  W.,  and  Du  Pont,  x,  478, 
681,  a,  8,  30, 117, 118;  and  chair- 


of  Naval  Committee 
(1863),  X,  482;  attada  on  Navy 
Department,  505, 531,  a,  227,  ^6^ 
237;  and  movement  to  ezpd  Long, 
9;  and  campaign  of  1864,  30;  pro- 
test, 95,  96,  98, 122,  239;  inflated, 
153, 202;  and  Stanton,  166;  attack 
on  Seward,  198,  202;  and  Butler, 
224;  as  Radical  leader,  247;  and 
negro  suffrage,  326;  death,  409; 
character,  409,  438;  memorial  ser- 
vices, 438. 

Davis,  J.  C,  Cabinet  on  killing  of 
Nelson,  x,  178. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Stephens's  mission 
to  Lincoln,  x*  358;  and  demonstra- 
tion on  Washington  (1863),  859, 
876;  Wales's  estimate,  376;  story 
of,  by  escaped  slave,  515;  and 
Jaquess,  a,  84,  109;  and  Blair's 
mission,  221 ;  and  Hampton  Roadi 
Conference,  238;  and  secessioQ  of 
South  Cardina,  255;  alleged  impli- 
oation  in  assassination  consi^rapy, 
299;  captured,  306;  custody,  308, 
309;  Cabinet  discussions  on  indkt- 
ment  and  trial,  335,  337,  365-368, 
608, 614,  616;  condition  in  confine- 
ment, 339,  365;  not  to  be  paroled, 
358;  attitude  of  Sumner  and 
Welles  (1865),  397;  and  general 
amnesty,  395,  396. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  slave's  story, 
X,  515;  at  Savannah  (1865),  a,  314. 

Dawes,  H.  L.,  and  Smith  Bros.,  a, 
56;  and  Stanton's  plan  of  Recon- 
struction, 291;  in  campaign  of 
1868,  3,  460. 

Day,  B.  F.,  disrespect  for  Congress, 
3,  312. 

Day,  Calvin,  and  Johnson's  policy, 
a,  426;  and  Welles's  return  to 
Hartford,  3,  585. 

Dayton,  W.  L.,  and  French  media- 
tion, I,  235;  on  Florida^  440;  on 
attitude  of  France  (1864),  a,  39; 
death,  205;  Welles's  association 
with,  205;  and  Lincoln's  cabinet, 
392. 
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Debts,  pajrinent  of  private,  in  South, 
2, 355;  repudiation  of  Confederate, 
579..  See  also  Chaae,  Finances, 
Paper  money. 

De  Camp,  John,  quesUon  of  promo- 
tion, 3,  18. 

Deity,  recognition  in  Constitution, 
2,190. 

Delafield,  Richard,  and  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  x,  46. 

Delano,  B.  F.,  on  Alabama  depreda- 
tions, X,  165;  as  naval  constructor, 
499;  and  politics  in  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  a,  145. 

Deming,  H.  C.,  political  character, 
a,  434;  candidacy  for  rejection,  3, 
63. 

Democratic  Party,  intrigue  and 
downfall  (1844),  2y  387;  in  Conneo- 
ticut,  427-429;  and  Union  Con- 
vention (1866),  540,  542,  545;  and 
Johnson,  595,  598,  602,  603,  617, 
619, 3, 196, 199, 223, 319, 320, 383, 
399,  403,  429.  See  aieo  Elections, 
Politics. 

Denmark,  complaints  against  Wilkes, 
X,  322,  325,  451;  attempted  sale 
of  West  Indian  blands,  a,  466, 
473,  3,  40,  95-98,  124,  125,  502. 

Dennison,  William,  and  armored 
fleet  for  the  Ohio,  x,  90;  excursion, 
394;  in  campaign  of  1861, 509;  and 
speed  test  of  naval  vessels,  512; 
Postmaster-General,  a,  157,  168; 
and  Chief-Justiceship,  182,  183, 
192;  and  Chase,  183;  and  Pierpont 
government,  282;  and  assassinar 
tion  of  Lincoln,  288;  and  inform- 
ing of  Johnson,  288;  at  funeral  of 
Lincoln,  293;  on  Sherman's  peace 
terms,  296,  297;  and  Hamlin,  345; 
and  negro  suffrage,  301;  trip  to 
Charleston  (1865),  310-315;  and 
Mexico,  333,  479,  485;  on  trial  of 
Davis,  338;  on  post- War  military 
arrangements,  352,  355,  356;  and 
political  assessments,  380;  and 
Chase's  appointment  to  Cabinet, 
891;  and  Johnson's  policy,  899, 


419,  425,  587,  543;  and  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  Bill,  434;  and  party 
split,  443,  446;  on  ironclad  oath, 
445,  450,  453;  and  Fenian  raid, 
451;  and  Civil  Rights  Bill,  464; 
and  trial  of  Semmes,  467;  and  re- 
port of  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee, 496,  497;  and  Atlantic  cable, 
503;  on  admitting  Colorado,  503; 
serenade  speech,  513;  on  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  536,  537; 
resignation,  551,  553,  555;  atti- 
tude after  resigning,  political  am- 
bition, 577;  on  Stanton  and  Qrant, 
3,240. 

Dent,  Louis,  appointment  by  John- 
son, 3,  527. 

Desertion,  exemplary  punishment 
needed,  x,  232. 

De  Soto,  wrecked,  3,  240. 

Dickerson,  E.  N.,  assault  on  Isher- 
wood,  x,  504;  test  of  engine,  a, 
346,  356,  361. 

Dickinson,  D.  S.,  and  Vice-PresideiH 
tial  nomination,  a,  45. 

Dictator,  launched,  x,  495;  oonstruo- 
tion,  a,  35,  201,  207,  340. 

Dillon, ,  gunpowder  invention, 

X,  239,  240. 

District  commanders.  See  Military 
governors. 

District  of  Columbia,  appointments 
to  court,  X,  245;  negro  suffrage, 
a,  422,  640,  3,  3-8,  15.  See  aleo 
Washington. 

Dix,  J.  A.,  and  New  York  politics 
(1862),  X,  154,  162;  and  Norfolk 
trade,  166, 172-175, 177, 183, 227, 
318;  and  Weed  and  Seward,  231, 
356;  operations  in  Suffolk,  287; 
and  diemonstration  on  Richmond 
(1863),  349,  351;  Lincoki's  opin- 
ion, 350;  to  command  at  New 
York,  373;  and  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  (1864),  a,  45;  anest 
for  suspending  World,  67;  nomin- 
ated to  Dutch  mission,  566;  Naval 
OfBce  and  iFrench  mission,  602, 
607;  Welles's  estimate,  607,  Jt  ^42, 
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443;  sapports  Grant,  442;  Ban- 
(  eroft  incident,  511,  621;  resigns, 

625,539. 
IMxon,  James,  and  Ck)nnectieat  ap- 
pointments, z,  78,  235,  239,  246, 
610,  2,  612,  3,  78-80,  84, 161;  and 
Welles,  X,  81,  82,  509,  a,  307,  601; 
on  Stanton,  x,  206;  Scunner  and 
reelection  (1863),  503;  and  split  in 
party  (1865),  2,  407;  and  John- 
son's policy,  415,  449,  650;  and 
Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  436;  and 
CiTU  Rights  BiU,  475,  479;  and 
Crosby,  585;  loses  committee  po- 
sition, 637;  and  removal  of  Stan- 
ton, 3, 165;  defeated,  264;  and  im- 
peachment vote,  351;  and  Chase's 
'  candidacy  (1868),  382;  Congres- 
sional candidacy,  526,  572. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  James,  and  Mrs.  lin- 

oohi,  a,  287. 
Dolphin,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Taxd«  i, 

42. 
Dolpkinf  prize,  z,  302. 
Domestic  servants,  demagogic  In- 
fluences on,  3,  588. 
Donnell,  R.  S.,  and  reunion,  z,  407. 
Doolittle,  J.  R.,  and  appointment  of 
Howard,  x,  235;  on  Hooker,  805; 
and  cotton  trade,  497;  on  Presi- 
dential prospects  (1863),  498;  ex- 
cursions, a,  31,  547;  and  Indian 
afiFairs  (1865),  362;  and  Recon- 
struction, 379, 415, 440;  and  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  Bill,  436,  437;  and 
CivU  Rights  Bill,  463;  on  John- 
son's irresolution,  480,  481;  and 
Union  Convention,  528-580,  533- 
535, 538, 550,581,^,251;  and  Dix's 
appointment  to  Holland,  a,  566; 
urges  removal  of  Stanton,  581, 
582;  loses  committee  portion, 
637;  on  attaching  Grant  to  the 
Administration,  646;  relations  to 
Johnson,  647;  and  suspension  of 
Stanton,  3,  255;  speeches  (1868), 
264,  267,  281;  and  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  (1868), 
296,  394,  402,  405;  and  impeach- 


ment vote,  361;  and  Q&aae's  can- 
didacy, 382. 

Dorsheimer,  niUip,  removed,  a,  598. 

Doty,  T.  W.,  and  wreck  of  Fredonia, 
3,449. 

Douglas,  S.  A.,  on  Sewazd  and  Se- 
cessionists, z,  32-35. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  and  headsiiip 
of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  3, 142. 

Downes,  John,  court  martial,  a,  162. 

Draft,  riots  in  New  York,  z,  369, 372, 
373;  csoforcemoiit,  380;  WeDes's 
oi^on,  382 ;  in  Ccumecticut, 
882;  Lincoln-Seymour  correspond- 
ence, 395,  396,  399;  and  clerical 
force  at  Washington,  396;  exemp- 
tion of  petty  officers  of  Navy,  407; 
habeas  corpuB  suspension  to  pre- 
vent interference  with,  432,  433, 
435;  and  naval  enlbtments,  498, 
541,  a,  121,  129;  consideration  of 
new  proclamation  (1864),  z,  541. 

Draper,  Simeon,  appointed  collector, 
a,  137;  cotton  agent,  219;  charae- 
ter,  220. 

Drayton,  Percival,  on  attack  on 
Charleston,  z,  295,  307,  312;  on 
fellow  officers,  a,  351,  353;  illness, 
852;  death,  353;  as  officer,  353; 
funeral,  354. 

Dreamt  British  vessel,  outrage  on,  z, 
308. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  Welles  on,  a,  184. 

Dudley,  T.  H.,  as  consul,  z,  154, 374; 
and  Laird  rams,  262,  436;  and 
Shenandoah,  a,  411. 

Duhamel,  William,  and  Conover,  3, 
165. 

Dulce  y  Qaray,  Domingo,  at  Wash- 
ington, a,  526. 

Dunderherg,  construction,  z,  499,  a, 
340,  341;  question  of  relinquish- 
hig,  596,  603, 604, 3>  27-29, 40, 42, 
92,97. 

Dunham,  C.  A.   See  Conover. 

Dimnington,  J.  W.,  captured,  z,  224. 

Du  Pont,  S.  F.,  as  officer,  character, 
z,  72, 160, 477,  a,  30, 133-135;  and 
command  of  expedition  against 
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CbarkBlon,  x,  159;  iirei>ajraUon 
for  attack,  216, 217;  captures  mail, 
222;  on  reported  raising  of  block- 
ade, 234;  shrinks  responsibility  of 
attacking,  236,  247,  259;  tests 
ironclads  before  Ft.  McAllister, 
249;  rumors  of  attack,  262,  263- 
265;  repulse,  265,  267-269,  273; 
failure  to  report,  273,  274,  276; 
report,  failure,  and  subsequent 
controversy,  value  of  ironclads, 
276,  277,  295,  302,  307,  311,  314, 
320, 326, 344, 476-478,  a,  7, 11, 30; 
recall,  x,  288,  311,  312,  318,  320, 
322,  326,  337,  346,  347;  believed 
deranged,  307,  312;  useless,  309, 
311;  Lincoln's  oi»nion,  440;  and 
Farragut  and  Porter,  477,  2,  119; 
and  H.  W.  Davis,  x,  531;  early  in- 
trigues and  cliques,  2,  117;  Port 
Royal  expedition,  118,  3,  217;  as 
blockader,  a»  173;  death,  320;  re- 
lations with  Department  during 
the  War,  320,  321. 
Duval,  Dr.y  excursion,  a,  340. 

Eads,  J.  B.,  in  Washington,  a,  208. 

Eames,  Charles,  and  Pelerhoff  mails, 
X,  284;  and  Gurowski,  326;  and 

[  Welles's  annual  report  (1863),  479; 

f   and  fraudulent  contract  cases,  a, 

•    11,  53,  57,  59,  227,  260;  and  prize 

?   cases,  12;  and  Sumner,  363;  and 

j  trial  of  Semmes,  423;  apopleigr,  3f 

I  13;  death,  67;  as  official,  and 
Welles,  67;  and  Coombs's  claim, 

'  528. 

Bariy,  J.  A.,  Shenandoah  raid,  a,  68- 
70;  before  Washington,  70-77,  80; 
pursuit,  85;  new  raid  by,  expected, 
88,  89;  defeated  by  Sh^dan,  151, 
153,  158. 

Earthquake  in  South  America,  3, 
435. 

Eastport,  Maine,  Fenians,  Sf  484, 
486. 

Eaton,  A.  B.  (7),  and  deotion  re- 
turns, a,  178. 

Eaton,  W.  W.,  defeated,  a,  6. 


Eckert,  T.  T.,  and  election  returns, 
a»  178;  and  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, 286. 

Edmunds,  Judge,  solicits  campaign 
contributions  (1864),  z,  534. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  and  removal  of 
Stanton,  3,  285;  and  naval  affairs, 
348;  character,  523,  558;  and  re- 
peal of  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  555, 
558,567. 

Edmunds,  J.  M.,  and  proposed  re- 
moval of  Lines,  a,  148. 

Eggleston,  Benjamin,  pretended  in- 
terview with  Johnson,  a»  649. 

Eight-hour  law,  Evarts's  opinion,  3, 
471;  movement  for  repeal,  564; 
and  reduction  in  wages,  569. 

Elections,  1862, 1863:  New  York,  x, 
153, 154, 162,  171, 177,  219,  a,  27; 
results  to  Administration,  x,  183; 
Connecticut,  262;  Ohio  and  Penn- 
qrlvania,  469-471. 

1864:  McClellan  and  Presidency 
(1862),  X,  163;  Blair  on  candi- 
dates (1863),  345;  Chase's  candi- 
dacy, 345, 413, 415,  525,  529,  531, 
533;  prospects  of  candidiature 
(1863),  498,  500;  L'mcoki  and 
renomination,  521,  530,  a,  4,  44; 
meeting  of  Republican  National 
Gonmiittee,  x,  529;  campaign  con- 
tributions and  assessments,  534,  a| 
112;  date  of  Republican  Conven- 
tion, 4,  28,  30,  142;  State,  5, 141, 
175;  conservative  movement  in 
Cabinet,  29;  and  resignation  of 
Chase,  69;  nomination  of  Fremont 
and  Cochrane,  41-43;  gathering 
of  Republican  delegates,  44,  45; 
Republican  Vice-Presidential  tim- 
ber, 44,  384;  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  46;  Wade-Davis 
protest,  95, 96, 98, 122;  navy-yard 
patronage  and  assessment,  97, 98, 
108,  122-124,  136,  137,  142-145, 
175;  Republican  despondency,  102, 
103;  attitude  of  New  York  papers, 
103-105;  interest  in  Democratic 
Convention,  120;  Seward  as  poll- 
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tieal  manager,  120,  131;  Chase's 
support  of  linooln,  120,  140, 187; 
Fri^mont's  withdrawal  expected, 
120;  and  Smith  Bros,  case,  124; 
nomination  of  McClellan,  129, 182; 
hopes  for  Lincoln's  success,  182, 
176;  enthusiasm  for  McClellan, 
135;  Democratic  platform  and 
capture  of  Atlanta,  136, 140;  Mo- 
Clellan's  letter,  140;  Seward's  key- 
note speech,  140;  Forbes  on  issue, 
141;  and  Sheridan's  victories,  153; 
elements  of  Democratic  Party, 
153;  Confederates  and  McClellan, 
154;  resignation  of  Blair  and  re- 
tirement of  Fremont,  156-158; 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  votes,  175; 
returns  at  Washington,  178;  Sena- 
torial tour,  186;  Radicals  support 
Lincoln,  187. 

1865:  Reconstruction  Issue,  a, 
873;  Republican  success,  381; 
Blcur  and  I>emocrats,  382. 

1866:  State,  a,  427, 429,433,452, 
454-462,  465,  468,  469,  474,  613- 
615;  politics  and  navy  yards,  586, 
596-599, 602, 616;  Radical  victory 
expected,  608,  613;  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  issue,  608-610;  ef- 
fect of  Cabinet  discord,  611,  613; 
results,  616-620;  Maryland  con- 
troversy, 620.  See  dUo  Presiden- 
tial tour,  Union  Convention. 

1867:  Connecticut,  3, 77, 78;  ex- 
pected influence,  222,  232;  results, 
232. 

1868:  Grant's  candidacy,  3, 121, 
175  n.,  180, 189, 244, 277, 363, 364; 
Johnson'scandidacy,  166,189,383, 
391,  394;  Chase's  candidacy,  244, 
379,  381,  382,  385,  389-391,  393, 
397,  404,  455,  457-459;  Weed  and 
Grant  movement  (1867),  249; 
State,  267,-309, 328,  329, 375,  436, 
438,  450-453,  455,  458;  meeting  of 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
294;  Seymour's  candidacy,  295, 
382,  383,  390;  Democratic  timber, 
295, 393, 394;  Republican  Conven- 


tion, 862;  RepubHean  '^^oe-Frasi- 
dential  timber,  862, 863;  force  and 
fraud  for  Grant  if  needed,  364, 
423;  nomination  of  Grant  and  Cd- 
fax,  866;  Democratic  Convention, 
nomination  of  Seymour  and  Blair, 
881,  895-399,  408;  Democratic 
nonodnations  invite  defeat,  398- 
402,  436,  439,  440,  443,  446,  450, 
455-458,  464;  attitude  of  Johnson 
and  Cabinet  after  nominations, 
401,  402,  404,  408-410,  415,  429, 
443,  450;  attitude  of  Conserva* 
tives,  404,  405,  411,  462;  move- 
ment for  third  candidate,  405;  ex- 
clusion of  Vote  of  certain  States, 
405;  issues,  430, 445;  movement  to 
withdraw  Seymour,  454, 458, 459; 
frauds  in  State,  460;  results,  463; 
frauds  in  Federal,  463;  Sectoral 
vote  counted,  524;  Grant  officially 
informed,  525;  Connecticut  (1869) 
as  barometor  of  reaction,  571, 
572. 

Eliot,  T.  D.,  report  on  Louidana,  3, 
41. 

EUa  and  Annies  captures  Chesapeake 
1,508. 

Ellet,  H.  W.,  and  control  by  Navy 
Department,  x,  180,  272,  273. 

Elliott,  H.  H.,  on  New  York  senti- 
ment (1862),  X,  119. 

Ely,  J.  S.,  removed,  2,  597. 

Emancipation,  Lincoln's  first  refer- 
ence, X,  70;  Cabinet  on  prelimin- 
ary proclamation,  142-145,  158- 
160;  Lincoln  serenaded,  147;  effect 
of  preliminary  proclamation,  158; 
Cabinet  on  final  proclamation,  209, 
210;  proclamation  published,  212; 
Welles  on  importance,  212;  prob- 
able effect  in  South,  219;  and 
Reconstruction,  403,  415,  a,  579; 
Carpenter's  pictiu^,  x,  527,  549; 
Lincoln  and  compensated,  a,  237; 
Welles  on  results,  431.  See  also 
Slavery,  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

Emma,  Queen,  of  Hawaiian  Islands, 
at  Washington,  a,  575,  577,  582» 
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506,  598;  to  return  home  in  war 
▼essel,  596,  598,  601,  604. 

Emmaf  prise,  sale  to  Navy,  Xy  437, 
438,  445,  446. 

Emory,  W.  H.,  purBuit  of  Early,  a, 
85;  on  Red  River  campaign,  86; 
and  removal  of  Stanton,  3,  283, 
288,  289,  299,  338. 

Engineer  Corps  of  Navy,  movement 
to  reorganise,  3>  252-254, 283, 385. 
See  also  Isherwood. 

Engle,  Frederick,  and  Chiriqui 
Grant,  x,  151. 

English,  J.  E.,  gubernatorial  candi- 
dacy and  Reconstruction  views 
(1866),  3,  427,  429,  452,  454-462, 
465,  468,  474;  elected  (1867),  3, 
77;  messages  (1867),87-89;  (1868), 
382;  political  career,  88;  reflec- 
tion, 267,  329. 

Enlistments,  habetu  corpus  proceed- 
ings (^867),  3t  208-222.  iSee  also 
Draft. 

Equipment  and  Recruiting,  Bureau 
of.  See  Foote  (A.  H.),  Smith  (A.  N.), 
Smith  (Melancthon). 

Ericsson,  John,  Passaie,  x,  179;  Af<m- 
itor,  214;  and  guns  for  monitors, 
342;  and  light-draft  monitors,  a, 
81,  108,  241,  350. 

Erie,  Lake,  Confederate  operations 
(1864),  a,  151-153. 

Etheridge,  Emerson,  and  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  a,  390. 

Etiquette,  official,  a,  251. 

Etting,  F.  M.,  and  Fort  Pickens,  x, 
30;  and  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  43. 

Eviaw,  test  of  speed,  x,  512,  516, 
519. 

Evarts,  W.  M.,  and  Chief-Justice- 
ship, a,  181 ;  and  Attorney-Gener- 
alship (1864),  183;  Henderson 
case,  220;  and  trial  of  Davis,  365, 
367;  impeachment  counsel,  3, 298, 
307,  308,  330, 342;  character,  307, 
409, 492;andState  portfolio  (1868), 
364;  Attorney-General,  390,  409; 
on  use  of  troops  as  posUt  430;  ab- 
fenteeism,  446,  451,  463;  Cabinet 


and  public  dinner  to,  464-468;  and 
Alabama  claims,  470;  opinion  on 
eight-hour  law,  471;  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  474;  and  legal  tender, 
480;  on  court-martial  punish- 
ments, 481;  on  confiscation,  504; 
and  Grant  and  Seward,  511 ;  recep- 
tion, 512;  and  holding  over  under 
Grant,  533;  and  inauguration,  537, 
538,  54L 

Everett,  Edward,  and  Dahlgren,  a,  7; 
death,  225;  Welles  on  career,  225. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Sr.,  and  Wilkes 
case,  a,  203;  and  Dahlgren,  3,  92; 
and  Cabinet  office  (1867),  232; 
(1868),  286. 


,  master  in  Brooklyn 


Fairion,  — 
Navy  Yard,  offensive  partisanship, 
X,  178. 

Farragut,  D.  G.,  Vicksburg  opera- 
tions, X,  72,  79,  218,  249, 274,  314; 
and  W.  D.  Porter,  88, 145;  and  dis- 
missal of  Preble,  190, 191;  and  loss 
of  Galveston,  230;  as  officer,  230, 
237,  431,  a,  133;  and  command 
against  Charleston,  x,  311 ;  at  New 
York  (1863),  396;  visits  to  Welles, 
431,  a,  223,  490,  3,  101,  469;  Lin- 
coln on,  X,  440;  predicts  defeat  of 
Sabine  Pass  eipedition,  441;  and 
Du  Pont,  477,  a,  119;  Mobile  Bay, 
100,  105,  124,  133;  how  selected 
for  New  Orleans  expedition,  116, 
134;  and  command  against  Wil- 
mington, 127,  146,  165;  desires 
rest,  145;  and  cotton  trade,  159; 
visits  James  River  force,  230, 232; 
and  Fox's  presumptions,  232, 233; 
favors  an  Admiralty  Board,  233; 
of  Board  of  Promotions,  235; 
Craven  court  martial,  396;  com- 
mission as  Admiral,  562,  563;  in 
Johnson's  tour,  584, 588;  European 
cruise,  3,  104,  123;  and  line  and 
staff  differences,  501;  ill  and  feels 
slighted  (1869),  582. 

Farragut,  Mrs.  D.  G.,  in  Johnson's 
tour,  a,  589. 
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Fast,  national  (1863),  i,  288;  (1864), 
a,d3. 

Faunce,  John,  captain  of  the  Harriet 
Lane,  x,  23. 

Faxon,  WUtiam,  Chief  Clerk,  x,  75, 
92;  iUneBS,  250,  a,  80,  100;  exeur- 
Bions,  Xt  394,  a,  65,  a,  396;  and 
Laird's  statement,  x,  401;  and 
Welles's  paper  on  neutral  rights, 
451;  and  captured  mails,  491; 
Hale's  animosity,  523;  and  frauds 
of  contractors,  540,  a,  53;  and  re- 
lief of  naval  contractors,  207;  and 
Osbom,  219;  vacations,  269,  3» 
423;  and  Fox's  official  trip  abroad, 
a,  509 ;  and  sale  of  ironclads,  3, 387 ; 
as  official,  550;  resigns,  550. 

Federal  Constitution,  recognition  of 
Deity,  a,  190;  sacredness,  3,  372; 
Johnson's  suggested  amendments, 
406,  407.  See  aleo  ReoonstructloQ, 
and  amendments  by  number. 

Felton,  S.  M.,  and  Lee's  invasion,  x, 
332,  343;  and  Eari/s  raid,  a,  69. 

Fenians,  raid  (1866),  a,  450,451, 453, 
454,  484,  486,  518-521,  523,  524; 
counsel  for  trials  in  England,  283. 

Fen  ton,  R.  E.,  on  partisanship  in 

^  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  i,  178;  and 
Johnson's  tour,  slights  Seward,  a, 
592;  and  Welles  (1867),  3,  201; 
Vice-Presidential  candidacy,  362; 
Senatorial  election,  508,  509. 

Ferry,  O.  S.,  election  to  Senate,  a, 
505,  509;  character,  3,  523. 

Ferry,  T.  W.,  investigation  of  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  3,  416. 

Fessenden,  W.  P.,  and  dismissal  of 
Preble,  i,  162,  163,  188-190,  228; 
Senate  committee  on  Seward,  196- 
198;  on  Welles's  administration, 
228;  and  coast  defense,  364,  366; 
wants  prize  court  at  Portland, 
366, 491;  and  J.  P.  Hale,  491;  and 
naval  contract  frauds,-  541 ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a,  64,  65; 
and  cotton  trade  regulations,  66, 
138,  162,  240,  258;  and  Greeley's 
peace  negotiations,  84,  99;  adver- 


tlaes  a  loan,  86;  and  honoriiig  of 
naval  requisitions,  114,  141;  azMl 
Seward-Stanton  dique,  120,  173, 
3,  173;  and  coUecUMship  at  New 
York,  a,  137;  on  control  of  aboo- 
doned  plantations,  150;  as  finan- 
cier, 163,  180,  239,  329;  criticism 
of  naval  officers,  172;  and  Cabinet 
consultations,  203;  and  Draper, 
220;  and  Nasby's  book,  238;  and 
successor  in  Treasury,  244,  245; 
attitude  on  Reconstruction,  415; 
relation  to  Radicab  and  to  John- 
son, 447-449;  and  Foster,  510; 
as  leader  in  Senate,  635,  3,  14; 
and  Bay  of  Samani,  a,  643;  and 
Chandler,  3, 138;  and  Chase,  306; 
impeachment  vote,  345,  349-351, 
360;  and  successor  to  Stant<m, 
409;  loses  political  power,  505; 
and  party  fealty,  515. 

Field,  D.  D.,  and  naval  affairs,  x, 
112;  and  Evening  Post,  a,  61;  and 
State  portfolio,  3,  184;  and  im- 
peachment counsel,  303, 308;  Sew- 
ard on,  303. 

Field,  M.  B.,  as  official,  a,  62. 

Field,  S.  J.,  appointment  to  Su- 
preme Court,  x,  245;  on  Johnson, 
3,  64,  65;   McCardle  case,  320. 

Field,  T.  Y.,  court  martial,  3,  140. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  in  Senate,  3, 
524;  as  prerequisite  to  Reconstruc- 
tion, 574,  575. 

Finances,  cost  of  foreign  drafts,  x, 
147;  and  military  success,  520; 
differences  on  policy  (1864),  a,  57; 
Johnson's  message  on  (1868),  3, 
478, 479, 482, 487.  See  aleo  Chase, 
Fessenden,  McCulloch,  Paper 
money.  Taxation. 

Pingalf  Confederate  ironclad,  x,  72; 
captured,  336,  341,  344. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  and  English  mis- 
sion, 3,  257;  Secretary  of  State, 
551;  character,  551. 

Fisher,  0.  P.,  and  Stanton,  3,  160. 

Fisher,  Fort.    See  Wilmington. 

Fiak,  James,  Jr.,  and  Bowles,  3, 490. 
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Five  Forks,  battle,  a,  272. 

Flagg,  A.  C,  as  politician,  3,  226. 

FlambeaUj  brings  news  of  attack  on 
Charleston,  z,  266. 

Flanders,  B.  F.,  control  of  aban- 
doned plantations,  a,  148,  149. 

Fleming,  C.  £.,  promotion,  z,  77. 

Florida,  Thayer's  scheme  to  colonize, 
I,  206;  Federal  defeat  in  (1864), 
531. 

Florida,  (OreU)),  discharged  at  Nas- 
sau, z,  109;  passes  blockade  at 
Mobile,  140,  141,  230;  question  of 
blockading  at  Brest,  438,  440; 
pursuit,  a,  39;  capture  in  neutral 
waters,  184-186,  197,  275. 

Flusser,  C.  W.,  death,  a,  17. 

Fogg,  G.  G.,  recall,  a,  388;  on  forma- 
tion of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  388- 
392;  political  character,  590;  Re- 
oonstruction  views,  600,  601 ;  and 
Chandler,  3,  372. 

Fontan6,  P.  H.  W.,  on  conditions  in 
South,  z,  316. 

Foot,  Solomon,  and  appointment  of 
midshipmen,  z,  227;  resigns  from 
Naval  Committee,  227;  and  John 
Gilpin  prize  case,  297;  and  Re- 
construction, a,  415;  death,  465; 
fimeral,  466;  Welles's  relations, 
466. 

Foote,  A.  H.,  as  bureau  chief,  z^  74, 
75,  92,  93;  on  Pope  and  Halleck, 
120;  Mississippi  River  operations, 
167;  of  board  on  dismissal  of 
Preble,  191 ;  and  letters  of  marque, 
256,  260;  and  command  against 
Charleston,  311, 314, 317, 318,325, 
326,  346,  347;  iUness,  334-336; 
Welles's  relations,  335,  345,  a, 
135;  death,  i,  345;  as  officer,  a, 
353. 

Foote,  Fort,  useless,  i^  474. 

Forbes,  J.  M.,  on  Wilkes  in  West 
Indies,  z^  298;  and  Lincoln's 
renomination,  a,  4;  on  issues  of 
Ftesidential  campaign  (1864),  141; 
and  Smith  Bros.,  263. 

Forbes,  P.  S.,  and  Dickerson's  en- 


gine, a,  346, 856, 361;  contract  for 
Idaho,  418,  3f  29. 

Forbes,  R.  B.,  and  purchase  of  CherO" 
kee,  z,  516. 

Ford, ,  and  Indian  affairs  (1865), 

a,  362. 

Ford, ,  and  district-attomeyship 

in  New  York  (1869),  3f  565. 

Ford's  Theatre,  movement  to  pur- 
chase, a,  317;  closed  by  Stanton, 
331. 

Foreign  affairs,  character  of  Grant's 
appointments,  3,  577,  578.  ^  See 
aUo  Blockade,  Neutrality,  Seward, 
and  nations  by  name. 

Forged  proclamation  incident,  a,  35, 
37,38. 

Formosa,  attack  on  natives  (1867), 
3,182. 

Forney,  J.  M.,  and  Welles,  z,  386; 
and  Hoover  case,  a,  418;  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  speech,  438; 
and  Stevens,  486;  and  Maryland 
election  (1866),  620;  reception  for 
Congress,  627, 630-^2;  and  John- 
son, 3^  6;  Senatorial  candidacy,  16; 
and  impeachment,  26.  See  also 
Washington  Ckronide, 

Forrest,  Moreau,  brings  news  of 
attack  on  Charleston,  i,  267. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  Kentucky  raid 
(1864),  a,  12;  Fort  PiUow  mas- 
sacre, 23-25. 

Forsyth,  John,  Confederate  com- 
missioner, Seward's  intrigue,  i, 
26;  on  Pope's  administration,  3, 
242. 

Foster,  J.  G.,  captures  Goldsbor- 
ough,  I,  206;  preparation  against 
Charleston,  236,  237,  265;  Lin- 
coln's opinion,  350;  operations  in 
North  Carolina,  381. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  and  Indian  affairs 
(1865),  a,  362;  fails  of  reflection, 
505,  507,  508;  and  Johnson,  510; 
and  Italian  mission,  3,  24;  end  of 
Senatorship,  58;  and  Austrian 
mission,  68,  70;  and  Court  of 
Claims,  872. 
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Fourteenth  Amendment,  Welles  on, 
2f  516,  522,  549;  amendment  and 
passage,  526,  527;  and  Union 
Convention,  529,  534,  539;  atti- 
tude of  Johnson  and  Cabinet,  532, 
533,  535-537,  628,  630,  649;  adop- 
tion by  States,  541,  557;  as  issue 
(1866),  608-610,  618;  rejection  in 
South,  636;  Grant  favors,  3,  8; 
proclamation  of  ratification,  417. 

Fowler,  J.  S.,  impeachment  vote, 
3i  356. 

Fox,  G.  v.,  and  relief  of  Sumter,  z, 
9,  14,  15,  21-23,  a,  248,  374;  and 
Monitor f  z^  64;  at  Portsmouth,  87; 
and  J.  P.  Hale,  150,  485,  488,  a,  6; 
and  ironclads,  z,  179,  495;  and 
Lord  Lyons,  192;  on  question  of 
Galveston  blockade,  234;  and  pre- 
parations against  Charleston,  236, 
265,  266;  and  letters  of  marque, 
261;  and  failure  before  Charles- 
ton, relations  with  Du  Pont,  276, 
802,  311,  344,  a,  8;  and  renewal 
of  operations,  and  Dahlgren,  z,  390, 
813,  317;  and  Tacony,  327,  333; 
and  guns  for  monitors,  342;  ex- 
cursions, 394,  a,  31, 65, 340, 3, 396; 
and  Laird's  statement,  z,  395, 401; 
weakness  for  seeming  authority, 
other  qualities  as  official,  401,  a, 
232,233,308,418;  inspects  CZytie,  z, 
428;  and  Welles's  paper  on  neutral 
lights,  451;  and  Welles's  annual 
report  (1863),  479;  and  speed  test 
of  naval  vessels,  511,  512;  H.  W. 
Davis's  antagonism,  531;  and 
trade  permits,  536;  and  naval  con- 
tract frauds,  536,  538-541,  547,  a, 
5,  53,  54,  56,  58;  and  transfer  of 
soldier  seamen  to  Navy,  z^  546, 
547;  and  Butler,  a,  16,  17,  19; 
and  light-draft  monitors,  52,  81, 
108,  241, 350,  351;  on  Presidential 
visits  to  headquarters,  55;  vaca- 
tion, 100;  and  D.  D.  Porter,  129, 
235;  and  Wilmington  expedition, 
133,  146-148,  150,  209,  214,  215, 
230;  and  Farragut,  134;  and  ex- 


changeof  naTal  priaoneFB,  168, 109; 
and  Admiral  Lee,  172,  173;  and 
politics  in  navy  yards,  175;  and 
relief  of  naval  contractors,  207; 
and  Osbom,  219;  attacks  on,  241, 
247;  reply,  248,  251;  and  Blaine, 
250;  trip  to  Havana,  267;  and 
Stimers,  351;  and  Pendergrast 
case,  364;  and  Seward,  384;  talks 
of  resigning,  395,  418;  official  trip 
to  Russia,  506,  509,  512,  514;  on 
impeachment,  3, 338. 

Fractional  currency,  diacuaskm  fai 
Cabinet,  z,  168. 

Frailey,  J.  M.,  and  Jefferson  Davisi 
a,  308. 

Fnuice,  mediation,  z,  235;  tobacco 
at  Richmond,  338--340,  a,  9,  12; 
better  attitude  (1863),  z,  443, 445, 
494, 495;  (1864),  a,  35, 39;  ironclads 
for  Confederates,  35, 65, 254;  cap- 
tured cotton  claimed  by,  106, 107; 
and  Confederate  privateering,  159; 
withdraws  right  of  belligerency, 
319;  Seward  and  American  pos- 
sessions, 393;  Exhibition,  462, 469; 
purchase  of  ironclads,  3, 92.  See 
dUo  Mexico. 

Franklin,  W.  B.,  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, z,  96;  and  Second  Bull  Run, 
97,  104,  110. 

Frauds.  See  Corruption. 

Fredericksburg,  battle,  z,  191-193. 

Fredoniay  wrecked,  3,  435,  449. 

Freedmen*8  Bureau,  lack  of  funda.  a. 
413;  biiT  and  veto  (1866),  431- 
437;  second  biU  passed  over  veto, 
554;  headship  (1867),  3>  142.  See 
also  Abandoned  plantations. 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.,  and  impeach* 
ment,  3,  335,  346,  348. 

Fremont,  J.  C,  candidacy  (1864),  z, 
525;  nomination,  %,  41;  1856  cam* 
paign,  41;  Benton  said  to  have 
written  his  ioumals  and  War  De* 
partment  report  on  (1848),  42;  as 
officer  in  War,  42;  withdrawal  of 
nomination  expected,  120;  with- 
draws, 156. 
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Aendi  Eddbitko,  Dse  of  naval 

aeb  to  tiaDflpori  ezhilNta,  a,  462, 

469. 
Fhmtier  polipy,  Scott's*  for  Qyil 

War,  z,  84-86,  125,  172,  242. 
Fry,  J.  B.,  and  Stanton,  ^  279. 
FogitiyeaaTe  Law,  late  caae  in  the 

District,  z,  313. 
Fuller,  Penry,  nominated  as  Gom- 

miflBioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  ^ 

391. 

Galiani,  F.  A.,  on  use  of  neutral  wa- 
teiB  by  beUigerents,  z,  464. 

Galveston,  captured  by  Confeder- 
ates, ly  220,  230;  question  of 
Uockade,  234. 

Garcia  y  Tassara.    See  Tasaara. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  as  Radical,  a,  247. 

Geary,  J.  W.,  at  Antietam  anniver- 
sary, 3, 202. 

General,  Grant's  commission,  2, 
662, 563;  attempt  to  bestow  brevet 
on  Sherman  and  Thomas,  3,  279, 
282,  284.  See  alto  Lieutenant- 
general. 

Qmtral  Sherman,  destruction,  3, 485. 

Georgia,  supposed  peace  commis- 
sioner, 2,  125,  126;  desire  for  re- 
union, 1^;  case  of  iUegal  imprison- 
ment (1868),  3»  420,  421;  vote 
excluded  (1868),  525. 

QtrmanUnon,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
i»42. 

Gerolt,  Baron  von,  I^ussian  Minis- 
ter, ly  95. 

Gett3r8burg  campaign,  first  rumors  of 
invasion,  i,  328,  330;  Mifax>y,  328, 
330-333;  insecurity  and  uncer- 
tainty at  Washington,  329,  338, 
342,  343,  350,  351,  353;  Curtin's 
alarm,  330,  350,  358;  call  for  vol- 
unteers, 331;  passivity  of  Federal 
army,  331,  335;  invasion  denied, 
332;  fight  at  Aldie,  336,  338;  de- 
presaon  of  Administration,  340; 
Lincoln  and  Hooker,  344,  348; 
McClellan  rumor,  345;  Meade  su- 
.•  persedes  Hooker,  848;  questioo  of 


ootmlef^-movement  on  Ridmxmd, 
849,351,359;  Meade  as  comman- 
der, 349, 351 ;  Lee  in  Pennoylvania, 
350,  352;  policy  of  merdy  driving 
Confederates  Uck,  352,  358,  363, 
360;  batUe,  354, 356-358;  Lee's  es- 
cape, 357,  363,  364,  366,  368-375; 
proposed  demonstration  on  Wash- 
ington by  Beauregard,  359,  376; 
and  draft  riots  and  Stephens's 
mission,  369;  Sickles  on  sdeotion 
Qffieki,472. 

GiUem,  A.  C,  and  military  govem- 
onhip,  3,  245.  ^ 

Gillett,  R.  H.,  interview  with  Taney, 
2,184. 

GilUs,  J.  H.,  wreck  of  WaUree,  3, 449. 

Gillis,  J.  P.,  Sumter  expedition,  z, 
23. 

Gillmore,  Q.  A.,  Charieston  opera- 
tions, z,  310,  317,  380,  382-385, 
449,  475,  547;  and  Dahlgcen,  434, 
474;  and  Wilmington  expedition, 
2, 128,  133;  and  WeUes's  visit  to 
Beaufort,  313. 

Gilmore,  J.  R.,  mission  to  Richmond, 
2,109. 

Gilpin,  Charles,  and  navy-yard 
fttMids,  2,  205. 

Given,  J.  T.,  candidacy  for  mayor,  3, 
381. 

Glisson,  O.  S.,  and  League  Island,  3, 
552. 

Glover,  Samud,  and  impeachment 
counsd,  3,  307. 

Godon,  S.  W.,  in  Washington,  2, 317; 
and  Paraguay  (1866),  491,  543; 
and  Webb,  3,  208;  on  Port  Royal, 
217. 

Godwin,  Parke,  and  Henderson  case, 
z,  542,  2, 60, 104;  as  editor,  61. 

Gold,  discoveries  (1864)  and  cur- 
rency problem,  2,  179, 180.  See 
also  Paper  money. 

€rold  bill,  enacted,  2,  54. 

Gk>ldsborough,  L.  M.,  and  Wilkes's 
oommand  in  James  River,  z,  73; 
fear  of  Merrimae,  142;  and  Eariy's 
n^  2, 73;  and  command  of  Wil- 
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mington  ezpeditioii,  147;  and  pro- 
motion, 604;  and  Surrfttt^  ^  29; 
and  Cretans,  70;  question  of  re- 
tirement, 85, 86, 90, 107-109, 185; 
and  yice-admiralship,  562. 

Goldsborough,  Mib.  L,  M.,  and  re- 
tirement of  husband,  3, 107. 

Goldsborough,  N.  C,  oapiuredy  x, 
206. 

Gooch,  D.  W.,  and  Chariettown 
Navy  Yard,  z,  374, 880,  a,  81, 84; 
and  Smith  Bros,  case,  z,  540,  a,  53, 
263;  of  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  the  War,  198;  and  Stanton's 
plan  of  Reconstruction,  291;  and 
naval  patronage,  325;  and  Boston 

•    oollectorship,  857;  Naval  Officer, 

'    381. 

Gooding,  D.  S.,  excursion,  a,  830. 

Goodman, ,  of  Connecticut,  can- 
didate for  internal  revenue  office 
(1862),  z,  78. 

(kodman,  ,  on  guilt  of  Smith 

Bros.,  3,  53. 

Goodrich,  J.  Z.,  position  threatened, 
a,  856. 

Goodwin,  J.  N.,  Arizona  office,  z, 
409. 

Governors,  Altoona  Conference,  z, 
153,  156;  character  of  messages 
(1863),  219. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  and  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net, a,  390. 

Grand  Gulf,  captured,  i,  295. 

Granger,  Gordon,  Mobile  Bay,  a, 
114;  and  command  at  Washing- 
ton (1868),  3,  317. 

Grant,  H.  A.,  appointment  to  col- 
lectorship,  2,  612,  651. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  Welles's  portraiture,  z, 
xlvii;  Vicksburg,  308, 309, 311, 314, 
320,  324,  364,  371;  intercepts  sup- 
plies from  Texas,  379;  and  Navy, 
379, 2,6;  and  McClemand,  z,387; 
and  drink,  388,  2,  214;  and  cotton 
trade,  z,  511;  at  Lincoln's  recep- 
tion, Wdles's  first  impressions,  538, 
539;  presentation  of  commission, 
539;  and  Early's  raid,  a,  68, 69;  as  | 


eommander,  68, 70, 73, 90, 91, 94, 
276, 3, 121, 122;  reported  disagree- 
ment with  Stanton  (1864),  a,  79; 
puts  Sheridan  in  the  Valley,  96; 
and  Wilmington  expedition,  But- 
ler's command,  183, 146, 150, 214- 
216,  222;  and  exchange  of  naval 
prisoners,  171;  and  diwrnissal  of 
Butkr,  228;  and  naval  force  in 
James  Rivor,  280,  282;  goes  to 
Fort  Fisher,  230;  and  resumpti<m 
of  trade,  280, 281;  on  Stone's  Riv- 
er, 288;  diaraoter,  283  n.,  3, 274, 
863, 530, 587;  and  Sherman's  peace 
terms,  a,  294, 295, 310;  and  custody 
of  Davis,  309;  and  Mexico,  317, 
822,  333,  621,  624;  and  poet-War 
army  movements,  852,  355-^357, 
861,362;  Johnson'sattitude  (1865), 
867;  Southern  tour  0865),  397, 
898;  and  Fenian  raid,  451,  453, 
518, 519;  and  Confederate  paroles, 
476;  reception  attended  by  both 
elements  (1866),  477, 478;  and  pro- 
posal to  oust  Stanton  (1866),  529; 
commission  as  General,  562,  563; 
in  Johnson's  tour,  584,  588,  591- 
593;  and  Union  (Convention,  582; 
on  Johnson's  Copperhead  support- 
ers, 591,  592,  595;  and  Indisii  af- 
fairs, 613,  3,  98,  100;  importance 
of  political  attitude  (1866),  a,  646; 
and  negro  suffrage  for  the  District, 
3,  5,  15;  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, 8;  and  Constitution,  15;  and 
revolutionary  plans  of  Radicals, 
27;  and  enforcement  of  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  3, 42, 44;  changing  at- 
titude towards  Johnson,  56,  72, 
141,  155,  184,  185,  196,  199,  232; 
and  selection  of  military  governors, 
62,  63,  65;  and  Sheridan's  letters, 
117,  125-127;  and  Tennessee  dis- 
turbances, 140, 211;  and  Maryland 
election  (1866),  140,  141;  and  re- 
moval of  Sheridan,  154,  174,  186, 
187, 500;  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
terim, 160, 167-169,240;and  execu- 
tion of  Reconstruction  Acts,  169, 
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182,  183,  185,  187-190,  lOS,  242, 
277,  298;  and  charges  against 
Holt,  172,  173;  secret  oppoeitioii 
to  the  Administration  (1867), 
176  n.;  talk  with  WeUes  on  Reoon- 
Btmction  Acts,  177-181;  Wdles 
and  Butler  on,  as  political  igno- 
lamus,  180, 181, 565;  and  Calnnet- 
meetingB,  188,  190;  reception  to 
gena^ds,  208;  and  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  on  enlistments,  212, 
213;  and  Reconstruction  elections, 
207;  and  court  of  inquiry  for  Sick- 
les, 207,  232;  Sherman  expected 
to  influence,  221,  232;  opposes 
further  pardons  (1867),  231;  let- 
ter on  Stanton,  240;  Johnson's  at- 
tempt to  have  understanding  with, 
233-235;  and  question  of  arresting 
Johnson,  235,  238;  WeUes  fears 
"man  on  horseback,"  245,  246, 
249,  270,  545,  559,  564;  and  rein- 
statement of  Stanton,  Johnson  con- 
troversy, 258r-262,  266-279,  465, 
491, 500;  and  Radical  society,  278; 
and  currency  quesUon,  494;  pro- 
scribes Johnson  and  Cabhiet, 
Evarts  dinner,  464-468,  491,  494, 
497,  512;  Johnson  and  Cabinet 

V  and  inauguration,  498,  500,  532, 
536-538,  540-542;  WeUes  fore- 
casts character  as  President,  483, 
525;  Cabinet,  488,  530,  535,  543- 
549;  dines  with  Seward,  508,  511; 
attends  a  Blair  wedding,  519;  po- 
litical attitude  before  inaugura- 
tion, 526,  530;  nepotism,  527; 
Johnson's  Cabinet  on  holding  over 
under,  529,  530,  532,  535;  inaugu- 
ration parade,  542;  inaugural,  544; 
and  Johnson's  last  pardons,  547, 
555 ;  and  Tenure-of-C>ffice  Act,  557 , 
569, 571 ;  and  reorganisation  of  the 
Navy,  558-560;  character  of  ap- 
pointments, 575-578.  See  also 
Elections  (1868),  Virginia  cam- 
paign. 

(intnt,  Mrs.  U.  S.,  confident  of  hus- 
band's election,  3,  889. 


Qimy,  J.  Q.  C,  and  Evening  Po^i^  a, 
61. 

<keat  Britain,  hostile  attitude,  i,  74, 
79,  299,  a,  431;  and  Confederate 
cruisers,  i,  109,  111,  165, 175, 207, 
245, 247, 250-252, 255, 262;  slave- 
trade  cruising  convention,  155, 
168,  166,  192,  193;  and  the  Ber- 
muda,  170;  and  captured  mails, 
180,  266,  26^289,  290,  302-304; 
and  Wilkes  in  West  Indies,  298; 
better  attitude,  299, 305, 445, 495; 
ministry  and  Roebuck's  motion, 
874;  and  Federal  successes,  879, 
885;  Laird  rams,  399,  406,  428, 
435-438,  443,  448;  MofU  Blanc 
Inddent,  capture  in  neutral  waters, 
4I6-42V;  and  sale  of  prise  Emma 
to  Navy,  438,  445,  446;  Welles  on 
attitude  and  policy  toward,  458; 
vWt  of  Admiral  Milne,  468,  469; 
Chesapeake  incident,  490,  508; 
diange  in  ministry  threatened 
(1864),  a,  67,  71 ;  and  Confederate 
privateering,  159;  question  of  re- 
fusing hospitality  to  navy  of,  819, 
820,  827;  withdraws  right  of  bel- 
figerency,  319.  See  also  Alabama 
claims. 

Greece,  seeks  ironclads,  3,  207. 

Greeley,  Horace,  on  loss  of  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  x,  50, 51;  and  Wdles, 
a,  12, 260;  peace  negotiations,  83, 
94,  99,  110,  271,  272;  attitude  to- 
ward Lincoln  (1864),  87, 104, 130; 
Lincoln  likens  him  to  an  old  shoe, 
112;  and  Butler,  222-224;  appetite 
for  notoriety,  272 ;  and  formation  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet,  391 ;  on  Alaska, 
3,  84;  and  Stanton,  173.  Seejalso 
New  York  Tribune, 

Gregory,  F.  H.,  and  ironclads,  x,  153*, 
and  C^harleston  expedition,  276, 
811,  315;  report  on  Chimo,  a,  52; 
as  officer,  116. 

Orey  Jacket,  prise  case,  a,  469,  492^ 
493. 

Grier,  R.  C,  McCardle  case,  || 
820. 
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Qiif&n,  Charles,  and  Second  Boll 
Run,  X,  110. 

Qriffin,  J.  Q.  A.,  Congreflsional  w- 
pirations  (1865),  a,  381. 

Qriffiths,  J.  W.,  and  frauds,  z,  511. 

Grimes,  J.  W.,  and  loss  of  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  x,  54;  Senate  commit- 
tee on  Seward,  196,  197,  206;  on 
J.  P.  Hale,  227,  490;  and  naval 
affairs,  485,  488,  490, 519,  2, 11, 3, 
252,  515,  531,  558,  563,  564;  and 
prosecution  of  fraudulent  contract^ 
ors,  1,540,  541;  excursions,  a,  31, 
422;  and  relief  of  contractors,  207; 
attitude  towards  Radicals  and  to- 
wards Johnson,  379, 447-450;  Pre- 
sidential aspirations,  405;  attitude 
towards  South  (1866),  444;  politi- 
cal character,  447;  and  tariff,  542; 
on  popular  support  of  Congress, 
632;  as  leader  of  Senate,  635, 3, 14; 
and  Bay  of  Samand,  a,  643 ;  and  dis- 
missal of  Radicals  from  navy  yards, 
3, 13, 18;  and  Danish  West  Indies, 
97;  and  impeachment,  388,  342, 
346,  350,  351,  360,  361;  paralysis, 
853,  354,  356;  and  successor  to 
Stanton,  409;  and  party  fealty, 
515;  and  repeal  of  Tenur&-of- 
Office  Act,  567,  568. 

Grinnell,  M.  H.,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 1, 216, 512-514;  and  Seward 
and  Grant,  3,  511;  collectorship, 
560;  character,  561. 

Griswold,  J.  A.,  defends  Navy  De- 
partment, 1, 531;  excursion,  a,  31; 
and  Sherman,  3, 265;  and  Monitor, 
412-414;  and  Treasury  portfolio, 
549. 

Groesbeck,  W.  S.,  impeachment 
counsel,  3,  302,  308,  330,  352. 

Grover,  Cuvier,  at  Savannah,  a, 
813. 

Grover,  Martin,  and  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, a,  386. 

Grow,  G.  A.,  and  Welles,  x,  482. 

Gulf  Squadron,  command  (1861),  x, 
76.  See  also  Pickens,  West  Gulf 
Squadron. 


Gurl^y,  J.  A.,  death,  x,  408;  and 
Wdles,408. 

Gurley,  P.  D.,  at  death-bed  of  Lin- 
cobi,  a,  288,  292,  294. 

Gurowsld,  Count  Adam,  character, 
Xy  187,  826,  a,  100;  on  Radicals 
and  sdection  of  Lincoln's  cab- 
inet, X,  825;  diary,  a,  101;  and 
Welles,  101;  on  Johnson's  habits, 
438. 

Guthrie,  James,  and  restriction  of 
movement  of  naval  officers,  a,  494; 
and  Coombs's  daim,  3,  5^. 

Gwathmey,  Washington,  and  Fort 
Pickens,  x,  29. 

ffoteos  oorptw,  writ  of ,  privilege  sus- 
pended, Xy  150;  suspension  to  pre- 
vent defeat  of  draft,  432, 433, 435; 
power  to  suspend,  433;  post-War 
conditions  in  South,  a,  366;  pro- 
ceedings on  enlistments  (1867),  39 
208-222.  See  aleo  Arbitrary  ar- 
rests. 

Hahn,  Michael,  fai  Washington 
(1864),  a,  99. 

Hale,  Charles,  excursion,  a,  31. 

Hale,  J.  M.,  death,  3,  520,  521. 

Hale,  J.  P.,  Welles's  portraiture,  x, 
XXX ;  and  loss  of  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  48-54;  and  appointment  oif 
midshipmen,  146,  147,  149;  rda- 
tions  with  Welles  and  Navy  De- 
partment, 187,  206,  224,  227,  308, 
384,  386,  505,  507,  509,  522,  523, 
a,  5,  6,  51,  52,  193,  231,  234,  238, 
250,  251,  275,  3,  25;  and  chair- 
manship of  Naval  (Donmuttee 
(1863),  X,  482,  484, 490;  Welles's 
plain  speech  with,  485-489;  antag- 
onism to  Fox,  485,  488,  a,  6;  and 
bribe,  X,  489, 522;  and  na^  enlist- 
ments, 499;  Grimes's  opinion,*490; 
and  purchase  of  Cherokee,  516; 
and  Faxon,  523,  529;  fails  of  re- 
election, a,  51;  and  Farragut,  116; 
loses  chairmanship  of  Naval  Com- 
mittee, 193;  Minister  to  Spain, 
255,  257;  question  of  public  ship 
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; '  for,  268;  m  Minister,  3,  452,  518, 

^  653,578. 

Hale,  R.  C,  death,  z,  354. 

Hall, ,  fugitive-slave  case  in  the 

District  (1863),  z,  313. 

Hall,  J.  C,  at  death-bed  of  Unooln, 
2,286. 

Halleck,  master,  and  politicsinBrook- 
lyn  Navy  Yard,  a,  123. 

Halleck,  H.  W.,  Welles's  portraiture, 
z,  xziz;  and  Navy  in  James  River, 

'  83;  and  Second  Bull  Run,  93,  97, 
99, 105,  122;  Welks's  opinion  of, 
as  gencral-in-chief,  107,  119,  134, 
179,  180,  192,  209,  216,  218,  320, 
324,  329,  364,  373,  376,  379,  383, 
392,  442,  444,  471,  472,  a,  92;  on- 
1^  of  general  command,  z,  108, 
119, 221;  and  McClellan,  116, 120, 
122, 124, 179;  and  Navy,  121, 365, 
a,  12;  indecision  after  Antietam, 
z,  153;  and  Norfolk  trade,  173; 
and  forged  Cooper  dispatch,  176; 
and  control  over  war  vesseb  on 
Mississippi,  180;  and  McCler- 
nand,  217,  388;  and  renewal  of  at- 
tack on  Charleston,  309, 324,  382, 
383,  385;  and  Vicksburg,  314, 320, 
324,  365,  367;  linoohi's  reliance 
on,  320,  329,  364,  371,  526;  and 
Gettysburg  campaign,  328,  330, 
331,  338,  342,  349-352,  358,  363, 
366,  368-370,  373;  Blair's  plan  for 
McClellan  to  supersede,  345;  and 
expedition  into  western  Texas, 
390-392, 442;  and  Almaden  mines, 
397;  Chase's  final  antagonism,  402, 
447;  and  Chickamauga,  438,  442; 
and  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  440;  and  Sabine  Pass 
expedition,  441 ;  and  Chattanooga, 
444,  447;  and  Meade's  autumn 
campaign,  473;  at  presentation  of 
Grant's  commission,  539;  and  new 
draft  (1864),  542;  and  transfer  of 
men  to  Navy,  547;  and  Red  River 
campaign,  a,  18,  27;  and  Early's 
r^d,  69,  70,  72,  76-78,  84;  Bates's 
antagonism,  93;  and  Mobile,  100, 


165;  and  exchange  of  naval  pris- 
oners, 170;  fears  at  second  inaugu- 
ration, 251;  and  capture  of  Rich- 
mond, 272;  and  Sherman,  309;  and 
custody  of  Davis,  309;  and  Alas- 
kan commission,  3,  129,  141;  ob- 
struction of  the  Potomac,  436. 

Halpine,  C.  G.,  and  impeachment,  3| 
349. 

Hamersley ,  W.  J.,  and  Welles,  3, 587. 

Hamilton,  A.  J.,  cotton-trade  per- 
mit, a,  159, 162, 163, 167;  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  a,  315,  316,  420, 
580;  character,  315. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  and  Welles,  z, 
82;  and  coast  defense,  364,  366; 
request  for  prize  court,  366;  ques- 
tion of  renomination,  a,  44, 46, 47; 
and  reappointment  of  Brown, 
342, 344-346;  and  Boston  collect- 
orship,  356;  and  formation  of  Lin- 
coln's cabinet,  389;  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidacy  (1868),  3,362;  Sena- 
torial contest  (1869),  505,  517. 

Hammond,  Henry,  appointment,  i, 
510. 

Hampton  Roads  Conference,  a,  235, 
236,238. 

Hancock,  W.  S.,  Gettysburg,  z,  472; 
Spottsylvania,  a,  29;  and  Indian 
troubles,  3,  99;  as  military  gov- 
ernor, 186, 204, 241, 242, 245,  277, 
298;  and  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  (1868),  295,  394,  397, 
400,  456;  in  Washington  (1868), 
317. 

Hannah  Orant,  seizure  by  Venezuela, 
3,  296,  349. 

HfUQscom,  Isaiah,  and  navy-yard 
position,  3, 139. 

Hanscom,  S.  P.,  and  Banks,  a,  178; 
character,  653 ;  and  attack  on  Navy 
Department,  3,  325. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  on  captured 
mails,  z,  315. 

Hardie,  W.  J.,  Savannah,  a,  208. 

EUu'lan,  James,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, a,  307;  on  ironclad  oath^ 
818,445,450;  and  closm^  of  Ford's 
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Theatre,  831;  and  Mexico,  833, 
485;  and  trial  of  Davia,  338,  339; 
on  Pope,  857;  and  political  aa- 
BesBmenta,  380, 381 ;  and  Johnaon'a 
policy,  395,  419,  425,  481,  524, 
637,  543;  political  aapirationa, 
405;  on  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill, 
434;  on  CivU  Rights  Bill,  464;  on 
report  of  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee, 497;  and  Fenian  raid,  451; 
and  Colorado  Bill,  503;  and  At- 
lantic cable,  503;  on  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  537;  resignay  663; 
and  impeachment,  3^  358. 

Harlan,  Mary,  marriage,  3»  444. 

Harney,  W.  S.,  Indian  Commiaskm, 
3,254. 

Hfurper's  Ferry,  capture  (1862),  x, 
140. 

Harriet  Lanet  Sumter  expedition,  x, 
16, 22;  captured,  220;  at  Havana 
(1865),  2,  378. 

Harrington,  Cieorge,  and  Bankfaead, 
X,  131. 

Harris,  Clara  W.,  and  Mm.  Uncdn, 
3,287. 

Ebrris,  Ira,  Senate  committee  on 
Seward,  i,  196,  198;  and  Weed,  2, 
154;  Reconstruction  views,  401; 
failure  of  reelection,  542,  3,  20; 
and  impeachment,  348. 

Ebrris,  John,  reproved,  x,  89;  death, 
2, 31 ;  and  Marine  bounty,  174. 

Hartt,  Eklward,  attempt  to  force  re- 
moval, 3»  139,  417,  419. 

Harvey,  J.  £.,  and  Confederate  com- 
missioners, X,  32, 3, 248;  and  naval 
purchases  in  Portugal,  3,  514, 
525. 

Harvey,  Peter,  and  navy-yard  ap- 
pointments, 3,  446. 

Harwood,  A.  A.,  of  Retiring  Board, 
3,669. 

Hastings,  Dr.,  displaced  from  marine 
hospital  position,  3,  629. 

Hatdi,  J.  P.,  and  Welles's  visit  to 
Charleston,  a,  312. 

Haupt,  Herman,  and  naval  frauds, 
If  511. 


HaateleuiOe,  L.  B.,  od  nae  of  neutial 
waters  by  beUigerenta,  x,  464. 

Hawaiian  Idaada,  affaixa  (1868),  3, 
322,329. 

Elawley,  J.  R.,  queatkni  of  army  pio* 
motion,  x,  285,  635;  and  Dahl- 
gren,  474,  535;  and  Wellea'a  visit 
to  Wilmington,  2, 314;  restored  to 
duty,369;  and  negro  equality,369; 
political  views, 433, 3, 87;  gubona- 
torial  candidacy  and  Reconsiruc- 
tion  views,  2,  452,  464-462,  465, 
468,  469,  474;  and  Cabinet  office, 
3,626;  and  Wdles's  return  to  Hart- 
ford, 686. 

Hay,  John,  at  Port  Royal,  x,  682;  on 
Raymond's  annoyance  of  linooln, 
2, 175;  and  dection  returns,  178. 

Hayti,  buys  gunboat,  3,  424. 

Heap,  G.  H.,  and  Porter,  x,  219; 
brings  news  of  Red  River  cam- 
paign, 2,  26. 

Heaton,  D&vid,  and  trade  permits, 
X,  527. 

Hdntselman,  8.  P.,  Blidr  on,  x, 
126;  on  McCldlan's  treasonable 
intentions,  2,  204. 

Henderson,  G.  A.,  and  graft,  x,  518; 
reappointed,  2,  316. 

Henderson,  Isaac,  and  naval  frauds, 
arrest  and  trial,  x,  518,  540,  542, 
2,  54,  59,  60,  78,  79,  83,  104,  185, 
220,  225,  306. 

Henderson,  J.  B.,  resolution  on  civil 
service  in  Navy  Department,  3, 
633, 3, 13, 21;  impeachment  vote, 
349,  362. 

Hendricks,  T.  A.,  as  Presidential 
timber,  3>  295,  394,  397;  guberna- 
torial campaign  (1868),  453;  as 
Senator,  484. 

Hicks,  T.  H.,  and  Maryland  patron- 
age, 3, 195,  196;  death,  243. 

Hill,  Isaac,  as  politician,  3,  309. 

Hillhouse, ,  and  Assistant  Trea* 

surer  at  New  York,  3,  62. 

Hillyer,  W.  S.,  and  Grant's  political 
position,  3,  646. 

ffitchcock,  E.  A.,  and  exchange  of 
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'  naval  priaonen  of  war,  a,  160- 
171. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  Attorney-General,  3, 
545;  to  go  on  the  bench,  551; 
opinion  on  revoking  pardons,  555; 
on  relative  rank  of  staff  officers, 
570. 

Hoffman,  H.  W.,  question  of  re- 
moval, a,  195. 

Hogan,  John,  and  Johnson's  tour,  a, 
591. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  as  governor,  a,  580. 

Hollister,  Gideon,  and  Cuban  Con- 
sul-Generalship, 3,  78-80,  84, 85. 

Holman,  W.  S.,  assault  on  Navy 
Department,  z,  531. 

Holt,  Joseph,  holds  over  under  Lin- 
coln, X,  3;  and  protection  of  Wash- 
ington, 4;  to  review  Scofield  case, 
a,  176;  and  Attorney-Generalship, 
183,  187;  and  relief  of  Sumter, 
274, 374;  and  implication  of  Davis, 
299;  Blair's  attack,  Welles's  opin- 
ion (1865),  370,  374,  423,  424; 
desires  a  court  of  inquiry,  601, 604, 
616;  and  Reconstruction,  3,  118; 
Conover  allegations,  143  n.,  144; 
Welles  urges  removal,  163,  167; 
removal  considered,  171 ;  affidavits 
of  conspiracy  against,  172-174. 

Hood,  J.  B.,  Nashville,  a,  200. 

Hooker,  Joseph,  commands  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  i,  229;  Welles's  opin- 
ion, 229,  294,  329;  and  drink,  229, 
230,  324,  336,  349;  Lincoln  visits 
headquarters,  263, 264, 294;  Chan- 
cellors ville,  287,  290-295,  302; 
irreverence,  305,  336;  and  Lee's 
invasion,  331,  335,  340,  342;  Lin- 
coln's attitude  during  Gettysburg 
campaign,  344,  348;  relieved,  348, 
3^9;  sent  West,  444;  leaves  Sher- 
man's army,  a,  93. 

Hooper,  Samuel,  and  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  i,  374, 380;  and  Smith 
Bros.,  a,  224.  263;  and  collector- 
ship  at  Boston,  357. 

Hoover,  Henry,  movement  to  rein- 
state, a,  418. 


Horwits,  P.  J.,  excuxsionB,  z,  394,  j| 
81,  65,  80. 

Hovey, ,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 

Cuban  Consul-Generalship,  3,  80. 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  and  Tucker  episode, 
3,37. 

Howard,    ,   of  Brooklyn,    and 

Laird's  statement,  z,  291, 395, 396, 
401. 

Howard,  J.  M.,  Senate  conmiittee  on 
Seward,  z,  196, 198;  and  bank  bill, 
237;  and  Toucey,  355;  character, 
a,  633;  report  on  suspension  of 
Stanton,  3, 255;  and  impeachment, 
301,333. 

Howard,  Joseph,  forged  prodamaf 
tion,  a,  37. 

Howard,  Mark,  nomination,  z,  78, 
81 ;  and  Welles,  81, 82;  nomination 
suspended,  235,  239,  246. 

Howuxl,  O.  O.,  and  escape  of  Lee, 
z,  374;  Gettysburg,  472;  report  on 
enforcement  of  Civil  Bights  Act, 
3,  42;  as  head  of  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, 142;  and  Stanton's  intrench- 
ment  in  office,  323;  pious  fraud, 
823. 

Howe,  T.  O.,  and  Reconstructi<m,  a, 
415;  impeachment  vote,  3,  367; 
character,  479,  523. 

Howell, ,  Matamoras  trade  per- 
mit, z,  300  n. 

Hubbard,  C.  D.,  and  Johnson- 
Grant  controversy,  3,  269,  274. 

HubbeU,  J.  R.,  and  reinstatement  of 
a  naval  officer,  3,  498,  501,  503. 

HUbner,  Martin,  on  use  of  neutral 
waters  by  belligerents,  z,  464. 

Humphrey,  James,  and  politics  in 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  a,  122, 142- 
145. 

Hunter,  David,  and  James  Island,  z, 
160;  and  attack  on  Charleston, 
216;  in  western  Virginia  (1864), 
a,  61;  and  burning  of  Letcher's 
house,  87;  retreat  before  Early, 
87;  relieved  by  Sheridan,  96. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  a,  235,  238. 
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fiimter,  William,  on  raising  oJP  Qal- 

'  veston  blockade,  z,  233;  and  Peier- 

hoff  mails,  286;  Secretary  of  State 

ad  trUertm,  a,  289;  and  implication 

-.of  Davis,  300;  and  Welles,  820; 

«   and  Shenandoahf  411. 

Idaho,  character  of  Governor  (1867), 
3,186. 

JdahOf  construction,  a,  418,  3,  29. 

lie  k  Vache.  See  Cow  Island. 

Illinois,  Senatorial  election  (1867), 
3.21. 

Immigration,  proposed  boimties,  x, 
543. 

Impeachment,  Welles's  diary  on,  z, 

^   1;   threats    (1866),   a,  395,    399, 

\  627, 636;  Ashley's  resolution,  3, 8; 
Cabinet  discussion  of  resolution, 
12;  spirit  and  outlook  of  move- 
ment, 12,  17,  293,  296,  300,  301, 
313,  314,  321,  324,  329,  330,  332, 
834,  336,  337,  344,  350;  considera- 
tion of  resolution,  3,  19,  20;  atti- 
tude of  Johnson  and  Cabinet 
towards,  and  arrest  or  suspenmon, 
21, 27,  60, 57, 60, 62, 151, 200, 235, 
237,  238,  291,  313;  progress,  26, 
61 ;  vacation  meetings  of  Judiciary 
Committee,  90,  95,  102;  character 
of  scrutiny,  102;  attitude  of  House 
(July,  1867),  131;  Conover  alle- 
gations, 143-146;  reports,  238, 
239;  House  votes,  292,  295;  coun- 
sel for  defense,  294,  298,  299,  302, 
304-308,  319,  322,  323;  Cabinet 
discussion  on  consultations,  297; 
articles,  299;  precedents  for  Stan- 
ton's removal,  302,  303,  311,  322; 
attendance  of  accused,  302;  notice 
served,  303;  Chase's  importance 
and  conduct,  306,  327,  328;  John- 
son divulges  defense,  311;  pre- 
liminaries of  trial,  312,  313;  public 
apathy,  315, 319;  attitude  of  Dem- 
ocrats, 319;  opening  of  trial,  319; 

.    Johnson's  reply,  319;  State  reso- 

'lutions  on,  320;  replication,  321; 
Butler's  opening,  326;  consulta- 


tions of  defense,  329-832,  387; 
Curds's  opening  for  defense,  330, 
331;  General  Sherman's  letteia, 
330,  331;  testimony,  332-^36; 
Wilson's  injected  speech,  834;  ac- 
quittal in  return  for  Presidential 
discretion,  338,  360;  arguments, 
338,  340-342,  345,  347;  and  nom- 
ination of  Schofield,  339,  840; 
acquittal  expected,  Welles's  skep- 
ticism, 341,  342,  345,  347,  849, 
851,  356,  861,  367;  doubtful  Sensr 
tors,  pressure  on  them,  345-347, 
349,  350,  354-356;  policy  of  con- 
viction on  general  principles,  348, 
361 ;  rumors  of  Johnson's  resigiia- 
tion,  350;  secret  session,  opinions 
of  Senators,  351 ;  Johnson  and  ac- 
quittal, 351,  352,  368;  vote  post- 
poned. Radical  consternation  and 
rage,  353, 354 ;  acquittal  on  eleventh 
artide,  357;  further  postponement, 
359;  the  seven  Senators  and  party 
discipline,  359,  361;  abuse  and 
threats  against  them,  360,  362; 
investigation  of  vote,  362,  366* 
370,  380,  381;  attempt  at  further 
postponement,  368;  acquittal  on 
other  articles,  368;  Johnson's  ex- 
penses, 372;  Stevens  and  renewal, 
391;  Johnson  and  the  seven  Sen- 
ators, 515. 

Indiana,  State  elections  (1864),  a, 
175;  (1868),  3»  452,  453. 

Indianapolis,  Johnson  at,  2,  594. 

Indianola,  Texas,  plan  to  occupy,  Z| 
391,  443. 

Indians,  execution  of  Northwestern, 
I,  170,  186;  army  movements 
(1865),  a,  355,  357,  360-362;  de- 
partmental strife  for  control  over, 
3,  30,  74,  98-100;  agents,  30,  69; 
report  of  Commission  (1868), 
254. 

Ingalls,  Rufus,  and  Wilderness,  a, 
26. 

Ingersoll,  E.  C,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, a,  430. 

I  no,  pursues  Alabama,  z,  179. 
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Interior,  Department  of.  See  Brown- 
ing (O.  H.)i  Harlan  (James), 
Smith  (C.  B.),  Usher  (J.  P.). 

Internal  revenue,  frauds  (1868),  3, 
434. 

International  law.  See  Belligerency, 
Blockade,  Maritime  jurisdiction, 
Neutrality,  Prizes. 

Irish,  and  the  army,  Zy  324. 

Ironclads,  construction  for  attack 
on  Charleston,  i,  153,  179;  in  at- 
tack, 217,  249,  265-269,  273,  295, 
802,  307,  311,  314;  seaworthiness, 
225,226;  Welles's  satisfaction  with, 
842,  351,  495,  499;  guns,  842; 
Welles  and  navy  yard  for,  a,  17; 
light-draft  monitors,  52,  81,  86, 
108,  241,  349-351;  loss  of  Tecum- 
Hh,  101 ;  Dictator  and  Puritan,  340; 
Dunderberg,  340,  341,  3,  27-29, 
40,  42,  92;  sale  authorized,  a,  602; 
sale,  3,  92,  206,  341,  384,  420,  429, 
438;  investigation  of  sale,  348, 
887-389;  history  of  construction 
of  Monitor  f  412.  See  aUo  Confed- 
erate ironclads. 

IroneideSf  in  attack  on  Charleston, 
I,  265,  273;  burned,  a,  643. 

Isaac  Smith f  captured,  i,  231. 

Isherwood,  B.  F.,  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  z,  43,  44;  Dickerson's  as- 
sault on,  504;  as  officer,  505,  3i 
552;  and  speed  test  of  naval  ves- 
sels, z,  511;  and  light-draft  moni- 
tors, a,  349,  350;  engines  of  TTom- 
panoaQt  3,  283. 

Idand  Queen^  captured  on  Lake  Erie, 
a,  152. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  Seward  desires 
to  annex,  3,  107;  Cushing's  canal 
treaty,  526. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  as  general,  z,  86. 
Jackson,  M.  M.,  and  TaUahaeeeef  a, 

110. 
Jackson,  T.  J.,  Cedar  Hill,  z,  78; 

death,  297. 
Jacobs, ,  and  contract  frauds. 


I,  516. 


4..^ 


Jamee  Island,  affairs  at,  z,  160. 

Japan,  vessels  built  for,  z,  225,  a, 
188-192,  561;  joint  expedition 
against,  indemnity,  189,  210,  560- 
662, 3, 135;  delegation  to  purchase 
ships  (1867),  87, 89, 91;  StonewaU, 
97,  99,  365,  513;  treatment  of  na- 
tive Christians,  230. 

Jaquess,  J.  F.,  mission  to  Richmond, 
a,  83,  109. 

Jayne,  William,  and  Dakota  poli- 
tics, 2f  153. 

Jeffries,  N.  L.,  counsels  Johnson  to 
remst  (1868),  3i  288;  and  Chase's 
candidacy  (1868),  382;  internal- 
revenue  nomination  rejected,  414. 

Jenkins,  T.  A.,  as  bureau  chief,  a, 
857, 362, 3, 569;  and  Japanese  del- 
egation, 92;  excursion,  396;  in- 
spection tour,  422;  on  Porter  at 
Navy  Department,  561;  trans- 
ferred, 569. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  and  Hawley  for 
Cabinet  office,  3,  526;  inaugura- 
tion, 585;  character,  586. 

John  Qilpin,  prize,  z,  297. 

Johnson, ,  and  frauds,  z,  548. 

Johnson,  Judge,  of  Ohio,  on  Wade- 
Davis  protest,  a,  121. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Welles's  portrait- 
ure, Z|  zlvii;  Vice-Presidential 
nomination,  a,  46, 384;  address  as 
Vice-President,  252, 253;  informed 
of  lincoln's  death,  288;  takes 
oath,  289;  first  meeting  with  Cab- 
inet, 289;  temporary  office.  289; 
favors  punishment  of  Southern 
leaders,  291;  at  funeral  of  Lincoln, 
292;  and  proclamation  against 
Confederate  "pirates,''  298;  dele- 
gations to,  300;  and  opening  of 
trade  in  South,  300;  calk  on  Sew- 
ard, 304;  and  negro  suffrage,  304, 
422,  580;  failure  to  generalise, 
305;  and  Sherman's  peace  terms, 
310  n^  3,  247;  and  Texas  affairs, 
a,  315,  316;  and  blockade,  320; 
appointment  of  midshipmen,  317, 

.  £26;  Trumbull's  attitude  (1865), 
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822;  and  Preston  King,  828, 880; 
overrun  with  viators,  823;  and 
Badicab  (June,  1805),  825;  over- 
work and  illness,  327,  820,  842, 
847,  848,  352;  excursions,  820, 
831,  340;  use  of  patronage,  char- 
acter of  appointments,  882,  808, 
800,  484,  487,  565,  616,  3,  52,  64, 
74, 83,85, 147, 412, 414;  and  Smith 
Bros,  case,  a,  334;  and  trial  of 
Davis,  335-337, 365, 866, 868;  and 
Hamlin,  342, 344, 345;  and  Blairs, 
843, 511, 513, 514, 578, 560,  3, 120, 
165, 166, 168,  408;  plan  to  relieve 
of  extra  burdens,  a,  354;  amnesty 
policy  and  pardons,  358,  882,  3, 
103,  107-100,  304-306;  first  in- 
dications of  opposition  topoHcy, 
a,  863,  381;  Cabinet  support  of 
policy  (1865),  364;  and  Chase,  866, 
868,  610;  and  Reconstruction 
judges,  366;  relations  with  Thomas 
and  Grant  (1865),  367;  intended 
visit  to  Richmond,  375;  and  politi- 
cal assessments,  376,  870;  and 
Amos  Kendall,  376;  on  sufficiency 
of  executive  Reconstruction,  378, 
870;  Congress  ignores  on  meeting, 
802;  annual  messages  (1865),  302; 
(1866),  628;  (1867),  3,  237,  230; 
(1868),  475,  477-480,  482;  Sumner 
and  Welles  on  policy  and  attitude 
of  Cabinet  (1865),  393-395,  307, 
808, 400,  415, 424-426  n.,  430;  and 
refusal  to  admit  Southern  Con- 
gressmen, 387;  Welles  warns  of 
intrigue,  396,  398;  and  rumor  of 
Stanton's  intention  to  resign 
(1865),  399,  400;  and  pardon  of 
naval  swindlers,  400,  401,  412; 
Stanton's  espionage,  403  n.;  and 
case  of  Captain  Meade,  407, 3, 250, 
251;  receptions,  a,  408,  3,  3,  22, 
252,  281,  496,  512,  539;  on  the 
Radicals  (Jan.,  1866),  400,  432; 
impending  war  with  Congress, 
412,  414,  421,  434;  and  trial  of 
Semmes,  420,  423,  424,  432,  457, 
467,  471,  474,  476,  477;  Welles 


urges  to  pubUc  enunciation  of  pol- 
icy, 421;  and  Holt,  423,  3f  171; 
evil  influence  of  Seward  and  Stan- 
ton, a,  425  n.,  426  n.,  523, 527, 528, 
532,  540,  544,  556,  566,  627,  630^ 
652,  3,  26,  47,  64-66,  72,  73,  88, 
00,  100,  116,  118-120,  123,  182- 
134,  160,  101,  105«  263,  383,  403, 
411,  454,  402;  veto  of  Freedm^'s 
Bureau  bills,  a,  432-435, 437,  554; 
Washington's  Birthday  speedi, 
488-440,  647;  and  admission  of 
Tamessee  Members,  442, 443, 550; 
and  party  spUt,  443, 446, 454, 456, 
480;  and  Grimes  and  Fessenden 
(1865),  44S,  440;  slandera  on,  4JS4, 
461;  and  Connecticut  election 
(1866),  454-461,  465,  474;  veto  of 
CivU  Rights  BiU,  461,  463,  464, 
475,  477,  470;  and  sea  voyage  for 
son,  472,  470,  401;  prodaims  end 
of  CSvil  War,  473;  at  Grant's  re- 
ception (1866),  478;  and  Cabinet 
(1866),  481-183, 487, 408, 522-525, 
527,  537,  543,  555,  556,  606,  611; 
effects  of  speechmaking,  488,  647, 
648,  3,00;  and  Cabinet  opinions 
on  Reconstruction  Committee,  a, 
405-408;  and  Atlantic  cable,  504; 
and  Fox's  official  trip  abroad, 
500,  512,  514;  and  Fenians,  518- 
520,  523,  3,  283;  and  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  a,  527,  532,  533, 
535;  and  calUng  of  Union  Conven- 
tion, 528,  531,  534,  535,  538-541; 
and  military  interference  with  Ten- 
nessee legislature,  554,  557;  reti- 
cence, hesitancy,  rashness,  558,  39 
7,  46, 61,  63, 64, 127, 148, 100-102, 
200,  221,  280,  200,  203,  315,  338; 
and  bounty  bill,  a,  564;  and  New 
Orleans  riot,  572-574;  Welles  on 
Reconstruction  requirements  and 
appointments,  579;  and  Stanton's 
opposition  to  Union  Convention, 
574,  575;  and  Queen  Emma,  577, 
582;  and  report  of  Union  Conven- 
tion, 581;  and  Slidell's  desire  to 
return,  585;  character  of  support 
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(1866),  590,  595,  600,  602,  615,  3, 
62;  Democratic  pressure  on,  for 
offices,  a,  598;  and  dismissal  of 
Barney,  605;  Gen.  Sherman  in- 
dorses policy,  606;  on  legality  of 
Congress,  615;  and  results  of  elec- 
tion of  1866,  616-619;  and  Mary- 
land election  controversy,  620;  and 
Mexico,  622-624, 3, 115,  138;  con- 
sistency of  policy,  3, 629;  and  Bay 
of  Samand,  631 ;  Congress  aims  to 
destroy  executive  power,  637;  and 
Doolittle,  647;  and  Reconstruction 
Bills,  vetoes,  650,  3,  9,  11,  51,  54, 
55,  137;  need  of  Washington  or- 
gan, a,  653 ;  vetoes  District  8u£frage 
bill,  3,  3-8;  and  act  convening 
Congress,  19;  Sumner's  speech  de- 
nouncing (1867),  23;  diplomatic 
appointments,  24,  70.  256,  257, 
285;  and  resignation  of  Motley,  24; 
vetoes  Colorado  and  Nebrstska 
bills,  30;  and  Surratt,  31;  and 
North  Carolina's  proposal  of  com- 
promise on  Reconstruction,  31-33; 
opposes  official  pleasure  trips,  40; 
and  Stanton's  report  on  enforce- 
ment of  Civil  Rights  Act,  42-46, 
49;  veto  of  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
51,  54,  55;  dejection,  56;  and  Re- 
verdy  Johnson,  56, 58, 59;  selection 
of  military  governors,  60,  62-65; 
and  Tucker  episode,  69;  Congress 
as  watch  over,  73,  74;  and  injunc- 
tion against  Reconstruction  Act, 
80;  rejection  of  nominations,  83- 
85;  plan  for  calm  address  to  peo- 
ple, 99;  trip  to  Raleigh,  100,  101, 
104;  execution  of  Reconstruction 
Acts,  107, 161, 164;  and  retirement 
of  Goldsborough,  108;  trip  to  Bos- 
ton, 109,  114,  116,  119,  123;  and 
Stanbery's  opinion  on  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,  109, 110, 115;  and  Shei^ 
idan's letter,  125-127, 129;  and  in- 
surrection in  Crete,  138,  425;  and 
Field  court  martial,  140;  pardon 
of  criminals,  140, 547, 555;  removal 
of  Sheridan,  142,  149-155,  157, 


174,  186,  187;  and  Conover  alle- 
gations, 143-146,  149,  152,  157, 
161,  168;  character  of  associates, 
147,  200,  566;  suspension  of  Stan- 
ton, 155,  157-160,  162,  163,  165, 
167-169;  dissatisfied  with  Randall, 
156,  183;  fatal  delay  in  Stanton 
case,  158;  candidacy  for  renomina- 
Uon,  166,  189,  383.  391,  394,  397, 
398,  401,  402,  407;  distrusts  Sew- 
ard, 168;  and  execution  of  Ten- 
ure-of-Office Act,  171, 194;  Grant's 
secret  opposition  (1867),  175  n.;  ru-^ 
mofs  of  reorganization  of  Cabinet; 
(1867),  183,  203,  204;  talk  with. 
Grant  on  Reconstruction  Acts,, 
188, 189;  disinclined  to  controvert,. 
194;  and  Democrats  (1867-68), 
196,  199,  223,  229,  399,  403,  429; 
at  Antietam  anniversary,  201, 202; 
and  Jeremiah  Black,  205;  and  Re- 
construction elections,  207;  and 
disturbances  in  Tennessee  (1867), 
211 ;  effort  to  attach  Sherman,  221, 
222,  232,  233,  254,  272,  279,  281- 
283;  and  successor  to  Stanton, 
231,  286,  287;  attempted  under- 
standing with  Grant,  233-235; 
message  on  suspension  of  Stanton, 
240,  242;  and  Hancock,  241,  242; 
and  reinstatement  of  Stanton, 
Grant  controversy,  255,  259-262, 
266-279, 465,491,500;  and  WeUes, 
266, 470;  social  relations  with  Rad- 
icals, 278;  removes  Stanton,  280, 
284,  285,  291;  plans  for  crisis,  282, 
288,  291,  316,  317;  attempt  to  ad- 
vance G.  H.  Thomas,  284;  need  of 
energetic  counselors,  287;  accused 
of  planning  a  dictatorship,  291; 
proneness  for  newspaper  talks, 
311;  wrong  action  in  Stanton  case, 
815;  and  Alta  Vela  affair,  317, 
818,  322;  political  isolation  and 
neglect,  317,  453;  significance  of 
nominations  of  Schofield  and  Ev- 
arts,  338,409;  and  Reconstruction 
constitutions,  347,  388;  rumored 
change  of  policy  and  Cabinet, 
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(May,  1868),  864,  871;  and  Bu- 
chanan's funeral,  876;  and  Chinese 
ambasBadors,  880;  and  Cdngree- 
monal  acts  of  pardon,  886;  veto  of 
bill  ezeluding  vote  of  unrecon- 
structed States,  i05;  suggests 
Constitutional  amendments,  406; 
attitude  towards  Presidential  nom- 
inations, 408,  410,  420,  454;  at  a 
BchCttsenfest,  426;  and  internal- 
revenue  firauds,  434,  435;  still 
hopeful  of  a  nomination  (Oct.), 
454,  455,  459,  462;  paper  on  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  462;  and 
Paraguay,  467;  and  Alabama 
claims,  469-471,  507,  579;  and 
finances,  478,  479,  482,  487,  492; 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  490;  Grant 
proscribes,  491, 494, 497, 512;  chil- 
dren's party,  494;  and  Grant's  in- 
auguration, 498,  500,  532,  536- 
538,  540-542;  failure  of  Adminis- 
tration, 514;  receives  students  of 
Georgetown  College,  518;  labors 
over  details,  526;  nominates  one 
of  Mrs.  Grant's  relatives,  527; 
vetoes  bill  arming  negroes  for  in- 
auguration parade,  542;  takes 
leave  of  Cabinet,  542;  Baltimore 
banquet,  550;  Wellee's  final  opin- 
ion, 556;  illness,  reported  death, 
560;  reenters  Tennessee  politics, 
565.  See  dUo  Cabinet,  Impeach- 
ment, Presidential  tour,  Recon- 
struction. 

Johnson,  Edward,  captured,  a,  29. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  report  on  Union 
Convention,  2,  582;  and  Recon- 
struction Bill,  3,  49,  55;  and  office 
for  son-in-law,  56,  58;  and  John- 
son-Grant controversy,  260,  261; 
Alabama  claims  negotiations,  459, 
468-471, 474,  506,  507;  and  Laird, 
488. 

Johnson,  Robert,  intemperance,  pro- 
posed sea  trip,  a,  468,  472,  479, 
491,  604^  605. 

Johnson,  ffimeon,  and  Black,  3, 317; 

,    and  late  nomination  of  Johnson, 


(1868),  454,  455;  and  Goombs's 
claim,  527-529. 

Johnston,  J.  E.,  after  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg,  I,  876,  379;  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, a,  83;  Sherman's  peace 
terms,  294. 

Johnston,  W.  F.,  and  politics  In  navy 
yards,  a,  602. 

Jones,  J.  G.y  and  Johnaon'sremovals, 
2,598. 

Jones,  J.  R.,  Blinister  to  Bdglum,  3, 
577. 

Jones,  Laura,  pass,  a,  207. 

Juaiei,  Madame  Benito,  In  Washing- 
ton, 3, 91. 

Judd,  N.  B.,  and  lincoln's  cabinet» 
a,  390. 

Kearny,  Philip,  letter  on  McCldlan, 
X,  174. 

Keanarge,  rinks  Alabama^  a,  65,  67. 

Eeeler, ,  and  contract  frauds,  x, 

540. 

Kelley,  W.  D.,  defends  Navy  De- 
partment, X,  531;  and  frauds  at 
navy  yard,  a,  224;  Welles's  esti- 
mate, 413;  radicalism,  634;  Sena- 
torial candidacy,  3, 16;  investiga- 
tion of  navy  yard,  416. 

Kelly,  Lieutenant,  dismissed,  x,  406. 

Kelly,  James,  postmaster  at  New 
York,  a,  155. 

Kendall,  Amos,  and  Johnson,  a,  376. 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  and  Goldsborough, 
3,86. 

Kenoekaf  launched,  3,  422. 

Kentucky,  movement  to  exclude  Re- 
presentatives (1867),  3,  129. 

Keokuk,  in  attack  on  Charieston,  x, 
265. 

Keman,  Francis,  and  resolution  to 
expel  Long,  a,  9. 

Kerr,  Orpheus  C.  See  Newell  (R.  H.). 

Key,  J.  J.,  rebuked  and  dismissed, 
X,  146,  156. 

Keyes,  E.  D.,  demonstration  towards 
Richmond  (1863),  x,  359. 

Keystone  State,  injured,  x,  234. 

Kilpatrick,  H.  J.,  raid  on  Richmond, 
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Zy  534;  Chilian  nwHWon,  3»  24; 
ratum  to  dectbneer,  437,  447; 
attempt  to  supenede,  527. 

Eingf  J.  W.,  report  on  Chimo,  a,  52; 
heads  EIngineer  Corps,  3,  551;  as 
officer,  551;  disagreement  with 
Porter,  573. 

King,  Preston,  and  Welles,  z,  82, 
523;  and  Seward's  resignation 
(1862),  IM,  202;  not  to  be  re- 
elected, 232,  233;  trust  in  free  suf- 
frage, 523;  and  coUectorehip  at 
New  Yoric,  a,  137;  political  opin- 
ions (1864),  197;  at  funeral  of  Lin- 
eoln,  293;  and  Sherman's  peace 
terms,  294;  and  reconstruction  of 
North  Carolina,  305;  and  Hender- 
son case,  806;  excursion,  340; 
and  Johnson,  380;  suicide,  385; 
importance  in  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, 385;  insanity,  386;  as  Demo- 
crat, 387. 

King,  Rufus,  and  the  Pope,  a,  638. 

ISdn^yf ,  and  Spanish  appoint- 
ment, 3,  578. 

Kinney,  Mrs.,  and  Mrs.  Xincoln,  a, 
287. 

Kittery  Navy  Yard,  and  politics,  a, 
143,  586.  See  alsd  Navy  yards. 

Knower,  Benjamin,  financial  em- 
barrassment, 3,  226. 

Koemer,  Gustav,  at  Washington 
(1864),  a,  138. 

Koons, ,  and  contract  frauds,  z, 

540. 

Kore&f  relations  with,  3,  485. 

Ku-Klux  Klan,  in  Arkansas  (1868), 
3,460. 

Laird,  John,  statement  on  Federal 
application  for  ships,  z,  291,  306, 
394-396,  401;  and  slavery  and 
Civil  War,  3,  488. 

Xamar,  C.  A.  L.,  supposed  plot,  z, 
492,  494. 

Lamb, ,  appointment  as  assessor 

at  Norwich,  Conn.,  a,  597. 

Lamon,  W.  H.,  trip  to  Charleston,  z, 
9;  and  C^hase,  a,  391. 


Lane,  Q.  W.,  trade  through  blockade, 
a,  56. 

lAne,  J.  H.,  solicits  campaipi  ooq- 
tributions,  z,  534;  wants  removal 
of  Lines,  a,  148. 

Lansing,  C.  B.,  and  vessel  for  Japan, 
a,  188,  191,  192,  561. 

Lardner,  J.  L.,  commands  West  In- 
dia Squadron,  z.  309,  318,  319. 

Latimer,  Captain,  and  Stover,  z,  515. 

La  Verte,  Madame,  in  Washington 
(1866),  a,  427. 

Law,  John,  and  Johnson,  3, 62. 

Law,  R.  L.,  court  piartial,  z,  505. 

Lawyers,  bad  influence  in  govern- 
ment councils,  St  480. 

League  Island  Navy  Yard,  contro- 
versy over  establii^ing,  z,  185, 207, 
222, 227, 285,  a,  445;  bill  to  estab- 
lish, 547, 563;  acquired,  3, 489;  use 
of  unoccupied  land,  553. 

Leas, ,  on  Matamoras  trade,  i, 

388. 

Leavenworth,  J.  H.,  report  on  Indiap 
war,  3, 98. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  autumn  campaign  (1863), 
z,  469-473.  iSee  cUso  campaigns  by 
name. 

Lee,  S.  P.,  and  Norfolk  trade 
through  blockade,  z,  166, 172, 173, 
177,  318,  527,  536,  a,  56;  on  opei^ 
ations  in  Suffolk,  z,  287;  and  Wil- 
mington blockade,  306,  a,  127;  and 
mission  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  z,  358, 
360;  F.  P.  Blair's  efforts  for  promo- 
tion, 533,  a,  161, 243;  and  export  of 
French  tobacco,  9 ;  and  command  of 
Wilmington  expedition,  146;  trans- 
ferred, 146,  147,  161;  as  officer, 
161,  504;  and  M.  Blair,  172, 513; 
and  assignment  to  Mare  Island, 
504-507, 511-514;  further  troubles 
with,  569,  578,  3, 90. 

Legal  tender.  jSee  Paper  money. 

Lenthall,  John,  as  bureau  chief,  z, 
74, 499;  and  Fox,  401 ;  and  Welles's 
annual  report,  479;  and  light-draft 
monitors,  a,  87, 108, 241,  349-351; 
and  relief  of  contractors^  207;  and 
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turrets,  340,  841;  and  Porter  in 
Navy  Department,  3, 556, 573. 

Le  Roy,  W.  E.,  and  Morgan's  inyar 
sion,  Z|  379. 

Letcher,  John,  house  burned,  a,  76, 
87. 

Letters  of  marque,  eontroversy  oyer 
issuing,  X,  155,  246-262;  and  atti- 
tude of  England,  248,  250,  256- 
250;  Wellee's  letter  and  views, 
252-256,  262;  Seward's  attempt 
to  involve  Navy,  256,  260;  Sy- 
bert's  application  for,  260,  261; 
Confederate,  feared  (1864),  a, 
158. 

Lewis,  Judge  (Ellis?),  and  removal  <^ 
Chambers,  z,  218. 

Lewis,  J.  v.,  as  preacher,  a,  393. 

Lieber,  Francis,  and  Confederate 
papers,  a,  335;  on  trial  of  Semmes, 
407. 

lieutenant-general,  Grant's  com- 
mission, z,  539.  See  aUo  General. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  formation  of 
Cabinet,  z,  XX,  81, 230,  a,  388-392; 
Welles's  portraiture,  z,  xl-xlii;  and 
relief  of  Sumter,  5,  9,  13-39;  re- 
luctance to  offend  South,  6,  40; 
convinced  of  necessity  by  Blair,  13; 
and  Seward's  interference  with 
expedition,  16-18,  24,  39;  and 
Fort  Pickens,  25,  29;  and  D.  D. 
Porter,  36,  158,  259,  369,  449;  and 
Seward's  assumption  of  leader- 
ship, 37;  and  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
41,  54,  84;  appointment  of  Stan- 
ton, 67-59;  and  Merrimac  scare, 
62, 65, 66;  General  Order  No.  1,  on 
McClellan's  *' slows,"  63,  95-97; 
on  Stanton's  *'navy,"  67;  and 
Welles's  administration,  69,  81, 
428,  440,  451;  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  70,  130,  145,  209, 
210;  and  Wilkes,  73,  109,  a,  203; 
Seward's  evil  influence,  z,  80, 131- 
139,  204,  274,  284,  287,  526, 
a,  36,  38,  86,  112,  130,  155,  160, 
166,  176;  and  Louisiana  Union 
men  (1862),  i,  81;  and  patron- 


age, 81,  610,  a,  137,  195;  and 
new  reemits  (1862),  i,  89;  Stan- 
ton's attitude,  98,  149;  and  Mo- 
Clellan  after  Second  Bull  Run, 
104,  112,  113,  122,  124;  rdianoe 
on  Halleck,  108,  120,  134,  179, 
180,  320, 329,  364, 371,  526;  and 
bringing  east  of  Pope  and  HaJleek, 
108, 113, 120;  visit  to  Soott  (1862), 
109, 120;  on  Second  Bull  Ran,  116, 
126;  and  colonising <^  negroes,  123, 
150-153;  estimate  of  McClellan, 
124;  and  admiziistrstion  by  De- 
partments, 134;  and  Stanton,  time 
spent  at  War  Department,  134,  a, 
55,  91,  92, 112, 203;  and  Cabinet- 
meetings,  z,  136,  546,  547,  a,  17; 
and  dismissal  of  Preble,  z,  141, 
162,  191,  235;  serenaded  after 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  147; 
suspends  privilege  6i  habeas  cor- 
pus,  150;  and  Altoona  Ck>iiferenoe, 
153, 156;  Tod's  confidence,  153;  re- 
buke of  Key,  146  n.,  156;  visits  to 
army  (1862),  157, 161;  (1863),  263, 
264, 266, 294;  (1864),  a,  55, 58, 90; 
(1865),  264,  272,  274;  and  Dahl- 
gren,  z,  158-163,  238,  315,  337, 
341 ;  and  naval  chaplains,  162;  and 
Norfolk  trade,  165,  166,  183;  and 
Scott's  war  policy,  172,  a,  515;  and 
forged  Cooper  dispatches,  z,  176; 
orders  McClellan  to  advance 
(Nov.,  1862),  179;  and  admission 
of  West  Virginia,  191,  207;  and 
Seward-Chase  resignaUons,  inter- 
ference of  Senate,  194-205;  Blair's 
influence,  205;  and  Butler,  210; 
receptions,  212,  490,  501,  a,  15; 
and  McClemand,  z,  217, 220,  387, 
388;  and  removal  of  Chambers, 
218;  and  negro  troops,  218;  and 
gauge  of  Pacific  Railroad,  228;  and 
Hooker  (Jan.),  229;  and  prepara- 
tions against  Charleston,  236,  247, 
259, 265;  correspondence  with  Fer* 
nando  Wood,  237;  and  extra  ses- 
sion of  Senate  (1863),  238;  and  a 
religious  meeting,  238;  and  pro- 
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motion  of  military  invention,  230; 
and  letters  of  marque,  250,  256, 
259,  261;  and  failure  of  Charles- 
ton expedition,  268;  and  captured 
mails  controversy,  270,  274,  275, 
277-280,  282,  286,  287,  289,  302, 
315;  fears  war  with  Europe,  275, 
287,  398,  452;  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  291-294;  and  John  GUpin 
prise  case,  298;  and  Vicksburg,  308, 
364;  and  fugitive-slave  case  in  the 
District,  313;  and  Vallandigham 
case,  321, 345, 347;  reply  to  Ck>m- 
ing,  323,  329;  and  beginning  of 
Lee's  invasion  (1863),  328,  331- 
333, 340;  on  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  333; 
and  Hooker  during  Gettysburg 
campaign,  344, 348;  and  plan  for 
McClellan  to  sup^sede  Halleck, 
345;  relieves  Hook^,  348,  349;  on 
Diz  and  Foster,  350;  and  counter- 
movement  on  Richmond,  350, 351 ; 
and  battle  of  Gettysburg,  354, 356; 
and  attempted  mission  of  A.  H. 
Stephens,  358-363;  and  escape  of 
Lee,  363,  364,  366,  370,  374;  sere- 
naded in  honor  of  victories,  364 ;  and 
Hamlin's  request  for  a  prize  court 
at  Portland,  366;  and  Whiting, 
381;  and  Gillmore's  force  before 
Charleston,  382;  correspondence 
with  Seymour  on  draft,  395,  396, 
399;  and  Halleck  and  Alinaden 
mines,  398;  and  instructions  to 
naval  officers  on  neutral  rights, 
398,  399,  409;  Stanton  on  his  let- 
tei^writing,  399;  and  Gurley,  408; 
officers  for  Arizona,  409;  Qhase  on 
character,  413;  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, 413,  a,  99,  179,  269,  279,281, 
630;  and  MorU  Blanc  incident,  x, 
420,  423;  and  defeat  of  draft 
through  habeas  oorpiis  proceedings, 
431-435;  secret  knowledge  of  Ehig- 
land's  intention  to  seize  Laird 
rams,  437;  and  Chickamauga,  438, 
446;  despair  over  Meade's  inac- 
tion (Sept.,  Oct.),  439,  440,  471; 
and  failure  of  chiefs  of  Army  of 


the  Potomac,  440;  on  Farragut, 
440;  on  Du  Pont,  440;  and  Emma 
incident,  446;  and  successor  to 
Rosecrans,  447;  and  Schofield- 
Missouri  RadicaJs  eSlair,  448, 471 ; 
and  Ohio  election  (1863),  469, 470; 
has  varioloid,  480;  and  Colfax, 
481 ;  and  renomination,  498,  500- 
502, 509, 521, 530,  a,  4, 44, 46;  and 
transfer  of  soldiers  to  Navy,  z, 
498,  546;  popular  trust  in,  500; 
stories,  504,  506,  519,  528;  on 
Lowell's  article,  504;  and  sentence 
of  R.  L.  Law,  505;  as  judge  of 
character,  506;  on  Clay,  506,  507; 
on  J.  P.  Hale  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 509;  and  policy  of  opening 
certain  ports,  510;  and  cotton 
trade,  511,  a,  56, 66, 138, 159, 163, 
167;  official  dinners,  z,  512;  and 
San  Domingo,  520;  and  Chase's 
candidacy,  520,  525,  529,  531; 
Welles's  estimate,  521,  a,  131;  and 
raising  of  Brownsville  blockade,  z, 
529;  and  Fk>rida  expedition  (1864), 
532;  and  promotion  of  Hawley, 
535;  and  Dahlgren's  raid,  536; 
Grant  at  reception,  538;  presents 
commission  to  Grant,  539;  and 
new  draft  (1864),  542;  and  French 
tobacco  at  Richmond,  a,  9;  and 
finances,  11, 59,  65,  180;  and  fairs, 
15;  and  failure  of  Red  River  cam- 
paign, 18,  26;  restores  F.  P.  Blair 
to  army,  20;  pass  for  wife's  sister, 
21;  and  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  23; 
and  news  of  Wilderness,  25;  and 
politics  in  navy  yards,  33,  175; 
appointment  of  midshipmen,  41, 
526;  resignation  of  Chase,  62,  64, 
65,  93;  and  forged  proclamation, 
67;  and  Early's  raid,  69, 74, 75, 77, 
88;  and  naval  contracts  fraud  cases, 
78, 90, 124, 176, 177, 199, 201, 220, 
225,  231,  260-262;  and  private 
peace  missions,  83, 84,  94,  99, 109, 
111,  271 ;  and  Wade-Davis  protest, 
95,  96,  98;  and  Mobile  Bay,  100; 
factional  assaults  on  (1864),  103; 
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AtettadeofNe^  York  papers,  103- 
106;  on  Groelcgr,  112;  and  Georgia 
"peaee  oommuffioner,"  126;  mis- 
takee  in  oonnselorBi  190;  and  new»- 
mongen,  131;  Welles  expects  re- 
election, 132;  and  H.  W.  Davis, 
153;  and  Senator  Lane,  148;  and 
control  of  abandoned  plantations, 
148, 150;  and  Dakota  politics,  153; 
Weed's  hold  on  New  York  patron- 
age, 154;  and  Blair's  reripmtion, 
156-158;  and  admisBk)n  of  Ne- 
Tada,  163,  164;  and  land  move- 
ment against  Mol»le,  166;  and  ex- 
change of  naval  prisoners  of  war, 
168^171;  and  Marine  bounty,  174; 
and  naval  votes,  175;  and  political 
managers,  171,  175;  receives  deo- 
tkm  returns,  178;  preparatk>n  of 
message  (1864),  179,  190;  and 
Chief-Justiceship,  181-183,  187, 
192,  196;  and  vessel  built  for 
Japan,  191;  second  Cabinet,  194, 
195, 247, 250, 251 ;  and  disclosure  of 
Wilmington  expedition  plans,  207; 
and  the  expedition,  210,  214;  and 
law  as  to  public  records,  211-213, 
220;  and  negroes  in  Confederate 
army,  222;  on  freedom  of  action 
after  reflection,  227;  and  idea  of 
peace  negotiations,  232,  269; 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,  235, 
236,  238;  and  compensated  eman- 
cipation, 237;  and  Nasby,  238; 
on  State  rights,  239;  and  Blair's 
Senatorial  aspirations,  243;  selec- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1865),  243-245,  251;  and  appre- 
hended decision  on  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, 242,  245;  and  dictation  of 
Radicals,  247;  second  inaugura- 
tion, 251, 252;  favors  easy  terms  to 
South,  269;  closes  Southern  ports 
(1S65),  278;  proclamation  on  naval 
reciprocity,  279;  Virginia  legisla- 
ture incident,  279, 296, 3, 522;  and 
resumption  of  trade  with  South,  a, 
280;  on  position  of  Pierpont  gov- 
ernment,  282;  prescient  dream, 


282;  assasfifnation,  283-288;  grief 
of  negroes,  290, 298;  funeral,  292- 
294;  implication  of  Davis  and 
others,  299;  trial  of  conspiraAois, 
303-305;  and  Trumbull,  322;  ccm- 
spirators  sent  to  Tortogas,  334; 
Bancroft's  oration,  431;  Sumitt 
ease,  630,  3,  29,  31,  166,  167; 
Booth's  diary,  95;  Conover  allega- 
tions, 143-146;  Seward's  beUttle- 
ment,  428;  believed  to  have  pre- 
scribed Appomattoxand  Sherman's 
terms,  521, 523.  See  dUo  Cabinet, 
Elections  (1864). 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Abraham,  and  public 
playing  of  Marine  Band,  i,  325; 
and  Mrs.  White,  a,  21;  and  assas- 
sination of  husband,  287,  290. 

Lincoln,  G.  B.,  and  slandera  on  John* 
son,  a,  454. 

Lincoln,  R.  T.,  and  death  of  father, 
a,  288;  marriage,  3,  444. 

Lincoln,  Tad,  and  death  of  father,  a« 
290. 

lanes,  C.  L.,  removal  proposed,  a, 
147. 

Lippitt,  A.  J.,  nomination  rejected, 
3,85. 

Loan,  B.  F.,  denounces  Johnson, 
3,24. 

Locke,  D.  R.  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby), 
Lincoln  and  writings,  a,  238. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  question  of  post- 
master (1866),  a,  607. 

Logan,  J.  A.,  as  Minister  to  Mexico, 
a,  401 ;  and  Kentucky  Represent- 
atives (1867),  3, 129. 

Lombard,  Captain,  and  Matamwas 
trade,  x,  389. 

Long,  Alexander,  movement  to  ex- 
pel, a,  9;  censured,  12;  and  Mo- 
Clellan's  letter  of  acceptance,  140. 

Longstreet,  James,  Chickamauga,  z, 
439,444. 

Loomb,  ,  Treasury    agent    at 

Richmond,  claim  to  Confederate 
naval  material,  a,  336. 

Louisiana,  Lincoln's  policy,  z,  81; 
policy  of  opening  cotton  trade. 
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611;  Congressional  report  against 

'  government  (1867),  3,  41;  distur- 
bances, 463.  See  also  Sheridan. 

Lovtavilkg  War  claim  case,  3,  628, 
629. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  article  on  Lincoln,  z, 
604. 

Lowrey, ,  and  Henderson  case, 

3,306. 

Lowrie,  W.  H.,  habeas  eorpue  pro- 
ceedings on  draft,  i,  432. 

Luce,  8.  B.,  Naval  Aouiemy  assign- 
ment, 3,  440. 

Ludlow,  W.  H.,  and  Stephens's 
mission  (1863),  z,  369;  and  Dix, 

3y   608. 

Lyons,  Lord,  and  slave-trade  con- 
vention, I,  193;  charges  against 
Wilkes  in  West  Indies,  217;  and 
captured  mails,  266,  270,  280, 
288, 302;  and  prises,  296, 297;  and 
naval  violation  of  neutral  rights, 
398,  399,  409,  461,  462;  and  free 
ships,  free  goods,  400;  influence 
over  Seward,  409;  Mont  Blane  in- 
cident, 416, 419, 420, 424;  and  visit 
of  Admiral  Milne,  467,  468;  and 
Mexico,  493 ;  and  capture  of  Cheeor 
peakef  608;  and  detention  of  crews 
of  blockade-runners,  617;  and 
English-owned  cotton,  a,  40. 

McAllister,  Fort,  ironclads  attack, 
1,249. 

McCall,  G.  A.,  Peninsular  campaign, 
z,  96;  Second  BuU  Run,  99. 

McCann,  W.  P.,  and  New  Orleans 
riot,  a,  676. 

McCardle  case,  3, 314,  320. 

McCauley,  C.  S.,  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  character,  z,  43-46,  61,  62. 

McQellan,  G.  B.,  Welles's  portrait- 
ure, z,  xxviii;  and  New  Orleans 
expedition,  60;  and  Stanton  (1861), 
67 ;  Welles's  estimate  as  general,  61, 
107, 116,  118,  124,  209,  329;  Lin- 
coln's estimate,  63,  95^7,  124; 
Wilkes  on,  81,  106;  withdrawn 
from  Peninsula,  83,  89,  97;  Cab- 


inet tiitrigue  for  removal,  88, 98- 
98,  100-104,  108,  112,  117,  119, 
129,  139,  221,  226;  Pope  awaits, 
89;  war  poHcy,  92,  107, 117, 146, 
166, 242fa,  204;  and  Second  Bull 
Run,  z,93,  97,  98,  100,  104,  107, 
11(),  116, 117,  122,  221;  Stanton's 
review  of  conduct  (Aug.,  1862), 
96^7;  and  opening  ai  Potomac 
(1861),  102,  103;  confidence  of 
army  in,  106,  111,  113, 116, 116, 129; 
and  Blairs,  126,  a,  28,  322;  Tod's 
ccmfidence,  z,  163;  Lincoln  visits 
(Oct.,  1862),  167, 161;  and  Eman- 
cipation I^claznation,  163;  and 
Stuart's  raid  on  Chambersburg, 
169;  Kearny's  letter  on,  174;  inac- 
tion, 176, 177;  ordered  to  advance, 
179 ;  relieved  of  command,  182 ;  and 
Porter,  231;  disrespect  to  Scott, 
241, 242;  Blair's  plaji  fw,  to  super- 
sede Halleck  (1863),  346;  and 
Stanton  after  Seven  Days,  366; 
poUtical  letter  (1863),  469,  471; 
Lincoln's  deference,  626;  and  Eng- 
lish mission,  3,  267,  286.  See  aUo 
Antietam,  Elections  (1864). 

McClelUn,  G.  W.,  and  Boston  ool- 
lectorship,  a,  366;  and  Radical 
control  of  patronage,  3, 166. 

McClemand,  J.  A.,  and  Vicksborg 
command,  z,  167,  217,  220,  386, 
387;  Arkansas  Post,  224. 

McClure,  A.  K.,  and  Grant's  cabinet, 
3,636. 

McCook,  A.  McD.,  Chickamauga,  z, 
444,  446;  defends  Washington 
(1864),  a,  72,  76. 

McCradcen,  G.  W.,  and  Motley,  3, 
36,37. 

McCulloch,  Hu^,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a,  246, 261 ;  as  financier, 
263, 299, 676,3, 163, 386;  and  draw- 
ing on  next  year's  appropriations, 
a,  264,  266,  268;  and  Savannah 
cotton,  278 ;  on  resumption  of  trade 
with  South,  280,  296,  299,  800; 
and  assassination  of  Lincoln,  287; 
and  informing  of  Johnson,  289; 
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first  Cabinet-meeling  with  John- 
son, 289;  and  implication  of  Davis, 
300;  on  proclamation  against  Con- 
federate ''pirates"  (1865),  300; 
and  negro  suffrage,  301,  3,  4,  6; 
and  trial  of  conspirators,  a,  303; 
and  Treasury  agents,  316,  343;  on 
ironclad  oath  in  South,  319,  357, 
445,  453,  454;  alarmed  for  the 
Treasury  (1865),  328;  and  closing 
of  Ford's  Theatre,  331;  and  Mex- 
ico, 333, 485, 622, 625;  and  trial  of 
Davis,  335,  338;  and  right  to 
Confederate  naval  material,  336, 
337;  and  Indian  affairs,  357,  3, 
74;  assumptions  of  subordinates, 
a»  360,  3,  378,  379,  442,  529;  and 
Johnson's  policy  (1865),  a,  393, 
898;  and  Fieedmen's  Bureau  Bill, 
434;  and  movement  for  reconcilia- 
tion, 446;  and  Fenians,  451,  519; 
sensitive  on  state  papers,  453;  and 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  464;  and  Orey 
Jacket  case,  469;  and  Butler,  492, 
493;  on  report  of  Reconstruction 
Committee,  496,  5(X);  on  Colorado 
Bill,  503;  and  Atlantic  cable,  503; 
on  attitude  of  Cabinet  (1866), 
522, 524, 525, 537;  and  Union  Ck>n- 
vention,531,  534, 538, 546,  582;  on 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  536;  on 
bounty  bill  (1866),  564;  and  Blairs 
and  Admiral  Lc«,  569;  and  re- 
moval of  Dorsheimer,  598;  on  re- 
linquishing the  Dunderberg,  603, 
604,  3,  28;  and  Dix  as  Naval 
Officer,  a,  607;  removes  Bolles, 
612;  and  welcome  to  Congress, 
630;  and  Bay  of  Saman^,  631 ;  and 
asylum  for  the  Pope,  639,  640; 
and  first  Reconstruction  Bill,  3, 10; 
discouraged,  17, 65, 147;  and  Stan- 
ton's report  on  enforcement  of 
civil  rights,  43;  attack  on,  in  Sen- 
ate, 52;  and  woolens  bill  (1867), 
58;  gives  Radicals  patronage,  64, 
83, 126, 147, 152,  390;  and  ousting 
of  Stanton,  90, 159,  284;  and  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  95,  97,  124;  and 


Johnson's  trip  to  Rakigh,  101 ;  and 
execution  of  Reconstruction  Acts, 
110, 113;  on  Sheridan's  letter,  126; 
and  Conover  allegations,  143-145; 
and  removal  of  Shoidan,  149, 
152;  rumors  of  retirement^  203; 
question  of  Seward's  influence, 
204;  and  sale  of  ironclads,  207, 
384;  and  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings on  enlistments,  213;  on  con- 
duct of  military  governors,  243; 
on  impeachment  counsel,  304,  d07; 
expects  an  acquittal,  345,  350, 
852;  Seward  and  attack  on,  385, 
389;  and  Chase's  candidacy,  389; 
and  Democratic  nominees  (1868), 
401 ;  and  Johnson  (1868),  404;  and 
Johnson's  suggested  amendments, 
406;  on  Pacific  railroads,  425;  and 
State  elections  (1868),  453;  and 
Alabama  claims,  459, 468-470, 507; 
and  disturbances  in  the  South,  461 ; 
Grant  proscribes,  464,  465;  Mid 
Bailey,  485;  and  resumption,  492; 
and  confiscation,  504;  on  Seward's 
fawning  on  Qrant,  511;  and  pro- 
tection of  seals,  516;  and  govern- 
ment for  Alaska,  531;  and  holding 
over  under  Grant,  533;  and  the 
inauguration,  537,  538,  541. 

McDougal,  David,  and  Shimonoeeld 
attack,  a,  560. 

McDowell,  Irvin,  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, I,  96;  as  officer,  373. 

Macedonian,  practice  ship,  i,  324. 

McKay,  Donald,  on  Navy  Depart- 
ment, X,  519;  and  monitors,  a,  86. 

McKean,  W.  W.,  and  command  oi 
Gulf  Squadron,  a,  116. 

McKinstry,  J.  P.,  and  Robert  John- 
son, a,  472,  487, 491. 

McMahon,  M.  T.,  Minister  to  Para- 
guay, 3,  466-468. 

McMichael,  Morton,  and  League  Is- 
land, 3, 489. 

Magrath,  A.  G.,  and  Reconstruo* 
tion,  a,  397. 

Magruder,  G.  A.,  and  Secessionists, 
z,  19. 
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Mails,  oontroveray  over  captured 
foreign!  official,  PeUrhoff  incident, 
X,  180,  266,  269-290,  310;  judicial 
or  executiye  question,  266,  278, 
279,  281;  Seward's  illegal  conces- 
sions, 269,  271,  279,  281,  300; 
Welles's  letter  of  instructions  and 
views,  270-272,  301-^304;  Lincoln 
and  order  giving  up  the  mails,  274, 
275,  280,  282,  284,  287;  Earl  Rus- 
sell on,  300;  precedent,  303,  310; 
newspapers  on,  306;  English  view, 
315. 

Maine,  desires  coast  defense,  x,  364, 
a,  256,  257;  elections  (1864),  141; 
(1868),  3,  436,  438;  Senatorial 
election  (1869),  505,  517. 

Mallory,  S.  R.,  and  Mrs.  White,  a, 
21 ;  and  exchange  of  naval  prison- 
ers, 168,  171;  and  Fort  Sumter, 
374;  question  of  paroling,  395. 

Mansfield,  J.  K.  F.,  defensive  policy, 
I,  84;  killed,  140. 

Marble,  Manton,  as  editor,  a,  322. 

Marcy,  W.  L.,  Benton  and  report  on 

^  Frtoiont's  explorations,  a,  42;  as 
politician,  3,  225,  226. 

Marigold,  charges  against,  a,  34. 

Marine  Band,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  pub- 
lic playing,  i,  325,  327;  character 
of  selections,  368. 

Marine  Corps,  question  of  increas- 
ing, a,  6;  successor  to  Col.  Harris, 
31,  51;  unauthorised  bounty,  174. 

Maritime  jurisdiction,  Spain's  claim 
to  six  miles  around  Cuba,  x,  170, 
367, 399, 467, 468. 

Marshall,  C.  H.,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, I,  215,  513,  514. 

Marshall,  D.  D.  T.,  retention  of  po- 
sition, a,  323. 

Marston,  Gilman,  on  McClellan,  x, 
118;  character,  118;  and  coast  de- 
fense, 375;  and  Reconstruction,  a, 
584. 

Martin,  Earl,  office  for,  3^  78. 

Marvin,  William,  and  Mani  Blame 
incident,  x,  417,  421. 

Maryland,  poUti(»l  inalc(mtentt,  2f 


153,  195,  243;  Blairs  and  patron- 
age, 343;  election  controversy 
(1866),  620,  3>  140,  141.  See  al$o 
Antietam,  Early. 

Mason,  Judge,  of  Annapolis,  on 
Porter,  3,  441. 

Massachusetts,  question  of  coast  de- 
fense, I,  288;  Republicans  and 
Johnson  (1865),  a,  373,  381. 

Masterman,  G.  F.,  arrest  as  spy,  3, 
491,  513. 

Matamoras,  Confederate  trade 
through,  X,  283,  334,  388,  443, 
a,  4. 

Matchett,  D.  F.,  and  Conover  alle- 
gations, 3, 168. 

Matthews,  E.  O.,  Naval  Academy 
assignment,  3, 440. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  and  Secessicmists,  x, 
19. 

Maximilian.  iSee  Mexico. 

Maynard,  Horace,  excursion,  a,  330; 
right  to  seat  in  Congress,  387, 388; 
fears  dual  government,  484;  char- 
acter, 3, 205. 

Meade,  G.  G.,  commands  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  x,  348;  as  command- 
er, 349,  351,  382,  404,  469,  471- 
473,  a,  91 ;  Gettysburg  campaign, 
I,  352,  354,  356-358,  363;  escape 
of  Lee,  363,  366,  368^75,  383; 
meets  Cabinet,  404;  Lincoln's  de- 
spair over  inaction  (Sept.),  430, 
440;  autumn  campaign,  44i2,  444, 
469-473;  Lincoln  urges  to  fight 
(Oct.),  471;  and  Fenians,  a,  486; 
and  retirement  of  brother,  3,  250; 
as  military  governor,  256;  and  il- 
legal imprisonment  in  Georgia, 
421. 

Meade,  R.  W.,  suspension,  a,  401, 
407;  second  trial,  432;  retirement, 
3, 250;  insanity,  472, 484. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Bureau  of. 
See  Naval  surgeons. 

Meigs,  M.  C,  and  Seward's  interfer- 
ence with  Sumter  expedition,  x,  17, 
23,  25,  38,  172,  a,  374;  and  Merrv- 
mae  scare,  x,  ^  64;  reply  to  WiJ^ 
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kinaon's  attack,  224;  and  Sewaid's 
meddling  with  other  departments, 
243;  and  Milroy  (18d3),  332;  and 
Early's  raid,  a,  72;  and  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  285;  and  purchase 
of  Danish  West  Indies,  3i  40. 

MeigB,  R.  J.,  and  suspenskm  of 
Meade,  a,  401. 

MercedUa,  rumored  loss,  1, 282,  234. 

Mercer,  Samuel,  Sumter  expedition, 
z,  22;  and  Du  Pont,  a,  118. 

Mercier,  Henri,  attitude  (1863),  z, 
4d4. 

Merriam,  M.  H.,  and  politics  in 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  a,  31, 34. 

Merrick,  R.  T.,  impeachment  trial 
witness,  3,  333. 

Menimac,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  ef- 
forts to  save,  z,  42,  43;  scare  in 
Washington,  61-67, 3f  473;  G<Hds- 
borough's  fear,  z,  142. 

Afsm'mac,  U.  S.  S.,  and  pursuit  of 
TaUahasaeet  a,  111. 

M0rrimae  No.  iS,  rumors  concern- 
ing, I,  72. 

Merritt,  M.  F.,  and  Osbom,  a,  219; 
and  sale  of  ironclads,  3, 388. 

Mervine,  William,  and  rear-admiral- 
ship,  z,  76;  as  ofiScer,  76;  com- 
mand of  Gulf  Squadron,  313,  a, 
116. 

Mexico,  Empire  set  up,  z,  385;  Sew- 
ard's blundering  policy,  493,  a, 
393,  648;  House  resolution  on 
Monroe  Doctrine,  39;  Cabinet  dis- 
cussions (1865),  317, 322,332,  333, 
836;  war  oyer,  feared,  348;  Repub- 
lican reverses,  367;  better  tone, 
401 ;  French  to  withdraw,  479, 485; 
Austria  and,  485;  paper  blockade, 
579;  Sherman  sent  to,  621,  649; 
Cabinet  on  delay  in  departure  of 
French,  Seward's  dispatch  to  Bige- 
low,  622-626;  seizure  of  Santa 
Anna,  3,  115,  128;  execution  of 
Maximilian,  128;  filibustering,  138; 
claims  treaty,  516. 

Miami,  and  Chesapeake,  z,  545. 

Michigin^. rejects  negro  eniffrage,  3, 


829;  Senatorial  eteetidi  (1869),  St 
508. 

MiehiQon,  on  Lake  &ie,  a,  151. 

Midshipmen,  troubles  over  appoint- 
ment, z,  82,  146,  147,  149,  188, 
224,  227,  234, 236, 819, 393,  a,  41, 
163, 317, 526. 

Midway  Tdands,  acquisition  favored, 
3,506. 

Mites,  D.  8.,  at  Harper's  Feiry, 
death,  z,  140. 

Militaiy  governors  und«  Recon- 
struction Acts,  powers,  3,  59, 105, 
111 ;  expenditures,  92;  aetions,  142, 
146,  170,  176,  182,  185,  241-244, 
256, 277, 298;  removal  of  Sheridan, 
149-152, 174, 186, 187;  ronovalof 
Sickles,  187;  Grant's  order  on  ap> 
pointments  by,  193.  iSee  also  Sie- 
oonstruction. 

Milligan  case,  a,  471,  474,  476. 

Milne,  Sir  Alexander,  visit  to  United 
States,  z,  467,  468. 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  at  Winchester,  z,  328; 
330-332. 

Mississippi,  executive  reeoostrao- 
tion,  a,  315,  316, 366. 

Miesisaippi,  loss,  z,  249. 

Mississippi  River,  naval  operations, 
z,  72,  75,  167;  Porter  commands 
squadron,  157,  167;  control  over 
war  vessels  on,  180,  272;  policy  of 
opening  western  bank  to  trade, 
510,  511,  514.  See  alao  Porter 
(D.  D.),  Vicksburg. 

Mississippi  Squadron.  See  Foots 
(A.  H.),  Porter  (D.  D.). 

Missouri,  Radicals  and  Schofidd,  z, 
448,  471 ;  delegation  to  Union 
Convention  (1866),  a,  46;  ironclad 
oath,  3,  566. 

Missroon, ,  contract  frauds,  z, 

516. 

Mobile,  land  movement  to  capture, 
a,  165. 

Mobile  Bay,  battle,  a,  100, 101, 105, 
114,  124,  133;  Stanton  claims 
credit  for  the  army,  115. 

Mohawk,  at  Peneacola,  z,  26. 
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MonUor^  founders,  z,  213, 215;  origin, 
213-215, 3, 412-414. 

Monitors.  See  Ironclads. 

Monocacy  Bridge,  battle,  a,  71,  73. 

Monangahela,  wrecked,  3,  240. 

MotU  BlanCf  prize  case,  z,  302,  305, 
394,  416-427. 

Montgomery^  cruise  after  Tooony,  z, 
328. 

Montholon,  Marquis,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Logan,  a,  401 ;  large  recep- 
tion, 430. 

Moore,  W.  G.,  in  Johnson's  tour,  a, 
589;  question  of  loyalty  to  John- 
son, 3,  73,  567. 

Morgan,  £.  D.,  and  Welles  for  Cabi- 
net, Zy  82;  not  renooiinated  for 
Governor,  154,  162;  on  McClel- 
lanand  Presidency,  163;  Senator- 
ship,  231,  232;  alarm  for  safety  of 
New  York,  347;  and  draft,  380;  on 
Hale,  484;  WcUm's  estimate,  523, 
3,  50i9,  510;  and  contract  frauds, 
z,  540,  a,  60,  306;  and  date  of  Nar 
tional  Convention  (1864),  28;  and 
cotton  trade,  33, 138;  and  finanees, 
62;  on  Weed's  antagonism  to 
Welles,  155;  political  tour  (1864), 
186;  and  Chief-Justiceship,  187; 
and  Treasury  portfolio,  240,  243- 
245;  Reconstruction  views,  405, 
521,  548, 549;  Presidential  aspira- 
tions,  405;  and  Freedmen's  Bureau 
BUI,  436;  and  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
475,  477,  479,  547;  and  Johnson, 
487;  and  Radicals,  633;  and  im- 
peachment, 3,  332,  334,  346,  349; 
and  Seward,  336;  calls  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  437;  contest  for 
re&lection,  508,  509. 

Morgan,  G.  D.,  purchases  for  Navy, 
z»  487 ;  WeUes  visits,  in  New  York, 
d»  582. 

Morgan,  J.  H.,  invanon  ol  Ohio,  Xf 
379. 

Morgan,  J.  S.,  and  Welles,  a,  599. 

Morgan,  Fort,  capture,  a,  124,  133. 
See  also  Mobile  Bay. 

Morrill,  J.  S.,  and  impeachment,  3f 


346;  on  Welles's  administration, 
523. 

Morrill,  L.  M.,  and  coast  defense,  r, 
364,  366;  and  cotton  trade,  a,  34, 
138;  political  despondency  (1864), 
102;  poUtical  tour,  186;  and  im- 
peachment, 3, 345, 346;  candidacy 
for  reflection  (1869),  505,  517; 
character,  505,  523. 

Morris,  Dwight,  on  draft,  z,  382. 

Morris,  E.  J.,  trouble  with  Secretary 
of  Ligation,  3, 25;  and  Cretans,  71, 
139, 425. 

Morrissey,  John,  elected  to  Con- 
gress, a,  619. 

Morse,  F.  H.,  report  on  Laird  rams, 
z,245. 

Morton,  O.  P.,  and  Johnson's  tour, 
a,  594;  and  impeachment,  3,  335, 
350;  and  finances,  486,  487;  and 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  574. 

Motley,  J.  L.,  and  Mexico,  a,  485; 
resignation  of  Austrian  mission,  3, 
24,  34-^;  Minister  to  En^and, 
577;  as  diplomat,  577. 

Mulholland,  John,  cotton  purchase, 
a,  40. 

Murfreesborough,  battle,  z,  213, 216, 
218;  Grant  on,  a,  283. 

Murray,  Robert,  and  Trowbridge,  z, 
493;  and  arrest  of  Arguellis,  a,  45. 

Myers,  Leonard,  on  admission  of 
Tennessee  Representatives,  a,  446. 

Nahant,  and  great  storm,  z,  225, 226. 

Napoleon  III.  See  France,  Mexico. 

Narragansett  Bay,  effort  for  navy 
yard  in,  z,  185. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.  See  Locke. 

Nashville,  battle,  a,  200;  disturbance 
(1867),  3,  211. 

Nassau,  and  blockade-running,  z,  74; 
and  Confederate  cruisers,  109. 

National  bank  bill.  Cabinet  on,  z,237. 

National  IntelligenceryOn  Welles's  an- 
nual report  (1862),  z,  185;  in  cam- 
paign of  1864,  a,  154;  and  official 
advertising,  490;  character,  653  ; 
attack  on  McCulloch,  3,  385. 
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National  Union  Convention.  See 
Union  Ck>nYention. 

Naval  Academy,  sucoesB,  x,  324;  of- 
ficial visits,  a,  34,  525,  3,  103; 
Porter  as  head,  a,  321,  353,  360, 
362,  3f  103,  247,  562,  563;  condi- 
tion  (1867),  103;  Welles  and  Aca- 
demic Board,  382,  440.  See  alao 
Midshipmen. 

Naval  code,  question  of  making,  x, 
245. 

Naval  Ck>mmittee,  chairmanship  of 
House  (1863),  x,  482,  484.  See 
dho  Grimes,  Hale  (J.  P.),  Rice. 

Naval  surgeons,  effort  for  naval  rank, 
3,501. 

Navigation  Bureau,  Drayton  as 
chief,  a,  353;  question  of  his  suc- 
cessor, 357,  362.  See  also  Davis 
(C.  H.),  Jenkins  (T.  A.). 

Navy,  loyalty  of  officers  doubted,  x, 
5,  19,  20;  hindered  by  the  army, 
71;  attitude  of  War  Department, 
121;  enlistment  problems,  498, 
545-548,  a,  3,  121,  129,  420;  ques- 
tion of  withholdinghospitality  from 
English,  279,  305,  319,  320,  327; 
bill  to  reorganize,  3, 515,  558-560; 
and  Cuban  insurrection,  572,  573; 
names  of  vessels  changed,  588. 
See  alao  Admiral,  Blockade,  Board 
of  Admiralty,  Confederate  cruis- 
ers. Confederate  ironclads,  Iron- 
clads, Naval  Academy,  Naval  Com- 
mittee, Navy  Department,  Navy 
yards,  Neutrality,  Prizes,  Retire- 
ment, Staff,  Welles,  and  campaigns, 
officers,  and  squadrons  by  name. 

Navy  Department,  suggested  consol- 
idation with  War  Department,  3, 
519;  Porter  as  actual  head,  549, 
551-556,  559,  561,  568,  570,  573, 
574,  587, 588.  See  also  Corruption, 
Welles,  and  bureaus  by  name. 

Navy  yards,  and  politics,  i,  327,  a, 
376, 377,  380-382;  Welles  visits,  i, 
428,  431 ;  interference  of  Congress- 
men, 483;  for  ironclads,  a,  17;  ap- 
pointment of  masters,  379;  Welles  I 


and  political  considerations  in  ap- 
pointments, 586,  ^96-^99,  ^2, 
616,  3,  825,  416-420;  work  cur- 
tailed, 247;  condition  (1868),  422; 
eight-hour  law,  471,  564,  569; 
Tiftnthall  on  Selfridge's  report  <»i 
construction  of  vessds  (1869),  574. 
See  alao  Brooldyn,  Charlestown, 
Corruption,  Kittery,  League  Is- 
land, Norf olk»  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington. 

Nebraska,  bill  for  admission  vetoed, 
3,  22,  30. 

Negro  soldiers,  question  of  employ- 
ment, X,  218;  dependence  on,  324; 
Fort  Pillow  massacre,  a,  23,  24; 
and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war, 
168,  170;  Lincoln  on,  for  Confed- 
erate Army,  222. 

Negro  suffrage.  Cabinet  discussion 
(1865),  a,  301-1303;  Chase's  atti- 
tude, 304, 343 ;  WeUes  on,  324, 373, 
3,  137;  party  demonstration 
(1865),  a,  324;  Sumner  on  (1865), 
330;  Stanton's  views,  364;  advo- 
cacy by  Radicals,  369;  Connecti- 
cut rejects,  373,  375;  for  the  Dis- 
trict, veto,  422, 640, 3, 3-8, 15;  at- 
titude of  Congress  (1860),  a,  490; 
and  Colorado  and  Nebraska  bills, 
502,  3,  22,  23;  and  executive  Re- 
construction, a,  580;  for  Territo- 
ries, 3, 19;  in  action  in  the  District, 
102,  374;  Michigan  rejects,  329; 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  524. 

Negroes,  foreign  colonization,  i,  123, 
150-153,  162,  3,  428;  problem  of 
war  government,  a,  222;  grief  for 
Lincoln,  290,  293;  colonization  in 
South,  352;  Welles  and  Sumner  on 
condition  (1866),  431 ;  story  of  kid- 
napping for  Cuban  Market,  570; 
Welles  on  appointments,  3,  142; 
destitution  (1867),  245,  246;  at 
Grant's  inauguration,  542.  See 
alao  Civil  Rights,  Emancipation, 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  Fugitive,  Ne- 
gro soldiers,  Negro  suffrage.  Slav- 
ery. 
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Nebon,  Samuel,  negotiations  with 

,  Seward,  i,  27;  controlled  by  Sew- 
ard (1867),  3f  320. 

Nelson,  T.  A.  R.,  impeachment  coun- 
sel, 3»  308,  330. 

Nelson,  William,  Cabinet  on  kill- 
ing, I,  178. 

Neutrality,  Spanish  complaint  of 
violation,  z,  308;  instructions  to 
naval  officers  on  respecting,  398, 
409,  450-466;  violation  of  free 
ships,  free  goods,  400;  Mont  Blanc 
incident,  capture  in  neutral  waters, 
41&-427;  altruistic  assertion  of 
rights,  a,  4;  Florida  case,  184-186, 
197;  sale  of  war  vessels  by  United 
States,  3,  92,  206,  387-389,  424, 
438.  See  aUo  Belligerency,  Block- 
ade. 

Nevada,  question  of  proclaiming  ad- 
mission, a,  163,  164. 

New  Hampshire,  Senatorship  (1864), 
a,  51 ;  State  election  (1868),  3, 309; 
history  of  politics,  309-311. 

New  Jersey,  Senatorial  election 
(1866),  a,  464,  475. 

New  London,  efforts  for  a  navy  yard, 
X,  185,  207,  222,  ^,  446,  3i  489. 

New  Orleans,  Stanton  and  expedi- 
tion, z,  60;  Butler  and  Banks  as 

j  rulers,  209;  selection  of  Farragut 
to  command  expedition,  a,  116, 
134;  riot  (1866),  667,  569,  570, 
572-575,  611. 

New  York,  election  (1862),  i,  153, 
154,  162,  171,  177,  219,  a,  27; 
Senatorial  elections  (1863),  z,231, 
232;  (1867),  3. 16,  20;  (1869),  508, 
509;  Democrats  and  Johnson,  a, 
373,  3,  223,  229;  political  affairs 
(1866),  a,  607,  608,  610;  history  of 
politics,  3i  223-229. 

New  York  City,  war  sentiment 
(1862),  z,  119;  demand  for  coast 
defense,  123, 347, 435;  draft  riots, 
369,  372,  373;  evils  of  free  suf- 
frage, 523,  524;  Federal  appoint- 
ments, a,  62,  63,  137,  155,  484,  3f 
560;  and  naval.enllstments,  3,240. 


New  York  Commercial  AdverHfer, 
and  Welles,  a,  260. 

New  York  Exprese,  and  Welles,  a, 
260. 

New  York  Evening  PoBt,  and  Navy 
Department,  i,  184,  a,  185,  228; 
on  Confederate  ironclads,  i,  435; 
deterioration,  a,  61;  and  arrest  oi 
Henderson,  78,  79,  83, 104;  politi- 
cal character  (1864),  104;  and  im- 
peachment, 3,  355. 

New  York  Herald,  and  Navy  De- 
partment, z,  184,  a,  259;  vicious 
leadership,  103;  and  impeachment, 
3,  26;  and  negro  suffrage,  381. 
See  also  Bennett. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
forged  proclamation  incident,  ay 
35, 38, 67;  and  Welles,  260. 

New  York  Times,  Seward's  control, 
z,  123;  and  Navy  Department, 
184,  a,  87,  194,  260;  on  letters  of 
marque,  z,  248;  on  Confederate 
ironclads,  435;  political  character 
(1864),  a,  104;  and  party  unity, 
(1866),  533, 542, 544,  545.  See  also 
Raymond  (H.  J.). 

New  York  Tribune,  on  PeterAojf  mails, 
z,  306;  on  Seward  and  Welles,  366; 
assault  on  Navy  Department,  a, 
87;  and  failure  of  impeachment,  3, 
353;  advance  publication  of  public 
documents,  475.  See  also  Greeley. 

New  York  World,  and  Welles's  report 
(1862),  z,  185;  forged  proclama- 
tion incident,  a,  35,  38,  67;  char- 
acter (1865),  322;  and  Union  Con- 
vention, 54i2;  and  Johnson,  3, 199, 
320,  328. 

Newell,  R.  H.  (Orpheus  C.  Kerr), 
Lincoln  on  writings,  z,  333. 

Newspapers,  misrepresentation  in 
Confederate,  a,  218;  advance  pub- 
lication of  public  documents,  3, 
475;  degeneracy,  506. 

Niagara,  cruise  to  Europe  (1864),  a, 
38,  39. 

Nichols,  J.  H.,  visits  Welles,  z,  86. 

Nicolay,  J.  G.,  and  playing  of  Marine 
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Band,  X,  868;  as  oodbuI  at  Paris,  3f 
519. 

Kiies,  J.  M.,  and  Demoaratie  Party 
in  Connecticut,  a,  429. 

Norfolk,  tiade  through  blodcade,  z, 
165,  172-175,  177,  183,  227,  318; 
martial  law  (1864),  a,  81.  ^  oJao 
next  title. 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Umb,  z,  41-54; 
no  troops  for,  41,  45,  83;  riups  at, 
42;  Welles's  efforts  to  save  ships, 
42-47;  character  of  commander, 
43 ;  criticism  of  loss  oonsidered,  47- 
54;  loss  and  defection  of  Union 
men,  84;  controversy  over  dismis- 
sals (1867),  a,  13,  21.  See  ako 
Navy  yards. 

Korris,  EUtfdl,  and  Robert  Johnson,  a, 
468. 

Norris,  HamUton,  contract  frauds,  z, 
511. 

North  Atlantic  Squadron,  question 
of  commander  (1864),  a,  127.  See 
also  Lee  (8.  P.),  Porter  (D.  D.), 
Wilmington. 

North  Carolina,  Federal  operations 
(1861),  z,  381;  desire  for  reunion, 
410;  disaster  in  (1864),  a,  16,  17; 
plan  of  Reconstruction,  301,  305; 
interference  of  Sickles  (1866),  642; 
amnesty  act,  3,  9;  compromise 
Reconstruction  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  32;  pro- 
posal published  in  Richmond,  37. 

Noyes,  W.  C,  and  Henderson  case, 
a,  220. 

Nye,  J.  W.,  and  admission  of  Ne- 
vada, a,  163, 164;  and  Reconstruo- 
tion,  396;  and  Connecticut  poli- 
tics (1867),  3,  63;  and  Board  of 
Survey,  247;  and  naval  officers, 
326;  and  impeachment,  332;  char- 
acter, 523. 

Oath,  ironclad,  and  Southern  ap- 
pointments, a,  318,  358,  445,  450; 
Missouri  ironclad,  3,  566. 

Ocean  Spray ,  and  Fenian  raid,  a,  486. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  and  Henderson 


ease,  a,  220, 225;  and  Recon8tni»> 
tion  injunction  cases,  3,  86;  and 
Fenian  trials,  283;  and  impeach- 
ment trial,  208. 

Odell,  M.  F.,  and  oontnust  teuds,  z, 
540,  a,  54,  00. 

Offices.  See  Civil  service. 

Ohio,  Moigan's  invasi(m,  z,  370; 
State  decCions  (1863),  469-471; 
(1864),  a,  176;  (1867),  3f  232; 
(1868),  452,  453,  455. 

Ohio  River,  Wdles  and  armored 
fleet  for,  z,  90. 

Olcott,  H.  S.,  and  contract  frauds,  z, 
525,  536,  539-542,  547,  a,  6,  11, 
15,  54,  114,  263,  265. 

Olin,  A.  B.,  and  Stanton,  3, 160. 

Oliver  A  Co.,  and  trade  permits,  z, 
536. 

O'Neill,  J.  P.,  and  district-attorney- 
shin  ^  441 

OneokL,  sale,  '3,  848,  887-389,  420, 
ti»,  438. 

Onondaga,  sale,  3, 92. 

Opdyke,  George,  and  Fernando 
Wood,  z,  237;  alarm  for  safety  of 
New  York,  347;  and  Evening  Pod, 
a,  61 ;  suit  against  Weed,  208. 

Opequon  Creek,  battle,  a,  151,  153. 

Old,  E.  O.  C,  attack  on  Petersburg 
lines,  a,  272;  as  military  governor, 
3,  245,  249. 

Ordnance,  Dahlgren  as  head  of  Bu- 
reau, z,  164,  3,  447;  for  monitors, 
z,  342;  Wise  and  headship,  a,  7; 
efficiency  of  Dahlgren's  smooth- 
bores, 67;  controversy  over  cast- 
ing, 202;  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  Bureau,  3,  122;  Ames's 
claim,  447-449,  451. 

Oregon,  State  election  (1868),  3, 375. 

Oreto,  See  Florida, 

Orr,  J.  L.,  question  of  anmesty,  a, 
358. 

Orth,  G.  S.,  and  resolution  to  expel 
Long,  a,  9. 

Osbom, ,  New  York  newspaper 

man,  discloses  plans  of  Wilming- 
ton e^^pedition,  a,  205-209,  219. 
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Otterbourg,  MaitOB,  and 
miadon,  39 135. 

Otto,  W.  T.,  at  Cabinet-meeting,  z» 
319,  %f  147;  and  habeas  eorjms 
prooeedmgB  on  enfistments,  3, 213; 
and  Ck>urt  of  Caaims,  372. 

Gold,  Robert,  and  A.  H.  Stephens's 
mission  (1863),  z,  358;  and  ex- 
change of  naval  prisoners,  a,  169. 

Owen,  E.  H.,  and  Ck>nnecticut  elec- 
tion (1866),  a,  458, 459. 

Pacific  Railroad,  Cabinet  discnsrion 
of  gauge,  ip  228;  plundering 
schemes,  3,  425,  439,  444,  449, 
460,  485,  571;  report  on  progress, 
472;  payment  of  subsidies,  474, 
490,534. 

Page,  R.  L.,  sorrender  of  Fort 
Morgan,  a,  133. 

Page,  T.J.  SeeSUmewaU, 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Seward's  opinion, 
X,  437. 

Panama.  See  Isthmus. 

Paper  money,  Welles's  antagonism,  z, 
147,  148,  167-169,  232,  494,  520, 
530,  2,  10,  12-14,  16,  29,  55,  61, 
180,  3,  486,  504;  and  payment  of 
foreign  bills,  z,  147,  a,  10,  29;  pre- 
mium on  gold  (1864),  12,  55, 
61,  158,  163;  gold  premium  and 
forged  procl^ation,  35;  gold  bill 
(1864),  54;  Evarts  on,  3,  480; 
Cabinet  on  plans  of  resumption 
(1869),  487, 492,  493;  importance 
of  question  under  Grant,  494.  See 
also  Finances. 

Paraguay,  war  and  American  mis- 
sion, a,  491,  492,  543,  3,  427,  466- 
468,  491,  510,  513,  516. 

Pardons,  Johnson  and  criminal,  a, 
140;  Grant  and  Johnson's  final,  3, 
547,  555.  See  also  Amnesty. 

Parke,  J.  G.,  at^Mk  on  Petersburg 
lines,  a,  272/   *•  -^V-  . . 

Parker,  W.  A.,  Grant  desires  re- 
moval, a,  230,  232. 

Parsons,  L.  E.,  Sumner  denounces,  a, 
398. 


Parsons,  sdied  by  Conf  ed^ates  on 
Lake  Erie,  2. 152. 

Pasco, ,  of  Philadelphia  Navy 

Yard,  pardon,  a,  400-402, 412. 

Paseaic,  construction,  z,  179. 

Patterson,  D.  T.,  in  Johnson's  tour, 
a,  589;  on  Brownlow,  3, 205. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  D.  T.,  in  Johnson^ 
tour,  a,  589;  visits  Welles,  3, 542. 

Patterson,  J.  W.,  and  appointment  of 
Stewart,  3, 546. 

Patton,  W.  W.,  and  emandpatioa,  z, 
130. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  z,  46;  and  Breese,  76;  and 
Washington  chair,  77;  and  Mer- 
vine,  313,  a,  116;  and  Trowbridge- 
Lamar  plot,  z,  493;  and  Stover, 
515;  and  pursuit  of  TaUaAoMss,  a, 
110,  113;  and  Du  Pont,  118;  and 
politics  in  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
123, 137. 

Pawnee^  Sumter  expedition,  z,  16, 22. 

Paymaster's  accounts,  confusion,  a, 
265. 

Peace  negotiations,  Stephens's  mia- 
don (1863),  1, 358-363, 369;  Gree- 
ley's, a,  83,  84,  94,  99,  111,  271; 
Jaquess  and  Gilmore's,  109;  atti- 
tude of  Lincoln  and  Seward,  109, 
231, 3, 521 ; '  *  peace  commissioner" 
from  Georgia,  a,  125;  Blair's  mis- 
sion, 219,  221;  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  235, 236, 238;  contro- 
versy over  Sherman's  terms,  294- 
297,  309. 

Pearson,  Frederick,  .British  decora- 
tion offered  to,  a,  209. 

Pearson,  G.  F.,  transferred  from 
South  Pacific  Squadron,  a,  604. 

Pease,  E.  M.,  Governor  of  Texas,  a» 
316, 3, 146;  on  conditions  in  Texas, 
a,  568,  3,  105;  on  attitude  of 
South  (1866),  a,  641;  character,  3, 
147. 

Pease,  J.  J.  R.,  sedcs  oollectorship,  a, 
398. 

Peirpoint,  F.  H.,  his  controversy 
with  Cten.  Butler,  a,  81;  pott-War 
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[   position  of  his  goyeniment,  281, 

'    282,301. 

Pemberton,  J.  C.  See  Vicksburg. 

Pendergrast,  Austin,  suspended,  a, 
364. 

Pendergrast,  G.  J.,  at  Vera  Crux,  z, 
16;  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  42, 46. 

Pendleton,  G.  H.,  Presidential  candi- 
dacy (1868),  3»  382,  385,  3d3,  396, 
456;  in  the  campaign,  430,  439. 

Peninsular  campaign,  naval  force,  z, 
72, 81, 83, 86, 91, 121;  troops  with- 
drawn, 83,  89,  97,  120;  Stanton's 
review,  95-97;  Wilkes  on  McClel- 
lan,  106;  McClellan  accused  of 
treasonable  intentions,  a,  204. 

Pennock,  A.  M.,  in  Washington,  z, 
431. 

Pennsylvania,  State  elections  (1863), 
z,  469,  471;  (1864),  a,  175;  (1866), 

i    613,  615;  (1867),  3,  232;  (1868), 

»    451-453,   455;   Confederate  raid 

i  (1864),  a,  88,  89;  Senatorial  elec- 
tions (1867),  3,  15, 16, 20;  (1869), 
505.  See  also  Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  politics,  3, 
505. 

Pensacola.  See  Pickens. 

Perkins,  Isaac,  and  Welles,  3, 433. 

Perry,  Amos,  resigns,  3, 24. 

Perry,  B.  F.,  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, a,  636;  Sumner  denounces, 
398. 

Perry,  H.  J.,  and  J.  P.  Hale,  3,  518, 
553,  578. 

Perry ville,  battle,  z,  165. 

Peru,  trouble  with  Spain  expected, 
a,  357,  365;  controversy  over  Ad- 

,  miral  Tucker,  650,  3,  37,  45,  66, 
68-71 ;  purchase  of  ironclads,  387, 
420,  429,  438. 

Pelerhofff  captured-mails  incident, 
z,  266, 269-290,  299-304, 306, 310. 

Petersburg,  Federal  army  before,  a, 
54,  55;  Crater,  89-92;  final  attack 
and  capture,  272. 

Phelps,  James,  and  Cuban  Consul- 
Generalship,  3,  80,  85. 

Phelps,  N.  A.,  and  Welles,  3, 433. 


Phelps,  S.  L.,  of  boaid  on  dinmliwnl 
of  F^ble,  z,  191;  on  Red  River 
campaign  and  cotton  speculation, 
a,  37. 

Philadelphia,  and  Johnson  (1867),  3, 
116. 

Philadelphia,  trade  through  Uock- 
ade,  a,  56. 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  frauds,  a, 
200,  205,  208,  224,  231,  238,  400- 
402;  pressure  for  removal  of  Radi- 
cals (1866),  596,  599,  602;  investi- 
gation (1868),  3,  416.  See  aUo 
Navy  yards. 

Phillimore,  Sir  R.  J.,  on  use  of  neu- 
tral waters  by  belligerents,  z,  461; 
on  prise  crew  as  witnesses,  465, 
466. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  Welles's  opinion, 
a,  383. 

Phythian,  R.  L.,  Naval  Academy  as- 
signment, 3, 440. 

Pickens,  Fort,  Seward  and  relief  ez- 
pediUon,  i,  14, 25, 28-^2, 172. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  precedent  in  re- 
moval, 3t  302,  311. 

Pierpont,  F.  H.  See  Peirpoint. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  as  President,  3, 310. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  Henderson 
case,  a,  220;  campaign  contribu- 
tion (1868),  3, 452;  character,  452. 

Pike,  F.  A.,  as  Chairman  of  Naval 
Committee,  3,  280;  and  impeach- 
ment, 360,  361. 

Pile,  W.  A.,  nomination  as  Minister 
to  Brazil,  3,  577. 

Pillow,  Fort,  Cabinet  opinions  on 
massacre,  a,  23-25. 

Pius  IX,  and  asylum  in  United  States, 
a,  638-640,  642. 

Plantations.  See  Abandoned  planta- 
tions. 

Piatt,  O.  H.,  and  Connecticut  ap- 
pointments, I,  81. 

Pleasonton,  Alfred,  and  escape  of 
Lee,  z,  374. 

PlymoiUhf  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  z, 
42. 

PocahorUae,  Sumter  expedition,  z,  22. 
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FofitieB»  in  WMhiagtoo  before  ooi- 
breakof  the  War,  1, 10, 34;  iiidk»- 
tions  of  new  afignment  (1866),  2, 
370,  372,  407;  dyil  eernee  a8Be»- 
ment,  376,  377,  380,  382;  history 
m  New  York,  3,  223-229;  history 
m  New  Hampahire,  30Sh311.  Sm 
a(«>  Qrfl  serme,  Efectaons,  Union 
Convention,  and  parties  by  name. 

FbOard,  E.  A^  and  Confederate 
archives,  39  452. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C.,  and  €3iiriqui  scheme, 
X,  123, 152, 3, 427;  Senate  oomnut- 
tee  on  Seward,  x,  196,  198;  and 
Chase's  candidacy  (1864),  529; 
slanders  Johneon,  2,  454, 461;  and 
Johnson's  tour,  5iB3;  and  im- 
peadmient,  3, 357;  diaracter,  523. 

Pontootue,  pursuit  <^  Tatlakatme,  2, 
111,  113. 

Poor,  J.  A.,  6i  Mafaie,  and  coast  de- 
fense, a,  256,  257. 

Poor,  C.  H.,  promotion,  z,  77. 

Pope,    John,    Cedar    Hill,    x,    78; 

,  awaits  McClellan,  89;  battle,  93, 
97,  98,  104;  retreat,  98,  100,  104; 
Blair  on,  104,  126;  a  fidlure,  104; 
origin  of  eastern  command,  108, 
113,  120J  221,  226;  report,  109, 
110, 114;  on  McCSeUan's  generals, 
110,    112,    220,    226;    Lincoln's 
estimate,  116,  126;  Foote  on,  120 
and  execution  of  Indians,    170 
Indian  campaign  (1865),  a,  357 
as  military  governor,  3,  174,  242, 
245,  249;  removed,  251. 

Pope,  Nathaniel,  M.  Blair  on,  x, 
126. 

Port  Hudson,  fall,  x,  372,  375. 

Port  Lavaca.  See  Indianola. 

Port  Royal  expedition,  jweparation, 
a,  118;  battle,  3,  217. 

Porter,  B.  H.,  killed  at  Fort  Fisher, 
a,  226. 

Porter,  D.  D.,  and  Seward's  inter- 
ference with  Sumter  expedition, 
X,  17,  24,  25,  35,  38;  character  as 
officer,  19,  87,  88,  274,  a,  215,  3» 
384,  389;  loyalty  doubted,  z,  19, 


20;  at  pHMOola,  28»  31;  Linooln's 
attitude,  36,  158,  440;  command 
MiasiBsippi  Sguadron,  157,  167; 
and  McQemand,  167,  220;  and 
West  Point  training,  167;  soids 
news  of  Arkansas  Poet,  224;  an- 
nounces captures  on  White  River, 
227;  reports  on  Vidnburg  opera- 
tions, 238,  249,  259, 295, 311, 364, 
367;  earicaturas,  249;  Stanton's 
opinion,  273;  directed  to  run  past 
^^kksburg,  274,  285;  and  com- 
mand against  Charleston,  311; 
promotions,  369,  a,  235,  3,  562; 
Yaioo  expedition,  x,  379;  and 
Chattanooga,  473;  on  Red  River 
campaign,  a,  18, 26,  178;  and  cot- 
ton speculation,  37,  173,  228;  at 
Washington  (1864),  67;  on  Grant 
and  Shennan  as  mutual  comple- 
ments, 92;  and  Farragut,  116, 134; 
and  Du  Pont,  119;  problem  of  com- 
mand for  (1864),  129;  Wilmington 
expedition,  146, 148, 150, 172, 200, 
210,  213-216,  220,  226,  227;  on 
Mrs.  Davis  and  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  255;  as  head  of  Naval 
Academy,  321,  353,  360,  362,  3, 
103,  247,  440,  562,  563;  and  Pen- 
dergrast  case,  a,  364;  and  Bay  of 
Samani,  643,  3,  7;  and  De  C^ionp, 
18;  and  Board  of  Survey,  247, 248, 
570;  and  Engineer  Corps,  262, 
253,  283, 385;  and  Navy  portfolio, 
340;  sycophancy,  441;  desire  for 
civil  position,  488;  and  line  and 
sta£f  differences,  501;  as  real  head 
of  Navy  Department,  549,  551- 
556,  568,  570,  573,  574,  587,  588; 
and  reorganisation  of  the  Navy, 
558;  and  Grant  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  559,  563;  shirks 
European  cruise,  563;  courtesy  to 
Welles,  580. 

Porter,  F.  J.,  and  Second  Bull  Run, 
X,  104,  110;  court  martial,  220, 
225,  226,  229;  unpopular,  231. 

Porter,  W.  D.,  not  promoted,  x,  77, 
88;  totgfid  letter,  87;  destioya  Ar* 
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toiMM,  88;  reproved  and  retired, 
145. 

Portland,  Maine,  and  priae  eourt,  z, 
866,  491. 

Fortamouth,  N.  H.,  additional  de- 
fenses, X,  375.  See  aleo  Kittery. 

Poeae  eomiUUue,  use  of  troops  in 
South,  3, 480, 431. 

Post.  See  Mails. 

Postmaster-General.  ^  Blair  (M.), 
Dennison,  Randall  (A.  W.). 

Potomac  River,  Welles  and  opening, 
I,  61,  102,  103;  flotilla  (1862),  91, 

H  98, 109;  Fort  Foote,  474;  obstroo- 
tlons,  3,436. 

Powhatan,  and  Sumter  expedition, 
z,  15,  22,  24,  27;  at  Pensacola,  31. 

PtoUe,  G.  H.,  allows  Florida  to  pass 
blockade,  z,  140,  141;  to  be  dis- 
missed, 141;  attempt  to  restore, 
162, 163, 188-191,  228,  235. 

Prentiss,  G.  A.,  on  capture  of  J(^ 
Gilpin,  z,  297. 

Pteaidential  receptions,  mismanage- 
ment,  a,  408,  3,  496,  539. 

Presidential  tour,  plans  and  dangers, 
a,  585,  587;  itinerary,  588;  party, 
588,  3,  502;  Johnson's  speeches, 
a,  589,  590,  593;  attitude  of  offi- 
cials and  Congressmen,  589,  593, 
594;  Grant's  attitude,  591,  592, 
595;  reception,  592;  slight  to  Sew- 
ard at  Albany,  592,  593;  Cleve- 
land, 593;  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
594;  Indianapolis,  594;  Seward's 
illness,  594. 

Preston,  S.  W.,  and  Wilmington  ex- 
pedition, a,  210,  213,  216;  kiUed, 
226. 

Princess  Royal,  captured,  i,231, 234. 

Princeton,  trade  permit,  i,  527,  536, 
537,  543,  544,  548. 

Prisoners  of  war,  appearance  of  Con- 
federate (1864),  a,  31 ;  exchange  of 
naval  (1864),  168-171. 

Privateering.  See  Letters  of  marque. 

Prizes,  question  of  judicial  or  execu- 
tive control  over,  i,  296,  297,  302, 
424-426,  452,  a,  106,  107;  J(ain 


OUpin  ease,  z,  297;  location  of 
adjudication,  3(36;  detaining  crew 
of  neutral,  as  witnesses,  451,  453, 
457,  465;  Grey  Jadcsl  case,  a,  469, 
492, 493.  See  aUo  Blockade,  Mails, 
Mani  Blanc,  Neutrality. 

PnunotiDn,  before  retirement,  3, 531. 

i^testant  EfHscopal  Church,  and 
Qvil  War,  a,  382. 

Prussia,  daims  oonvention,  3, 9. 

Pruyn,  R.  H.,  and  vessds  for  Japan, 
Zy  188,  225;  and  joint  attack  on 
Japan,  a,  560;  on  Seymour's  candi- 
dacy (1868),  3»  390. 

Pryor,  Roger,  and  Holt,  3t  172, 174. 

PuUio  lecctfds,  right  to  copies,  a, 
211-213,  220. 

Puriian,  oonstruction,  a,  201,  207, 
340. 

Pjme,  Smith,  fast-day  sermon,  z, 
288. 

Quarantine,  suggestion  of  national,  a, 

480. 
Queen  cf  ihe  West,  captured,  z,  240. 

R.  R,  Cuyler,  Downes  court  martial, 
a,  162;  seisure,  3,  38-40,  42. 

Raaslofif,  W.  R.,  and  sale  of  Danish 
West  Indies,  3,  95. 

Radford,  William,  and  Confederate 
ship-timber,  a,  336;  in  Johnson's 
tour,  585,  588;  and  Bay  of  Sa- 
mani,  631 ;  inspection  tour,  3, 422. 

Railroads.  See  Pacific. 

Raleigh,  Johnson's  trip,  3, 1(X),  101, 
104. 

Randall,  A.  W.,  and  Union  Conven- 
tion, a,  533-535,  574,  582,  617,  3> 
251;  Postmaster-General,  a,  563; 
and  Johnson's  tour,  587,  588;  and 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  609, 628; 
and  Mexico,  622,  623,  625;  on 
welcome  to  Congress,  632;  and 
asylum  for  the  Pope,  640;  and 
negro  suffrage  for  the  District,  3, 
5,6;  and  Stanton's  report  on  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights,  43, 45 ;  use 
of  patronage,  52, 64;  and  impeach- 
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ment,  67;  WelleB  diBtrusts,  57,  64, 
83, 91, 101, 102;  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  98,  124;  in  Johnson's  trip 
to  Raleii^,  101;  on  Stanbeiy's 
ppinion  on  the  Reoonstruetion 
Acts,  111,  114;  in  Johnson's  trip  to 
Boston,  114;  and  Otterbourg,  135; 
and  Conover  allegations,  143^146, 
149;  and  removal  of  Sheridan,  151; 
Johnson  dissatisfied  with,  156, 183; 
and  suspension  o£  Stanton,  163; 
rumors  of  retirement,  203;  and 
habeaa  eorpua  proceedings  on  en- 
listments, 213, 221 ;  and  question  of 
arrest  of  Johnscm,  238;  and  nomi- 
nation of  Schofiekl,  340;  expects 
acquittal,  352;  and  election  of 
1868,  453,  458;  and  Seward,  458; 
Grant  j^oscribes,  464;  on  Seward 
and  Grant,  511;  and  holding  over 
under  Grant,  SSS;  and  the  inau- 
guration, 538,  541. 

Randall,  S.  J.,  and  Fidd  court  mar- 
tial, 3,  140. 

Hathbun,  George,  and  Wilmot  Ph>- 
viso,  a,  386. 

Rawlins,  J.  A.,  reports  Vicksburg 
operations  to  Lincoln,  i,  386, 387; 
character,  386,  3,  551;  Secretary 
of  War,  551. 

Rajrmond, ,  contract  frauds,  z, 

537. 

Raymond,  H.  J.,  political  character, 
as  manager,  a,  87,  171,  175,  177; 
and  political  control  of  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  97,  98, 108,  122, 136, 
142,  175;  and  general  political 
assessment,  112;  and  release  of 
Scofield,  199, 201 ;  and  Welles,  201 ; 
and  French  mission,  205;  and  Re- 
construction, 406;  and  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  479;  relations  with  Johnson, 
517,  523,  549,  552,  555,  610,  613, 
618,  3,  191,  251;  and  calling  of 
Union  Convention,  a,  530,  534; 
and  Fourteenth  Amendment,  541. 
See  dUo  New  York  Times. 

Read,  C.  W.,  career  in  Taeony^  z, 
327,333,342,850,375  s. 


Reagan,  J.  H.,  paroled,  a,  882. 

Rear-admirals,  appointment  on  the 
retired  list,  z,  75-77. 

Reconstruction,  value  of  Welles's 
diary,  z,  ziii-1;  theories,  400,  408, 
410,  411, 414,  415,  429,  a,  84, 109, 
197,  801,  849,  430,  568,  600,  645, 
3, 81;  Chase  ttod  Welles  on  slavery 
and  (1863),  z,  402,  403,  410^15, 
429,  a,  234;  need  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  z,  430;  division 
of  Cabmet  on  (1863),  467;  ques- 
tion of  amnesty,  a,  43,  294,  301, 
358,  3>  9,  183,  193,  197-199,  386, 
394-396;  Wade-Davis  manifesto, 
a,  95,  96,  98;  Welles  on  difficulties 
(1864),  98, 99;  linboln's  proclama- 
tion, 99;  Lincoln's  dilemma,  179; 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  234;  at- 
titude of  Radicals  (1865),  239, 
242;  Linoohi's  last  speech,  279; 
Virginia  legislature  incident,  279, 

280,  296,  3,  522;  Stanton's  plan 
(1865),  a,  281,  282,  291,  294,  301; 
plans  and  progress  of  executive, 

281,  282,  291,  301,  305,  315,  316, 
379,  579,  580;  Johnson's  first  atti- 
tude, 291 ;  negro  suffrage,  301-304, 
324,  330,  343,  364,  369,  373,  375, 
422,  490,  502,  640,  3,  3-8,  15,  19, 
22,  23,  102,  137,  329,  374,  524; 
Southern  appointments  and  iron- 
dad  oath,  a,  318,  357,  445,  450, 
453,  454;  unfavorable  tone  in 
South  (1865),  847,  352;  (1866), 
641;  military  departments  (1865), 
355,  356;  beginning  of  opposition 
to  Johnson's  policy,  363, 364,  381 ; 
Cabinet  and  Johnson's  policy, 
Welles  and  Sumner  on  (1865),  364, 
393-^95,  397,  398,  400,  411,  415- 
417, 419. 424-426  n.,  430;  poUtical 
issues  (1865),  373;  sufficiency  of 
executive,  378,  379;  exclusion  of 
Southern  Representatives,  387, 
388,  392,  440-444,  446,  488,  489, 
559;  Grant's  tour  of  South,  396, 
398;  Johnson  on  the  Radicals  (Jan., 
1866)9  410;  tone  of  Govemora! 
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menages  (1866),  410;  and  party 
•I^t,  412,  414,  421, 425,  434,  443, 
446,  454,  456,  480-483,  485,  522- 
525, 571 ;  Freedmen's  Bureau,  413, 
431-437,  554,  3,  142;  WeUee  fore- 
tells effect  of  Cougreoaional,  a,  420, 
433;  Welles  urges  Johnson  to  make 
a  public  statement,  421;  Joint 
Committee,  436, 438, 441, 449;  po- 
litical errors  of  Radicals,  487; 
Johnson's  Washington's  BirUiday 
speech,  43^-440,  647;  Welles  on 
necessity  of  action  (1866),  449, 
450;  revolutionary  plans,  451, 636, 
653,  3, 12,  17,  25,  55,  86,  87, 128, 
245,  314,  321;  and  State  elections 
(1866),  a,  452,  454-462,  468, 
469,  474;  QvU  Rights  BiU,  459, 
460,  463,  464,  475,  477,  479,  489; 
both  sides  seek  Grant,  477,  478; 
dual  government  feared,  484,  552, 
555, 557;  Cabinet  discussion  of  re- 
port of  Joint  Committee,  494-^1 ; 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  516, 521, 
526,  527,  529,  532-537,  539,  541, 
549,  557,  558,  608-^10,  618,  630, 
636, 649,3, 7,8,417;Union  Conven- 
tion, 528-531,  53a-535,  538-542, 
545-548,  550,  552-554,  567, 
571,  573,  574,  576-578,  581,  608, 
609,617,3,251;  Radical  caucusand 
program  (July,  1866),  2,  552,  555; 
New  Orleans  riot,  567,  569,  570, 
572-575,  611;  conditions  in  the 
South,  568,  569,  3,  34,  105,  208, 
245,  246,  248;  government  by  ma^ 
jority,  a,  576;  character  of  John- 
son's requirements  and  appoint- 
ments, 579;  inconsistency  and  ig- 
norance of  Radicals,  583,  645; 
character  of  Johnson's  support 
(1866),  590,  595,  602,  603,  615; 
and  Congressional  election,  616- 
619;  Johnson's  consistency,  629; 
probable  action  of  Congress  at 
second  session,  635,  636;  mili- 
tary interference  with  States 
(1866),  642,  644;  Administration 
and  first  bill,  veto,  650,  3f  10-12, 


29, 40, 46-49,  61,  64,  55;  Johnson 
and  North  CaroUna's  proposal  of 
oompromise,  81-^;  report  against 
Tiouisiana  govemmmt,  41;  inter- 
pretation 0^  Ady  Stanbery's  opin- 
ion, 59,  60,  94,  96-99,  105,  107, 
109-117;  selection  of  military  gov- 
ernors, 62-65;  injunction  case 
agamst  the  Act,  80,  86;  Wilson's 
tour  in  South,  86, 89;  expenditures 
and  appropriations  under  Act,  93, 
119, 131 ;  oonduct  of  military  gov- 
ernors, 104,  117,  125-127,  130, 
142,  170,  174-176,  182,  185-188, 
193,  241-244,  256,  277;  bungling 
action  of  Congress,  129;  explana- 
tory act,  132,  137;  Welles's  policy 
of  non-execution  oif  Acts,  161, 164, 
169;  Grant  and  Welles  discuss  the 
Acts,  177-181;  Grant  and  execu- 
ti<m  of  Acts,  182,  183,  185,  187- 
190,  242,  298;  date  of  Sections, 
207;  signs  of  reaction,  208;disturb- 
ancesand  requests  for  troops,  211, 
424, 460-463;  McCardle  case,  314, 
320;  hampering  of  Supreme  Court, 
314,  323;  constitutions,  347,  360; 
rumors  of  Johnson's  change  of  pol- 
icy, 360,  364;  question  of  future 
policy  (1868),  403;  exclusion  of 
Presidential  vote,  405;  carpet-bag 
representation,  411;  use  of  troops 
as  paase,  430,  431;  confiscation, 
504;  Georgia  excluded,  525. 

Red  River  campaign.  Porter's  re- 
ports, a,  18,  26;  Halleck  on,  18; 
condemnation  of  Banks,  19;  Lin- 
coln on  failure,  26;  origin,  27;  cot- 
ton speculation,  37,  86,  173;  dam, 
37;  naval  complaints,  178;  cap- 
tured cotton,  255,  263. 

Reed,  W.  B.,  paper  for  Union  Con- 
vention, 2,  574;  character,  3,  184. 

Republican  Party,  Welles  on  Whig 
element,  2,  122;  preservation  and 
Johnson-Congress  conflict,  421, 
425,  443,  446,  454,  456,  462,  522- 
525,  528;  character  in  New  Eng^ 
land  (1867),  3f  88;  Welles  foretells 
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liberal  movement,  £24,  626.  See 
aleo  Elections,  Politics,  Union 
Convention. 

Repudiation  of  Confederate  debt, 
and  Reconstruction,  a,  579. 

Requisitions,  held  up,  2,  58,  59, 69, 
106,  114, 264,  266,  268,  274. 

Resaca,  battle,  a,  33. 

Resumption,  Cabinet  on  (1869),  3, 
487,  492,  493.  See  aho  Paper 
money. 

Retirement  of  naval  officers,  Welles's 
attitude,  z,  532;  Board,  a,  41;  ef- 
forts to  escape,  3,  85,  86,  107- 
109, 135, 250, 251;  and  promotion, 
531;  control  of  the  Board  (1869), 
569. 

Reynolds,  J.  P.,  killed,  z,  354. 

Reynolds,  J.  G.,  reproved,  z,  89. 

Reynolds,  William,  and  Hawaii,  3, 
322,329. 

Rhett,  Barnwell,  character,  a,  312. 

Rhind,  A.  C,  report  on  the  attack 
on  Charleston,  z,  267;  and  iron- 
clads, 268. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  on  test  of  Euiaw,  z,  519; 
on  conduct  of  J.  P.  Hale,  a,  6;  and 
Investigation  of  contractors,  7;  as 
Chairman  of  Navy  Committee,  11, 
236;  excursion,  31;  and  Sinith 
Bros.,  53, 56, 124;  on  differences  in 
financial  policy,  57;  and  Recon- 
struction, 498,  499. 

lUchardson,  W.  A.,  of  Illinois,  elec- 
tion to  Senate,  a,  153. 

Richmond,  proposed  attack  (Sept., 
1862),  z,  130;  conditions  (Jan., 
1863),  223;  and  Stoneman's  raid 
(1863),  295;  Dahlgren  raid,  534, 
536-538;  faU,  a,  272,  275;  munici- 
pal election  (1865),  347, 348. 

Ricketts,  J.  B.,  and..  Second  Bull 
Run,  z,  110. 

Riddle,  A.  G.,  Conover  allegations, 
3, 143  n.,  170. 

Ridgeley,  A.  S.,  appointed  district- 
attorney,  3, 56,  58,  59. 

Riggs,  G.  W.,  and  Southern  sym- 
pathy (1864),  z,  521. 


Ringgold,  Cadwalader,  intrigue  for 
vote  of  thanks,  z,  534. 

Risley,  Olive,  and  Seward,  3,  449. 

Rives,  J.  C,  Army  cmd  Navy  Go- 
teUe,  z,  343;  death,  a,  8;  Welles's 
association  with,  8. 

Rives,  Wright,  excursion,  a,  340;  on 
Johnson's  associates,  3,  566. 

Roaru^,  at  New  York,  z,  347,  435. 

Robert  Anderson^  and  Matamoraa 
trade,  z,  389. 

Roberts,  M.  O.,  and  Fenton,  3,  508. 

Robinson,  J.  C,  wounded,  a,  29. 

Rodgers,  G.  W.,  death,  z,  415. 

Rodgers,  John,  in  James  River,  X| 
72;  weathers  storm  in  Weehawker^ 
226;  captureof  Fingal,  337;  official 
congratulations,  344,  351 ;  and  Du 
Pont,  344, 373;  on  Butler  and  first 
Wilmington  expedition,  a,  216;  as 
head  of  Chariestown  Navy  Yard, 
3,  418. 

Rodgers,  Raymond,  as  officer,  a,  353, 
3,384. 

Roe,  F.  A.,  seizure  of  Santa  Anna,  3, 
115,  128,  131. 

Roebuck,  J.  A.,  motion  for  recogni* 
tion,  z,  374. 

Rolando,  Henry,  capture  of  William 
Peel,  z,  548. 

Rollins,  E.  A.,  and  Radicals,  3,  404, 
442. 

Romero,  Matias,  Schenck  corre- 
spondence, a,  527, 528. 

Roosevelt,  R.  B.,  and  impeachment, 
3, 349. 

Root,  J.  M.,  and  Wilmot  Proviso,  2^ 
386. 

Rosecrans,  W.  S.,  Murfreesborough, 
z,  213,  216,  218,  a,  283;  Chicka- 
mauga,  z,  438, 441, 444, 446;  move- 
ment to  reinforce,  442;  Lincoln 
loses  confidence  in,  447. 

Roselius,  Christian,  Union  man,  z, 
81;  on  conditions  in  Louisiana 
(1867),  3.  208. 

Rosen,  Count,  excursion,  a,  81. 

Ross,  E.  G.,  impeachment  vote,  3i 
356, 358, 359, 362, 367, 368. 
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Rom,  Samuely  on  draft,  x,  982. 

RouBBeau,  L.  H.,  and  RsiidargraBt, 
a,  8M;  in  Johnawi's  tour,  689,  a, 
602;  and  Alaakan  coinia]«rion» 
>  \  141,  109;  and  military  governor- 
ahip,  142;  return  to  Waahlngton, 
947;  death,  602;  aa  oflioer,  602. 

Rowan,  8.  C,  Sqmtar  expeditioo^  z» 
28;  and  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  43; 
and  CharleatoD,  270;  on  need  of 
aailon,  646;  and  diamiwial  of  Radi- 
calfl,  3, 13,  21. 

Ruger,  T.  J.,  and  poatmaateny^  3, 
62. 

RuaMll,  Earl,  hoatile  attitude,  1, 
260;  dispatch  on  Engliah  attitude, 
298;  leeeened  hoetility,  299;  on 
captured  maila,  800;  and  Roe- 
buck's motion,  374. 

Russia,  visit  of  fleet,  X,  443, 480^  481, 
484;  Fox's  offidal  visit,  a,  600, 609, 
612,  614;  sale  of  Alaska,  3, 00,  08, 
76,  83,  84. 

Rynders,  Isidali,  R.  C.  Winthtop 
and,  a,  164. 

Sahine,  alleged  detention,  3,  837. 

Sabine  Pass  expedition,  x,  441, 
443. 

Sacramento,  wrecked,  3, 120,  664. 

St.  Albans,  Confederate  raid,  a,  198. 

St.  Louis,  Johnson  at,  2,  693. 

St.  Thomas  Island,  Wilkes's  viola- 
tion of  neutrality,  x,  322, 326, 461 ; 
proposed  purchase,  a,  400,  473, 3, 
40,  95-98, 124,  502. 

Sailor's  Creek,  battle,  a,  270* 

Salgar,  Eustorjio,  and  seizure  of  the 
R.  R,  Cuykr,  3,  38. 

Saman^,  Bay  of,  proposed  purchase, 
a,  031,  043,  3,  7,  40. 

San  Domingo,  Seward's  embarrass- 
ment (1804),  X,  619;  proposed  sale 
of  Bay  of  Saman4,  a,  031,  043,  3, 

'  7, 40;  protectorate  for,  480;  desires 
annexation,  517. 

San  Jacinto,  Alabama  escapee  from, 
Xy  191 ;  and  pursuit  of  Tallaha89eef 
a,  110. 


San  Juan  Ldand,  treaty  on  (1809),  3, 
600. 

Sanders,  Q.  N.,  and'Qreeiey's  nego- 
tlatimia,  a,  83;  implieation  in  aa- 
aassination  of  lineofai,  299. 

Sanford,  H.  8.,  desire  for  paasase  in 
Nuigmn,  a,  88,  89;  Veneiwilan 
claim,  3,  297;  and  Spanish  mia- 
lion,  678. 

Santa  Anna,  A.  L.  de,  aeisiire  (1807), 
3, 116,  128,  131,  132. 

Saundera,  Reed,  and  eaptored  maiH 
x,222. 

Savage,  J.  L.,  fraudulent  eontraeta, 
X,  687,  a,  64,  78. 

Savannah,  the  Fim/gci,  x,  72;  cap- 
tured, a,  208,  209;  cotton,  220, 
278;  Stanton  on  oonditaons  (1806), 
228;  aspect  (1806),  313. 

Sawyer,  O.  F.  (?),  auapension  revdmd, 
3,664. 

Sohenok,  J.  P.,  and  retiring  board, 
a,  41. 

Schendc,  R.  C,  Seoond  Bull  Run,  i, 
98;  denies  invasion  by  Lee  (1803), 
832;  and  dudrmanship  of  Naval 
Committee  (1803),  482;  and  naval 
retiring  board,  2,  41;  and  attack 
on  Navy  Department,  230;  as 
Radical,  247;  Romero  correspond- 
ence, 627,  628;  and  Kentucky 
Representatives,  3,  129;  and  re- 
tirement of  Goldsborough,  135; 
and  doubtful  Senators,  357;  calls 
special  session,  437;  and  Johnson's 
message  (1808),  479;  and  repeal  of 
Tenure-of-0fl5oe  Act,  604. 

Schofield,  J.  M.,  and  Missouri  Radi- 
cals, I,  448,  471;  nomination  to 
War  Department,  3, 338-340, 371 ; 
first  Cabinet-meeting,  375;  and 
case  of  arrests  in  Georgia,  420; 
and  insurrection  in  Crete,  425; 
and  use  of  troops  as  poite,  430; 
and  test  of  the  Alexanckine  chain, 
430, 437;  supports  Grant,  460;  and 
Pollard,  452;  and  disturbances  in 
the  South,  400,  401, 403;  advance 
publication  of  annual  report,  476; 
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on  resumption,  403;  and  oonfisca- 

.  Hon,  504;  advises  consolidation  of 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  519; 
and  holding  over  under  Grant, 
533,  535;  imd  the  inauguration, 
541. 

Schoolships,  Wdles  on  govenmient 
vessels  for  private,  3, 531. 

SchUtxenfest,  Welles  on,  3,  426. 

Schurs,  Carl,  and  Chase  for  Calnnet, 
a,  391;  Southern  trip,  580;  politi- 
cal character,  580. 

Boofield,  C.  W.,  fraudulent  contracts, 
z,  537,  a,  19;  trial,  57,  58,  60;  sen- 
tence, efforts  for  release,  176, 177, 
199-201. 

Bcott,  John,  Senatorial  candidacy 
(1869),  3,  505. 

Bcott,  T.  A.,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  X,  127;  and  Lee's  invasion, 
331. 

8oott,  Winfield,  and  relief  of  Sumter, 
X,  3--8, 12, 15;  protection  of  Wash- 
ington, 4;  and  Fort  Pickens,  26, 
29;  and  defense  of  Norfolk  Navy 
Yaid,  41, 44, 45, 52,  83;  defensive- 
frontier  policy,  84-86,  242,  a,  515; 
linooln's  interview  (1862),  i,  109, 
120;  letter  on  Secession,  171;  Mo- 
Clellan's  disrespect,  241,  242; 
and  Lincoln,  526;  death,  a,  514; 
diaracter,  514. 

Seals,  protection,  3,  516. 

Secession,  Welles  on  impossibility,  x, 
414,  429;  armistice,  a,  374,  378. 
See  also  Reconstruction  (theories). 

Second  Bull  Run.  See  Bull  Run. 

Secor  and  Swift,  bid  for  ironclads,  3, 
92,  387. 

Beddon,  J.  A.,  application  for  anmes- 
ty,  3,  230,  231. 

Sedgwick,  C.  B.,  and  codification  of 
naval  laws,  x,  245;  and  Laird's 
statement,  396;  and  fraudulent 
contract  cases,  512,  518,  524;  and 
prize  law,  531. 

Sedgwick,  John,  Chanoellorsville 
campaign,  x,  295;  and  escape  of 
Lee,  374;  killed,  a,  27. 


Segar,  J.  E.(?),  trade  permit,  a,  257. 

Selfridge,  T.  O.,  Sr.,  not  promoted,  Z| 
77. 

Selfridge,  T.  O.,  Jr.,  pressure  for  re- 
moval, a,  597,  599;  and  habeas 
corpus  proceedings,  3,  208-221; 
report  on  vessels  under  construo- 
Uon  (1869),  574. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  question  of  arrest 
and  trial,  a,  404, 406, 407,410,414, 
420,  423,  424,  432,  436,  457,  467, 
471;  released,  476,  477.  See  also 
Alabama, 

Seven  Days'  Battle,  Stanton  and: 
McClellan  after,  z,  355.  See  also, 
Peninsular  campaign. 

Seward,  F.  W.,  and  Sumter  expedi^ 
tion,  If  23;  and  father's  resigna- 
tion (1862),  194;  at  Cabinet-meet- 
ings, 319,  3>  318;  and  trial  of 
Wilkes,  X,  530;  assault  on,  a,  283- 
285, 291, 307;  and  Bay  of  Samani, 
643,  3f  7,  40. 

Seward,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  and  assault  on 
husband,  a,  284. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  under  Lincoln: 
Welles's  pcHTtraiture,  z,  xxxii-xxzv; 
and  relief  of  Sumter,  6,  9,  12-39, 
a,  248;  assumption  of  leadership, 
X,  7,  12,  14,  36-39,  79,  133,  186, 
198, 203,  a,  515, 3, 428;  expected  to 
oomiMTomise  with  Secessionists,  z, 
11, 172,355;  and  Confederate  com- 
missionerB,  12,  26-28,  32-^5;  and 
Fort  Pickens,  14,  25;  and  Harvey, 
32;  and  appointment  of  Stanton, 
56, 5&-60, 68, 127, 128;  and  Merri- 
mac  scare,  63;  and  emancipation, 
70,  143,  144,  210;  and  Wilkes,  73, 
109,  134,  298,  299,  304;  and  the 
blockade  and  belligerency,  74,  79, 
82,  174,  414,  a,  160;  and  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  z,  84^  and.  move- 
ment to  remove  McClellan-,  IjOO, 
104,  112,  241;  and  Pope's  report, 
110;  and  Caleb  Smith,  119,  193; 
and  New  York  TimeSf  123;  atti- 
tude toward  Cabinet  consultations, 
104, 124, 138,381, 390,  391, 400,a, 
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16,  68,  203;  and  appointment  of 
Cameron,  x,  126;  private  influence 
over  Lincoln,  131-139,  274,  284, 
287, 526,  a,  36, 38, 86, 92, 112, 130, 
155,  166,  176;  interference  with 
other  Departments,  x,  132,  137, 
139,  241-243,  274,  290,  300,  305, 
416,  a,  160,328;andStanton,  i,  135, 
355,  447;  and  diflmiwBal  of  Plreble, 
141 ;  and  colonizing  of  negroes,  152, 
153,  3,  428;  and  New  York  elec- 
tion (1862),  1, 154, 162, 177,  219; 
fears  European  combination 
against  the  blockade,  154,  155; 
and  letters  of  marque,  155,  246- 
250,  252,  256,  25^262;  and  slave- 
trade  cruising  convention,  155, 
163,  166,  193,  236;  and  pass  for 
Mrs.  Bradford,  156;  and  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  165,  438,  440;  and 
trade  through  blockade,  166, 177; 
and  Spain's  assumption  of  six-mile 
jurisdiction  around  Cuba,  170, 
399,  467,  468;  as  dipk>matist,  in- 
considerate yielding  to  foreign 
demands,  170,  171,  181, 217,  269, 
273, 398, 409, 445, 446, 451, 502,  a, 
36,  164,  3,  444;  hoaxed  by  forged 
Confederate  dispatches,  i,  175, 
}76;  and  captured  mails,  180,  222, 
266,  269-290,  300,  315;  and  Gu- 
rowski,  188;  resignation  episode, 
Lincoln  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, 194-205;  and  Chase,  203-205, 
536;  and  Welles,  204,  326,  366,  a, 
155,  194,  384;  and  admission  of 
West  Virginia,  i,205;  and  Butler  at 
New  Orleans,  210;  and  vessels  for 
Japan,  225,  a,  190;  Weed's  alter 
ego,  I,  231,  a,  105,  155,  548;  de- 
sire for  Senatorship  (1863),  x,  231; 
and  reported  raising  of  Charleston 
blockade,  232;  and  question  of 
Galveston  blockade,  233;  igno- 
rance of  international  law,  233, 
285, 394,  a,  106;  and  French  medi- 
ation, I,  235;  and  extra  session  of 
the  Senate  (1863),  238;  and  Scott, 
241,  242j  and  Matamoras  trade  I 


and  expedition  to  Texas,  283, 335, 
887,  442;  int^erenoe  with  judi- 
cial control  of  prises,  296, 297, 302, 
305,  a,  106, 107;  and  Wilson,  Seo- 
xetary  of  Legation  at  Lcmdon,  z, 
301;  Blair's  antagonism,  329,  345, 
a,  91,  370,  3,  72;  and  French  to- 
bacco at  Richmond,  z,  338-^40,  a, 
9, 12;  prevents  restoration  of  Mo- 
Qellan  (1863),  i,  345;  and  relieving 
of  Hooker,  348;  and  StepheDs's  at- 
tempted mission  (1863),  358, 360- 
363;  and  serenade  after  Vicks- 
burg,  364;  and  promotion  of  D.  D. 
Porter,  369;  and  £^  373;  and 
Whiting,  381,  a,  85;  credulity  as  to 
foreign  news,  z,  374;  and  instruc- 
tion of  naval  officers  as  to  neutral 
rights,  398,  409,  450,  535,  a,  34; 
and  Laird  rams,  z,  399,  429,  435- 
438,  443,  448;  excursion,  404;  Ly- 
ons's  influence  over,  409;  avoids 
Reconstruction  theorising,  413, 
467;Mofi<£f{(inc  incident,  416-427; 
shirks  responsibility,  416,  a,  392, 
403, 409, 413, 518, 625, 628, 3, 424; 
on  draft  and  hcAeas  eorptis  pro- 
ceedings, X,  432,  433;  on  Palmer- 
ston,  437;  Emma  inddent,  445; 
draft  of  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion, 449;  and  Admiral  Milne,  467, 
468;  and  sale  of  a  naval  vessel  to 
an  unrecognized  government,  474- 
476;  and  visit  of  Russian  fleet,  481; 
and  Trowbridge-Lamar  plot,  492, 
493;  and  Mexico,  493;  and  renom- 
ination  of  Lincoln,  500;  and  Sum- 
ner, 503;  entertains  American 
Academy,  606;  on  Clay,  507; 
Chesapeake  incident,  508,  545;  and 
cotton  trade,  511,  a,  57,  66,  159- 
163, 167;  and  Grinnell,  i»513;  and 
detention  of  crews  of  captured 
blockade-runners,  517;  and  San 
Domingo  (1864),  519;  and  raising 
of  Brownsville  blockade,  529;  and 
defeat  in  Florida,  531;  campaign 
contribution  (1864),  534;  and 
Grant  at  Lincoln's  reception,  ^38; 
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and  new  draft  (1864),  542;  on 
bounty  on  immigration,  543;  WU- 
tiam  Fed  ease,  548,  a,  4, 12;  on  the 
reaponability  of  opening  days  of 
the  War,  i,  549;  and  Banks,  a,  18; 
and  conservative  movement 
(1864),  29;  and  forged  prodama- 
tion  incident,  35,  38,  67;  and  atti- 
tude of  France  (1864),  35,  39;  ex- 
tradition of  Aiguellis  for  slave- 
trading,  36,  45;  and  Sanford,  38, 
39;  and  foreign-owned  cotton,  40; 
and  Hamlin,  47;  and  Chase's  resig- 
nation (1864),  62,  65;  and  Early's 
raid,  74;  and  £.  D.  Smith,  83;  and 
arrest  of  Henderson,  83;  and 
Greelejr's  peace  negotiations,  84, 
99,  110;  Bates  on,  93;  outburst  in 
Cabinet,  106,  107;  and  Du  Pont, 
117;  influ^ice  over  Fessenden,  120, 
173;  as  campaign  manager,  120, 
131;  and  Georgia  "peace  commis- 
sioner," 126;  eanly  imposed  upon 
by  intrigants,  126;  Auburn  key- 
note speech  (1864),  140;  and  date 
of  Republican  Convention,  142; 
and  Blair's  resignation,  157, 158  n. ; 
pohtical  dishonesty,  160;  and  ad- 
mission of  Nevada,  163, 164;  de- 
nunciation by  Radicals,  174,  198, 
274;  and  naval  votes,  175;  hope- 
ful of  Lincoln's  reflection,  176; 
and  Taney's  funeral,  176;  and 
Chief-Justiceship,  182;  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Florida,  185,  186,  197; 
and  Lincoln's  second  Cabinet,  194; 
constitutional  views,  197;  House 
resolution  against,  202;  on  law  as 
to  public  records,  211-213;  and 
Butler  (1865),  224;  and  idea  of 
peace  negotiations,  231 ;  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  235,  236,  238; 
favors  Morgan  for  the  Treasury, 
244;  and  apprehended  decision  on 
arbitrary  arrests,  246;  on  Chase  as 
Cabinet  disturber,  246;  on  John- 
son's speech  as  Vice-President, 
252, 253;  and  Hale's  appointment 
to  Spanish  mission,  255,  257,  268; 


and  flag-raising  at  Sumter,  267; 
goes  to  headquarters,  269;  and 
prodamation  closing  Southern 
porta  (1865),  275;  accident,  275; 
attempted  assassination,  283-285, 
291,  307;  speech  on  wartime  ad- 
ministration, 383,  384;  and  nom- 
ination of  Johnson,  384;  selection 
to  the  Cabinet,  388-392;  claim  to 
have  shaped  the  Cabinet,  3,  76. 

Under  Jaknson:  views  Lincoln's 
funeral,  a,  293;  call  by  Johnson 
and  Cabinet,  304;  and  StonewaU^ 
306,  335;  resumes  work,  307;  and 
opening  of  ports,  307;  and  procla- 
mation on  Confederate  ' '  pirates  " 
(1865),  307;  Mexican  policy  and 
action,  317,  332,  333,  336,  348^ 
367,  393,  401,  430,  479,  485,  486, 
579, 622-626, 628, 648, 3, 115, 131, 
132,  138;  and  purchase  of  Ford's 
Theatre,  a,  317;  and  withdrawal 
of  belligerency,  319;  and  refusing 
hospitality  to  English  navy,  319, 
320,  827;  and  Campbell,  330;  and 
closing  of  Ford's  Theatre,  331 ;  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power,  331 ;  and 
trial  of  Davis,  335,  337,  339,  365; 
vacation,  348;  plan  to  rdieve  J(^m- 
Bon  of  burdens,  354;  and  Spanish- 
Peruvian  affain,  357,  365;  and 
ironclad  oath,  358;  and  Johnson's 
policy  and  party  preservation,  363, 
378,  393,  399,  424,  425  n.,  426  n., 
437,  516,  523,  525,  527,  528,  530, 
533,  538,  540,  544,  545,  556,  566, 
591,  595,  610,  3,47;  recalls  Fogg, 
a,  388;  and  Johnson's  annual  mes- 
sage (1865),  392;  trip  to  Chiba 
and  escape  from  Congress,  392, 
403,  406,  409,  413;  desire  for 
French  West  Indies,  393;  and  ru- 
mor of  Stanton's  intention  to  re- 
sign (1865),  399,  400;  blunders, 
404;  Presidential  aspirations,  405; 
and  Shenandoah,  411;  and  Freed" 
men's  Bureau  Bill,  434 ;  and  French 
Exhibition,  463, 469;  and  purchase 
of  Danish  West  Indies,  466, 473, 3, 
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40,  05-07, 124, 125,  502;  and 
trip  for  Rob^  Johnson,  a,  472, 
401;  and  Fenians,  484,  486,  518, 
520, 521, 524, 3, 283;  troubles  with 
Paraguay,  2,  401, 402, 543,  a,  427, 
4d&-468, 510, 516;  on  report  of  Re- 
oonstruction  Committee,  a,  405, 
408;  and  Atlantic  cable,  503;  and 
Fox's  official  trip,  500,  512;  ha- 
rangues, 510, 39  87 ;  and  Mme.  Bei> 
tinatti's  claim,  a,  522,  526;  and 
Schenck-Romero  correspondenoe, 
527,  528;  and  call  of  Union  Con- 
vention, 530,  534,  535,  538^541, 
547, 548,  553,  600, 617,  3, 251;  and 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  a,  531, 
532,  535,  541,  628,  3t  417;  excur- 
sion, a,  547;  and  Japan,  560-^562, 3, 
87,  80,  01,  02,  135,  220,  365,  513; 
and  bounty  biU  (1866),  a,  564; 
and  sending  Dix  abroad,  566, 607; 
dodges  Union  Convention,  575; 
and  Stanbery,  575;  proclamation 
of  peace,  570,  580;  and  Queen 
Emma,  582;  plans  Presidential 
tour,  584,  587;  and  return  of  Sli- 
dell,  585;  in  Johnson's  tour,  588, 
501;  slighted  at  Albany,  502;  and 
Johnson's  speeches,  504;  illness  on 
tour,  504,  508;  and  Senatorship, 
607,  611;  and  arrest  of  Surratt, 
630;  proposed  purchase  of  Bay  of 
Saman^  631,  643,  3,  7;  and  wel- 
come of  Congress  (1866),  a,  632; 
on  asylum  for  the  Pope,  638, 
630,  642;  and  negro  suffrage,  3,  4; 
and  Arkansas  delegation  (1867),  6; 
Prussian  negotiations,  0;  and  first 
Reconstruction  Bill,  10;  and  im- 
peachment movement  (1867),  12, 
50,  57;  appointment  of  Kilpatrick, 
24;  seeks  to  placate  Radicals,  25; 
and  resignation  of  Motley,  24, 34- 
38 ;  and  relinquishment  of  the  Dun- 
derbergf  27 ;  and  seizure  of  the  R,  R. 
Cuyler,  38,  30,  42;  and  Stanton's 
report  on  enforcement  of  civil 
rights,  43, 44;  and  Tucker  episode, 
45,  66,  71;  and  veto  of  Tenure-of- 


Offioe  Bin,  51,  52,  54;  on  Grant 
and  Butler,  56;  evil  influence  over 
Johnson,  64-66,  83, 100,  116, 110, 
120,  132-134,  160,  101,  105,  263, 
383,  403,  400,  411,  454,  402;  puiw 
chase  of  Alaaka,  66, 75;  and  Foster 
for  Austrian  mlanon,  68,  70;  and 
expediency,  71;  and  Indian  afiairs, 
74;  egotism,  75;  and  Connecticut 
election  (1867),  78,  80;  and  sale  of 
ironclads,  02,  438;  desires  Culebia 
Island,  04;  before  impeachment 
coounittee,  05;  sycoi^iaatie  to- 
ward Stanton  and  Grant  (1867), 
100;  in  Johnson's  trip  to  Raleigh, 
100,  101;  annexation  fever  and 
Presidential  aspirations,  106, 120, 
125;  and  tax  on  foreignerB  in  Co- 
lombia, 106;  and  Stanbery 's  opin- 
ion on  Reconstruction  Acts,  110, 
111,  114, 116;  in  Johnson's  trip  to 
Boston,  100,  114,  120;  and  Sheri- 
dan's letter,  125;  on  direct  depart- 
mental communications  to  Con- 
gress, 131;  and  Otterbourg,  135; 
and  Cretan  insunrection,  138, 425; 
and  suspension  of  Stanton,  150, 
160,  162,  163,  326;  and  Conover 
allegations,  161,  170;  Johnson  dis- 
trusts, 168;  rumors  of  retirement, 
183, 184,  203, 364, 371 ;  Blair  urges 
dismissal,  105;  influence  over  Mo- 
Culloch,  204,  380;  sjid  habeas  cor^ 
pu9  proceedings  on  enlistments, 
213,  221 ;  as  politician,  227,  228; 
and  amnesty  for  Seddon,  230;  Ala- 
bama claims  negotiations,  241, 
468-471,  474,  606,  507,  516,  670; 
and  conditions  in  the  South  (1867), 
246;  and  English  mission,  266;  and 
Johnson-Grant  controversy,  263, 
266,  271,  276;  arrogance  towards 
Venesuela,  206,  340;  and  Cabinet 
consultations,  207;  and  impeach- 
ment trial,  207, 208, 304, 306,  307, 
308,  336,  337;  official  retrospec- 
tions, 301 ;  on  D.  D.  Field,  303 ;  and 
Alta  Vela,  306,  316,  318,  322;  and 
Chase  (1868),  306,  380;  on  Mc- 
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Cardie  case,  320;  and 

Islands,  322,  329;  and  removal  of 

•  Stanton,  336;  and  Morgan,  336; 
expects  acquittal  of  the  President, 
845;  attitude  towards  nominees 
(1868),  402,  408,  415,  443,  458, 
459, 463;  and  veto  of  bill  excluding 
electoral  vote  of  South,  405;  and 
Johnson's  suggested  amendments, 
406 ;  and  nomination  of  Cummings, 
414;  plans  tripe  (1868),  424,  484; 
and  use  of  army  as  posse,  430;  and 
Kilpatrick's  return  to  electioneer, 
437,  447;  rumor  of  intended  mar- 
riage, 449;  influence  over  Randall, 
458;  and  disturbances  in  the 
South,  461, 462;  character  of  treat- 
ies, 463,  504;  and  CSrant  after  elec- 
tion, 465,  508,  511;  and  dinner  to 
Evarts,  465;  and  Korea,  485;  and 
portfolio  under  Grant,  491;  offi* 
cious  disarrangements  at  New 
Year's  reception  (1869),  496;  and 
confiscation,  504;  and  Hale  as 
Minister,  519;  and  canal  treaty, 
526;  and  holding  over  under 
Grant,  532,  533,  535;  and  the  in- 
auguration, 537,  538,  541. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  wcmnded,  a,  71. 

Seward,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  death,  a,  319. 

Sejrmour,  Horatio,  nominated  for 
Governor,  x,  154;  spirit  of  mes- 
sage (1863),  219;  Blair  on  Seward 

:  and,  345;  speech  on  Fourth,  363; 
and  draft  riots,  372;  correspond- 
ence with  Lincoln,  395,  396,  399; 
and  State  portfolio,  s*  203.  See 
aUo  Elections  (1868). 

Seymour,  O.  S.,  defeat,  a,  5;  diarao- 
ter,  5. 

Seymour,  T.  H.,  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor, If  262;  speech  on  Fourth, 
363;  career  and  character  a,  5,  3, 
431-434;  and  McCldlan's  letter  of 
acceptance,  a,  140;  death,  3,  431. 

Sharkey,  W.  L.,  and  Reconstruction 
of  Mississippi,  a,  315,  316,  366. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel,  report  on  Lou- 
isiana, 3,  41. 


Shenandoahf  disposal,  a,  411,  417, 
427. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Early's  raid 
(1864),  a,  68,  69,  87;  Sheridan  ui 
command,  96;  Sheridan's  cam* 
paign,  151, 153,  158. 

Sheridan,  P.  H.,  in  Virginia  cam- 
paign, a,  29;  command  in  the  Val- 
ley, 96;  Valley  campaign,  151, 158» 
158;  Five  Forks,  272;  Sailor's 
Creek,  276;  and  Mexico,  333;  on 
New  Orleans  riot,  569,  570,  572; 
and  Indian  depredations  in  Texaa^ 
613;  as  military  governor,  3,  93, 
104,  117,  125-127,  130,  142,  146, 
500;  removal,  14^157,  174,  186, 
187. 

Sherman,  John,  and  exclusion  of 
Southmi  Congressmen,  a,  440, 
443;  amendment  to  Reconstruc- 
tion Bill,  3, 47;  and  reinstatement 
of  SUnton,  258, 263;  and  impeach- 
ment, 335,  351,  367;  character, 
523;  and  appointment  of  Stewart, 
546. 

Sherman,  R.  U.  (?),  sedn  eoUector- 
ship,  3,  424. 

Sherman,  Roger,  watch,  3»  265. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  Vicksburg,  x,  220; 
and  Johnston  after  Vicksburg, 
375,  379;  Atlanta  campaign,  a,  33, 
135, 140;  as  commander,  92,  242; 
readies  the  sea,  200;  at  Savannah, 
208,  209;  and  D.  D.  Porter,  221; 
plans  of  Carolina  march,  221;  and 
foreign-claimed  cotton,  229;  con- 
troversy over  peace  terms,  294- 
297,  309, 3, 247,  521, 523;  indorses 
Johnson's  policy,  a,  606;  goes  to 
Mexico,  621,  649;  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  influence  Grant  (1867), 
3,  221,  232,  233,  254;  mission  to 
the  Indians,  254;  and  Johnson- 
Grant  controversy,  260,  261,  263, 
266,  272;  presented  with  Roger 
Sherman's  watch,  265;  new  de- 
partment for,  Johnson's  efforts  to 
atUch,  272,  279,  281-283;  letters 
as  impeachment  evidence,  830^ 
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831;  testimony,  832;  and  War  De- 
partment after  Grant's  inaugorar 
tion,  550, 564. 

ffliip-timber,  cutting  In  North  Caro- 
lina, X,  522,  527, 528. 

Bhubrick,  W.  B.,  reception,  x,  521; 
and  Du  Pont,  a,  30, 118;  and  Far- 
ragut,  116. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  as  office,  x,  484; 
on  attack  on  Charleston,  466. 

^card,  Montgomery,  Naval  Acad- 
emy assignment,  3,  440. 

ttckles,  D.  E.,  on  Gettysburg,  i,  472; 
interference  with  North  Carolina 
laws,  a,  642,  644;  as  military  gov- 
ernor, 3,  65,  170,  176,  182,  185, 
187;  letter  on  Welles  and  Recon- 
struction Act,  119;  removed,  187; 
wants  court  of  inquiry,  207,  232; 
and  Spanish  mission,  578. 

Sgd,  F^ans,  defeat  in  the  Valley 
(1864),  a,  68. 

BiUiman,  Benjamin,  at  Seward's,  i, 
506. 

Etopeon,  Edward,  Foote's  fleet  cap- 
tain, X,  318. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  and  impeach- 
ment, 3,  358. 

Ksson,  H.  T.,  in  North  Carolina,  x, 
350. 

Slave-trade,  controversy  over  cruis- 
ing convention,  x,  155,  163,  166, 
192, 193, 236;  arrest  of  Arguellis,  a, 
36,  45;  story  of,  to  Cuba  (1866), 
570. 

Slavery,  Welles's  attitude,  I9  xix; 
and  Reconstruction,  402, 403, 407, 
410.  See  also  Emancipation,  Fugi- 
tive, Negroes,  Slave-trade. 

Slidell,  John,  desires  to  return,  a,  585. 

Slocum,  H.  W.,  on  New  York  poli- 
tics (1866),  a,  606;  and  Weed,  3,24. 

Smalley,  D.  A.,  and  Johnson's  re- 
movals, a,  598. 

Smith,  A.  N.,  heads  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment, X,  343. 

Smith,  Ashbel,  letter  on  Texas  af- 
fairs, a,  332. 

Smith,  C.  B.,  and  movement  to  re- 


move McClellan,  x,  94,  95,  100, 
101;  and  Seward,  119,  193;  on 
Baxiks,  126;onPope,  126;onCabi- 
net-meetingB,  131 ;  and  McClellan's 
delay  after  Antietam,  146;  and 
colonising  of  negroes,  150-152;  on 
fractional  currency,  168;  threat- 
ens to  reogn,  193;^  and  Seward's 
resignation,  203;  selection  to  the 
Cabinet,  I9  890. 

Smith,  E.  D.,  and  PeterKoff  mails,  x, 
284,  310;  and  contract  frauds,  a, 
78,  82,  114. 

Smith,  £,  E.,  supplies  intercepted,  x, 
379. 

Smith,  F.  W.,  collector  at  Bridge- 
pent,  and  Connecticut  election 
(1866),  a,  457, 460. 

Smith,  Franklin  W.  See  Smith 
Brothers. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Franklin  W.,  and  arrest 
of  husband,  a,  61. 

Smith,  G.  C.,  Montana  appoint- 
ment, a,  527. 

Smith,  J.  B.,  death,  x«  142. 

Smith,  J.  C,  and  Connecticut  elec- 
tion (1868),  3,  329. 

Smith,  James,  messenger  of  Navy 
Department,  a,  283. 

Smith,  Joseph,  and  Merrimae  scare, 
X,  64;  and  ironclads,  179;  and 
Monitor y  214;  Hale's  attacks  on, 
224,  a,  6;  and  Preble,  i,  228;  and 
guns  for  monitors,  342;  and  Fox, 
401 ;  and  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
a,  31,  34;  and  contract  frauds,  53; 
and  Farragut,  116,  134;  and  relief 
of  naval  contractors,  a,  207;  and 
Grimes,  3,  13,  14;  at  Lincoln's 
first,  and  Johnson's  last,  recep- 
tion, 539. 

Smith,  Kilby,  nomination,  3,  85. 

Smith,  Melancthon,  and  Lane's  trade 
permit,  a,  56;  as  exchange  agent, 
169,  171 ;  and  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, 357;  heads  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment, 597;  and  habeas  corpus  pro* 
ceedings  on  enlistments,  3,  208L 
211. 
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ft»****^,  Tfrntnin,  and  Ruflcwlrao- 
tion,3,434. 

Smith,  WataoDf  report  on  Waning- 
too,  I9  510. 

Smith  E^then,  duoiged  with  eon- 
tnct  frauds,  a,  7;  arreBt  and  trial, 
fia-57,  60,  90,  224;  petitioD  in  be- 
half of,  124;  Lincoln's  oonoem, 
124;  efforts  for  release,  231,  238; 
sentence  revosed,  260-264,  334, 
359;  Wdke  on  guilt,  266. 

SmjTthe,  H.  A.,  collector  at  New 
York,  a,  484;  and  Connecticut 
Senatorial  dection,  507,  508;  and 
Johnson,  558,  566;  nominated  to 
Austrian  mission,  3, 391. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron.  See 
Charleston,  Dahlgren,  Du  Pont, 
PortRoyaL 

South  Carolina,  humbled,  a,  242; 
aristocracy  of,  and  cause  of  the 
Civil  War,  276,  312;  Reconstruc- 
tion constitution,  3, 347. 

South  Mountain,  battle,  x»  130. 

Spain,  and  Confederacy,  if  399;  ap- 
pointment of  Minister  to  (1865), 
I9  254,  255;  trouble  with  Peru  ex- 
pected, 357,  365;  and  Chili,  495. 
iSee  oZm  Cuba. 

Spaulding,  £.  G.,  and  Du  Pout's  In- 
trigue, a,  7. 

Spaulding,  R.  P.,  and  Johnson's 
tour,  a,  589;  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 3,  265. 

Speed,  James,  Attorney-General,  a, 
192, 197;  and  law  as  to  public  rec- 
ords, 212,  220;  on  government  of 
negroes,  222;  and  State  rights,  239; 
and  apprehended  decision  on  arbi- 
trary arrests,  242,  245;  on  Chase 
and  politics,  251;  on  Johnson's 
speech  as  Vice-President,  252;  on 
drawing  on  next  year's  appropria- 
tions, 264;  and  fall  of  Richmond, 
273;  and  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
287, 288 ;  and  informing  of  Johnson, 
288,  289;  first  Cabinet-meeting 
under  Johnson,  289;  and  amnesty, 
294,  301;  on  Sh^tnan's    peace 


terms,  294,  206,  297;  and  trade 
regulatioiis  (1865),  299;  and  pro- 
Hamatinn  against  Confederate 
'*  pirates,"  300, 308;  and  negro  suf- 
fnige,  301 ;  and  tnal  of  oonsptrators, 
803,  305;  on  inmdad  oath,  318; 
and  trial  of  Davk,  338,  365,  367, 
368,  614;  vacation,  348;  and  Re- 
construction judges,  366;  on 
Freedmen's  Bureau  BiU,  434;  and 
trial  of  Semmes,  467;  as  official, 
480,  481;  and  Mexico,  485;  and 
Fenians,  520,  524;  and  Johnson's 
policy,  524,  537,  543;  resigns,  554, 
555. 

Spencer, ,  of  New  York,  and  re- 
lease of  Scofield,  a,  199. 

Sperry,  N.  D.,  and  Administration 
(1866),  a,  485;  and  Senatorial  eleo- 
tion,  506. 

Spinner,  F.  E.,  on  elected  officers, 
2,406. 

Spooner,  Thomas,  and  date  of  Na- 
tional Convention  (1864),  a,  30. 

Spottsylvania  Court-House,  battle, 
death  of  Sedgwick,  a,  27;  news 
awaited,  28;  battle  reports,  29; 
anxiety,  33. 

Sprague,  Peleg,  and  prise  laws,  if 
531,  532. 

Sprague,  William,  and  Kate  Chase, 
X,  306;  impeachment  vote,  3,  349, 
356,  358;  attack  on  lawyers,  565. 

Springfield  Republican,  character,  3| 
490. 

Stafif  officers,  differences  with  line,  3, 
252,  253,  384;  desire  of  surgeons 
for  naval  rank,  501;  relative  rank, 
570,  573. 

Stahl, ,  master  blacksmith,  re- 
moved, a,  597. 

Stanbery,  Henry,  nominated  to  Su- 
preme Court,  a,  487;  Attorney- 
General,  558,  560;  on  bounty  bill, 
564;  on  New  Orleans  riot,  572, 
573;  and  Seward,  575;  and  visit  of 
Queen  Emma,  577;  and  proclama- 
tion of  peace  in  Texas,  580;  on  Ten- 
ure-of-Office  Act,  583;  and  John- 
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0on'8  tour,  587;  and  trial  of  Davis, 
608, 614, 616;  and  Indian  dq;weda- 
tions  in  Texas,  614;  and  Mezioo, 
622;  and  asylum  for  the  Pope,  639; 
on  negro  suffrage  for  the  Dutrict, 
3, 4, 5;  on  Eeoonstruetion  Bill,  11, 
54;  and  seisure  of  the  R*  R.  Cuifkr^ 
89, 41 ;  and  Stanton's  report  on  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights,  43;  inte> 
pretation  of  Reoonstruotion  Acts, 
59, 60, 63, 93, 96-99, 105, 109-117; 
and  Tuckerepisode,66;and  injunc- 
tion cases  against  Reconstruction 
Acts,  81, 86;  and  purchase  of  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  97, 124;  on  tax  on 
foreigners  in  Colombia,  106;  and 
Sheridan's  letter,  126;  and  veto  of 
explanatory  Reoonstruotion  Act, 
137;  urges  dismissal  of  Stanton 
(1867),  173;  as  Presidential  ad- 
viser, 209,  287;  on  habeaa  corpus 
proceedings  on  enlistments,  209- 
222;  and  successor  to  Stanton,  231, 
286;  and  message  on  suspension  of 
Stanton,  240;  and  Alabama  claims, 
241;  and  conduct  of  military  gov- 
ernors, 242,  243;  on  conditions  in 
the  South  (1867),  246;  and  retire- 
ment of  Capt.  Meade,  250,  251; 
on  Tenure-of-Ofl5ce  Act  and  Lin- 
coin's  Cabinet  appointments,  290; 
impeachment  counsel,  299,  302, 
808, 331, 341;  oounflel  and  resigna- 
tion, 299,  303,  308,  311;  and  John- 
son's talkativeness,  311;  rejected 
for  reappointment,  375;  hopeful 
after  election  (1868),  492. 
Stanton,  E.  M.,  under  Lincoln: 
Welles's  portraiture,  i,  xxxi;  and 
Seward,  12,  58,  203,  355,  356,  a, 
91;  attitude  towards  Administra- 
tion before  Joining  it,  x,  54,  55, 58; 
candidacy  for  district  attorney, 
56;  antagonism  of  the  Blaire,  56, 
59,  125-128,  203,  329,  345,  355, 
398,  a,  91,  102;  appointment  to 
Cabinet,  x,  57-60,  68,  128,  355, 
856;  and  McCleUan  (1861),  57; 
personal  relations  with  Welles,  60, 


6i,  64-67, 127, 128;  and  Chase,  61, 
101,  402,  536;  and  New  Oileans 
expedition,  61;  and  Potomac  oper- 
ations,  61,  67,  3,  436;  personal 
ehacader  and  management  of. 
Department,  62,  68,  69,  125,  128, 
148,  161,  442,  447,  a,  328,  331, 3f 
809,  370,  377;  Merrimac  scare,  x, 
62-68,  3f  473;  ami  lincobi's  Gen- 
eral Older  No.  1,  x,  63;  intrigue 
for  removal  of  McCleUan  (Aug., 
1862),  83,  93,  95-101,  104,  108, 
109, 112, 118-122, 129;  and  Seoond 
Bull  Run,  93,  105;  and  linoob, 
98, 149,  a,  92,  112, 130;  and  New 
York  Time$,  x,  123;  and  Antietam, 
142;  and  Chiriqui  Grant,  151;  and 
emancipation,  159;  thicatens  to 
resign  (1862),  160,  161,  202;  and 
Norfolk  tiade,  165,  175,  178,  183; 
after  Antietam,  176;  and  Navy 
Department  oontrol  of  MiasMppl 
gunboats,  180, 272, 273;  and  Sen- 
ate committee  on  Seward,  195, 
200-202,  206;  and  admission  of 
West  Virginia,  205,  207,  208;  and 
McClemsAd,  217,  388;  and  negro 
troops,  218;  and  Pope,  221;  and 
capture  of  Queen  of  (Ae  West,  240; 
and  D.  D.  Porter,  273,  369;  and 
Chancellorsville,  293,  294;  and  re- 
newal of  Charleston  opoutions, 
309,  385;  and  Cabinet  consulta- 
tions, 319,  320,  546,  a,  16,  17,  58; 
unpopular  with  army,  i,  324;  visits 
headquarters  (1863),  327;  and 
Lee's  invasion  (1863),  328,  330, 
332, 338,  342,  353;  and  Army  and 
Navy  Oateite,  343;  and  relieving  of 
Hooker,  348,  349;  and  counter- 
movement  on  Richmond,  351 ;  and 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  354, 356, 358; 
and  McClellan  after  Seven  Days, 
355;  and  Stephens's  attempted 
mission,  358,  360,  361 ;  and  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  365,  367,  371;  and  es- 
cape of  Lee,  366,  370;  and  Dix, 
373;  and  expedition  to  western 
Texas,  390,  442;  and  draft  exemp- 
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tionfl,  397,  407;  and  HaUeek  and 
Ahnaden  mines,  998;  and  Lin- 
coln's letter-writing,  399;  proposes 
an  ezcorsion,  406;  Reconstruction 
iheorj  and  plan,  413,  a,  179,  281, 
282,  291,  294,  301;  and  habeas 
eorpuB  proceedings  on  the  draft,  x, 
432,  4^;  and  commanders  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  440;  and 
Sabine  Pass  expedition,  441;  and 
Chattanooga,  444;  and  Trow- 
bridge-Lamar plot,  492 ;  and  trans- 
fer of  soldiers  to  Navy,  498,  546, 
648;  and  r«iomination  of  Lincoln, 
600;  and  cotton  trade,  611, 637,  2, 
66, 139;  at  presentation  of  Grant's 
commission,  x,  639;  and  new  draft 
(1864),  642;  and  Fort  Pillow  mas- 
sacre, 2, 26;  and  forged  proclamar 
tion  incident,  36,  38;  and  Presi- 
dential visits  to  headquarters,  66; 
and  Early's  raid,  68-70, 72, 74, 77, 
78, 84 ;  reported  disagreement  with 
Grant,  79;  and  Whiting,  86;  and 
the  Crater,  89;  no  intention  to  re- 
sign (1864),  102;  influence  over 
Fessenden,  120, 173;  and  Wilming- 
ton expedition,  128,  205-207,  209, 
214, 215;  and  control  of  abandoned 
plantations,  149,  150;  and  Con- 
federate operations  on  Lake  Erie, 
151-153;  and  Blair's  resignation, 
158  n.;  and  land  movement  against 
Mobile,  165;  intimacy  with  Radi- 
cals (1864),  166,  173,  247;  and  ex- 
change of  naval  prisoners,  168- 
171 ;  and  appointment  of  Chase  as 
Chief -Justice,  192;  uses  Commit- 
tee on  Conduct  of  the  War,  198; 
avoids  responsibility,  206;  and 
government  of  negroes,  222;  on 
Savannah  trip,  228;  and  Blair's 
Senatorial  aspirations,  243;  on 
Johnson's  speech  as  Vice-President 
252;  and  flag-raising  at  Sumter, 
267;  and  capture  of  Richmond, 
272;  on  Buchanan  and  Sumter 
(Dec.,  1860),  273;  Virginia  legisla- 
ture incident,  279;  uid  resump- 


tion of  trade  with  South,  280, 281, 
296;  and  assault  on  Seward,  285; 
and  assassination  of  Lincoln,  285; 
Seward  on  services,  384,  399;  and 
contract  frauds,  3,  23.  See  alao 
Halleck. 

Under  Jokneen:  and  informing 
of  Jc^mson,  2,  288;  first  Cabinet- 
meeting  under  Johnson,  289;  atti- 
tude toward,  and  influence  over, 
Johnson  (1866),  289, 290, 394, 398, 
399,405;  (1866),  424, 437, 523, 638, 
641,  666,  657,  627,  652;  (1867),  3, 
26, 47,  72, 118,  119, 123, 132-134; 
Reconstruction  plan,  2,  291,  294, 
301;  at  funeral  of  Lincoln,  292- 
294;  Sherman  controversy,  294- 
297, 309, 3, 247;  and  proclamation 
agi^nst  Confederate  *' pirates,"  2, 
298,  300, 308;  and  implication  of 
Davis,  300;  and  negro  suffrage,  301, 
303,  364,  3,  4,  22,  23;  and  trial  of 
conspirators,  2, 303-305, 334;  and 
custody  of  Davis,  308,  309;  on 
ironclad  oath  and  Southern  ap- 
pointments, 318,  319,  358,  446, 
450;  closes  Ford's  Theatre,  331; 
and  favors  for  state  prisoners,  332; 
and  trial  of  Davis,  335,  338,  365, 
614;  and  Mexico,  348,  485,  621, 
622,  624,  625;  Ukiess,  352;  and 
post-War  movementsof  Army  ,352, 
855-357, 360-362 ;  fears  and  body- 
guard, 362;  and  Radicals  (1865), 
364;  Blair'sattack  (1865),  370;  and 
political  assessment,  380, 382;  and 
parole  for  Mallory,  395;  rumor  of 
intended  resignation  (1865),  399, 
402;e8pionageover  Johnson,  403n.; 
Presidential  aspirations,  403;  and 
Cox  house  case,  414;  and  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  Bill,  434,  439;  and 
Fenian  raid,  451,  453,  486,  518- 
620;  and  Civil  Rights  Bill,  464; 
and  trial  of  Semmes,  467;  and 
national  quarantine,  480;  removal 
urged,  480, 481,  581-583, 606, 611, 
613,  630,  3,  45,  49,  90,  91 ;  and  re- 
port of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
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mittee,  a,  495-^1;  and  Ck>lorado 
Bill,  603;  and  Atlantic  cable,  603; 
aeienade  speech,  613;  and  Mme. 
Bertinatti's  claim,  622,  626;  and 
Schenck-RomeiD  oorreepondenoe, 
628;  and  Thomas  and  the  Tennes- 
see legislature  (1866),  664;  and 
Grant's  nomination  as  G^ieral, 
662;  and  bounty  biU  (1866),  664; 
and  New  Orleans  riot,  669-^671, 
611;  and  story  of  negroes  kid- 
napped to  Cuba,  670;  and  final 
proclamation  of  peace,  680,  681; 
opposes  Union  Convention,  682; 
and  Johnson's  tour,  686,  687,  602; 
and  return  of  Slidell,  686;  and 
court  of  inquiry  for  Holt,  601;  and 
relinquishment  of  Dunderbergf  604, 
3,  28;  and  Indian  depredations  in 
Texas,  613;  and  Maryland  Sec- 
tion controversy  (1866),  620,  3, 
140,  141;  and  Fourteenth  Am^id- 
ment,  a,  628,  630;  and  arrest  oi 
Sturatt,  630;  and  Bay  of  SamanA, 
631;  and  welcome  to  Congress, 
632;  and  asylum  for  the  Pope, 
640;  and  Prussian  convention,  3, 
9;  and  reciprocal  amnesty,  9;  and 
Reconstruction  bills,  helps  frame 
them,  11,  17,  49,  94,  96,  110;  and 
control  of  Indian  affairs,  30,  69, 
74,  98,  254;  and  seizure  of  R.  R, 
Cuyler,  38,  39,  42;  and  Danish 
West  Indies,  40, 98, 124;  report  on 
enforcement  of  civil  rights,  42- 
46;  and  impeachment  movement, 
(1867),  50;  and  veto  of  Tenure-of- 
Office  BUI,  50,  52,  54,  158,  162, 
168;  and  interpretation  of  Recon- 
struction Act,  on  Stanbery's  opin- 
ion, 59,  64,  105,  111,  114;  and  ap- 
pointment of  military  governors, 
64, 65;  and  Tucker  episode,  66, 69; 
and  sessions  of  Congress,  74;  and 
sale  of  ironclads,  92;  and  expendi- 
tures of  military  governors,  93;  and 
Booth's  diary,  95;  and  Sheridan's 
letter,  117,  118,  125-127;  direct 
communications  to  Congress,  131, 


132;andTenne8BeetronMe8  (1867), 
140;  responsibility  for  Sheridan's 
actions,  164;  suspension  foreshad- 
owedy  166;  refuses  to  resign,  167, 
168;  action  on,  considered,  169, 
160, 162, 163, 166, 167;  suspended, 
168,  169;  public  zeception  of  sus- 
pension, 173;  question  of  succes- 
sor, 231;  message  on  suspensbn, 
240,  242;  return  to  Washington, 
246;  Senate  disapproves  of  suspen- 
sion, 266, 268, 269;  GrantJohnson 
controversy  over  reinstatement, 
269-262, 266-279;  question  of  res- 
ignation after  repossession,  263, 
267;  official  taboo,  278;  Thomas  to 
watch,  279;  removal,  280, 284, 289- 
291;  Senate  on  removal,  286;  ar- 
rest of  Thomas,  294;  Ewing  nom- 
inated to  succeed,  286,  287;  re- 
moval and  impeachment  of  John- 
son, 292;  quo  vjorranto  writ,  299; 
precedent  for  removal,  302,  311; 
intrenched  in  office,  nitro-glycer- 
ine  scare,  297, 309, 323, 338;  Scho- 
field  to  succeed,  338-340, 371, 376; 
relinquishes  office  in  ignominy, 
870;  Senate's  complimentary  reso- 
lution, 377;  political  influence 
(1869),  508. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  and  Connecti- 
cut election  (1866),  a,  458;  and 
Senatorial  election,  608;  and  So- 
bine,  3,  337. 

State  Department.  See  Seward  (W. 
H.),  and  foreign  nations  by  name. 

State-rights,  Cabinet  discussion 
(1865),  a,  239.  See  aho  Recon- 
struction (theories). 

Steam  Engineering,  Bureau  of.  See 
Engineer  Corps,  Isherwood,  Sti- 
mere. 

Stedman,  G.  A.,  mortal  wound  and 
promotion,  a,  94,  96. 

Steedman,  J.  B.,  in  Johnson's  tour, 
a,  589;  and  War  portfolio,  3, 166. 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  attempted  mission 
(1863),  I,  358^363;  mission  and 
draft  riots,  369;  Hampton  Road 
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Conference,  a,  235,  238;  in  cus- 
tody, 308;  Stanton's  discourtesy, 
332;  not  to  be  paroled,  358;  pa- 
Foled,  382;  at  Grant's  reception, 
478. 

Stevens,  A.  F.,  investigation  of  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard,  3, 416. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  opposition  to 
Seward  (1864),  a,  ld8;  and  But- 
ler (1865),  230;  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 237;  and  Johnson  (1865), 
325;  and  exclusion  of  Southern 
Congressmen,  387,  388,  3d2,  440, 
442;  revolutionary  designs,  432, 
451,  633,  3,  87,  133;  and  veto  of 
Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  a,  436; 
and  Reconstruction  Committee, 
441 ;  Grimes  on,  447;  at  Grant's  re- 
ception (1866),  478;  and  distribu- 
tion of  Forney's  Chronide,  486; 
control  of  Radicals,  626,  3,  130; 
and  Bay  of  Saman^,  a,  643;  and 
impeachment  (1867),  3, 12;  Sena- 
torial candidacy,  16, 21 ;  character, 
21,  26;  and  Reconstruction  Bill, 
40,  47;  as  impeachment  manager, 
301,  340,  354;  and  renewal  of  im- 
peachment, 391. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  and  Fenton,  3,  508; 
character,  523;  and  Treasury  port- 
folio, 543,  545-548,  565. 

Stewart,  Charles,  and  rear-admiral- 
ship,  ly  77. 

Stewart,  W.  M.,  and  Civil  Rights 
BiU,  a,  475. 

Stimers,  A.  C,  and  preparation 
against  Charleston,  z,  247;  Du 
Font's  charges  against,  307;  and 
light-draft  monitors,  a,  52, 81, 108, 
241,  349-351;  resigns,  349,  351. 

Stimson, ,  storekeeper  at  Kit- 

tery  Navy  Yard,  appointment,  a, 
586. 

Stiners, ,  contract  frauds,  a,  279. 

Stockton,  John,  ousted  from  Senate, 
a»  464, 475;  return  candidacy,  475; 
reelected  to  Senate,  3^  517. 

Stockton,  R.  F.,  and  son's  return  to 
Senate,,  a»  475.    . 


Stoeckel,  Baron,  and  visit  of  Russian 
fleet,  X,  481;  Alaska  treaty,  3, 
75. 

Stokes,  W.  B.,  character,  3,  205. 

Stone,  J.  M.,  Congressional  aspira- 
tions (1865),  a,  381. 

Stone  River.   See  Murfreesborough. 

Stoneman,  George,  raid  (1863),  x, 
292-295;  in  Johnson's  tour,  a, 
589. 

SUmetoaUf  stopped  at  Corunna,  a* 
254;  watched  by  Niagara  t  261, 
267;  in  West  Indies,  305-307;  to 
be  surrendered  by  Spain,  335; 
Craven  court  martial,  392,  396; 
sold  to  Japan,  3, 97, 99,  365,  513. 

Stover,  H.  D.,  fraudulent  contracts, 
X,  514,  515,  a,  54;  implication  of 
others,  x,  518,  524;  witness  in 
Opdyke-Weed  suit,  a,  208,  211. 

Stowell,  LcHxi,  on  use  of  neutral  wa- 
ters by  belligerents,  z,  461;  on 
prize  crew  as  witnesses,  465, 
466. 

Stribling,  C.  K.,  and  sale  of  vessel  to 
Venezuela,  x,  474,  476;  light- 
house duty,  a,  578;  and  Porter's 
conduct  of  Navy  Department,  3, 
561. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  and  relief  of  Sum- 
ter, X,  5,  8,  9,  12,  15;  ordered  to 
Pensacola,  16;  and  navy  yard  at 
League  Island,  185;  and  Wise,  a, 
7;  and  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
34;  and  Du  Pont,  118. 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  in  Lee's  invasion 
(1863),  z,  350;  Chamberaburg 
raid,  169;  death,  a,  33. 

Stuart,  William,  and  slave-trade 
cruising  convention,  z,  155;  and 
the  Bermuda,  170;  and  captured 
mails,  181;  and  Emma  incident, 
445. 

Suffolk  County,  Virginia,  operations 
(1863),  X,  285,  287. 

Suffrage,  Welles  distrusts  free,  in  cit- 
ies, X,  523,  524;  under  Recon- 
struction Act,  3,  94,  96-99.  iSee 
also  Negro  suffrage* 
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Sumner,  Charles,  advocacy  of  negro 
Bufifrage,  z,  xlviii-l,  a,  291,  302, 
304,  330,  374,  3,  26;  Senate  oom^ 
mittee  on  the  removal  of  Seward,  x, 
196, 197;  and  Senatorial  courtesy, 
235;  on  attitude  of,  and  towards, 
England  (1863),  251,  263,  800, 
306 ;  opposition  to  issuing  of  letters 
of  marque,  251,  253,  256,  262;  on 
the  Peterhoff  mail  controversy, 
285-289,  292,  310;  on  Seward's 
ignorance  of  international  law, 
285;  and  coast  defense  for  Massa- 
chusetts, 288;  confidence  in  Hook- 
er's success  at  Chancellorsville, 
292;  and  news  of  the  defeat,  293; 
on  Wilkes  hi  the  West  Indies,  298; 
on  Charles  Wilson  as  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  London,  301;  and 
Laird's  statement,  306,  394;  on 
Hooker's  intemperance  and  irre- 
verence, 336;  and  Blair's  views  on 
Reconstruction  (1863),  467;  on 
Welles's  annual  report  (1863), 
484;  (1864),  2, 197;  on  attitude  of 
Napoleon  (1863),  z,  494,  495;  on 
Lincoln's  candidacy  for  renomina- 
tion,  501;  character  and  states- 
manship, 502, 503,  a,  197, 381, 893, 
616, 649,  3, 26,  53;  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  i,  502;  political  ambi- 
tion, 503,  2, 369;  and  Chase's  can- 
didacy (1864),  z,  503;  attitude 
towards  paper  currency,  2,  16;  in- 
terest in  the  Smith  Brothers  case, 
61,  124,  224,  260,  262,  263,  266, 
334, 359;  and  Wade-Davis  protest, 
95;  centralist,  96;  harm  by,  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  (1864),  130; 
advanced  by  Winthrop's  fall,  154; 
and  Chase's  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice,  196;' at  deathbed  of  Lin- 
coln, 287,  288;  and  Stanton's 
plan  for  Reconstruction  (1865), 
291,  394;  and  Sherman's  peace 
negotiations,  295;  and  proposed 
proclamation  against  Confederate 
cruisers  as  pirates  (1865),  298; 


seeks  material  for  oration  on  Lin- 
coln, 304;  and  ironclad  oath,  319; 
relations  with  Johnson  and  his 
Reconstruction  policy  (1865),  330, 
363,  373,  393-398,  400,  405,  411; 
and  Mrs.  Eames,  363;  and  negro 
equality,  369,  410;  at  Worcester 
Convention,  873;  and  Banks,  881, 
469;  anti-davery  theorist,  885; 
Radical  resolutions  (1865),  888; 
(1866),  684;  on  Stanton's  attitude 
(1865),  894,  500,  3, 11;  and  clem- 
ency for  Jdfferson  Davis,  2«  897; 
Stanton  on  his  views,  405;  Seward's 
attitude  toward,  406;  and  proposed 
trial  of  Senmies,  414 ;  conversations 
with  Welles  on  Reconstruction  and 
attitude  of  Cabmet  (1866),  415- 
417,  418,  480;  and  admisrion  of 
Tennessee  Representatives,  434; 
Grimes  on  policy  and  charact^, 
447;  and  shipment  in  naval  vessels 
of  exhibits  for  French  Ebdiibition, 
462,  469;  on  affairs  hi  France 
(1866),  462;  and  unseating  of  Sen- 
ator Stockton,  464;  annual  politi- 
cal speech  (1866),  616;  marriage, 
629;  and  displacement  of  brother- 
in-law,  629,  3,  53;  rdations  with 
Fessenden  and  Grimes,  2,  635, 
636,  3,  14,  47,  346;  and  negro  suf- 
frage in  the  District,  2,  640;  and 
Mexican  diplomacy,  649;  speech 
denouncing  Johnson  (1867),  3,  23; 
and  resignation  of  Motley,  35,  36; 
and  Reconstruction  Acts,  46, 
129;  attack  on  McCulloch,  52;  and 
annexation  of  Alaska,  75;  and 
Johnson^  appointments,  83;  and 
Japanese  Embassy,  91 ;  and  negro 
office-holders,  142;  Radical  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate,  324;  and  naval 
affairs,  325;  action  during  im- 
peachment trial,  328,  335;  father 
of  Radicalism,  381;  and  Grant's 
Cabinet  appointments,  488,  543; 
and  adjournment  of  Congress 
(1869),  574;  speech  on  Alalnona 
Claims  treaty,  578,  579. 
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Sumter,  Fort,  question  of  relief,  x,  3- 
39,  a,  248,  374;  scarcity  at,  z,  4; 
Ward's  plan,  &-10;  Seward's  un- 
derstanding with  Secessionists,  12; 
Seward  and  Confederate  oommis- 
sioners,  12,  26-28,  32-35;  Bl^ 
convinces  Lincoln  on  relief,  13; 
Fox's  plan,  14-16, 21-23;  Seward's 
interference  with  plan,  16-21,  23- 
26,  31,  35-39;  Federal  attack 
(1863),  427,  434;  flag-raising 
(1865),  2, 267;  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration and  (Dec.,  1860),  273. 

Supreme  Court,  Field's  appointment, 
Zy  245;  death  of  Taney,  a,  176; 
question  of  successor.  Chase's  ap- 
pointment, 181-183, 187, 192, 196; 
apprehended  decision  on  arbitrary 
arrests,  242, 245;  on  captured  cot- 
ton, 255,  263;  Milligan  case,  471, 
474,  476;  Stanbery's  nomination, 
487;  and  Reconstruction  Act,  3, 
80;  injunction  cases  against  Re- 
construction Act,  86;  war  of  Radi- 
cals on,  258,  282,  314,  323;  Mo- 
Cardie  case,  314,  320. 

Surratt,  J.  H.,  arrest,  a,  630;  sent  to 
America,  3, 29,  31;  Johnson's  atti- 
tude, 31 ;  trial,  166, 167. 

*' Swamp  Angel,"  and  foreign  atti- 
'  tude,  z,  445. 

Swann,  Thomas,  and  election  con- 
troversy (1866),  a,  620. 

SuxUaraf  brings  Surratt,  3, 29, 31. 

Swajme,  N.  H.,  and  armored  fleet  for 
the  Ohio,  z,  90;  and  d^ef-Justice- 
ship,a,  182. 

Swett,  Leonard,  and  Cameron,  a, 
390 ;  and  hnpeachment,  3, 306, 307. 

Swift  db  Co.    See  Secor  and  Swift. 

Sybert, ,  application  for  letters 

of  marque,  z,  260,  261. 

Sykes,  George,  Blair  on,  z«  126;  and 
escape  of  Lee,  375. 

Tacony,  depredations  and  pursuit,  z, 

327,  333,  342,  350,  375  n. 
TaUaheuisee,  depredations  and  pur- 
.   suit,  2, 102, 105, 110,  111,  113, 119. 


Taney,  R.  B.,  Cabinet  and  fuzMral, 
a,  176;  Welles's  opinion,  177, 184; 
on  Welles's  administration,  184. 

Tariff,  Grimes  on  (1866),  a,  542; 
woolens  bill  (1867),  3,  58;  yeto  of 
copper  biU  (1869),  531. 

Tassara,  D.  G.  Garda  y,  and  assump- 
tion of  six-mile  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, I,  170,  399;  complaint  of 
violated  neutrality,  308;  reception, 
522;  and  StonevoaU,  a,  307;  dinner 
to  Duloe,  526. 

Tatnall,  Josiah,  plantation,  a,  313. 

Taxation,  Welles  on  necessity,  a,  3, 
16;  cotton,  316.  <Sfee  abo  Finances, 
Tariff. 

Taylor,  Bajrard,  on  attitude  of  Na- 
poleon (1863),  z,  495. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  N.  G.,  buries  clothes,  3, 
15. 

Taylor,  R.  W.,  and  payments  out  of 
next  year's  appropriations,  a,  264, 
266,  268,  274;  as  official,  3, 378. 

Taylor,  Richard,  and  Jx>hnson's  pol- 
icy, 3, 72. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  as  general,  z,  86. 

Tecumsehf  loss,  a,  101. 

Telegraph,  naval  vessels  and  laying 
of  Atlantic  cable  (1866),  a,  503, 
504. 

Tennessee,  excludon  of  Representa^ 
tives  (1865),  a,  434,  436,  441-444, 
446;  Gen.  Thomas  and  legislature, 
554,  557;  ratifies  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  557, 558;  Representa- 
tives admitted,  559;  eastern,  dur- 
ing the  War,  3, 15;  disturbances, 
troops  ordered  to  (1867),  140, 141, 
211. 

Tenure-of-Gffice  Act,  introduced,  a, 
549;  Stanbery  and  Welles  on,  583; 
Cabinet  discussion,  3,  49,  50,  158, 
162, 163, 171;  veto,  51,  52,  54,  55; 
and  suspension  of  Stanton,  159, 
162;  execution,  194;  effects,  199; 
and  removal  of  Stanton,  285,  286, 
288;  Cabinet  on  status  of  lincohi's 
appointees,  290;  and  impeachment, 
292;  consideration  of  repeal  and 
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modification,  503,  555,  556,  558, 
560,  564,  567-569,  571;  Grant's 
attitude,  557, 560. 

Territories,  negro  suffrage,  3, 19. 

Terry,  A.  H.,  and  Dahlgren,  z,  474; 
Wilmington  expedition,  a,  222, 
226;  Indian  Commission,  3, 254. 

Texas,  proposed  occupation  of  west- 
em,  and  Matamoras  trade,  z,  387- 
392,  443;  executive  Reconstruc- 
tion, a,  315,  316,  579,  580;  condi- 
tions (1866),  568;  (1867),  3»  105; 
Indian  depredations,  a,  613 ;  change 
in  Governors  (1867),  3, 146. 

Thanksgiving,  Welles  on  (1863),  z, 
372;  (1865),  a,  393;  (1866),  628; 
draft  of  proclamation,  z,  449; 
Welles  on  State  celebration,  450. 

Thayer,  Eli,  scheme  to  colonise 
Florida,  z,  206. 

Thayer,  J.  M.,  and  removal  of  Stan- 
ton, 3, 285;  on  Johnson's  plans  for 
dictatorship,  291;  and  impeach- 
ment, 332. 

Thirteenth  Amendment,  passes 
House,  a,  234. 

Thomas,  B.  F.,  and  trial  of  Smith 
Bros.,  a,  90. 

Thomas,  G.  H.,  Chickamauga,  z, 
444;  as  succesBor  to  Rosecrans, 
447;  Nashville,  a,  200;  Johnson's 
opinion,  367;  Welles's  opinion,  382; 
and  Tennessee  legislature  (1866), 
554,  557;  and  disturbances  in 
Tennessee  (1867),  3, 140,  211;  and 
military  governorship,  186;  nom- 
inated as  Brevet  General,  3,  284. 

Thomas,  Lorenso,  and  forged  Cooper 
dispatch,  z,  176;  and  removal  of 
Stanton,  3,  279;  Secretary  ad  iiV' 
tenm,  and  Stanton,  284,  289,  290; 
arrested,  285,  286,  294;  and  Cab- 
inet-meetings, 303;  character,  371. 

Thomas,  P.  F.,  and  interests  of 
Commodore  Ringgold,  z,  534;  and 
Belknap,  3,  205. 

Thompson,  A.  W.,  Chiriqui  Grant, 
z,  123, 150-153. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  alleged  implica- 


tion in  aasassination  of  Tincoln,  a« 
299. 

Thornton,  Bk  Edward,  reception,  3, 
515. 

Throckmorton,  J.  W.,  and  Indian  de- 
predations, a,  613;  removed,  3, 
146. 

Thurman,  A.  G.,  and  impeachment 
counsel,  3, 305. 

Tikien,  S.  J.,  and  draft,  z,  380;  as 
politician,  a,  602,  3,  228;  and 
Johnson  (1866),  a«  602,  3,  223, 
229;  Presidential  bee,  446. 

Tilton,  Theodore,  and  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  a,  478;  and  impeachment,  3» 
357. 

Tobacco,  French,  at  Richmond,  z, 
338-340,  a,  9,  12;  at  Fredericks- 
burg (1865),  257. 

Tod,  David,  hopefulness  (1862),  z, 
153;  spirit  of  message  (1863),  219; 
character,  404;  nominated  as  Se- 
cretary of  Treasury,  a,  62,  63;  de- 
clines, 64;  and  Johnson's  speeches, 
594. 

Todd,  J.  B.  S.,  and  Dakota  politics, 
a,  153. 

Toombs,  Robert,  letter  on  Southern 
conditions  (1863),  z,  428;  charac- 
ter, 428. 

Torpedo f  Confederate  vessel,  z,  358. 

Totten,  J.  G.,  and  relief  of  Sumter,  z, 
3;  and  Wilmington,  307. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  and  Chiriqui  Grant, 
z,  151;  treason,  355;  and  Sumter, 
2, 274, 374. 

Townsend,  E.  D.,  and  Stanton,  3, 279. 

Trade,  proclamation  closing  South- 
em  ports  to  foreign  (1865),  2,  275, 
278;  plan  of  resumption  with 
South  (1865),  280,  296,  298-300, 
308.  See  aUo  Blockade,  Cotton, 
Treasury  agents. 

Train,  C.  R.,  and  trial  of  Smith  Bros., 
2,90. 

Treason,  Welles  on  punishment,  a, 
43. 

Treasury  Department,  Tod's  ap- 
pointment and  declination,  a»  G2f 
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63;  Morgan  and,  240,  243.  See 
aleo  Chase,  Fessenden,  Finances, 
McCulloch. 

Treasury  agents,  misconduct,  a,  33, 
34;  movement  to  abolish,  316;  and 
Confederate  naval  material,  336, 
337;  demoralization,  343.  See  also 
Cotton. 

Trenholm,  G.  A.,  paroled,  3, 382. 

Trent  affair,  Seward  and  Welles  and, 
z,  299;  Wilkes's  mistake,  466. 

Trowbridge,  N.  C,  supposed  plot,  z, 
492,  493. 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  Senate  commit- 
tee on  Seward,  z,  196,  197;  and 
bank  bill,  237;  and  J.  P.  Hale,  490; 
and  Dakota  politics  (1864),  2, 153; 
and  Johnson's  policy  (1865),  322; 
and  Lincoln,  322;  and  Radicals, 
435;  at  Grant's  reception  (1866), 
478;  and  Welles,  488;  on  Presi- 
dential speechmaking,  488;  on 
Southern  representation,  John- 
son's conduct,  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
488-490;  Tenure-of-Office  Bill, 
549;  and  bounty  bill,  564;  and 
radicalism,  638;  reflection,  3,  21; 
impeachment  vote,  346,  350;  vote 
and  party  fidelity,  359,  375;  and 
Reconstruction,  377;  and  leave  for 
midshipman,  476,  477;  at  John- 
son's state  dinner  (1869),  515;  and 
repeal  of  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
555,  567;  deserts  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, 560. 

Tucker,  J.  R.,  and  American  naval 
officers,  a,  650,  3,  37,  45,  66,  71. 

Turkey,  insurrection  in  Crete,  3,  71, 
138,  425;  seeks  ironclads,  206. 

Turner,  L.  C,  and  Key,  z,  146. 

Turner,  Thomas,  and  Norfolk  trade 
through  blockade,  z,  184;  and 
Dahlgren,  314;  on  monitors,  314; 
and  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  a, 
597;  report  on  earthquake,  3, 435. 

Turner,  W.  F.,  Arizona  office,  z,  409. 

Twee  GebroederSf  case,  z,  462. 

Tyler,  £.  B.,  reported  capture,  a, 
71.       ..- 


Union  Convention,  calling  and  pro- 
bable control,  a,  528-531,  533- 
535, 538-541, 545, 550, 608, 609, 3, 
C2SP't  attitude  of  Democrats,  a,  542, 
545;  Cabinet  letters  on,  546-548, 
552-n554;  Connecticut  delegates, 
567;  prospects,  571;  Stanton  op- 
poses, 573;  papers  for,  574;  gather- 
ing, 576;  proceedings,  577,  578; 
report  to  Johnson,  581;  ultimate 
result,  617. 
Union  League,  and  radical  Recon- 
struction, a,  444. 
Union  men,  Lincoln  and  Louisiana, 
z,  81;  and  loss  of  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  84;  and  Scott's  defensive- 
frontier  policy,  85,  86;  engulfed, 
219;  Welles's  belief  in(1864),a,139. 
Upshur,  J.  H.,  brings  reports  of  at- 
tack on  Charleston,  z,  267. 
Upton,  F.  H.,  and  Peterhojf  mails,  z, 
285,  310;  on  prize  crew  as  wit- 
nesses, 466. 
Usher,  J.  P.,  and  bank  bill,  z,  237; 
and  Halleck  and  Almaden  mines, 
397;  Reconstruction  theory,  413; 
on  drait  and  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings,  432;  and  visit  of  Russian 
fleet,  481;  and  renomination  of 
Lincoln,  500;  and  social  affairs, 
530;  campaign  contribution  (1864), 
534;  and  new  draft  (1864),  542; 
and  bounty  on  inmiigration,  543; 
and  finances,  a,  11 ;  and  Chase,  20; 
and  conservative  movement 
(1864),  29;  and  cotton  trade,  66; 
and  politics  in  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  137;  anxiety  about  reten« 
tion  of  portfoho,  195, 251, 254;  and 
Wilkes's  case,  203;  and  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  287,  288;  and 
informing  of  Johnson,  288;  and 
negro  suffrage,  301. 

Vallandigham,  C.  L.,  Cabinet  on  mil- 
itary trial,  z,  306,  321,  344;  Lin- 
coln on,  347;  defeat,  470, 471;  and 
McClellan's  letter  of  acceptance, 
a,  140. 
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Van  Brunt,  G.  J.,  and  J.  P.  Hale,  x, 

!    808,  384. 

Van  Buren,  John,  use  of  Scott's  let- 
ter on  seceerion,  z,  171. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  as  politician,  3, 
226. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  and  Merri- 
maCf  3,  473. 

VandarbUt,  cruise  for  AlabomOf  z, 
224,  304,  816;  to  convey  Queen 
Emma,  a,  601, 604. 

Van  VaUcenburg,  R.  B.,  and  Chris- 
tians in  Jai>an.  3, 229. 

Van  Winkle,  P.  G.,  impeachment 
Tote,  3, 350. 

Van  Wydc,  C.  H.,  proscribed  by 
Welles,  3>  ^12. 

Varuna,  inquiry  concerning,  i,  234. 

Venesuela,  question  of  sale  of  naval 
vessel  to,  i,  474-476;  Hannah 
Qrant  seiaure,  3, 296, 349;  Sanford 
daim,  297. 

Verdi,  T.  S.,  attends  Seward,  a,  285. 

Vic^-admiral,  grade  created,  a,  204; 
question  of  successor  to  Farragut, 
3,562. 

Vicksburg,  lost  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture (1862),  z,  71,  218,  314;  ram 
ArkanMSf  72;  McClemand  and 
command  against,  217;  news  of 
fighting  (Jan.,  1863),  218,  220; 
Cfmal  operations,  238,  259;  Por- 
ter's reports,  249;  Farragut  below 
(1863),  249,  274;  Welles  orders 
Porter  to  run  past,  274, 285 ;  Grand 
Gulf  captured,  295 ;  rumor  concern- 
ing Grant,  308;  defeat  of  Pember- 
ton,  309;  rumor  of  captm^  (May), 
311 ;  public  anxiety,  314, 324;  Cab- 
inet discussion,  320;  Halleck's  atti- 
tude, 320,  324;  fall,  364,  367;  re- 
joicing, 365;  Yazoo  expedition, 
379;  Rawlins's  personal  report  to 
Lincoln,  McClemand  and  Grant, 
387,  388. 

Virginia,  Lincoln's  desire  not  to  of- 
fend (1861),  z,  6,40;  and  secession, 
39-41;  Lincoln  and  calling  of  legis- 
lature (1865),  3, 279, 3>  522;  Cabi- 


net discuasbn  on  RecoBstractioii, 
2, 281, 282, 291, 301. 

Virginia,  See  Menimac. 

Virginia  campaign  (1864),  Navy  and 
Butler's  preparation,  Welles  on 
idan,  a,  16,  19,  24;  Bumside's 
corps  aiiives,  17;  anticipation,  22, 
25;  first  rumors,  Lincoln's  anxiety, 
25,  26;  first  official  di^Mktches  of 
Wilderness,  27;  death  of  Wada- 
worth  and  Sedgwick,  27;  news  of 
Spottaylvania  awaited,  28;  Sheri- 
dan's movements,  29;  reports  of 
Spottaylvania,  29;  Confederate 
prisoners  at  Belle  Plain,  31 ;  anxiety 
at  Washington  during  Spottsyl- 
vania,  33;  Butler's  movements, 
35;  forged  proclamation,  35;  con- 
fidence and  slau^ter,  44-46,  53, 
92;  army  before  Petersburg,  54,78; 
Lincoln  at  headquarters  (1864), 
55,  90;  (1865),  264;  discourage- 
ment,  61,  72;  and  the  Vall^,  68, 
60;  Crater,  89-92;  naval  force,  230, 
232;  final  actions  pending,  271; 
capture  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, 272, 275;  Appomattox,  276, 
278,  3,  521,  523;  Grant's  reason 
for  final  movement  against  Rich- 
mond, 122. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  destruc- 
tion, a,  87. 

Vogdes,  Israel,  and  Fort  Pickens,  z, 
14, 29, 31. 

Wade,  B.  F.,  Senate  committee  on 
Seward,  z,  196;  and  Early's  r^, 
a,  74;  Wade-Davis  manifesto 
(1864),  95,  96,  98,  122,  239;  inti- 
macy with  Stanton,  166;  and  Lin- 
coln, 198;  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  the  War,  198;  and  Butler  (1865), 
224;  attack  on  Welles's  adminis- 
tration, 240;  on  executive  usur- 
pation, 325;  and  d^hase's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet,  391;  and 
Johnson's  appointments,  501 ;  and 
first  Reconstruction  Bill,  3,  46; 
and    Danish    West   Indies,    97; 
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'  hedges,  130,  135;  and  Smpeach- 
ment,  293;  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didacy, 362;  later  character,  362. 

Wadsworth,  J.  S.,  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign (1862),  z,  154,  219,  2,  27; 
on  partisanship  in  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  z,  178;  on  escape  of  Lee, 
374;  killed,  a,  27;  character,  27. 

Wagner,  Fort,  assault  on,  z,  380. 

Wakeman,  Abram,  G.  W.  Blunt  on, 
z»  405;  and  politics  in  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  a,  122;  appointed 
Naval  Officer,  155. 

Walke,  Henry,  promotion,  z,  77. 

Walker,  J.  G.,  as  Porter's  emissary 
to  Grimes,  3, 563. 

Walker,  W.  M.,  question  of  repri- 
mand, 2f  403. 

Wallace,  Lew,  Monocacy,  a,  71,  73. 

Wampanoag,  engines,  3,  283. 

War  claims,  early,  a,  411;  British, 
480;  Mme.  Bertinatti's,  522,  526; 
and  Pnisman  convention,  3,  9; 
court,  372;  Ames's  case,  447-449, 
451;  Coombs's  case,  528, 529. 

War  Department,  General  of  the 
Army  in  charge  (1869),  39  550, 
564;  Rawlins  appointed  Secretary, 
551.  See  also  Cameron,  Halleck, 
Schofield,  Stanton. 

Ward,  J.  H.,  and  relief  of  Sumter,  i, 
4-10,  a,  248. 

Warrington,  fla.,  effect  of  blockade, 
z,  510. 

Washburn,  C.  A.,  difficulties  of  Para- 
guay mission,  a,  491,  492,  543,  3, 
427,  446,  513. 

Washburn,  C.  C,  and  repeal  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  3|  567, 
568. 

Washbume,  E.  B.,  and  Navy  De- 
partment, z,  234,  236,  a,  137,  430, 
3,  265,  341,  517;  and  speakership 
(1863),  z,  481;  and  Blair's  resigna- 
tion, a,  157;  and  Gran^Johnson 
controversy,  3,  274;  and  impeach- 
ment, 292;  toadies  to  Grant,  341; 
(Character,  and  State  portfolio,  345, 
543,  545,  546,  551;  and  finances. 


345;  Minister  to  France,  551. 

Washington,  Geoige,  chair,  z,  77. 

Washington,  measures  to  protect,  z, 
4;  political  atmosphere  before  out- 
break of  War,  10,  34;  Merrimac 
scare,  61-67,  3»  473;  after  Second 
Bull  Run,  z,  99, 104,105, 106,  109; 
during  Crettysburg  campaign,  329, 
350,  351;  Confederate  plan  for 
demonstration  on  (1863),  359, 376; 
Early's  r^d,  a»  71-77,  80;  and  fall 
of  Richmond,  272;  elections  under 
negro  suffrage,  3,  102,  374,  375, 
380;  Radical  Urn  (1868),  278. 

Washhigton  Ckronide,  and  letters  of 
marque,  z,  248;  and  official  adver- 
tising, 2f  490;  Radical  organ,  653; 
and  failure  of  impeachment,  3, 353. 
See  aUo  Forney. 

Washington  IrUelUgencer.  See  Net- 
Honal  IrdeQigenoer, 

Washington  Navy  Yard,  graft,  i, 
483;  contention,  a,  225. 

Wakree^  wrecked,  3, 435, 449. 

Watkins,  G.  S.,  and  Peterhoff  mails, 
z,  284,  303;  and  trade  permits, 
536;  and  fraudulent  contracts,  a, 
53,57. 

Watson,  P.  H.,  on  Welles  and  Mo- 
Clellan,  z,  98;  as  official,  127. 

Webb,  J.  W.,  and  Napoleon  III,  a, 
410;  and  Paraguay  troubles,  3, 
208,  513,  516. 

Webb,  W.  A.,  and  exchange  of  naval 
prisoners  of  war,  a,  168. 

Webb,  W.  H.,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, z,  499;  Dunderberg,  a,  341, 
596,  603,  604,  3»  27-29, 40, 42, 02, 
97. 

Webster,  Daniel,  political  character, 
z,507. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  peace  with  Ben- 
nett, If  78;  and  New  York  Times, 
123,  435;  and  Cameron,  127;  and 
New  York  election  (1862),  154, 
162,  219;  Comstock  and  Baltic  in- 
trigue, 155;  Welles's  antagonism, 
204, 230,  a,  155, 171, 175-177, 188, 
189,  201;  retirement  from  Evening 
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Jaurrud,  i,  2d0;  and  formation  of 
Uncolo's  Cabinet,  230,  a,  388- 
891;  Seward's  alter  ego,  x,  231, 
2f  105,  548;  Senatorial  intrigues 
(1863),  X,  231;  (1866),  2,  607;  po- 
litical  errand  to  Washington 
(1863),  X,  235,  236;  and  date  of 
Republican  Convention  (1864),  a, 
28;  and  arrest  of  Henderson,  83; 
political  position  (1864),  105;  po- 
litical character,  142,  155,  3,  227, 
228;  hold  on  New  York  patronage 
(1864),  a,  154;  and  Blair's  resigna- 
tion, 157;  and  cotton  trade,  160; 
and  vessels  for  Japan,  188,  189, 
191, 192,  561,  3, 89;  and  release  of 
Scofield,  a»  200,  201 ;  Opdyke  suit, 
208,  211;  and  Morgan  for  Treas- 
ury, 244;  and  Johnson  (1865),  333; 
and  Seward's  speech  (1865),  383, 
384;  and  party  preservation  and 
Union  Convention  (1866),  527, 
534,  535,  538,  539,  545,  548,  609, 
610, 3|  251 ;  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, 3,  541;  and  Dix's  appoint- 
ment to  Holland,  566;  effort  to  re- 
gain power  (1866),  610;  and  IQl- 
patrick's  appointment,  3,  24;  at- 
tack on  Chase  (1867),  3i  163;  Cab- 
inet intrigue  (1867),  203,  204;  and 
Grant  movement  (1867),  249;  and 
Alta  Vela  affair,  305,  318;  and  in- 
vestigation of  impeachment  vote, 
369;  and  McCulloch,  389, 390;  and 
Presidential  campaign  (1868),  402. 

Weeftawken,  weathers  great  storm,  x, 
225,226. 

Weitsel,  Godfrey,  and  Wilmington 
expedition,  a,  210,  213;  and  Vir- 
ginia legislature  incident,  279,  3, 
522. 

Weld,  ,  of  Boston,  criticism  of 

Navy  Department,  i,  405. 

Welles,  E.  T.,  examines  Clyde,  i, 
428;  in  Washington,  494,  a,  113; 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  17,  19;  re- 
turns to  college,  23;  trip  to  Ha- 
vana, 267;  in  Johnson's  tour,  589; 
leaves  Navy  Department,  3,  550. 1 


Welles,  Gideon,  DepartmerUtdaffain 
under  Lincoln:  as  Secretary  of  tiie 
Navy,  x,  zxi-zziii,  xxxviii-xl;  and 
Fort  Pickens,  14,  26,  28-32;  Fort 
Sumter  expedition,  15,  21-23; 
Seward's  interference  with  it,  16- 
21,  2&-25,  37;  and  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  41-54,  83;  and  Merrimae 
scare,  61-67,  3,  473;  Vicksburg 
operations,  x,  72,274,285, 364,367; 
and  reorganisation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 74, 75;  appointment  of  rear- 
admirals,  75-77;  and  subordinate 
active  appointments,  77;  Sewaid's 
interference  with  the  blockade,  79, 
82, 132, 138;  appointment  of  mid- 
shipmen, 82,  146,  147,  149,  188, 
224, 227, 234, 236, 319, 393,  a»  163; 
and  W.  D.  Porter,  x,  87,  88;  and 
armored  fleet  for  the  Ohio,  90;  and 
Potomac  operations,  102,  103,  3, 
437;  pursuit  of  Confederate  cruia- 
ers,  popular  complunts,  x,  109- 
111,  122,  123,  134,  179,  207,  216, 
316,  327,  333,  342,  375,  438,  440, 

497,  a,  67, 105, 110,  111,  113, 119; 
popularity  of  administration,  x, 
128,  206,  228;  and  dismissal  of 
Preble,  140-142,  163,  188-191, 
228,  235;  and  J.  P.  Hale,  149,  227, 
308,  384,  386,  482-491,  505,  507, 
509,  522,  523,  529,  a,  5,  6,  51,  52, 
193,  231,  234,  238,  268,  3f  25;  pol- 
icy toward  European  attitude,  x, 
154,  155,  217,  235,  247,  250,  251, 
256-259,  263,  299,  374,  379,  385, 
399,  443,  445,  453,  495,  a,  7,  431; 
and  letters  of  marque,  i,  155,  246- 
262;  and  purchase  of  Baltic,  155; 
and  slave-trade  cruising  conven- 
tion, 155,  163,  166,  192,  236;  and 
appointment  of  chaplains,  162;  and 
trade  through  the  blockade,  x,  165, 
173-175,  177,  183,  217,  227,  318, 

498,  527,  536,  537,  543,  544,  548, 
a,  159, 162, 163, 167,  257;  and  six- 
mile  maritime  jurisdiction  aroimd 
Cuba,  X,  170,  467,  468;  and  the 
Bermuda,  170;  opposition  to  block- 
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ade  and  bdligereney  poKey,  174, 
440,  2»  159,  160,  246,  3,  241;  and 
politics  in  navy  yards,  x,  178,  327, 
2, 31, 34, 97, 98, 108, 122-124, 136, 
137,  142-145,  175;  and  ironclads, 
1, 179, 268, 295, 311, 342, 351, 495, 
499,  2f  101 ;  and  captured  foreign 
mails,  z,  180,  222,  266,  26^286, 
300-304,  315;  and  control  over 
MissisBippi  gunboats,  180,  272; 
annual  reports  (1862),  184;  (1863), 
472,  479;  (1864),  a,  187,  194,  197; 
and  navy  yard  at  League  Island, 
z,  185,  207,  222,  227,  285;  and 
complaints  of  Congressmen,  187, 
206;  and  the  Monitor,  213,  214; 
and  criticism  and  abuse  of  the  De- 
partment, 215,  404,  405,  496,  497, 
499,  519,  522,  531,  a,  17,  37,  67, 
79,  80,  87,  105,  114,  185,  236-238, 
240-242,  250,  259;  and  vessels  for 
Japan,  z,  225,  a,  188,  191;  and  re- 
ported raising  of  Charleston  block- 
ade, z ,  232, 234 ;  question  of  Gral  ves- 
ton  blockade,  233;  preparations 
against  Charleston,  236,  247,  249, 
263,  264;  anxiety  about  the  expe- 
dition, 263-265;  on  Lincoln's  irre- 
gular encouragement  of  inventions, 
239;  ignored  as  to  naval  bills 
(1863),  245;  and  codification  of 
naval  laws,  245;  and  Du  Font's 
failure  before  Charleston,  subse- 
quent controversy,  267-269,  273, 
276,  277,  288,  309,  311,  322,  344, 
476-478,  a,  7, 11, 14,  30,  117-119, 
320,  321;  and  Matamoras  trade 
and  expedition  to  check  it,  z,  283, 
334,  387,  443;  and  calls  for  naval 
coast  defense.  Navy  and  duties  of 
Army,  288, 347, 364, 366, 375, 380, 
435,  a,  256, 257;  and  Laird's  state- 
ment, z,  291, 306, 394-396, 401;  on 
judicial  control  over  prizes,  296, 
297, 302,  a,  106, 107;  and  John  Gil- 
pin prize  case,  297, 298;and  Wilkes 
in  West  Indies,  299, 304, 316, 322; 
and  Trent  affair,  299;  and  renewed 
operations  against  Charleston,  suo- 


oesBor  to  Du  P6nt,  309,  312-318, 
324,  337,  346,  347,  380,  382-385, 
427, 449, 467,  520,  547;  and  Naval 
Academy,  324,  a,  34;  and  playing 
of  the  Marine  Band,  z,  325,  368; 
and  Foote,  335,  345,  a,  135;  and 
French  tobacco  at  Richmond,  z, 
339, 340,  a,  9;  and  Army  and  Ncay 
GoKtUy  z,  344;  congratulates  Rod- 
gers,  344;  on  attitude  of  War  De- 
partment toward  the  Navy,  365, 
519,  525,  a,  6,  13,  100,  115,  165; 
and  location  of  priie  courts,  z,  366, 
491 ;  and  promotion  of  D.  D.  Porter 
(1863),  369;  and  instruction  of 
naval  officers  as  to  neutral  rights, 
398,  409,  450-466,  535,  a,  4;  and 
Laird  rams,  z,  399, 406,  429,  435- 
438,  443,  448;  Mord  Blanc  inci- 
dent, capture  in  neutral  waters, 
416-427;  official  visits  to  navy 
yards,  428,  431;  Lincoln  on  ad- 
ministration, 440,  451;  on  Sabine 
Pass  expedition,  441,  443;  and 
purchase  of  the  Emma,  437,  438, 
445,  446;  on  visit  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  443,  480,  481,  484;  meets 
Admiral  Milne,  467,  468;  and  sale 
of  naval  vessel  to  an  unrecognised 
government,  474-476;  paragraphs 
for  annual  message  (1863),  480; 
and  Colfax's  committee  appoint- 
ments (1863),  482, 484;  and  fraud- 
ulent contracts,  trials,  and  par- 
dons, 483,  511,  512,  514,  518,  522, 
524,  537-544,  547,  a,  5,  7,  11,  63- 
61, 78, 79, 82, 83, 90, 124, 176, 177, 
199-201,  220,  224,  225,  231,  260- 
262,  266,  306,  334,  359,  400-402, 
418,  3,  23;  routine,  z,  484;  and 
Morgan's  purchases,  487;  Wilkes's 
insubordination  and  trial,  489- 
491,  505,  515,  528,  530,  531,  544, 
a,  6,  19,  21,  203;  and  surrender  of 
the  Chesapeake,  i,  490,  508,  509, 
545;  enlistment  problems,  draft 
complications,  498,  541,  545-548, 
a,  3,  121,  129,  240;  and  Webb,  z, 
499;  advises  policy  of  opening  oer- 
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tain  ports,  510, 511, 514;  and  speed 
test  of  naval  vessels,  511, 515;  and 
M.  H.  Grinnell,  512-^514;  London 
Times  on  administration,  516;  and 
purchase  of  the  Cherokeef  516;  and 
Ck>ngreasional  inquiries,  522,  528; 
and  cutting  ship-timber  in  South, 
522, 527, 528;  andraising  of  Browns- 
ville blockade,  529;  and  Florida 
ei^)edition  (1864),  532;  and  new 
prise  law,  532;  and  retirement  of 
officers,  532;  solicitations  for  pro- 
motion, Lee  and  Ringgold  cases, 
533, 534,  a,  147, 161,  243;  and  in- 
crease of  Marine  Corps,  6;  and 
navy  yard  for  ironclads,  17;  and 
foreign-owned  cotton,  40;  and 
Commandant  for  Marine  Corps,51 ; 
on  Treasury's  failure  to  pay  naval 
requisitions,  58,  59,  69,  106,  114, 
141,  264-266,  268,  274;  and  light- 
draft  monitors,  81,  108,  241,  349- 
351;  Bates's  opinion,  93;  on  writ- 
ing congratulatory  letters,  106; 
on  ignoring  of  the  Department 
in  naval  victories,  115;  discov- 
ery of  Fairagut,  116,  134,  135,  3) 
104;  selecting  new  conmuinder  for 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  a,  127- 
129;  and  Wilmington  expedition, 
127,  14^148,  194,  206-217,  219, 
226-228;  and  Confederate  opera- 
tions on  Lake  Erie,  151-153;  and 
exchange  of  naval  prisoners,  168- 
171;  and  Fessenden's  criticism  of 
naval  officers,  172;  and  unauthor- 
ised Marine  bounty,  174;  and 
naval  votes  (1864),  175;  Taney's 
praise  of  administration,  184;  and 
capture  of  Florida,  185,  186,  197; 
and  relief  of  contractors,  202,  207, 
227,  418;  on  his  labors,  218;  and 
Board  of  Admiralty,  233, 240, 241 ; 
and  Stanevxdl,  254, 261,  267;  and 
closing  of  Southern  ports  (1865), 
278. 

General  affairs  under  Lincoln: 
early  career,  z,  xvii;  as  Democrat, 
xviii;  and  slaveryi  xiz;  appoint- 


ment to  Calnnet,  zx,  81,  204,  230, 
825,  a,  888;  character  of  diary,  z, 
xxiv-xxvii;  portraiture  oi  contem- 
poraries, zxvii-xxxv,  ]dvii-l;  own 
portraiture,  xzxv-xxxviii;  and  so- 
ciety, lii;  death,  liii;  and  Sewaid 
and  Confederate  oommissionerB, 
32-^;  first  meets  Stanton,  54;  per- 
sonal rdations  with  him,  60, 61,64, 
83,  91,  127,  128,  447;  and  Q^eral 
Older  No.  1, 63;  and  emancipation 
70, 144, 159,  209, 212,  403,  415,  a, 
287,  431;  and  captured  Washing- 
ton chair,  z,  77;  and  Connecticut 
patronage,  78,  81,  235,  239,  246, 
510;  relations  with  Lincoln,  81, 
88;  and  Scott's  defensive-frontier 
policy,  84-86;  on  West  Point  train- 
ing, 85, 125;  and  movement  to  re- 
move McCldlan,  94,  97, 101-104, 
107,  112,  114,  115,  118,  124;  and 
alann  after  Second  Bull  Run,  99; 
and  Pope's  report,  110,  114;  and 
colonising  of  negroes,  123,  150- 
153, 3, 428;  and  Blair,  z,  125, 181; 
and  proposed  attack  on  Richmond 
(Sept.,1862),  130;  on  piq>er  money, 
147,  148,  167-169,  232,  494,  520, 
530,  a,  10-14,  16,  29,  55,  61,  180; 
and  suspension  of  writ  of  fiabeaa 
corpus,  z,  150,  432,  433,  435;  on 
Altoona  Conference,  153;  on  wives 
of  officers  in  camp,  170;  and  forged 
Cooper  dispatches,  176;  on  kUling 
of  Gen.  Nelson,  179;  on  final  re- 
moval of  McClellan,  182, 220, 225; 
on  execution  of  Northwest  Indians, 
186;  on  admission  of  West  Virginia, 
188, 191, 205, 207, 208;  and  Senate 
committee  on  Seward,  196,  198- 
201;  relations  with  Seward,  204, 
366;  and  Weed,  204,  230,  235, 236, 
a,  155, 171, 175-177, 188, 189, 201; 
review  of  the  year  (1862),  211, 
212;  (1863),  499;  and  Cameron, 
223;  on  gauge  of  Pacific  Railroad, 
228;  and  Hooker,  229,  294,  348; 
and  shooting  of  deserters,  232;  and 
Hawley,  235,  535;  and  Chase's 
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bank  bill,  237;  and  extra  seesion  of 
Senate  (1863), 238;  exhausted,  245, 
249,  395;  on  Chanoellorsville,  291, 
293;  and  condemnation  of  a  spy, 
313;  on  arbitrary  arrests,  321, 322; 
and  Gurowsld,  326,  a,  101;  and 
Lee's  invasion  (1863),  z,  328, 380, 
331,  342,  343,  350,  352;  and  coun- 
ter-movement on  Richmond,  349, 
352;  andGettysburg,354, 356-358; 
and  Stephens's  attempted  miasioa, 
358-363;  and  escape  of  Lee,  364, 
366,  368^371, 373;  on  coincidence 
of  riots  and  Lee's  invasion,  369;  on 
mockery  of  Thanksgiving  (1868), 
372;  on  Jefferson  Davis  and  con- 
tinuation of  War,  376-379;  and  the 
draft,  382,  397,  407,  432, 435,  541; 
and  Forney,  386;  excursions,  393, 
394,  2,  31-^,  65;  Reconstruction 
theory  and  plans,  z,  402,  403, 
407-415,  429,  2,  84,  98,  99,  109, 
179,  190,  197,  239;  meets  Meade, 
Zy  404;  on  Secession,  414,  429;  on 
Chickamauga,  438,  444;  and  suc- 
cessor to  Rosecrans,  447;  on  use- 
lessness  of  Fort  Foote,  474;  and 
(jrettysburg  dedication,  480;  and 
Trowbridge-Lamar  plot,  492, 493; 
Christmas  (1863),  494;  receptions, 
501,  521,  548,  a,  15,  238;  and  re- 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  z,  509, 529; 
and  internal  cotton  trade,  511,  a^ 
33, 34, 36, 66, 139, 220;  on  free  suf- 
frage and  municipal  evils,  i,  523, 
524;  attends  National  Committee, 
529;  on  suppressing  news  of  de- 
feats, 531 ;  and  Chase's  candidacy, 
533;  and  campugn  contributions, 
534;  first  impressions  of  Grant, 
538,  539;  at  presentation  of 
Grant's  commission,  539;  opposes 
bounty  on  immigration,  543;  on 
fearful  responsibility  of  opening 
days  of  the  War,  549;  on  necessity 
of  heavy  taxation,  a^  3,  16;  and 
date  of  Republican  Convention,  4, 
28;  and  J.  C.  Rives,  8;  at  Capitol, 
9,  251;  on  Fort  Pillow  manacre, 


24 ;  talk  with  Confederate  prisonery 
32;  and  Frtoont  in  1856,  41;  fa- 
vors punishment  of  C)onlederate 
leaden,  43;  and  Hamlin,  44,  46; 
and  Arguellis  incident,  45;  and 
Presidential  excursions  to  head- 
quarters, 55;  and  resignation  of 
Chase,  62;  and  nomination  of 
Tod,  63;  birthday,  64;  and  forged 
proclamation  incident,  67;  and 
Early's  raid,  69-76,  80;  and  son's 
enlistment,  82;  on  indiscriminate 
destruction,  87;  and  peace  negotia- 
tions, 94,  97,  109,  271;  and  politi- 
cal assessment,  113;  and  Bache, 
117;  on  Whig  element,  122;  and 
Geor^  "peace  commissioner," 
125;  and  New  York  coUectorship, 
137;  movement  for  removal,  142, 
155,  247,  250;  and  proposed  re- 
moval of  Lines,  147;  on  abandoned 
plantations,  149;  and  resignation 
of  Blair,  156-158;  and  Banks,  177; 
gets  election  returns,  178;  and  ap- 
pointment of  Chief-Justice,  181, 
192;  and  Maryland  patronage, 
195;  on  law  as  to  public  records, 
211-213;  on  need  of  further  pun- 
ishment of  Confederates  (1865), 
229;  and  choice  for  Treasury,  244, 
245;  on  special  passes,  258;  and 
Bennett  and  French  mission,  258; 
and  flag-raising  at  Sumter,  258; 
and  fall  of  Richmond,  272,  273; 
and  Savannah  cotton,  278;  and 
Virginia  legislature  incident,  279, 
280,  3,  522;  and  resumption  of 
trade  with  the  South,  a,  280, 281, 
296,  298;  and  reconstruction  of 
Virginia,  281,  282;  and  Stanton's 
plan,  291,  301;  and  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  28^-288,  290,  292. 

DepcaimerUal  ajfairs  under  John" 
aon:  and  proclamation  against 
Confederate  "pirates"  (1865),  a, 
298, 300 ;  and  SUmewall,  306 ;  Dixon 
on  administration,  307;  and  cus- 
tody of  Davis,  308,  309;  appoint- 
ment of  midshipmen,  317,  526; 
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Department's  dum  to  all  Confed- 
erate naval  mateiiali  336,  337;  in 
new  quartera,  339;  and  Dunder' 
berg,  340, 341, 3, 27, 28, 42, 97;  and 
asaaults  on  the  Department,  341; 
and  Dickeraon's  engine,  346,  356, 
361;  selection  of  head  for  Naviga- 
tion Bureau,  357, 362;  and  Pender- 
grast  case,  364;  and  political  as- 
sessment in  navy  yards,  376,  377, 
380-382;  annual  reports  (1865), 
885;  (1866),  628;  (1868),  3,  472, 
476;  and  Craven  court  martial,  a, 
893,  396;  and  trial  of  Semmes, 
404,  406,  407,  410,  420,  423,  424, 
432,  436,  467,  471,  474,  476,  477; 
and  Shenandoahf  411,  417;  naval 
estimates  and  appropriations 
(1866),  430,  444;  (1868),  3f  264, 
265,  280,  325;  (1869),  517;  and 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  a,  445, 
3y  489;  and  Fenian  raids,  a,  451, 
484, 486, 518-521, 524 ;  and  French 
Exhibition  exhibits,  462;  and  sea- 
trip  for  Robert  Johnson,  468,  472, 
479,  491;  Butler  and  Orey  Jacket 
case,  469,  492;  Farragut  visits, 
490,  3,  101,  469,  470;  Paraguay 
troubles,  a,  491,  492,  543,  3,  427, 
466-468,  491,  510,  513,  516;  and 
order  restricting  naval  officers' 
movements,  a,  494;  and  laying  of 
Atlantic  cable,  503;  trouble  with 
8.  P.  Lee,  504-507,  511-514,  569, 
578,  3,  90;  and  Fox's  official  trip 
abroad,  a,  506,  509,  512,  514;  and 
Naval  Academy,  525,  3,  103,  382, 
440;  and  promotions,  a,  559,  560, 
562,  563,  571;  and  bounty  bill 
(1866),  564;  and  dismissal  of 
Barney,  605;  Ck)ngre88ional  inquir- 
ies and  investigations,  633,  3,  13, 
21,  122,  337;  and  Grimes,  14; 
and  retirement  of  Goldsborough, 
85,  86,  107-109,  135;  and  sale  of 
ships  to  Japan  (1867),  91 ;  and  sale 
of  ironclads,  92,  207,  348,  384, 
887-389;  and  travel  of  officers' 
wives  on  naval  vessels,  92, 93;  and 


aelsare  of  Santa  Anna,  115;  on  di- 
rect Departmental  communicar 
tions  to  Congress,  132;  and  retire- 
ment of  Com.  Schendc,  135;  and 
interference  of  Congressmen  with 
navy  yards,  139;  and  Field  court 
martial,  140;  and  Belknap  case, 
206;  and  ^iodecM  a>r|nis  proceedings 
on  enlistments,  208-22E2;  and  pro- 
posed Board  of  Admiralty,  247, 
248;  and  relievement  of  Capt. 
Meade,  250;  and  (Merenoes  be- 
tween line  and  staff,  253, 283, 384, 
501;  on  officers'  right  of  free 
speech,  312;  navy  yvd  appoint- 
menU,  325,  416-420,  446;  tour  of 
navy  yards,  422;  and  Ames's  claim 
for  guns,  448,  451;  and  Alabama 
claims,  469-471, 506, 516, 579;  and 
leave  for  midshipmen,  476,  477; 
and  court-martial  punishments, 
481;  and  Congressional  requests 
for  reinstatement  of  officers,  498- 
501,  503,  507;  and  Grimes's  biU  to 
reorganise  the  Navy,  515;  J.  S. 
Morrill  on  administration,  523; 
and  Coombs's  claim,  528, 529;  on 
use  of  naval  vessels  as  private 
school  ships,  531;  and  promotion 
before  retirement,  531;  and  re- 
quest for  illegal  pay,  534;  takes 
leave  of  subordinates,  540;  rela- 
tions with  Porter,  562,  563;  and 
relative  rank  of  staff  officers,  570; 
Porter  tenders  use  of  naval  vessel 
to,  580,  585,  586;  reviews  his  offi- 
cial career,  581 ;  no  pecuniary  gain, 
582;  philosophizes  with  F^irragut 
over  slights,  582. 

General  affaire  under  Johnson: 
value  of  diary  on  Reconstruction, 
z,  xlii;  Reconstruction  theory,  402, 
403,  407-415,  429,  a,  84,  98,  99, 
109,  179,  190,  197,  239,  430,  568, 
569,  576,  600,  645,  3»  81;  and  in- 
forming of  Johnson,  a,  288;  first 
Cabinet-meeting  under  Johnson, 
289;  and  Stanton's  plan  of  Recon- 
struction, 291,  301;  at  funeral  <^ 
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Lincoln,  292-294;  and  Shennan's 
peace  tenns,  295-297;  and  impli- 
cation of  Davis,  300;  and  negro 
suffrage,  301-303,  324, 373,  640, 3> 
4,  6,  8,  19,  137;  and  trial  of  con- 
spirators, a,  303,  304,  334;  trip  to 
Charleston  and  Savaniiah,  310- 
315;  and  Gov.  Hamilton,  315, 316; 
on   ironclad   oath  and  Southern 
appointments,  319,  358,  445,  454; 
on  withdrawal  of  right  of  belliger- 
ency, 319,  320;  birthday,  327;  and 
the  Blairs,  328,  343,  364,  370,  513, 
3, 165, 166, 231, 232;  excursions,  a, 
329,    340,  547,  3,  343,  396;  and 
closing  of  Ford's  Theatre,  a,  331; 
and   Mexico,  333,  348,  479,  485, 
623,  624;  and  trial  of  Davis,  335, 
338,  339,  365;  and  Hamlin,  342, 
344-346;  and  patronage,  356,  363, 
398,  484,  487,  532,  612,  651,  3f  79, 
80,  84,  85,  161;  and  Hawley,  a, 
369;  vacation,  372;  and  Demo- 
crats  (1865),  383;  and  Seward, 
384,  3,  195;  and  annexation  of 
French  West  Indies,  a,  393;  and 
Johnson's  policy  (1865),  393-395, 
397,   416,   419;  on  exclusion  of 
Southern  Congressmen,  396,  442, 
446,  488,  489,  559;  warns  Johnson 
of  intrigue,  396,  398;  urges  re- 
moval of  Radicals,  398,  399,  585- 
587, 596-599, 602, 616, 3>  147;  and 
Seward's  trip  to  Cuba  (1865),  a, 
403, 406;  and  split  in  Union  Party, 
407, 421, 425, 481, 522-525;  recep- 
tions, 409, 3, 252, 266, 277, 497, 512 ; 
and  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  a,  413, 
431-433,  437;  urges  on  Johnson 
public  statement  of  position  (Jan., 
1866),  421 ;  society  sought  by  Con- 
federate sympathizers  (1866),  421 ; 
and  Connecticut  elections  (1866), 
426,  455-462;  (1867),  3»  77,  81; 
and  Democratic  Party  in  Connec- 
ticut, a,  428,  429;  apprehends  ef- 
fects of  Congressional  Reconstruc- 
tion, 433;  and  movement  for  re- 
conciliation, 446;  and  Civil  Rights 


Bill,  459,  460,  463,  464,  488,  489; 
and  Senator  Foot,  466;  and  pur- 
chase of  Danish  West  Indies,  466, 
467, 473, 3, 95, 97, 98, 124, 125;  and 
national  quarantine,  a,  480;  and 
report  of  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee, 497,  499;  attitude   towards 
Senatorship,  501,  508;  and  Color- 
ado Bill,   502;  on  serenade  ad- 
dresses, 512;  and  Gen.  Dulce,  526; 
and  Schenck-Romero  correspond- 
ence, 528;  and  Union  Convention, 
528-531,  533-535,  538-541,  546, 
552,  553,  574,  582,  583;  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  536,  537,  549, 
608,  628,  3,  7,  8,  417;  and  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  a,  561,  562,  3, 
135,  230,  430;  and  appointment  of 
Judge   Clark,   a,   565;   on   New 
Orleans  riot,  569,  572,  573;  urges 
removal  of  Stanton,  582,  630,  652, 
3,  45,  49,  91,  155;  and  Tenure-of- 
Office  Bill,  a,  583,  3, 49,  51,  52,  54, 
171,  194;  and  plan  for  Presidential 
tour,  a,  584,  587;  and  return  of 
Slidell,  585;  in  the  tour,  589;  on 
Presidential  speechmaking,  a,  593, 
647,  648;  and  J.  S.  Morgan,  599, 
3,  582;  and  court  of  inquiry  for 
Holt,  a,  601,  604;  on  results  of  the 
election  (1866),  616-620,  632;  and 
welcome  to  Congress,  630;  and 
arrest  of  Surratt,  630;  and  ac- 
quirement of  Bay  of  Samand,  631, 
643,  3,  7,  40;  on  asylum  for  the 
Pope,  a,  639;  and  SicUes's  interfer- 
ence with  North  Carolina  laws 
(1866),  642, 644;  on  need  of  an  Ad- 
ministration organ,  653;  and  the 
Prussian  convention,  3,   9;  and 
first  Reconstruction  Bill,  11,  48, 
49;  and  impeachment  movement 
(1867),  12,  21,  50,  57,  60;  and 
proposal  of  compromise  on  Re- 
construction, 31-33,  37;  and  seiz- 
ure of  the  R.  R,  Cuyler,  38, 39;  and 
Stanton's  report  on  enforcement 
of  civil  rights,  43,  45;  at  Capitol, 
58,  59;  interpretation  of  Recon- 
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fltniction  Act,  on  Stanbery's  opin- 
ion, 59,  60,  63,  96-98,  105,  IIQ- 
115;  and  Indian  affairs,  69;  and 
Gov.  Eng1i«h*8  meflsages,  87-89, 
382;  and  purchase  of  Culebra  Is- 
land, 94;  on  Booth's  di,ary,  95;  not 
called  before  impeachment  com- 
mittee (1867),  102;  and  tax  on  for- 
eigners in  Colombia,  106;  and 
Johnson's  trip  to  Boston,  109; 
Sickles's  letter  on,and  expenditures 
under  ReconstructionAct,  1 19 ;  and 
Sheridan's  letter,  126,  127;  on 
Teutonic  and  Latin  races,  136- 
137;  and  Alaskan  affairs,  141, 531; 
and  removal  of  Sheridan,  142, 150, 
151, 153, 154, 156, 175;  and  appoint- 
ment of  negroes,  142;  and  Conover 
allegations,  143-146;  and  Gov. 
Pease,  146, 147;  and  suspension  of 
Stanton,  157,  163,  167;  urges 
non-execution  of  Reconstruction 
Acts,  161, 164, 169;  and  Holt  af- 
fidavits, 172;  talk  with  Grant 
pD  Reconstruction  Acts,  177-181 ; 
and  general  amnesty,  183,  193, 
197,  198,  395;  at  Antietam  anni- 
versary, 201;  and  Fenton  (1867), 
201;  fears  Cabinet  intrigue  by 
Weed,  203,  204;  and  pardon  for 
Seddon,  230,  231;  urges  Johnson 
to  have  an  understanding  with 
Grant,  233,  234;  iUness,  237,  313: 
and  question  of  arrest  of  Johnson, 
238;  and  message  on  suspension  of 
Stanton,  240,  242;  and  conduct  of 
military  governors,  243;  fears  mil- 
itary absolutism,  245,  246,  249, 
270,  271,  545,  550,  559,  564;  and 
conditions  in  the  South,  246;  and 
filling  of  the  English  mission 
(1867),  256;  and  Grant^ohnson 
controversy,  262,  266,  271-273; 
and  removal  of  Stanton,  284;  and 
Ewing  for  the  War  Department, 
286;  and  preparation  for  the  crisis 
(1868),  288;  and  preparation  for 
impeachment  trial,  294,  297;  on 
candidates   for    the    Democratic 


nomination,  295;  opposes  Stan* 
bery's  resignation,  804,  308;  on 
impeachment  counsel,  304-307, 
831,  332;  and  impeachment  out- 
look, 313,  324,  329,  330,  332,  334, 
336, 344;  and  Alta  Vela  affair,  316, 
322;  subpcenaed,  326;  suggestions 
for  the  defense,  331,  337;  testi- 
mony, 833;  and  nomination  of 
Schofield,  340;  and  Reconstruc- 
tion constitutions,  347;  and  Bu- 
chanan's funeral,  376;  supports 
Seymour,  402,  404,  405,  410;  and 
Johnson's  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, 406,  407;  on  use  of  troops 
as  po89e,  481;  and  career  of  T.  H. 
Seymour,  432-434;  and  Pollard, 
452;  and  disturbances  in  the 
South,  460-462;  Grant  proscribes 
and  is  proscribed  by,  464, 465,  512; 
on  Johnson's  message  (1868),  478, 
479,  482;  on  resumption,  486-488, 
493, 494,  504;  review  of  1868,  495; 
and  confiscation,  504;  suggests  ac- 
quisition of  Midway  Islands,  508; 
and  holding  over  under  Grant, 
529,  530,  532,  533,  537,  538,  541; 
and  the  inauguration,  537,  538, 
541;  at  Johnson's  last  reception, 
539;  Mrs.  Patterson  visits,  542; 
reluctance  to  leave  Washington, 
580;  return  to  Hartford,  583;  qual- 
ity of  welcome,  584,  585,  587;  pur- 
chases a  house,  584;  getting  set- 
tled, 586-588. 

Welles,  Mrs.  Gideon,  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, 2, 290;  in  Johnson's  tour,  589. 

Welles,  Hubert,  death,  z,  181. 

Welles,  J.  A.,  in  Washington,  a,  113; 
in  Johnson's  tour,  589. 

Welles,  R.  G„  suicide,  a,  651, 652. 

Welles,  Samuel,  injury  and  death, 
a,  550,  551. 

Welles,  T.  G.,  and  Ulric  Dahlgren's 
body,  z,  544,  545;  desire  for  serv- 
ice, a,  24;  in  army,  71, 80,  82,  90, 
271. 

Wells,  J.  M.,  removal  by  Sheridan, 
3,104. 
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Welsh,  John,  and  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  removalB,  a,  597. 

Wentworth,  M.  F.,  removed,  a,  586. 

West  Gulf  Squadron.  See  Farragut. 

West  India  Squadron,  organized,  z, 
109-111,  122,  123,  134;  Wilkes's 
work,  217;  and  Confederate  cruis- 
ers, 255;  England  and  Wilkes,  298; 
Bell  to  commandy  299;  Lardner 
commands,  309,  319;  inadequate 
force,  363. 

West  Indies,  Seward  and  French 
islands,  a,  393;  attempted  pur- 
chase of  Danish,  466,  473,  3»  40, 
95-98,  124,  125,  602;  Culebra 
Island,  94. 

West  Point,  Welles  on  training,  i, 
85,  125. 

West  Virginia,  question  of  admit- 
ting, I,  188,  191,  205,  206,  208. 

Whelan,  William,  attends  Foote,  x, 
336. 

Whigs,  Welles  on,  a,  122. 

Whipple,  H.  B.,  sermon,  a,  5. 

Whiskey  Ring,  operations  (1868),  3, 
435. 

White,  Mrs.  ,  Mrs.  Lincoln's 

half-sister,  pass,  a,  21. 

White,  Dr.,  attends  Seward,  a,  285. 

White  House,  fire,  3,  22. 

White  River,  captures  on,  i,  227. 

Whitin,  L.  F.,  and  Welles,  a,  208. 

Whiting,  William,  character  and  im- 
portance, z,  381,  544,  a,  85, 184; 
and  Reconstruction,  z,  400,  408, 
a,  84;  and  Seward,  z,  544;  on 
Early's  raid,  a,  77;  and  Smith  Bros, 
case,  125;  and  Attorney-General- 
ship, 183, 187;  and  negro  su£frage, 
437. 

Whittlesey,  Elisha,  and  pa3rment8 
out  of  next  year's  appropriations, 
2,268. 

Wiard,  Norman,  and  monitors,  a,  88. 

Wilderness  campaign,  anxiety  at 
Washington,  a,  25;  impression  of 
success,  26;  first  official  dispatches, 
27. 

Wilkes^  Charles,  command  on  James 


River,  z,  72,  73,  81,  83,  86,  91;  as 
officer,  73, 87, 110,  a,  351 ;  on  Poto- 
mac River,  z,  93,  109;  on  McClel- 
lan,  106;  command  of  West  India 
Squadron,  neutral  complaints,  109- 
111,  134,  217,  298,  309,  322,  325, 
451;  diverts  Vanderbill  from  pur- 
suit of  Alabama,  225,  304,  316; 
recaU,  299, 304,  316,  318,  322;  in- 
adequate force,  363;  Trent  affair, 
466;  insubordination  and  trial, 
489^91,  505,  515,  528,  543,  a,  6, 
19,  21,  203;  equivocates  as  to  his 
age,  z,  505. 

Wilkes,  Mrs.  Charles,  and  recall  of 
husband,  z,  323. 

Wilkes,  George,  article  in  his  paper 
on  Lincoln  and  Sherman's  peace 
terms,  3,  521. 

Wilkinson,  M.  S.,  Meigs's  reply  to, 
1,224. 

Willey,  W.  T.,  impeachment  vote, 
3,  356,  358,  367. 

William  I  of  Prussia,  and  arbitration 
of  Alabama  claims,  3^  459. 

William  Peel,  capture,  z,  548,  a,  4, 
12. 

Williams,  G.  H.,  and  reinstatement 
of  Stanton,  3,  258;  and  impeach- 
ment, 358,  368. 

Williams,  Thomas,  and  Johnson's 
policy,  a,  412;  character,  633,  3, 
239. 

Wilmington,  expedition  against,  put 
off  (1863),  z,  216;  character  of 
blockade,  306,  a,  127;  plans  to 
capture  (1863),  z,  307;  joint  ex- 
pedition considered  (1864),  a,  127, 
133,  146,  148,  150;  responsibility 
fordelay,  194;  plans  disclosed,  205- 
209, 219;  news  of  expedition  await- 
ed, 209;  powder  vessel,  209,  210, 
222, 226;  failure  of  first  expedition, 
213--217;  organization  of  second 
expedition,  215,  220-222;  naval 
force  locked  up  by,  221;  success 
of  second  expedition,  226-228. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  Preston  King's  serv- 
ices^  a,  386.  ^ 
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WUflon,  Charles,  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation, z,  301. 

Wilson,  Henry,  fears  army  conspir- 
acy, z,  118;  and  coast  defense,  364; 
and  investigation  of  contractors, 
a,  7;  and  arrest  of  Smith  Bros.,  56; 
Reconstruction  views  (1865),  405; 
and  split  of  party,  421 ;  and  Grimes, 
3, 14;  in  South,  86,  89;  and  naval 
appropriations  (1868),  325;  Vice- 
iSresidential  candidacy,  362. 

Wilson  J.  F.,  as  impeachment  mana- 
ger, 3,  334. 

linison,  Nathaniel,  and  prosecution 
of  contractors,  z,  540  n.,  543, 544, 

;  547,  3,  5,  15,  19,  53,  55-58,  78, 
82. 

Wlnans,  Ross,  Butler's  plan  to  hang, 
3,270. 

Winchester,  capture  (1863),  i,  328, 
330,331. 

Wing, ,  Tribune  correspondent, 

brings  news  of  Wilderness,  2,  25. 

Winooski,  and  Fenian  raid,  a,  484, 
486. 

Winslow,  J.  A.,  Alabama  fight,  2, 65, 

\  67;  in  Washington,  202;  and  New 
'  Orleans  riot,  575,  578. 

Winthrop,  R.  C,  in  campaign  of 
1864,  a,  153;  political  character 
and  mistakes,  153. 

Wise,  H.  A.,  and  headship  of  Ord- 
nance Bureau,  i,  337,  343,  386, 
a,  7;  excursion,  31;  and  gun-cast- 
ing controversy,  202 ;  and  Congres- 
sional investigation,  3,  122;  and 
Dahlgren,  448. 

Wood,  Benjamin,  R.  C.  Winthrop 
and,  a,  154;  and  Holt,  3,  172, 
174. 

Wood,  Fernando,  Lincoln  corre- 
spondence, I,  237;  and  corrupt 
government,  523;  and  McClellan's 
letter  of  acceptance,  a,  140;  R.  C. 
Winthrop  and,  153. 

Woodbridge,  F.  £.,  and  impeach- 
ment, 3,  295. 


Woodbridge^  Wylly,  in  Washington 

(1865),  a,  269. 
Woodbury,  C.  L.,  and  navy  yard 

appointments,  3,  446. 
Woodward,  G.  W.,  candidacy  (1863), 

z,  469,  471. 
Wool,  J.  £.,  alarm  for  safety  of  New 

York,  z,  347;  and  draft  riots,  373, 

405;  to  be  relieved,  373. 
Woolley,  C.  W.,  imprisonment,  3, 

370,  380,  381. 
Worden,   John,   secret  journey   to 

Pensacola,  z,  30;  first  prisoner  of 

war,  31;  and  Wise,  a,  7;  and  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation,  357. 
Wright,  ,  and  his  abandoned 

plantation,  a,  148. 
Wright,   H.  G.,  at  Norfolk  Navy 

Yard,  z,  46;  defends  Washington, 

(1864),  a,  72, 75;  attack  on  Peter»- 

burg  lines,  272. 
Wright,  Silas,  and  Preston  King,  a, 

387;  as  politician,  3,  226. 
Wright,  William,  and  Civil  Rights 

BiU,  a,  475. 
Wylie,   Andrew,  decision  in  Baker 

case,  a,  206,  207;  and  Stanton 

(1867),  3, 160. 
Wynkoop,  E.  W.,  report  on  Indian 

war,  3,  98. 
Wyoming,  ordered  to  East  Indies,  a, 

267. 
Wytheville,  Va.,  raid  (1863),  i,  382. 

Yankees  and  South-Carolinians,  a, 

277. 
Yards  and  Docks,  Bureau  of.    jSee 

Navy  yards.  Smith  (Joseph). 
Yeaman,  G.   H.,  and  negotiations 

for  Danish  West  Indies,  3,  95. 
Young,  Samuel,  as  politician,  3,  225, 

226. 

Zeilin,  Jacob,  to  command  Marine 

Corps,  a,  51. 
Zerman, ,  C.  F.  Adams's  letter 

to,  z,  300. 
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